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ARTISTS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

Notes  upon  painters  and  paintings  of  the  day^    with  a  series  of  engravings  of 

representative  canvases. 


PUVIS  DE  CHAVANNES  is  a  painter 
to  whom  fame  has  come  late,  but  in 
abundant  measure.      He   was    not  a 
precocious  genius.     He  was  nearly  thirty 
before    his    name   appeared   in   the   Salon 
catalogue  ;    and  even  when  he   had,  after 
a  fashion,  asserted  his  position,   for  many 
years    he    received    vastly    more    of   ridi- 
cule than  of  praise.     It  is  onl}^  within  the 
last    few    years    that    the 
world  has  discovered  that 
in  a  very  important  branch 
of  art — architectural  decor- 
ation— Puvis  de  Chavannes 
has     opened    a    new    era. 
His  simple,  solemn,  almost  ' 

somber  compositions,  which 
were  once  stigmatized  as 
crude  and  flat,  or  derided 
as  grotesque  freaks,  are 
now  more  prized  than  the 
smoothest  and  most  bril- 
liant mural  paintings  of 
Cabanel  or  Laurens. 

**  From  a  distance,"  said 
a  critic  of  some  of  his 
earlier  works,  "  the  fantas- 
tic coloring  has  the  effect 
of  a  tinted  map  of  Europe; 
from  a  nearer  point  of 
view  one  sees  that  they 
are  really  oil  paintings,  but 
by  a  hand  so  unskilled  that 
they  haven't  the  relief  of 
a  fire  screen."  Yet  it  was 
the  same  painter  in  whose 
honor  five  hundred  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of 
France  met  at  a  banquet  in 
Paris  last  winter. 

At  seventy  one  M.  de 
Chavannes  is  still  full  of 
work  and  energy.  He  is 
tall  and  stalwart  of  frame, 


with  closely  trimmed  gray  hair  and  beard. 
He  is  a  good  deal  of  a  recluse,  and  divides 
nearly  all  his  time  between  his  modest 
home  in  the  Place  Pigalle — where  his 
neighbor  is  Jean  Jacques  Henner — and  his 
studio  at  Neuilly. 

*  *  *  * 

"The  Golden  Age,"   which  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  this  number  of  Munsey's, 


Puvis  de  Chavannes. 
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was  one  of  the  last  pictures  painted  by  the 
late  Charles  Joshua  Chaplin.  It  is  a  capital 
specimen  of  the  style  of  this  delicate, 
piquant,  dramatic  painter  of  pretty  feminine 
figures.  In  spite  of  his  English  name, 
Chaplin  was  most  thoroughly  French  in  his 
art.     Though  his  father  was  an  Englishman, 


the  painter  'was  born  in  France,  and  from 
that  event  till  the  day  of  his  death  he  never 
traveled  away  from  French  soil. 

*  '         *  *  * 

Three  masters  of  German  art  celebrate 
their  eightieth  birthdays  within  a  few 
months  of  eachL^D^lraar^Julius  Schrader  in 
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June,  Andreas  Achenbach  in  September, 
and  Adolf  Menzel  in  December.  Schrader 
is  a  member  of  the  Berlin  and  Vienna 
academies,  and  held  a  professorship  at  the 
former  during  most  of  his  active  life.  His 
mastery  of  color  is  the  leading  quality  of 
his  work,  and  his  services  to  the  art  of  his 
country  have  Ijeen  ver>'  great.  He  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  best 


ground  to  an  aristocratic  huntsman  or  two, 
clad  in  spick  and  span  uniforms.  It  was 
Achenbach  who  first  saw  the  weakness  of 
this  old  style,  and  determined  to  picture 
nature  as  she  really  is. 

When  Heine's  "  Pictures  of  Travel  "  were 
published,  Achenbach  illustrated  the  series 
of  poems  on  the  Baltic,  relying,  at  first, 
upon  descriptions  furnished  by  the  author. 


"The  Faraglioni  Rocks,  Capri." 
From  a  f-kctoffrapk  bp  tht  B*rtin  I^olograpkie  Cumpan^  afier  tht  paintimg  hy  Aui/vM  Leu. 


school  of  historical  painting  Germany  has 
ever  had. 

Achenbach  was  equally  a  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  landscape,  being  the  leader  of 
the  realistic  school  that  fought  for  rec- 
ognition in  the  forties,  at  Diisseldorf. 
German  landscape  painting  had  hitherto 
been  romantic  and  intrinsically  conven- 
tional— SL  thing  of  rocks  and  ruins  and 
vistas    of    oak    forest,    forming    a     back- 


Becoming  interested  in  the  work,  he  made 
an  expedition  to  the  northern  coast  of  Ger- 
many, and  spent  several  months  in  study 
there.  His  marine  pictures  afterward  be- 
came as  well  known  as  his  landscapes. 

Menzel's  career  has  to  a  certain  extent 
paralleled  that  of  Schrader,  his  fellow  pro- 
fessor at  Berlin.  He  is  best  known  as  the 
painter  of  the  so  called  rococo  period, though 
he  abandoned  that  historical  field  some 
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years  ago,  and  has  since,  in  spite  of  his 
great  age,  struck  out  on  entirely  new  lines, 
largely  upon  contemporary  themes.  He 
has  perpetuated  a  long  list  of  court  func- 
tions, reviews,  street  scenes,  and  similar 
events  and  phases  of  the  life  of  his  own  day. 


Menzel's  brush  is  still  busy,  but  Achen- 
bacli  and  Schrader  have  ceased  active  work. 
*  *  *  * 

It  transpires  that  the  purchaser  of  Gains- 
borough's **  Lady  Mulgrave  " — of  which  we 
spoke  last   month   as  having  brought  ten 
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"The  Old  Mill  by  Moonlight." 
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thousand  guineas  at  Christie's — was  Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt,  and  the  picture  is  coming 
to  his  New  York  gallery.  It  will  be  a 
notable  addition  to  the  fine  canvases  he 
already  possesses  of  the  English  school. 
Two  of  the  finest  are  a  pair  of  Turners — 
** Boulogne  Harbor"  and  the  gorgeous  Ve- 
netian •'  Grand  Canal  " — for  each  of  which 
he  is  said  to  have  paid  a  sum  precisely 
equal  to  the  cost  of  '•  Lady  Mulgrave"  when 
he  bought  them  through  the  well  known 
London  dealer  Agnew — who  has  recently 
become  Sir  William  Agnew,  Baronet. 
*  *  *  * 

The  two  newly  elected  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  London  are  E.  Onslow 
Ford,  the  sculptor,  and  W.  B.  Richmond,  a 
painter  who  is  best  known  for  his  fine  deco- 
ration of  the  choir  of  St.   Paul's  cathedral. 


Both  had  been  associates  of  the  Academy 
for  seven  j-ears,  and  their  promotion  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  well  deserved.  Americans, 
however,  would  have  been  pleased  to  hear 
of  the  recognition  of  an  associate  of  longer 
standing  and  at  least  equal  reputation — 
George  H.  Bough  ton,  formerly  of  New  York. 
*  *  *  * 

•*The  largest  picture  ever  painted "  is 
perhaps  a  topic  that  has  no  proper  place 
among  art  notes  ;  yet  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  distinction  is  claimed  for  a 
panorama  of  the  Mississippi,  executed  by 
John  Banvard,  who  died  four  years  ago  in 
Watertown,  South  Dakota.  This  gigantic 
canvas  was  twenty  two  feet  wide  and  nearly 
tw^o  miles  long,  and  gave  a  detailed  repre- 
sentation of  two  thousand  miles  of  the 
course  of  the  Father  of  the  Waters. 
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THE  WALTZ  KING. 

The  famous  musical  family  of  the  Slrausses,  of  Vienna— The  work  and  personality  of  its 
present  heady  the  composer  of  the  ''Beautiful  Blue  Danube.'' 


WHEN  Johann  Strauss  was  a  little  fel- 
low of  six  he  wrote  his  first  waltz. 
It  was  the  germ  of  his  genius,  but 
it  took  a  mother's  hope  and  love  to  recog- 
nize it.  His  father,  himself  a  conductor 
and  composer  of  ability,  brought  his  fist 
down  upon  the  family  table  with  a  bang, 
and  declared  that  one  fiddler  in  the  Strauss 
family  was  quite  enough;  Johann  should 
not  be  a  musician.  The  mother  was  silent. 
With  a  little  money  of  her  own  she  sent 
her  boy  to  the  best  teachers  she  could 
find.  And  Johann,  senior,  stormed  and 
raved,  and  finally  separated  entirely  from 
his  wife. 

The  father's  opposition  to  his  son's  study 
of  music  could  hardly  have  been  due  to  a 
desire  to  spare  the  boy  the  hardships  of  a 
musician's  life,  for  his  own  had  been  made 
comparatively  easy.     Born  in  March,  1804, 


of  poor  Viennese  parents,  the  elder  Strauss 
had  had  such  good  fortune  that  he  hardly 
knew  what  the  study  of  music  under  diffi- 
culties meant.  His  father  kept  a  little  inn, 
••  Zum  Guten  Hirten  "  ( At  the  Sign  of  the 
Good  Shepherd),  where  an  orchestra  of 
three  interpreted  music  of  the  lighter  order 
to  the  delight  of  strolling  guests.  Little 
Johann  loved  their  music,  and  was  invari- 
ably to  be  found  under  the  table,  listening 
attentively.  Of  the  toys  given  him,  he  was 
chiefly  interested  in  a  small  violin.  He 
would  play  upon  it  for  hours,  running  over 
snatches  of  dances  and  airs  he  had  heard 
while  hiding  under  the  inn  table. 

He  had  no  liking  for  school,  though  he 
was  fortunate  enough  in  being  sent  to  a 
teacher  who  at  once  recognized  that  the  boy 
should  have  a  thorough  musical  education. 
His    parents    could   not    afford    this, .  and 


Id   not    afford    this.    an< 
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Johann  was  sent  to  learn  book 
binding.  But  he  soon  tired  of 
his  trade,  and  before  he  was  four- 
teen years  old,  with  his  violin 
under  his  arm,  he  started  out  to 
play  for  a  living. 

One  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
"  Zum  Guten  Hirten  "  was  Herr 
Polischansky.  He  had  taken  an 
interest  in  little  Strauss,  and 
finally  got  the  consent  of  the 
boy*s  parents  to  let  him  have — 
at  Polischansky  *s  expense — a 
systematic  musical  education. 
He  learned  rapidly.  What  it 
took  the  usual  student  a  year 
to  acquire,  he  accomplished  in  a 
week  ;  and  soon  he  was  playing 
in  Vienna  with  a  favorite  string 
quartet.  A  little  later  he  was 
engaged  by  Joseph  Lanner  to 
play  in  the  various  gardens  and 
beer  halls  of  the  Austrian  capital. 

Lanner  and  Strauss  became 
good  friends.  On  one  occasion, 
when  the  former  was  prevented 
from  writing  a  waltz  promised 
for  a  concert  on  the  following 
evening.  Strauss  undertook  the 
task.    The  composition  met  with 


Josef  Strauss,  Younger  Brother  of  the  Waltz   Kin^;. 


Frau  Strauss,  Wife  of  trie  Waltz  King. 

an  outburst  of  applause ;  and  al- 
though Lanner's  name  appeared  on 
the  program  as  the  composer, 
Strauss  recognized  the  piece's  suc- 
cess as  his.  Thus  encoiu-aged  he 
continued  composition.  Eventually 
he  organized  and  conducted  an 
orchestra  of  his  own,  which  became 
famous  at  once. 

Strauss  had  married  the  pretty 
daughter  of  an  innkeeper,  and  it  was 
on  October  25,  1825,  just  before  his 
first  concert  tour  began,  that  the 
second  Johann  Strauss,  heir  to  the 
•  genius  of  his  father,  was  born.  The 
boy's  early  love  of  music,  and  the 
elder  Strauss'  vain  attempt  to  stifle 
it,  have  already  been  mentioned. 
In  spite  of  his  father's  preference 
for  any  other  calling  for  his  son, 
little  Johann  often  managed  to 
be  present  at  the  rehearsals  of 
the  Strauss  orchestra.  With  his 
younger  brother  Josef  he  would 
play,  on  the  piano,  waltzes  of  his 
father's  composition ;  and  Vienna 
soon  prophesied  that  the  lad  would 
be  the  elder  Strauss'  successor. 

At  eighteen  Johann  was  obliged, 
by  the  lack  of  money,  to  enter  a  bank 
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The  First  Johann   Strauss,  Fathe»of  the  Present  Waltz  King. 


as  a  clerk  ;  but  he  soon  left  the 
desk  and  began  his  career  as  com- 
poser and  orchestra  conductor. 
As  early  as  1S44  the  Austrian 
capital  had  gone  wild  over  him. 
In  October  of  that  year,  when  he 
first  conducted  some  of  his  own 
dance  compositions  at  Dom- 
niayer's  Garden  in  Vienna,  the 
audience  recalled  him  sixteen 
times,  and  the  musical  world 
rang  with  his  praise.  Although 
the  two  conductors'  relations  had 
been  strained,  the  son  performed, 
as  a  compliment  to  his  father,  the 
latter's  '*  Loreley  Rhein  Klange  " 
waltzes.  The  act  made  the 
younger  Strauss  the  idol  of  the 
hour,  and  he  was  proclaimed 
'*  Waltz  King  Johann  Strauss  the 
Second." 

At  this  period  of  his  career  he 
was  a  most  prolific  writer.  He 
wrote  day  or  night,  whenever  the 
fancy  took  him,  and  he  had  a 
habit  of  jotting  down  musical 
thoughts  on  his  cuffs  or  collars. 
Some  of  the  most  popular  dance 
music  ever  composed  was  thus  first 
recorded.      The    Strauss    dances 


now  number  nearly  five  hundred,  and 
many  of  them  are  familiar  the  world 
over.  '*  Artist  Life,"  "  The  Beautiful 
Blue  Danube,"  **Wine,  Woman,  and 
Song, "  *  *  From  the  Mountains, "  *  *  Ger- 
man Hearts,"  **  Harmony  of  the 
Spheres, "  * '  Village  Swallows, ' '  and 
the  "Lob  der  Frauen,"  are  among 
the  best  known.  The  *  *  Blue  Danube,  *  * 
almost  a  national  air  in  Austria,  was 
originally  written  for  a  male  chorus 
with  orchestra. 

The  early  success  of  Johann  Strauss 
is  thus  described  by  Hanslick,  the 
nmsical  critic  of  Vienna  :  '*  The  young 
man's  animal  spirits,  so  long  re- 
pressed, now  began  to  foam  over. 
Favored  by  his  talent,  intoxicated 
by  his  rapid  successes,  petted  by  the 
women,  he  passed  his  youth  in  wild 
excitement,  always  productive,  al-w^ys 
fresh  and  enterprising,  always  daring 
to  the  point  of  recklessness.  In  ap- 
pearance he  resembled  his  father,  but 
was  handsomer,  more  refined,  and 
more  modem  in  dress  and  air.  His 
waltzes  combined  the  unmistakable 
Strauss  family  physiognomy  with 
unique  and  original  qualities  of  their 
own." 

After  the  death  of  his  father,   in 


Frau  Strauss,  Mother  of  the  Waltz  King.  t 
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1849,  for  a  ntimber  of  years  Strauss  and  his 
orchestra  gave  concerts  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  Europe,  notably  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Berlin,  London,  and  Paris.  It  was  in  Paris 
that  the  writer  first  met  the  famous  com- 
poser. He  was  to  lead  the  orchestra  at  one 
of  the  masked  balls  given  at  tlie  Opera.  The 
musicians  were  French,  and  were  inclined  to 
resent  the  leadership  of  a  German.  At  the 
morning  rehearsal  they  were  inattentive. 
The  newspapers,  too,  had  commented  on 
the  subject.  Strauss  requested  me  to  wait. 
**  You  will  see  if  there  is  the  slightest  in- 
attention on  the  part  of  the  orchestra,"  he 
said.  **  If  there  is,  I  will  break  my  baton 
and  will  not  conduct  a  bar. ' ' 


I  waited.  Strauss  took  his  position,  violin 
in  hand.  He  was  facing  the  orchestra.  In 
a  moment  he  raised  his  instrument  and  be- 
gan to  play.  It  was  his  beautiful  *'  Artist 
Life'*  waltz,  and  his  rendering  of  it  was 
perfect.  The  enormous  audience  sat  spell- 
bound, and  as  he  finished,  rose  to  their  feet 
with  thunderous  applause.  Strauss  had 
conquered  ;  there  was  no  further  difficulty 
in  Paris.  While  there  he  was  further 
honored  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

In  June,  1872,  the  Waltz  King  came  to 
this  country.  The  late  Patrick  S.  Gilmore 
had  engaged  him,  at  a  large  salary,  to  conduct 
at  the  Boston  Peace  Ji9j|ftlf^  by  His  presence 
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"The  Beautiful  Blue  Danube" — The 
CempoMr'a  Autograph  Copy  of  the 
Opening  Bars. 


there  was  one  round  of  triumphs.  He  di- 
rected an  orchestra  of  a  thousand  musi- 
cians, and  more  than  ever  popularized  his 
melodious  compositions.  In  the  same 
month  he  gave  four  concerts  in  New  York, 


The  Wreath  Presented  to  Johann  Strauss  by  His  Anrterican  Admirers, 
October  15,   1894. 


at  the  Academy  of  Music.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
has  a  composer  received  such  an  ovation  in 
the  American  metropolis  as  was  given  to 
Strauss.  His  audiences  seemed  never  to 
tire  of  his  music,  while  the  magnetism  of 
the  man  with  both  audience  and 
orchestra  was  simply  astounding. 
I  shall  never  forget  an  incident 
on  the  composer's  first  appearance 
here.  He  was  leading  from  a  little 
platform  in  front  of  the  orchestra, 
and  playing  himself.  In  some  way 
his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell,  break- 
ing his  violin.  He  scrambled  to 
his  feet,  took  another  violin  from 
one  of  the  players,  and  went  on 
with  his  waltz  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  losing  only  eight  bars 
of  the  music. 

It  was  while  in  New  York  that 
Strauss  composed  the  * '  Manhat- 
tan "  waltzes,  in  which  he  in- 
troduced *'01d  Folks  at  Home" 
and  '*  The  Star  Spangled  Banner.  *' 
Following  the  advice  of  Jacques 
Offenbach,  in  1 871  Strauss  entered 
the  field  of  operetta.  Between  that 
time  and  the  present  he  has  pro- 
duced the  following  fourteen 
pieces  :  '*  Indigo,"  *'  Kameval  in 
Rom,'*  *•  Die  Fledermaus  "  (orig- 
inally produced  in  Paris  under 
the  title  '*La  Tzigane"),  "  Cag- 
liostro, "  * '  Prince  Methusalem, ' ' 
••Blinde  Kuh,"  ''The  Queen's 
Lace  Handkerchief, "  "  The  Merry 
War,'*  "Night  in  Venice,"  **The 
Gipsy  Baron,"  "  Simplicius," 
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'*  Ritter  Pazman,"  *' Fiirstin  Ninetta,"  and  Strauss.     As  his  engagements  multiplied, 

**  Jabuka."     The  last  of  these  was  first  pre-  however,  he  resigned  in  favor  of  his  brothers 

sented  in  October,  1894,  at  Vienna.    Nearly  Josef  and  Eduard,  the  latter  of  whom  has 

all  of  them  have  been  performed  in  America,  held  the  post  since  1874. 

**The   Queen*s   Lace    Handkerchief"    in-  Americans  hold  Strauss  and  his  music  in 

augurating    the    Casino    as  the    home    of  great  esteem.     Last  October,  at  the  celebra- 

comic  opera  in  New  York,  in  October,  1882.  tion  of  his  golden  jubilee    in  Vienna,   a 

Johann  Strauss  has  enjoyed  the  friendship  number  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  of 
of  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  Verdi,  Brahms,  and  this  country  sent  a  silver  and  gold  wreath 
Rubinstein,  Uie  last  of  whom  rearranged  to  the  famous  composer,  in  token  of  their 
and  frequently  played  Strauss*  *'  Nachtf alter  respect.  To  present  the  gift  was  the  writer's 
Walzer.**  Richard  Wagner  said  of  his  pleasure.  It  was  a  work  of  exquisite  design 
music:  **Onc  Strauss  waltz  overshadows  and  finish,  each  leaf  being  inscribed  with  the 
in  respect  to  animation,  finesse,  and  real  name  of  a  favorite  composition  of  the  master, 
musical  worth  most  of  the  mechanical,  Herr  Strauss  accepted  the  token  with  ex- 
borrowed,  factory  made  products  of  the  pressions  of  deep  gratitude.  He  said  that 
present  time.'*  he  owed  everything  to  his  predecessors. 

The  Waltz  King  lives  in  a  handsome  house  and  above  all  to  his  father,  who  showed 

in   Vienna,  No.  4  Igelgasse.     He  was  ap-  him  the  way  to  musical  progress,  especially 

pointed  musical  director  of  the  Vienna  court  in  the  sphere  of  dance  music.     **  My  feeble 

halls  in  1864,  succeeding  Philip  Pahrbach,  merit,**  he  said,  *'is  only  the  methods  of 

who  in  turn  had  followed  the  elder  Johann  the  past  enlarged  and  broadened.** 

Rudolph  Aronson. 


THE  AUTUMN  TROUBADOURS. 

Past  was  the  royal  pageant  of  the  leaves. 

And  yet  the  poet  crickets  at  high  noon 
From  fields  wide  widowed  of  their  saffron  sheaves 

Sent  up  a  jocund  tune. 

No  more  they  made  the  violet  twilight-tide 

To  throb  and  thrill  with  bursts  of  lyric  glee  ; 
Yet,  true  to  song,  they  would  not  be  denied 

Their  midday  minstrelsy. 

And  listening,  enamored  of  the  sounds, 

The  golden  vestured  hours  were  loath  to  go 
Adown  the  dark  declivity  to  the  bounds 

Of  icy  night  and  snow. 

And  we,  the  close  companions  of  the  hours^ 

Beguiled,  at  heart  were  fain  to  linger  too. 
Clinging  to  memories  of  the  vanished  flowers, 

Opaled  with  morning  dew. 

Ah,  all  too  brief  the  choric  interludes ! 

The  seal  of  silence  beauty  soon  immures  ; 
And  yet  they  solaced  many  wintry  moods, 

These  autumn  troubadoiu^. 

They  were  the  links  that  bound  us  to  the  skies 

That  hung  the  birth  of  all  our  bliss  above  ; 
And  who  but  backward  looks  with  gladdened  eyes 

l^pon  the  days  of  love  ? 

Clinton  Scollard, 
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By   Thomas  H.  Brainerd, 


Author  of  "  Go  Forth  and  Find." 


THE  short  Slimmer  night  was  almost 
over.  Silence  reigned  supreme. 
Even  the  waves  had  for  once  almost 
ceased  their  sound  ;  their  low,  regular  mur- 
mur was  like  the  breathing  of  sleeping 
nature.  True,  Venus  already  hung  like  a 
jewel  over  the  dark  mountains  in  the  east, 
but  not  even  the  earliest  bird  had  fluttered 
a  wing.  The  moon,  her  vigil  nearly  fin- 
ished, dropped  slowly  down  through  the 
western  sky.  She  still  shone  on  the  win- 
dows of  the  cottage,  and  made  fantastic 
etchings  of  the  vine  shadows  on  the  porch. 

Within  the  house  there  seemed  to  be 
profound  repose.  One  of  the  windows  was 
open,  and  a  wire  screen  softened  the  moon- 
light which  fell  through  it  across  the  bed, 
where  a  girl,  half  lying,  half  sitting,  was 
wide  awake  and  dreaming.  She  had 
crowded  the  thin  pillow  into  a  little  bunch, 
and  curved  one  arm  over  it  to  raise  her  head 
higher.  Her  tawny  brown  hair  was  un- 
coiled, and  fell  in  wavy  masses  over  her 
shoulders,  making  a  lovely  frame  for  the 
sweet,  girlish  face  and  wide  open  eyes. 

It  was  late  when  they  had  come  in  from 
a  sail  on  the  bay,  and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Tow- 
ers, and  her  cousin  Margaret  had  both  been 
tired  and  sleepy  ;  so  as  soon  as  the  men 
who  were  with  them  had  said  good  night 
and  left  the  cottage,  they  h^d  gone  to  bed. 
In  a  few  minutes  Sara  knew  by  the  sound 
of  regular  breathing  that  came  to  her  from 
her  cousin's  room,  that  Margaret  was  fast 
asleep.  Then  she  sat  up  in  bed  and  began 
slowly  to  review  the  events  of  the  past  three 
days.  One  after  another  the  scenes  passed 
before  h^r ;  and  after  each  one,  with  a 
peculiar  thrill  which  sent  the  blood  to  her 
heart,  came  the  sound  of  his  voice,  say- 
ing very  slowly  **  Good  night,"  and  with 
it  the  firm  pressure  of  his  hand  on  hers, 
as  he  turned  away.  Once  or  twice  she  held 
her  hand  up  and  looked  at  it;  then  she 
laid  it  on  her  breast  and  her  dream  went  on. 

Suddenly  she  heard  in  the  distance  the 
faint  sound  of  a  guitar.     The  player  was 


evidently  coming  nearer.  Now  the  foot- 
steps sounded  on  the  sidewalk — light  foot- 
steps, keeping  rhythmic  time  with  the  notes 
of  the  guitar.  They  did  not  pause  at  the 
gate,  but  came  on  up  the  walk. 

Sara  sat  up,  listening  intently.  Then 
softly,  as  if  intended  for  only  one  to  hear, 
a  voice — his — began  to  sing — 

*'  The  lark  now  leaves  his  wat'ry  nest. 
And  climbing  shakes  his  devry  wings  ; 

He  takes  this  window  for  the  east. 
And  to  implore  your  light  he  sings. 

Awake,  awake  ;  the  morn  will  never  rise 

Till  she  can  dress  her  beauty  at  your  eyes  ; 
Awake,  awake,  awake,  awake  !" 

Sara*s  Kps  were  slightly  parted,  and  in 
her  eyes  were  gleams  which  came  and  went 
like  soft,  warm  flashes  of  light.  She  put 
one  foot  out  of  bed  and  paused. 

*•  Awake,  awake  !*' 

Now  she  stood  on  the  floor,  winding  her 
hair  about  her  head,  while  the  roses  of  her 
cheeks  grew  brighter.  Her  simple  toilet 
was  soon  made.  Noiselessly  she  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  out  A  shade  of 
disappoin tment  crossed  her  face.  She  could 
see  no  one.  Again  the  guitar  repeated, 
**  Awake,  awake  !*'  Putting  on  her  hat  and 
ulster,  she  passed  silently  through  the  hall 
and  opened  the  outer  door. 

He  was  sitting  on  the  steps  in  front  of 
the  porch,  playing  softly  on  the  guitar. 
His  face  lighted  with  g^eat  joy. 

**  How  good  you  are  !  Come,  let  us  go,** 
was  all  that  he  said. 

She  went  down  the  steps,  and  side  by 
side  they  walked  through  the  garden  and 
out  into  the  quiet  night. 

**  We  will  go  down  to  the  lime  wharf,'* 
he  said.  * '  I  have  been  there  ever  since  I 
left  you,  and  when  I  knew  that  the  morning 
was  coming  I  hurried  back  for  you.** 

She  did  not  answer,  but  walked  on  beside 
him.     Presently  he  began  to  sing  again  : 
**  The  merchant  bows  unto  the  seaman's  star. 

The  plowman  from  the  sun  his  season  takes; 
But  still  the  lover  wonders  what  they  are 

Who  look  for  day  before  his  mistress  wakes. " 

Wakened  by  his  song,  a  linnet  started 
from  its  nest,  and,  seeing  that  day  had  not 
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yet  come,  twitteringly  remonstrated,  then 
tank  into  silence  again. 

They  went  on  past  the  sleeping  hotel, 
across  the  bridge,  through  lanes  and  by- 
ways, down  the  steep  old  wharf  that  slopes 
from  the  cliff  and  runs  so  far  out  into  the 
bay  that  the  land  seems  to  be  quite  left  be- 
hind. 

The  water  was  solemn.  It  moved  slowly 
in  great  swells  towards  the  distant  beach. 
It  still  had  the  gleam  of  the  moonlight  upon 
it,  but  there  seemed,  in  the  breeze  that 
rufBed  its  surface,  to  be  promise  of  another 
Hght. 

Near  the  end  of  the  wharf  were  two  pro- 
jecting piles  close  together.  One  of  ^em, 
which  was  used  as  a  mooring  post  for  the 
little  freight  steamers,  rose  higher  than  the 
other.     Robert  stopped  beside  it. 

**Sit  here,"  he  said.  "You  will  catch 
the  first  ray  of  morning  here." 

She  sat  down  on  the  higher  one,  resting 
her  feet  on  the  top  of  the  other  great  tree, 
her  face  toward  the  east.  Then  Robert 
threw  himself  down  upon  a  coil  of  ropes  a 
few  feet  away  from  her.  He  put  his  hands 
under  his  head,  and  looked  up  at  the  sky. 
They  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes;  then 
the  moon  set,  and  it  was  dark.  Sara  turned 
toward  him.  She  could  not  see  him,  but 
she  felt  his  watching  eyes  and  smiled  a 
little,  then  looked  away  again. 

Against  the  horizon  Loma  Prieta  rested, 
dark  and  somber.  Above  it,  thrilling  with 
hope,  the  morning  star  mounted  higher 
and  higher. 

"Courage,"  it  seemed  to  say  to  all  the 
darkened  earth.  "  I  see  the  sun.  It  is  his 
light  I  send  to  you.**  All  promise,  all  de- 
light, were  in  its  beams. 

Along  the  black  edge  of  the  mountain  a 
soft  light  suffused  itself.  Robert  could  see 
Sara*s  eyes,  full  of  wonder  and  awe. 

••  It  is  the  dawn,'*  he  said  to  himself. 

The  light  grew  apace  ;  the  stars  began  to 
fade  and  the  shadows  to  flee  away. 

Moment  by  moment  her  perfect  profile 
came  out  more  clearly  against  the  dark 
water.  Her  sweet  mouth  trembled  with 
great  expectancy. 

Slowly  the  mists  of  the  morning  with 
their  robes  of  fleecy  gold  came  marching 
up  the  sky.  The  water  shivered  with  the 
long  waiting. 

Robert  was  not  impatient.  He  so  loved 
to  mark  the  delicate  eyebrows,  the  rings  of 
hair  which  the  wind  moved  softly  on  her 
forehead,  and  the  tender  curve  of  her  chin. 
He  wished  the  moments  to  move  more 
slowly. 

The  growing  light  seemed  to  concentrate 


itself  around  her.  She  was  so  young,  so 
bright,  so  full  of  hope  and  life;  she  seemed 
to  him  to  be  the  very  type  and  essence  of 
the  morning. 

Suddenly  with  passionate  rapture  the 
long  light  swept  across  the  water  and 
wrapped  her  in  its  splendor. 

He  bent  toward  her  breathlessly.  Her 
bosom  heaved,  her  eyes  filled  full  of  unshed 
tears  of  joy.  Then  she  turned  and  shed  her 
light  upon  him,  and  he  rose  and  clasped 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  eyes  and 
lips. 

*  *My  day,  my  life,  my  love,  **  he  whispered. 


II. 


Sara  Oardnbr  had  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia a  few  weeks  before  the  night  just 
passed.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Towers*  brother,  and  since  her  earliest 
childhood  she  had  known  no  home  except 
at  her  aunt's  house.  Her  father  was  indeed 
living,  but  he  was  a  wanderer  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  she  did  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  him.  It  could  not  be  said  that 
he  had  neglected  her,  for  he  had  bestowed 
the  greatest  care  and  thought  on  all  that 
concerned  her  life  and  health,  her  mental 
and  moral  training.  She  had  lived  at 
schools  which  had  been  selected  with  an 
evident  purpose  ;  her  vacations  had  all  been 
planned  to  further  the  same  design,  and  in 
the  letters  that  came  with  melancholy 
regularity  from  her  father  he  kept  con- 
stantly before  her  mind  the  end  to  be 
striven  for — health  and  strength,  physical 
and  mental. 

*'  If  you  wish  to  be  happy,  be  well ;  if 
you  wish  to  be  useful,  be  strong.** 

To  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  he 
had  always  lent  himself  in  every  way,  ex- 
cept by  his  own  presence  ;  and  all  that  the 
science  of  the  day  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
teachers  had  gathered  together  was  freely 
placed  at  her  disposal. 

About  three  years  before,  Mr.  Gardner 
had  written  to  Mrs.  Towers  vaguely  that  he 
might  come  home,  that  he  longed  for  a 
sight  of  his  own  country.  In  the  same 
letter  he  asked  for  a  photograph  of  Sara — 
•*  one  that  looks  as  she  really  does."  Mrs. 
Towers  had  sent  it  without  saying  an3rthing 
to  Sara,  because  she  knew  what  the  effect 
would  be ;  and  she  was  not  surprised  that 
no  more  was  said  of  coming  home. 

Sara  was  a  lovely  reproduction  of  her 
mother  at  her  age.  She  had  the  same 
tawny  brown  hair,  the  same  tender  mouth, 
and  the  same  grayish  green  eyes,  full  of 

indescribable  depths  of  emotion,  and  some- 
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times  burning  with  fires  of  enthusiasm. 
Her  school  days  proper  were  now  ended ; 
she  had  just  graduated  at  Vassar,  and  she 
was  twenty  one  years  old.  During  the  last 
year  of  her  college  course  she  had  written 
to  her  father  to  ask  if  she  might  join  him 
in  Japan  after  her  graduation.  He  had  re- 
plied, rather  coldly,  that  his  plans  were  un- 
certain, and  had  urged  her  to  take  a  post 
graduate  course,  to  choose  a  profession  for 
herself. 

*'  I  wish  to  see  you  independent  of  every 
one,*'  he  wrote.  "More  and  more,  I  see, 
the  tendency  among  educated  women  is  to 
remain  unmarried.  This  is  well.  I  know 
better  than  you  can  how  improbable  it  is 
that  a  broad  minded,  intelligent  woman, 
who  knows  the  laws  of  God  as  revealed  to 
us  in  the  laws  of  nature,  will  meet  any  man 
who  will  answer  to  the  demands  which  she 
must  and  will  make.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  every  human  being  should  have  some 
absorbing  interest,  something  upon  which 
he  can  spend  whatever  he  is,  and  through 
which  he  can  grow  to  his  final  possibilities. 
If  you  have  learned  what  I  hope  you  have, 
you  will  agree  with  me  ;  and  I  hope,  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  you  will  have  decided 
upon  some  well  defined  plan  of  life.  You 
can  rely  upon  me  to  assist  you  to  the  extent 
of  my  ability.'* 

Sara  was  disappointed  and  a  little  hurt, 
but  she  was  so  strong  and  well,  so  per- 
fectly light  hearted,  so  young,  that  nothing 
could  depress  her  long.  She  wrote  a  cheery 
letter  to  her  father,  and  began  to  consider 
what  she  would  like  best  to  do  if  she  was 
to  be  doing  it  all  her  life. 

She  had  been  chiefly  interested  in  the 
natural  science  studies  of  her  college  course, 
and,  as  far  as  the  course  was  elective,  had 
given  most  of  her  time  to  them.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  she  had  been  greatly 
absorbed  in  biology.  When  commencement 
was  over,  she  wrote  to  her  father  that  she 
would  spend  the  simimer  with  her  aunt  and 
cousin  in  California,  then  go  to  Philadelphia 
and  begin  to  study  medicine. 

Mrs.  Towers  and  Margaret  were  at  their 
cottage  in  Santa  Cruz,  and  Sara  joined  them 
there.  They  were  all  very  fond  of  the 
quaint  town,  with  its  terrace  upon  terrace 
rising  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains  behind 
it.  The  foam  scalloped  bathing  beach  had 
been  the  scene  of  many  hours  of  childish 
glee  for  both  Sara  and  her  cousin.  Sara 
probably  had  more  of  the  feeling  which  we 
call  *'  home-like  **  when  she  sat  on  the  warm 
sand,  her  back  against  a  log,  her  book  Ijdng 
in  her  lap,  dreamily  watching  the  waves 
break  at  her  feet,  than  in  any  other  place  in 


the  world.  Nowhere  else  did  she  feel  the 
responsive  love  that  nature  has  for  her 
children  as  when,  resting  on  the  buoyant 
water,  her  strong  young  arms  sweeping  in 
steady  strokes,  she  swam  away  out  beyond 
the  raft,  beyond  the  noisy  group  of  paddlers 
in  the  foam,  and  was  alone  with  the  sea  and 
the  sky. 

Her  cousin  Margaret  was  a  gentle,  sweet 
girl,  gay  and  light  hearted,  with  an  enthusi- 
astic admiration  for  her  brilliant  cousin. 
She  had,  however,  been  brought  up  in  an 
entirely  different  way  from  that  which  Sara*s 
father  had  chosen  for  his  daughter.  She 
had  been  at  home  from  school  and  **out** 
in  thr-  world  for  two  years,  had  enjoyed 
and  endured  all  that  society  in  San  Francisco 
can  give  and  inflict,  and  was  now  eng^aged 
to  Joseph  Hunter,  a  young  lawyer  in  the 
Golden  Gate  city.  He  was  a  Harvard  man, 
of  good  talents  and  very  pleasant  ways. 
His  ambition  was  to  make  a  success  in  his 
profession,  if  possible  be  elected  to  one  of 
the  superior  judgeships,  and  have  an  elegant 
home  where  he  could  gather  his  friends 
about  him  and  shine  in  society,  as  he  knew 
himself  fitted  to  do. 

Joseph  came  to  Santa  Cruz  for  a  few  days 
every  now  and  then.  When  Margaret  ex- 
pected him,  she  and  Sara  usually  walked 
down  to  the  train  to  meet  him.  Three 
days  before  our  story  opens  he  had  come 
down,  and  when  he  had  given  the  girls  the 
first  greeting  he  turned  to  a  young  man 
who  stood  waiting  near  him. 

"Margaret,**  he  said,  "this  is  my  old 
friend,  Robert  Atterbury ,  who  happens  to  be 
in  this  part  of  the  world  for  a  week  or  two. 
I  saw  him  in  the  city  just  before  I  left,  and 
persuaded  him  to  come  down  with  me.  I 
have  promised  him  everything — swimming, 
boating,  riding,  and  most  of  all,  good  com- 
pany. I  hope  we  shall  have  good  weather. 
I  am  almost  afraid  he  has  too  great  expecta- 
tions and  may  be  disappointed.'* 

Margaret  welcomed  Robert  with  kind 
cordiality,  then  presented  him  to  Sara. 
While  he  spoke  to  Margaret,  Sara  noticed 
that  there  was  a  mourning  band  on  his  hat, 
and  that  his  mouth  had  a  tired,  sad  expres- 
sion. When  he  turned  to  speak  to  her,  his 
eyes  met  hers,  and  she  saw  that  they  were 
strong  and  steadfast  He  took  her  hand  in 
his,  and  held  it  firmly  for  a  moment  A 
light  seemed  to  come  into  his  face  as  he 
looked  at  her. 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  no  possibility  that  I 
shall  be  disappointed,**  he  said  in  answer 
to  Joe*s  remark. 

They  dined  at  the  hotel,  and  then  walked 
over  to  Mrs.  Towers*  cottage 
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cused  himself,  pleading  that  he  had  letters 
to  write. 

**  Yotir  friend  is  charming,  Joseph,"  said 
his  hostess,  **  but  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  heard  of  him.  Who  is  he,  and  where 
does  he  come  from  ?** 

•  *  He  is  one  of  my  old  college  friends,  Mrs. 
Towers.  His  home  is  in  or  near  Boston,  and 
he  comes  just  now  from  Southern  California. 
He  was  in  the  class  below  me  at  Harvard, 
80  that  I  did  not  know  him  at  all  intimately 
then  ;  but  while  I  was  in  the  law  school  he 
was  at  the  Episcopal  Divinity  College,  and 
we  met  very  often  at  a  mutual  friend's.  I 
liked  him  immensely,  although  as  a  rule 
one  does  not  take  to  the  divinity  students. 
He  had  to  leave  on  account  of  his  brother's 
illness.  His  brother,  Dave,  was  a  splendid 
fellow  :  he  was  in  the  'varsity  crew,  and  no 
slouch  at  work,  either.  He  broke  up  all  of 
a  sudden,  had  a  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs, 
and  had  to  be  carried  home.  Bob  went 
with  him,  of  course,  and  when  he  got  a 
little  better  the  doctor  ordered  him  off 
to  a  milder  climate.  His  father  had  died 
the  year  before,  and  his  mother  was  not 
able  to  travel,  so  Bob  calmly  put  his  own 
life  aside  and  went  with  Dave.  He  took 
him  everywhere,  but  it  was  all  for  nothing. 
Poor  Dave  died  at  the  Sierra  Madre  Villa 
about  two  months  ago,  and  now  Bob  is  on 
his  way  home.  His  mother  is  with  him, 
and  as  she  is  with  friends  in  San  Francisco 
he  was  very  much  pleased  to  come  down 
here  with  me.  I  have  not  talked  with 
him  much,  and  do  not  know  if  he  still 
means  to  be  a  clergyman  or  not ;  but  he  is 
a  first  rate  fellow  with  lots  of  talent,  and  I 
should  say  might  make  a  place  for  himself 
in  the  world." 

Sara,  who  as  usual  was  reading,  laid  her 
book  in  her  lap  to  listen.  Why  did  she  feel 
this  unusual  interest  in  a  periect  stranger  ? 
She  did  not  know,  and  when  Joseph  had 
finished  she  took  her  book  again  and  read 
on.  She  turned  the  page,  but  she  was 
thinking  of  Robert  and  repeating  Joe's 
words — "  put  his  own  life  aside."  She 
smiled  tenderly,  understanding  fully  that 
to  go  with  the  poor  sick  boy,  to  comfort 
him  by  the  clasp  of  his  firm,  strong  hand, 
to  give  him  courage  by  the  steadfast  light 
in  his  own  eyes,  to  go  with  him  down 
through  the  dark  valley,  had  been,  to 
Robert,  living  his  life,  not  putting  it  aside. 
All  the  evening  she  realized  him  as  some- 
thing new  and  wonderful  which  had  come 
into  her  world,  and  in  the  morning,  when 
they  met  on  the  beach,  it  was  not  as 
strangers  but  as  familiar  friends. 

Who  can  explain  why  the  flower  opens  to 


the  sun,  or  why,  when  heaven  has  decreed 
that  a  man  and  woman  shall  be  one,  there 
should  come  to  them  such  marvelous  under- 
standing and  knowledge  of  each  other  ? 

It  was  so  with  Robert  and  Sara.  The 
three  days  of  his  visit  more  than  sufficed. 
His  whole  life,  his  ambitions  and  hopes,  her 
strange,  lonely  childhood  with  its  unspoken 
longings,  were  all  plain  and  simple  and  com- 
prehended each  by  each. 

The  last  night  of  their  stay  in  Santa  Cruz 
the  moonlight  was  entrancing,  and  Mar- 
garet asked  Joseph  to  take  them  out  for  a 
sail  on  the  bay.  She  took  her  guitar,  and 
they  sang  songs,  gay  and  sentimental,  to 
which  she  played  accompaniments. 

*'  Madge,  dear,  please  give  the  guitar  to 
Robert,"  Joe  presently  said.  Then  turning 
to  Robert  he  continued,  "And,  Robert,  sing 
some  of  the  old  songs,  will  you  ?  ' ' 

Robert  took  the  guitar  and  sang  the  songs 
that  had  been  their  favorites  three  years  be- 
fore in  the  dear  old  college  days.  Sara, 
leaning  back  in  the  boat  and  looking  out 
over  the  rippling  light  on  the  water,  felt 
that  she  had  never  heard  any  singing  be- 
fore; and  again  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  known  this  voice,  that  it  had  been  sing- 
ing in  her  heart  always. 

They  all  walked  together  from  the  land- 
ing up  to  the  cottage,  Robert  carrying  the 
guitar;  and  when  he  bade  Margaret  good 
by  he  asked  her  if  he  might  keep  it  for  a 
little  while. 

**  I  am  not  going  to  bed  just  yet,"  he 
said.  *'  I  will  leave  it  with  the  clerk  at  the 
hotel,  to  be  sent  to  you  tomorrow." 

Margaret  was  very  glad  to  have  him  keep 
it.  Joe  and  he  were  going  on  the  early  train 
the  next  morning,  so  they  were  to  say  good 
night  and  good  by  at  once.  Mrs.  Towers 
went  into  the  house,  but  Margaret  and  Joe 
lingered  for  a  few  last  words.  Robert  had 
spoken  no  word  of  love  to  Sara.  Neither 
of  them  had  in  any  way  defined  their  rela- 
tion, even  in  thought,  but  each  one  knew 
that  life  had  been  made  complete  and  per- 
fect in  the  other.  He  was  near  her,  playing 
softly  on  the  guitar  and  looking  up  to  the 
light.  She  stood  back  in  the  shadow  of 
the  vine  which  covered  the  porch,  and  read 
his  face  in  the  moonlight.  It  was  grave 
and  serious,  perhaps  beyond  his  years,  but 
its  chief  expression  was  that  of  manly  gentle- 
ness, the  gentleness  that  is  the  outcome  of 
great  strength  of  character.  Her  heart 
swelled  with  joy  and  happiness  while  she 
looked  at  him. 

Joe  came  slowly  down  the  steps,  still 
holding  Margaret's  hand  and  bidding  her 
good  by.     Robert  turg^.jjg^^i^5{^p^ 
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Sara*8  cy6s,  and  said  **Good  night."     Not 
good  by — ^that  he  had  planned  to  say  later. 


III. 

SOME  OP  ROBERT'S  LETTERS. 

"My  beloved  is  mine  and  I  am  hers."  I 
sang  the  Song  of  Song^s  over  and  over  in  my 
heart  this  morning  on  the  train.     My  beloved  ! 

I  seem  to  have  told  you  so  much  and  to  have 
so  much  to  tell.  We  will  have  all  our  lives  to 
tell  it  in,  so  need  not  hurry.  All  our  lives,  did 
I  say  ?  What  I  mean  is,  a//,  that  is  eternity  ; 
because  we  are  one  ;  nothing  could  now  come 
to  divide  us  and  make  two  lives  of  our  united 
life. 

Dearest,  when  I  first  saw  you  there  at  the  depot 
I  knew.  Not  perfectly,  because  no  one  could 
bear  such  joy  if  it  came  fully  at  once ;  but 
faintly,  yet  certainly,  I  knew.  It  was  as  if  some 
one  had  whispered  to  me,  "This  is  your  other 
self ;  it  is  for  her  you  have  been  waiting  ;  for 
her  you  have  been  longing  ;  because  of  her  you 
live." 

It  is  only  three  days  since  that  far  away  for- 
gotten time  when  I  had  not  seen  you.  I  am 
happy,  rapturously  happy,  but  not  satisfied. 
Why  is  it,  dear  love,  that  otu"  soul  is  never 
satisfied  ?  I  think  it  is  because  of  that  eternity 
of  which  I  was  just  writing,  through  the  end- 
less ages  of  which  we  are  to  grow.  Think  of 
it.  On  and  up  through  sorrows,  perhaps,  and 
joys,  through  living  and  dying,  but  always  to- 
gether;  that  is,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  all 
in  all,  together. 

I  have  been  trying  to  picture  our  life,  dear- 
est. What  a  revelation  of  light  in  the  dark 
places,  of  comfort  and  rest  in  the  tired  places, 
your  sweet  presence  will  be  as  we  go  on  our 
mission  of  love  to  men  and  women  ! 

This  morning  when  the  train  drew  up  at  I/)S 
Gatos  I  looked  out  On  the  platform  there 
stood  a  woman  with  two  children  clinging  to 
her  dress.  She  looked  anxiously  at  the  train, 
evidently  expecting  some  one  who  had  not 
come.  In  her  eyes  was  a  tired  hungry  look, 
and  her  lips  were  thin  and  compressed,  as  if  to 
keep  back  the  cry  of  her  heart. 

In  this  new  world,  where  I  now  live  with 
you,  love,  I  understand  many  things,  and  I 
knew  that  it  was  love  which  she  hungered  for, 
and  broken  faith  that  caused  the  pain  in  her 
heart.  Her  eyes  met  mine,  and  mine  said  to 
her,  "  Courage,  dear  sister. "  Her  face  flushed 
a  little,  but  she  stooped  and  took  the  smaller 
child  in  her  arms  and  smiled  at  it  and  kissed 
it,  and  I  saw  that  her  pain  was  lessened.  It 
was  help  from  you  which  I  had  given  her. 

Then  we  went  on,  and  I  fell  into  an  old  bad 
habit  which  belonged  to  that  other  life  when  I 
was  alone.  I  began  to  fancy  your  face — yours, 
beloved,  with  that  look  upon  it  It  was  ter- 
rible ;  it  tortured  me,  and  I  must  have  groaned 
aloud.  Joe,  who  sat  opposite,  asked  if  I  was 
ill.  I  answered  "no,"  but  I  opened  the  win- 
dow and  put  my  head  out  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  and  your  spirit  came  to  me  in  the  breeze. 


and  the  horrible  vision  passed  away.  My  own  ! 
My  love  !  It  may  be,  I  know  that  it  must  be, 
that  there  will  be  sorrows  for  us  to  bear— bnt 
God  do  so  to  me  and  more,  if  ever  act  of  mine 
shall  mar  your  perfect  loveliness. 
*  «  «  « 

It  is  most  wonderful  to  realize  how  all  things 
are  changed  to  me  and  those  which  I  have  con- 
sidered small  and  unimportant  are  become  of 
absorbing  interest.  I«ast  night  I  went  for  a 
few  minutes  to  the  opera.  It  was  not  a  very 
good  troupe.  They  were  singing  Faust — that 
universal  story,  told  in  immortal  music  The 
scene  was  at  the  church  door  and  while  I 
listened  to  Marguerite's  baffled  prayer,  I  longed 
to  grapple  this  monster.  Prejudice,  which 
under  Uie  holiest  names,  the  names  of  Purity 
and  Religion,  has  with  fiendish  cruelty  pushed 
down  and  back  the  struggling  sinners.  My 
soul  wailed  with  her  ang^uish,  and  sank  down 
exhausted  with  her  despair.  As  the  curtaia 
fell  a  harsh,  metallic  laugh  struck  upon  my  ear. 
I  turned  to  see  a  woman,  painted,  bejeweled, 
horrible.  She  smiled  at  me  with  her  sicken- 
ing polluted  mouth.  I  shuddered  ;  then  your 
tender  eyes  shone  before  me  and  it  was  as  if 
you  had  said,  "  She  is  my  sister,  I  am  degraded 
by  her  shame,  I  am  lost  in  her  waywardness." 
I  longed  to  kneel  at  her  feet,  and  with  tears 
and  prayers  beseech  her  to  come  back  to  life 
and  love  from  the  chamel  house  where  she 
now  lives.  Can  we  not  help  them,  yon  and  I, 
dearest  love  ?  Will  we  not  try  with  all  our 
heart  and  strength  ? 

If  we  could  only  solve  this  problem,  could 
understand  why  this  demon  of  evil  passion 
has  taken  possession  of  our  Holy  of  Holies, 
why  our  whole  race  is  under  its  all  crushing 
slavery  !  I  was  thinking  of  this  when  there  came 
into  ray  mind  these  words  :  "  His  delight  is  in 
the  law  of  the  I/)rd,  and  in  His  law  doth  he 
meditate  day  and  night" 

Is  the  answer  to  be  found  here  ?  Let  us 
search  for  it,  my  own. 

*  «  *  * 

When  I  first  awakened  this  morning,  I  lay 
still,  with  closed  eyes,  slowly  thinking  over  all 
your  perfectness,  my  love.  I  tried  to  think  if 
there  were  any  little  possible  change  which  I 
would  be  even  willing  to  have  in  you.  There 
was  none — none  at  all,  beloved,  but  suddenly 
there  came  to  me  a  feeling  that  I  was  away 
from  you  ;  a  longing  to  see  you.  There  was  a 
rap  at  my  door  and  a  letter  was  slipped  under 
it  How  good  you  are,  how  kind  and  how  ador- 
able !  My  soul  rests  in  perfect  blessedness  in 
your  love. 

I  looked  for  a  long  time  at  the  envelope  be- 
fore I  opened  the  letter.  What  joy  to  have  a 
letter  from  you  to  me  !  And  your  handwriting ! 
What  a  new  revelation  of  you  it  was  ;  and  I, 
foolish,  thought  I  knew  you  so  welL  Yet,  I 
reasoned,  she  could  not  have  had  any  other 
handwriting.  It  belongs  to  her.  "  So  candid 
and  simple,  and  nothing  withholding,  and 
free."  It  is  well  I  I  stopped  to  pray  a  little 
prayer  of  thankfulness. 

Thank  you,  darling,  for  having  put  the  little 
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photoirraph  in.     It  is  sweet  and  dear  and  good, 
as  photographs  go,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  it 

I  have  been  trying  to  see  how  many  pictures 
of  you  I  have.  I  close  my  eyes  to  look  at  them. 
There  are  many,  and  each  one  represents  to  me 
something  typical  of  perfection  in  woman- 
hood. When  I  see  you  with  the  little  blue  hand- 
kerchief tied  around  your  head,  and  only  here 
and  there  a  wilful  curl  upon  your  forehead, 
your  eyes  smiling  at  me  from  the  bright  waves, 
through  which  you  swim  with  such  strong 
strokes,  I  call  you  Joy.  Then  comes  a  vision  of 
your  sweet,  girlish  form,  leaning  back  in  the 
shadow  of  a  sail.  The  boat  glides  gently  over 
a  moonlit  sea.  Your  eyes,  solemn  and  serene, 
are  looking  up  into  the  depths  of  the  night 
sky.  I  love  this  picture  ;  it  rests  my  heart, 
and  I  can  it  Peace.  But  most  of  all,  beloved, 
my  love,  I  sec  you  as  I  saw  you  that  morning, 
the  morning  of  our  birth  into  this  promised 
land,  when  the  air  grew  bright  as  it  touched 
you,  when  the  wind  and  the  sea  sang  for  joy  in 
you,  and  the  sun  wreathed  his  glory  in  a  halo 
around  your  head.  When  I  see  this — and  still 
more,  when  you  turn  your  glorified  eyes  on  me 
— I  lose  an  consciousness  of  self,  and  call  you 
Blessing. 

*  *  *  * 

Yes,  love.  You  are  right  as  always.  For- 
give me  if  I  seemed  to  forget  that  there  is  an- 
other who  has  claims  on  you.  I  will  write  to 
your  father  tonight  Tomorrow  my  mother — 
how  she  will  love  you  ! — goes  home.  I  will  go 
with  her,  and  when  we  are  at  home  I  will  tell 
her  all  that  I  have  found,  and  then  I  will  come 
back  to  you.  It  will  not  be  long,  not  more 
than  three  weeks  at  ferthest.  We  will  wait 
for  the  answer  from  your  father,  and  then, 
beloved,  do  not  let  any  outside  consideration 
come  between  us.  Be  my  wife  at  once.  Wife  ! 
How  unutterably  sweet  the  little  word  is  ! 
«  «  «  « 

Dearest,  I  have  had  an  evening  of  great  ex- 
perience— and  of  pain.  Now  it  is  gone,  and  I 
realize  how  wise  and  best  it  is  that  joy  should 
be  tempered  with  sorrow,  else  we  should  grow 
to  be  giants  in  egotism,  taking  all  good  as  our 
own  deserving.  It  was  in  this  wise  ;  in  accord- 
ance with  my  promise  I  began  a  letter  to  your 
father.  It  had  seemed  to  me  a  simple  thing  to 
write,  and— yes,  I  will  confess  my  sin  to  you — 
I  had  so  entirely  recognized  that  you  are  mine, 
as  I  also  am  yours,  that  the  letter  seemed  to  be 
merely  a  courtesy,  a  form. 

I  wrote  the  address,  and  held  the  pen  sus- 
pended for  a  moment  over  the  paper,  when, 
presto  !  Change  !  There  arose  before  my  mind 
the  image  of  a  strong,  earnest  man,  such  as 
your  father  must  be,  whose  piercing  eyes 
seemed  to  look  into  my  very  soul  and  plainly 
to  ask,  "  On  what  g^round  do  you,  a  perfect 
•txanger,  come  to  ask  from  me  the  gift  of  my 
precious,  glorious  daughter?" 

I  laid  the  pen  down,  abashed,  and  with  those 
eyes  fixed  upon  me  reviewed  my  life.  I  put 
myself  in  his  place  and  saw  the  day,  which  the 
future  may  bring,  when  another,  such  as  I, 
should  come  to  me  and  ask  for  my  daughter  to 


be  his  wife.  My  daughter !  Ours  !  Oh,  my 
beloved,  I  wonder  if  in  your  sweet  springtime 
of  life  you  will  understand  how  this  new,  en- 
rapturing thought  swept  over  me,  and  with 
what  passionate  pain  I  saw  that  theyy  these 
children  of  ours,  are  the  reason  for  all  your 
loveliness,  for  all  your  dazzling  perfections  ; 
that  motherhood  is  the  fulfilment  of  your  life 
as  you  are  the  fulfilment  of  mine,  and  that  God 
has  gathered  all  beauty  together  in  you  in 
order  that  the  glad  earth  may  be  happy  and  re- 
joice  in  your  children  ? 

For  a  while  I  was  troubled  and  sorrowful, 
but  as  always  your  spirit  came  to  me  and  com- 
forted. I  realized  your  need  of  me,  your  rest 
and  dependence  on  me,  and  grew  glad  again. 
Now  I  rejoice  to  know  myself  strong  and  well 
for  your  sake  and  for  theirs  ;  and  love  has 
g^rown  and  taken  yet  another  office,  because 
whereas  before  it  filled  the  length  and  breadth 
and  height  of  our  own  lives,  it  now  sits  in 
fiadthful  guard  over  the  holy  mystery  of  those 
lives  that  are  to  be. 

IV. 

Ten  days  had  passed  since  the  morning 
of  Robert's  farewell  to  Sara — that  last  morn- 
ing when  they  had  sat  together  upon  the 
pier  and  watched  the  dawn  break  over  land 
and  ocean. 

"Sara,  do  you  know  that  we  have  been 
sitting  here  for  just  one  hour,  and  that  you 
have  not  spoken  nor  moved  once  ?  I  hope, 
since  your  thoughts  are  so  absorbing,  that 
they  are  pleasant  one^.** 

Mrs.  Towers  looked  a  little  anxiously  at 
her  niece,  and  Sara  smiled  at  her  reassur- 
ingly. 

"  Thank  you,  auntie,  my  thoughts  arc 
more  than  pleasant;  they  are  happy.  I  am 
sorry  to  have  been  so  inattentive,  however.*' 

She  made  an  effort  to  bring  herself  back 
to  the  scene  around  her.  All  about  on  the 
white  sand  were  groups  of  gaily  dressed 
women,  the  older  ones  gossiping  or  reading 
according  to  their  natures,  the  younger 
ones  gathering  about  the  few  good 
swimmers,  anxiously  arranging  to  go  into 
the  surf  with  them.  The  prevailing  idea 
seemed  to  be  that  there  was  safety  in  num- 
bers, and  that  in  some  occult  way  the  great 
green  waves  would  respect  a  crowd.  Here 
and  there  was  a  man,  usually  very  old  or 
very  young;  but  nowhere  was  the  sex  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  affect  the  appearance 
of  the  assemblage. 

Everywhere,  beside  every  log,  along  the 
edge  of  the  water,  under  the  feet  of  the 
horses,  were  the  serious  workers  of  this 
otherwise  idle  crowd.  Little  children,  boys 
and  girls,  with  shovels  in  hand,  buckets  be- 
side them,  and  patient  determination  in 
their  faces,  were  digging  s^lgl&r'Wk^^ 
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forts,  making  mountains,  caves,  and  tunnels. 
They  worked  with  unfailing,  absorbed  in- 
terest, and  were  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
pink  legged  little  imps  who  were  running 
in  and  out  of  the  curving,  dancing  sea  foam, 
and  whose  piercing  shrieks  of  joy  rose 
above  the  sound  of  the  waves  and  the  hum 
of  other  noises.  It  was  a  scene  full  of  life, 
of  human  stories,  living  themselves  out 
sweet  under  the  summer  sun. 

A  new  realization  of  it  all  came  to  Sara 
as  she  looked  around.  She  seemed  never 
before  to  have  really  looked  at  people.  "  I 
had  eyes,  but  saw  not,"  she  said  to  herself. 
Just  then  Margaret  came  and  flung  herself 
down  uj>on  the  sand  beside  them.  She  held 
an  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

*' Joe  writes  that  Mr.  Atterbury  has  gone 
East  with  his  mother.  He  says  he  is  very 
sorry,  because  he  wanted  him  to  come  down 
here  again  next  week.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
very  complimentary  to  us,  do  you,  mother  ?' ' 

*•  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  would  not  look 
at  it  in  that  way,*'  Mrs.  Towers  said.  "It 
is  very  natur^d  that  Joseph  should  enjoy 
having  his  old  friends  down  here.  I  would 
not  be  jealous  of  other  men,  if  I  were  in 
your  place.  What  did  you  think  of  Mr. 
Atterbury,  Sara?  '*  she  asked. 

*•  Oh,  mother,  Sara  did  not  think  of  him 
at  all,*'  Margaret  interrupted.  *'  Don't  you 
know  tliat  she  is  too  much  absorbed  in  all 
the  theories  about  mankind  in  general,  to 
give  any  time  to  thinking  about  any  man  in 
particular?  " 

She  made  a  little  pouting  moue  at  her 
cousin. 

The  color  came  and  went  in  Sara's  face 
for  a  minute,  and  she  looked  from  her 
cousin  to  her  aunt.  They  were  startled  by 
the  wave  of  wonderful  beauty  that  swept 
over  her.     Her  eyes  were  glorified. 

**  Margaret  is  wrong  for  once,  auntie 
dear,"  she  said  softly.  **  I  think  of  him  all 
the  time  ;  he  fills  the  universe  to  me.  I 
should  have  gone  with  him  now,  only  we 
are  waiting  to  hear  from  father.  I  am  going 
to  be  his  wife." 

Margaret  sprang  up  in  great  excitement, 
and  began  to  ask  a  thousand  questions. 
Sara  did  not  see  that  her  aunt  grew  sud- 
denly white,  and  that  a  strange  expression, 
a  look  of  terror,  came  into  her  eyes. 

* '  Have  you  written  to  your  father,  Sara  ?' ' 
Mrs.  Towers  asked,  after  a  few  minutes. 

*'  Yes,  we  have  both  written.  We  ought 
to  have  an  answer  in  about  six  weeks. 
Robert  will  come  back  before  then,  and  we 
shall  be  married  as  soon  as  the  letter 
comes." 

Her  aunt  turned  her  head    away,   and 


Margaret  took  possession  of  her  ag^n.  In 
a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Towers  rose,  and,  say- 
ing that  she  was  tired,  went  up  to  the  cot- 
tage. When  the  girls  came  in  later,  they 
learned  that  she  had  a  headache  and  had 
gone  to  bed.  They  did  not  see  her  again 
that  night. 


When  Robert  and  his  mother  reached 
the  Mississippi  they  found  a  warm  wave 
passing  over  the  country.  The  air  was 
stifling,  and  the  cars  almost  unendurable. 
Mrs.  Atterbury  was  prostrated  by  the  heat, 
and  although  Robert  devoted  himself  inces- 
santly to  efforts  for  her  comfort,  he  could 
do  little  for  her.  They  ran  behind  time,  and 
missed  their  train  at  Chicago,  and  had  to 
choose  between  taking  a  slower  one  from 
there  to  Boston  or  waiting  over  for  a  day. 
Mrs.  Atterbury  preferred  to  go  on.  Her  only 
hope  seemed  to  be  to  reach  the  salt  air; 
the  inland  heat  was  so  oppressive. 

These  physical  discomforts  added  to  the 
dreariness  of  their  home  coming,  which  at 
best  must  have  been  sad.  Home  is  dear, 
although  those  who  have  made  it  so  are  no 
longer  there  ;  but  it  is  a  dear  desolation, 
full  of  sweet  memories  that  pain,  of  sad  re- 
collections that  torture.  Mrs.  Atterbury  and 
Robert  felt  all  this  when  they  entered  their 
house  without  the  one  who  would  never 
again  brighten  it  with  his  presence.  There 
was  no  one  to  welcome  them  except  old 
Martha,  the  servant  who  had  taken  care  of 
the  house  in  their  absence.  She  was  watch- 
ing for  them,  and  threw  the  door  open  with 
a  semblance  of  gladness,  but  as  it  closed  upon 
them  their  loss  came  over  them  again  as 
fresh  and  strong  as  on  the  day  when  Dave 
had  died. 

Robert  threw  open  the  windows  and 
pushed  out  from  the  comer  his  mother's 
favorite  chair.  He  helped  her  to  take  off 
her  traveling  wraps,  and  threw  his  own 
things  about  on  the  chairs  and  tables,  try- 
ing to  give  an  air  of  life  and  occupancy  to 
the  room;  but  he  was  himself  tired,  very 
tired  and  very  sad,  and  the  assumed  cheer- 
fulness was  a  poor  disguise  for  his  real  feel- 
ings. Presently  he  saw  the  tears  in  his 
mother's  eyes.  He  knelt  beside  her  and 
took  her  in  his  arms,  while  she  let  her  grief 
have  way. 

They  had  been  in  the  house  but  a  little 
while  when  Martha  brought  Robert  a  note. 

"  Mr.  Blethen  has  been  here  three  or  four 
times  today.  He  says  he  must  see  you  at 
once,  and  the  last  time  he  came  he  wrote 
this  note."  Digitized  by  ^^jrUUVlC 
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Robert  opened  it  and  read  : 

Claire  is  s^one.  I  do  not  know  where.  If 
you  get  home  before  twelve  o'clock  tonight, 
for  God's  sake  come  to  me  at  my  old  apart- 
ment. I  must  find  her  before  this  gets  ojit. 
Yours,  P.  Van  Ruger  Blethen. 

Robert  shut  his  hand  on  the  note  and 
frowned. 

"What  is  it,  Robert?''  Mrs.  Atterbury 
asked. 

••  A  note  from  Van  Ruger,  mother.  He 
seems  to  want  to  see  me  about  something 
of  great  importance.  I  think  I  will  go  to 
see  him  as  soon  as  we  have  had  supper. '  * 

When  tea  had  been  served,  Robert  bade 
his  mother  good  night. 

"Try  to  rest,  dear,*'  he  said.  **I  may 
very  likely  be  late,  and  I  am  sure  bed  is  the 
best  place  for  you  this  sultry  night." 

Claire  Blethen  was  Mrs.  Atterbury's  niece. 
Her  father,  Mr.  Whitwell,  Mrs.  Atterbury's 
only  brother,  had  lived  most  of  his  life  in 
Europe.  When  nearly  fifty  years  old  he  had 
married  in  Nice  a  pretty  French  girl,  Mile. 
Rose  Bauvais.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  sud- 
denly returned  to  Boston,  and  established 
himself  in  the  old  home  of  his  childhood,  on 
the  outskirts  of  Concord .  The  house  was  old 
fashioned,  having  been  built  by  his  grand- 
father. Its  rooms  were  grave  and  solemn 
with  furniture  of  dark  oak  and  mahogany. 
In  the  garden  were  stately  poplar  trees 
whose  shadows  lay  in  long,  prim  lines  on 
the  smooth  green  lawns.  Mr.  Whitwell 
had  fled  from  it  in  the  first  freedom  of  his 
early  manhood,  but  now  it  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  most  desirable  place  in  the  world;  a 
place  of  rest  after  vain  wanderings ;  a  haven 
of  peace  and  repose,  where  he  was  glad  to 
feel  that  he  could  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  Had  he  not  tasted  every  pleasure 
that  every  city  of  Europe  could  offer ;  and 
had  he  not  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  they  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  vanity  and 
vexation? 

Rose  had  been  married  almost  as  soon  as 
she  had  left  the  convent  where  her  youth 
was  spent,  and  it  often  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  only  exchanged  prisons.  She  even 
contrasted  this  prison,  where  she  had  only 
gloomy  old  rooms  to  wander  through,  and 
the  caprices  of  an  old  man  to  study,  with 
that  other  one,  where,  although  the  walls 
were  severe,  the  garden  walks  were  full  of 
light  hearted  girls  whose  laughter  made 
even  the  black  robed  sisters  smile.  Some- 
times she  wished  with  real  homesickness 
for  the  old  convent  days,  but  usually  the 
strain  of  her  life  was  onward  toward  that 
fairy  life  of  pleasure  from  which  her  husband 
was  resting. 


While  she  sat  half  listening  to  his  rem- 
iniscences of  a  time  before  she  was  born,  her 
own  imagination  took  wild  and  airy  flights. 
Along  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  through  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  she  seemed  to  see  a  line 
of  stately  equipages,  perfect  in  every  detail, 
filled  with  lovely  women  whose  gay  smiles 
were  answered  by  the  courtly  cavaliers  who 
rode  beside  them.  In  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  carriages  she  saw  herself,  happiest  and 
most  admired  of  all.  Or  perhaps  it  was  a 
ball  room  where,  in  a  costume  of  unimagined 
g^ace  and  beauty,  she  floated  on  in  a  never 
ending  waltz  to  strains  of  longing,  beseech- 
ing, tender  music. 

She  did  not  say  much  and  she  did  nothing, 
but  the  inward  coolness  became  daily  more 
apparent.  Before  Claire  was  born,  Mr. 
Whitwell,  who  was  by  no  means  without 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  fully  realized 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake;  that  is,  he  re- 
alized it  from  his  own  standpoint.  He 
accepted  the  fact  that  the  solitude  in  which 
he  chose  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  not  to  be  cheered,  as  he  had  hoped,  by 
the  loving  devotion  and  gentle  mirth  of  a 
young  wife.  Looking  around  for  something 
to  take  the  place  of  the  relaxation  which  he 
had  planned,  he  happened  on  a  friend  who 
was  a  celebrated  raicroscopist.  He  plunged 
into  the  study  of  microbiology,  and,  fired 
with  an  amateur's  zeal,  began  to  form  a 
collection  which  he  intended  to  bequeath  to 
Harvard  University  as  a  memorial  of  him- 
self. 

Winter  passed,  and  Claire  was  born.  For 
a  little  while  Rose  amused  herself  with  the 
baby,  as  with  a  new  toy;  but  with  the 
spring  and  returning  strength  all  the  old 
longings  took  possession  of  her,  and  finally 
found  expression.  She  wrote  to  her  mother, 
and  obtained  the  desired  invitation.  Armed 
with  her  mother's  letter  she  went  into  the 
library,  where  Mr.  Whitwell  sat  poring 
over  his  microscope,  in  which  he  had  just 
placed  a  new  and  rare  atom. 

*•  Mama  writes  that  she  wishes  very  much 
to  see  me,"  she  said.  '*  She  asks  that  I 
should  come  across  as  early  as  possible. 
They  are  going  to  Paris  for  May  and  June, 
and  she  wishes  me  to  go  with  them.  Have 
you  any  objection?" 

Mr.  Whitwell  looked  up  carelessly. 

**  It  is  out  of  the  question,"  he  said.  "  I 
cannot  possibly  leave  my  work  at  present." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  with 
charming  politeness  bowed  in  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  weighty  importance  of  his 
work. 

'*  No,  mama  does  not  dare  to  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  cootistteatb,  nie,  but  shtC 
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says  that  Augustine  can  take  me  over  per- 
fectly well.  She  has  crossed  so  many 
times." 

Suddenly  Mr.  Whitwell  seemed  to  under- 
stand. He  pushed  his  chair  back  from  the 
table,  took  his  glasses  o£f,  and  regarded  her 
steadily.  It  would  not  do  to  make  a  mis- 
take now. 

'*If  you  go  you  will  have  to  leave  the 
child  here.  I  cannot  consent  that  she  should 
go." 

For  a  moment  her  eyes  quailed,  and  her 
color  came  and  went. 

**  I  agree  with  you.  It  is  better  that  she 
should  stay." 

A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Whitwell  wrote  to 
his  sister  :  **  Rose  has  gone  to  France  to 
her  mother.  She  will  not  return,  and  I 
shall  need  your  help  and  advice  in  the  care 
of  the  child." 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  deck  of  the  out- 
going steamer,  Rose  Whitwell  walked  up 
and  down  with  light  and  airy  tread.  She 
watched  the  hills  and  headlands  as  the  ship 
left  them  behind,  and  felt  the  chains  of 
ennui  and  weariness  drop  from  her  with  each 
point  that  faded  from  sight.  Her  pulses 
throbbed,  her  eyes  shone,  and  she  said  in  a 
low,  happy  tone  to  herself,  '*  Ah!  nion  Dieu! 
How  delicious  it  is  to  be  free  !  " 

There  was  never  any  scandal.  It  was 
understood  at  first  that  Mrs.  Whitwell  would 
return  in  the  autumn;  then  that  she  was  not 
very  strong,  that  she  was  spending  the 
winter  in  a  milder  climate,  and  would  come 
back  in  the  spring.  Gradually  people  for- 
got to  ask  for  her.  Claire  grew  up  chiefly 
under  Mrs.  Atterbury*s  care,  although  Mr. 
Whitwell  selected  her  schools,  and  con- 
sidered himself  in  every  respect  a  model 
father.  Her  vacations  were  spent  with  her 
aunt  ;  Robert  and  Dave  always  hoped  to 
find  her  there  when  they  came  home  from 
school. 

Her  pale  ivory  skin,  black  eyes,  and  soft 
yellow  hair  made  a  combination  of  color 
that  always  attracted  the  attention  of 
strangers.  They  would  look  at  her  as  they 
passed,  then  turn  and  look  again.  The 
charm  she  had  for  those  who  knew  her 
was,  however,  not  in  her  beauty,  but  in  the 
witchery  of  her  impulsive,  passionate, 
French  nature,  mingled  as  it  was  with 
occasional  moods  of  puritanical  and  almost 
preternatural  gravity. 

Each  year  she  received  two  or  three  let- 
ters from  her  mother.  They  were  always 
accompanied  by  some  little  gift,  and  always 
expressed  the  hope  of  seeing  her  soon.  Just 
before  the  time  when  Robert  went  away 
with  Dave  on  their  useless  search  for  health 


and  life,  Mr.  Whitwell  died,  quite  sud- 
denly. After  the  funeral  was  over  Mrs.  At- 
terbury  closed  the  old  house,  and  took  Claire 
home  with  her.  They  had  telegraphed  to 
^frs.  Whitwell,  but  neither  Claire  nor  her 
aunt  had  any  thought  that  the  change 
would  bring  her  nearer  to  them.  Great  was 
their  surprise  when,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
next  French  steamer,  Mrs.  Whitwell  pre- 
sented herself  in  person. 

Time  had  dealt  gently  with  her,  and  in 
the  clinging  robes  and  long  veil  of  her 
widowhood  she  looked  even  younger  than 
she  was.  Her  demonstrative  joy  at  seeing 
Claire,  her  tender,  caressing  tones,  and  the 
little  exclamations  of  delight  over  each 
beauty  and  grace  which  she  found  in  the 
girl,  completely  won  her  daughter's  heart ; 
and  it  was  with  joyful  anticipations,  if  with 
present  pain,  that  she  made  ready  to  ac- 
company her  mother  back  to  France. 

Troubles  came  so  thick  and  fast  to  the 
Atterburys  that  they  did  not  follow  Claire 
Whitwell  closely  in  her  short  career  of 
pleasure.  After  a  year  or  so,  they  received 
a  letter,  telling  them  that  she  was  to  be 
married  to  Peter  Van  Ruger  Blethen.  They 
had  many  sad  misgivings  when  they  read 
it.  Robert  knew  Blethen  very  welf;  had 
known  him  as  a  boy,  and  later  in  college. 
He  had  not  seen  him  for  several  years,  but 
he  knew  that  Blethen  could  not  be  such  a 
man  as  he  would  have  wished  his  warm 
hearted,  impressionable  little  cousin  to 
marry.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done, 
however.  Robert  and  his  mother  were  in 
southern  California,  watching  the  slow  day« 
take  with  them  the  little  remaining  strength 
of  their  dear  invalid.  The  wedding  would 
be  over  before  they  could  interfere,  even  if 
their  interference  would  accomplish  any- 
thing ;  so  they  sent  kind  wishes  and  hoped 
for  the  best. 

A  few  months  later  Robert  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  friend  who  was  a  student  in 
Paris.  It  gave  him  some  unpleasant  details 
regarding  the  affair,  and  confirmed  his  mis- 
givings about  it.  The  letter  told  him  that 
Van  Ruger  had  been  living  at  a  terrible 
pace,  and  that  both  his  doctor  and  banker 
had  whistled  down  breaks  ;  that  the  former 
had  strongly  advised  him  to  marry  and 
settle  down  ;  that  the  devil,  in  the  shape  of 
a  mutual  friend,  had  pointed  out  Claire  to 
him,  and  suggested  that  it  might  be  amusing 
to  marry  her,  adding  that  she  was  young, 
very  pretty,  and  that  her  ample  fortune 
would  repair  the  ravages  which  the  pleasures 
of  the  past  had  made  in  his  own. 

Later,  from  time  to  time,  they  learned 
that  the  Bletheii^haail  Returned  to  Boston, 
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had  opened  the  family  house  on  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  and  were  entertaining  a 
number  of  their  friends  from  Paris  with 
every  kind  of  pleasure  and  amusement 
which  the  vicinity  offered.  Claire*s  letters 
were  infrequent,  but  Mrs.  Atterbury  sup- 
posed this  to  be  owing  to  the  press  of  her 
social  engagements,  and  did  not  consider  it 
seriously. 

VI. 

Robert  seated  himself  in  the  car  which 
was  going  into  Boston,  and  for  the  first  time 
tried  to  understand  Blethen's  note.  What 
in  the  world  did  it  mean  ?  Claire  gone  ! 
Where  and  how?  Neither  his  knowledge 
nor  his  imagination  came  to  his  assistance  ; 
but  of  one  thing  he  was  certain — there  was 
bitter  trouble  involved  in  the  mystery,  and 
already  he  began  to  feel  his  sympathies 
rallying  around  Claire.  She  might  have 
been  rash  and  foolish,  but  nothing  more,  he 
was  sure.  The  nearer  he  drew  to  town  the 
less  he  desired  to  see  Van  Ruger,  and  when 
he  arrived  at  his  door  it  required  all  of  his 
almost  brotherly  love  for  Claire  to  make  him 
ring  the  bell. 

"  Mr.  Blethen  is  waiting  for  you,*'  the 
servant  said. 

Robert  went  up  into  the  old  rooms,  where 
he  had  occasionally  called  years  before. 
Blethen  was  sitting  at  his  writing  table, 
smoking.  His  face  was  gloomy  almost  to 
ferociousness,  but  he  sprang  up  and  greeted 
Robert  eagerly. 

'*  You  are  very  kind  to  come  so  soon,**  he 
spid.  **  Have  you  just  come  in  ?  The  train 
was  late,  I  suppose.  It  always  is  late.  Sit 
down.  It  is  dreadfully  hot.  Will  you  take 
something — a  cigar,  brandy  and  soda,  or 
anything  ?  I  am  in  a  deuce  of  a  row,  or  I 
would  not  have  troubled  you.*' 

Robert  took  a  cigar,  and,  after  lighting 
it,  sat  in  silence,  waiting.  Slowly  the 
eagerness  died  out  of  Blethen's  face.  He 
seemed  to  find  some  difficulty  in  beginning. 

'*You  see,"  he  said,  **  Claire  lived  so 
much  with  you  when  she  was  on  this  side 
that  I  thought  you  would  be  just  the  one  to 
know  where  to  look  for  her.  It  is  deuced 
awkward,  because  I  cannot  make  any  in- 
quiries. Of  course  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  keep  people  from  finding  out 
that  I  do  not  know  where  she  is."  Then, 
replying  to  a  look  of  Robert's,  he  went  on, 
"  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  alarmed  about  her,  not 
in  the  least.  She  is  too '  * — he  hesitated,  and 
substituted  "timid"  for  the  word  which 
had  come  to  him  first — "too  timid  to  do 
herself  any  harm,  but  what  I  want  is  to  pre- 


vent any  scandal,  any  notoriety,  don't  you 
know?  It  is  so  damned  disagreeable  to  a 
fellow  to  have  his  wife  talked  about." 

"Perhaps  you  had  better  tell  me  all 
about  it,"  Robert  said. 

"Well,"  said  Blethen,  "you  know,  or 
rather  you  don't  know,  that  we  have  been 
spending  the  summer  at  my  little  cottage 
up  on  the  North  Shore.  I  took  Claire 
there  because  it  is  just  the  place  for  her 
now ;  cool  and  near  the  water  and  very 
quiet.  She  is  not  in  a  condition  to  wish  to 
see  people,  and  I  thought  it  would  suit  her 
perfectly.  She  is  rather  difficult  at  the  best 
of  times,  as  you  probably  know,  but  since 
she  has  not  been  well  she  has  been  simply 
impossible.  I  am  not  telling  you  this  to 
find  fault,  however ;  only  because  you  will 
have  to  know  that  there  have  been  scenes  ; 
sometimes  because  I  did  not  go  down, 
sometimes  because  I  did.  Any  way,  yester- 
day morning  I  telegraphed  to  her  that  I 
would  be  detained  by  business  until  very 
late,  and  so  would  not  be  down.  In  the 
afternoon  I  went  out  for  a  spin  along  the 
river,  when  who  should  come  along  but 
Leslie  Fay,  an  old  friend  of  mine,  as  you 
may  remember.  There  is  absolutely  no  one 
in  town,  and  she  looked  so  longingly  at  me 
that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  her,  so  I 
drew  up  and  told  her  to  jump  in.  She  has 
a  lot  of  sense.  She  took  a  thick  veil  out  of 
her  pocket  and  tied  it  over  her  face  so  that 
no  one  in  the  world  would  have  known 
her.  We  drove  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  were 
just  coming  into  town.  I  was  thinking 
where  I  had  better  leave  Leslie  when  we 
came  around  a  comer  right  upon  the  Evans- 
ton  carriage.  Emma  Evanston  was  on  the 
front  seat  with  the  driver,  and  on  the  back 
seat,  with  Mrs.  Evanston,  who  but  Claire 
herself !  She  leaned  forward  and  looked  at 
us.  I  whipped  up  and  we  passed  like  a 
flash,  but  I  saw  that  she  turned  pale  and 
looked  at  me  with  positive  hatred.  Of 
course  I  shook  Leslie  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  came  here.  She  was  not  here.  Then 
I  went  to  the  Evanston  house.  They  were 
just  starting  back  to  the  shore,  and  said 
they  had  left  Claire  here.  Then  I  came 
back."  His  face  changed  a  little.  "She 
was  not  here,  but  I  found  evidence  that  she 
had  been.  Then  I  went  down  to  the 
cottage.  She  was  not  there,  and  the  ser- 
vant said  that  she  had  gone  for  a  drive 
with  the  Evanstons  and  had  not  come  back 
with  them.  That  was  all  I  could  find  out. 
I  instructed  the  servant  to  telegraph  me  if 
she  returned,  and  then  came  back  to  town. 
Today  I  have  been  everywhere  where  there 
seemed  to  be  the  least  chance  of  finding 
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her.  It  is  pretty  hard  work,  going  about 
in  this  infernal  heat,  and  it's  a  damned  out- 
rage, too !  The  silly  girl !  It  all  comes 
from  the  ridiculous  way  in  which  girls  are 
brought  up.  It  is  not  enough  that  they  are 
kept  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  world  as  it 
really  is,  but  they  have  a  lot  of  the  most 
absurd  prejudices,  so  that  an  ordinary  man 
of  the  world,  such  as  I  am,  has  no  idea 
what  to  do  with  them.  I  can  tell  you,  a 
man  has  little  idea  what  he  is  in  for  when 
he  gets  married .  * ' 

**  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  dis- 
cuss that,**  said  Robert,  **but  to  try  and 
find  Claire.** 

*'  Yes,  that  is  what  I  want.  And  now, 
have  you  any  idea  where  she  would  be  likely 
to  go  ?  Any  old  friends  or  something  of  that 
sort?  She  is  only  trying  to  frighten  or 
annoy  me,  or  both.** 

Robert  had  said  almost  nothing.  He  felt 
a  positive  loathing  for  Blethen,  and  yet  he 
was  sorry  for  him,  too.  The  years  had 
written  their  story  on  his  face,  and  Robert 
read  there  how  absolutely  unfit  he  was  to 
solve  any  real  problem  of  life,  or  to  meet 
any  emergency  in  a  manly,  straightforward 
WKy.  Weak,  dissolute,  and  self  indulgent, 
he  could  understand  nothing  except  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  own  desires. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  Claire  thought 
when  she  saw  you  driving  with  Leslie?'* 
Robert  finally  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  She  has  such  high 
and  mighty  ideas  about  everything;  she 
does  not  think  a  man  has  a  right  to  any 
liberty.*' 

' '  Does  she  know  of  your  former  relations 
with  Leslie?" 

Blethen  moved  a  little  uneasily  in  his 
chair. 

••I  am  afraid  she  does,"  he  answered. 
**  You  see,  Atterbury,  I  am  not  a  bad  fellow 
at  all.  I  only  do  what  everybody  else  does  ; 
and  by  Jove,  I  did  not  know  that  a  girl  could 
be  as  ignorant  and  prejudiced  as  Claire  was 
when  we  were  married.  I  give  you  my 
word  I  was  as  innocent  of  any  intentional 
offense  as  a  babe  unborn,  the  first  time  I 
told  her  a  f  imny  story  which  was  going  the 
rounds.  She  turned  on  me  as  if  I  were  not 
fit  for  her  to  walk  on,  and  asked  what  kind 
of  people  I  had  lived  with  to  know  such 
things.  She  actually  forbade  me  ever  to 
tell  her  such  a  thing  again.  Since  then  she 
has  always  been  more  or  less  suspicious,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  much  she  knows.  But 
the  question  is,  do  you  think  that  you  can 
find  her?" 

*'  I  think  I  can  find  her ;  indeed,  I  know 
that  I   will  find   her,"  Robert  answered. 


"  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
you,  Blethen,  but  I  may  as  well  say  that  I 
do  not  think  it  probable  that  she  will  come 
back  to  you.** 

A  spasm  of  something  like  real  pain 
crossed  Blethen*s  weak  face,  and  instantly 
gave  place  to  a  look  of  passionate  anger. 

**  Damn  it  all  !**  he  broke  out.  *•  I  would 
be  glad  enough  to  cut  the  whole  thing,  and 
be  rid  of  her,  if  it  were  not  for  what  people 
will  say.  Why  a  man  wants  to  tie  himself 
to  a  whining,  puritanical  wife,  when  there 
are  plenty  of  women  who  know  how  to 
make  themselves  agreeable  and  keep  their 
own  places,  is  more  than  I  know.** 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
his  eyes  bloodshot,  his  voice  quivering  with 
passion. 

**She  has  got  to  come  back,  I  say.  I 
won*t  be  treated  in  this  way.  I  won*t  be 
made  the  laughing  stock  of  the  whole  town 

by   the  damned   little '*      He  did   not 

finish  the  sentence.  Robert  caught  his 
arm,  and  one  look  into  Atterbury 's  face 
silenced  him.  He  threw  himself  into  his 
chair,  and,  putting  his  head  upon  the  table, 
burst  into  hysterical  sobs. 

"I  will  send  you  word  in  the  morning 
whether  I  have  found  her  or  not."  So  say- 
ing, Robert  went  out  and  closed  the  door. 
He  walked  away  with  a  heavy  heart.  **  The 
man  is  a  coward,  and  more  than  half  a  liar 
too,"  he  said  to  himself.  He  knew  the 
story  had  been  only  half  told.  At  the  end 
of  the  room  he  had  seen  an  uncleared  table 
which  had  been  laid  for  two,  and  beside  the 
wine  glasses  lay  a  woman's  glove,  a  long 
evening  glove,  and  on  the  floor  were  faded 
Devoniensis  roses. 

VII. 

Robert  did  not  hesitate  as  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  should  first  look  for  Claire. 
In  the  porter's  lodge,  at  the  gate  of  the 
house  where  she  was  born,  lived  her  old 
nurse.  Robert  had  little  doubt  that  he 
would  find  her  there.  It  was  now  nine 
o'clock,  and  the  heat  was  still  insupport- 
able. He  hurried  as  fast  as  possible  in  order 
to  catch  the  nine  thirty  train  for  Concord. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  lodge  everj'thing 
was  in  darkness,  except  that  a  dim  light 
shone  under  the  blinds  of  the  front  room. 
Robert  smiled  to  see  it ;  his  question  was 
already  answered .  In  response  to  his  knock, 
he  heard  heavy  steps  ascend  the  stairs,  and 
in  a  minute  the  upper  window  was  slowly 
raised  and  old  Nancy  put  her  head  cautiously 
out. 


"  Who  be 
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•*  Nancy,  it  is  I,  Robert  Atterbury.  Will 
you  let  me  in?" 

"For  the  Lord's  sake,"  she  ejaculated. 
"  It's  Mr.  Robert.     Whatever  shall  I  do  ?" 

'•  Come,  Nancy,  be  quick,  please,"  Robert 
said.     **  I  am  very  tired." 

The  old  woman  came  down  stairs,  talking 
to  herself,  and  opened  the  door  a  little  way, 
evidently  in  doubt  as  to  what  she  ought  to 
do.     Robert  pushed  it  open  and  entered. 

**  Where  is  Mrs.  Blethen  ?"  he  asked. 

He  closed  the  outer  door,  and  put  out  his 
hand  to  open  that  of  the  front  room. 

**No,  no;  ye  mustn't  go  in  there,"  old 
Nancy  began. 

Robert  had  opened  the  door ;  he  stood 
on  the  threshold,  and  Claire  was  before 
him.  She  lay  on  the  black  haircloth  sofa, 
her  eyes  red  and  swollen  from  much  cry- 
ing, her  whole  attitude  expressive  of  abso- 
lute despair.  She  rose  to  her  feet  and 
turned  angrily  toward  Robert,  evidently 
thinking  it  washer  husband  who  had  come. 
When  she  saw  who  it  was  she  sat  down. 

*  *  Robert !  You  here  ?  What  have  you 
come  for?"  she  asked  coldly. 

**  To  find  you,  dear,"  he  answered.  '*  Are 
you  not  glad  to  see  me?" 

**  No.  I  shall  never  be  glad  of  anything 
again,"  she  said. 

She  did  not  look  at  him  again,  nor  speak 
to  him.  She  sat  with  her  hands  clasped 
before  her,  her  head  bowed  in  utter  misery, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor.  Robert  gazed 
at  her  with  absolute  wonder.  Could  two  short 
years  have  changed  the  gay,  debonair  girl 
whom  he  remembered  into  this  hollow  eyed, 
stern,  and  unbeautiful  woman  ?  He  did  not 
know  what  to  do  or  say. 

'*  Well,"  she  finally  said,  '*  I  suppose  you 
agree  with  Van  Ruger.  He  says  no  woman 
who  looks  as  I  do  could  expect  a  man  to 
stay  with  her.  You  evidently  think  so,  too. 
You  had  better  go  back  and  sympathize 
with  him.  I  do  not  want  you  here,  you 
may  be  sure.  One  thing,  since  you  have 
come,  you  may  as  well  tell  him — that  I 
shall  stay  here.  And  he  shall  not  come 
here;  tell  him  that,  too.  I  will  never  see 
him  again,  and  never  enter  his  house  again; 
tell  him  that  please,  and  make  it  very 
plain  to  him." 

**  I  am  not  going  back  just  now,  Claire," 
he  said,  **  and  when  I  do  go  it  will  not  be 
to  Blethen.  You  know  we  have  just  come 
home,  mother  and  I,  and  we  hoped ' ' 

She  sprang  up  and  went  to  him,  the  tears 
filling  her  eyes. 

*•  Oh,  Robert,  forgive  me,"  she  said.  **  I 
am  so  selfish  and  so  wicked.  I  forgot  for  a 
moment.       Poor     Dave !       Poor,    darling 


auntie!  I  have  grieved  so  for  it  all.  I 
have  so  longed  to  go  to  you.  Did  you 
think  it  very  strange  that  I  did  not  come 
when  Dave  grew  worse  ?  I  wanted  to,  oh 
so  much ;  but  I  couldn't"  She  added 
bitterly,  *'  I  never  can  do  anything  that  I 
want  to  now.  Tell  me  about  auntie,  and 
about  Dave,  too,  if  you  can." 

So  Robert  talked  to  her,  quietly  and 
sadly,  holding  her  hand  in  his.  In  a  little 
while  she  seemed  quite  her  old  self  again. 

**  Mother  will  come  out  for  you  tomor- 
row," he  said,  "  and  you  will  come  home 
with  her,  will  you  not?" 

*'No,"  she  said,  "no,  Robert.  I  will 
not  go  away  from  here.  I  can  stay  here 
away  from  every  one,  and  bury  my  misery. 
Oh,  you  do  not  know,  you  cannot  imagine, 
what  I  have  suffered  ;  all  the  shame  and 
degradation  and  horror  of  the  past  year. 
That^  at  least,  I  have  ended  ;  I  will  never 
go  back  to  it  again,  never." 

**  I  do  not  ask  you  to  go  back  to  Blethen, ' ' 
he  said,  ''but  only  to  come  to  us  now.  You 
can  decide  everything  else  afterwards." 

She  got  up  and  moved  away  from  him. 

*'  No,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not  want  you  to 
help  me,  nor  any  one  else.  No  one  can  help 
me  ;  there  is  no  cure  for  me.  I  am  ill,  and 
wretched,  and  wicked.  Yes,  wicked,"  she 
repeated,  and  her  eyes  began  to  blaze  and 
her  cheeks  to  flush.  **  I  suffer  horribly, 
but  I  would  endure  anything,  anything, 
to  make  him  suffer  as  I  do.  He  said  to  me 
yesterday,  *  You  are  a  pretty  looking  wife 
for  a  man  to  come  home  to.  Perhaps  you 
think  it  amuses  me  to  play  sick  nurse,'  and 
then  he  went  off  to  amuse  himself  with — 
those  other  women,  whom  he  likes  so  much 
better  than  he  does  me.  He  says  they  know 
their  business,  and  that  a  man  does  not 
have  them  dragging  around  after  him  all 
the  time.  I  feel  so  degraded,  so  loathsome, 
and,  oh,  how  I  envy  them  !  Yes,  I  do.  I 
envy  them.  Do  they  have  this  to  bear? 
Are  they  old,  and  ugly,  and  ill?" 

She  was  wringing  her  hands  now  and 
sobbing  violently. 

"Don't  Claire,  please  don't,"  Robert 
said;  "  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  then " 

•  *  Hush  ! "  she  said.  '  *  Don't  finish  it.  I 
will  not  be  careful  for  its  sake.  I  want  it 
to  die.  What  do  you  suppose  I  want  it  for  ? 
I  tell  you  I  hate  it.  Look  at  what  it  has 
done  for  me — ^and  I  cannot  get  away,  I  can- 
not do  anything.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do,  what 
shall  I  do?" 

Suddenly  she  came  to  Robert  and  knelt 
beside  him,  clasping  her  hands  on  his  knee 
and  looking  up  at  him  with  wild,  frightened 
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**  Oh,  Robert,"  she  whispered,  '*  I  am  so 
afraid,  so  terribly  afraid.  I  cannot  bear  it, 
the  horrible  pain,  and — I  am  so  afraid — I 
am  sure  that  I  am  going  to  die.  Oh,  I  can- 
not die  ;  I  cannot  die  !** 

She  sank  to  the  floor,  completely  pros- 
trated. Robert  lifted  her  up  and  laid  her 
on  the  sofa.  Then  he  sat  down  beside  her. 
Softly  as  a  mother  soothes  a  suffering  child, 
he  quieted  her,  talking  in  tender  tones  and 
comforting  words.  Slowly  the  sobs  ceased, 
and  by  and  by  she  slept. 

Morning  had  dawned  when  Nancy  came 
in,  and  they  succeeded  in  putting  a  pillow 
under  Claire's  head  without  waking  her. 
Then,  without  waiting  for  even  a  cup  of 
coffee,  Robert  started  for  the  train.  He 
thought  he  would  go  home,  and  tell  Mrs. 
Atterbury  what  he  had  done,  and  leave 
Claire  in  her  hands,  while  he  took  the  rest 
of  which  he  stood  in  so  great  need. 

VIII. 

When  Robert  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  out,  he  thought  the  cool  air  which 
''truck  him  was  only  the  morning  freshness; 
but  when  he  came  out  into  the  road  he 
found  that  one  of  the  sudden  changes  of  the 
New  England  climate  was  upon  them. 
The  temperature  had  fallen  many  degrees, 
and  the  estst  wind  was  blowing  strong  and 
cold  from  the  ocean.  His  thin  summer 
clothes  offered  slight  protection  to  his 
already  exhausted  frame. 

He  hurried  on,  but  before  he  reached 
the  train  he  knew  that  he  had  taken  cold. 
That  unmistakable  sense  of  great  fatigue, 
which  seems  to  start  in  the  bones  and  to 
creep  over  the  whole  body,  gave  warning  of 
a  coming  chill.  He  fought  against  it.  He 
summoned  all  his  strength  of  will  and  pur- 
pose to  oppose  the  enemy  whose  approach 
struck  terror  to  his  soul;  but  it  was  in  vain. 
Huddled  together  in  one  corner  of  the  car, 
where  he  tried  to  shelter  himself,  he  shook 
from  head  to  foot,  and  his  teeth  chattered. 

When  the  train  reached  Boston,  he  called 
a  cabman,  took  a  blanket  that  had  covered 
the  man's  horse,  and,  telling  him  to  drive 
at  once  to  Dr.  Newton's,  sprang  into  the 
cab.  The  horse  started  off  at  a  quick  pace, 
and  the  vehicle  jolted  over  a  rough  pave- 
ment Robert  swayed  forward,  then  put 
his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth  to  meet  the 
msh  of  warm  blood  which  filled  it.  He 
looked  at  the  crimson  stain,  and  knew  his 
fate. 

**  Oh,  my  love,  my  precious  love,"  he 
moaned. 

Rapidly  there  passed  before  him  the  clos- 


ing scenes  of  his  father's  life  and  of  Dave's, 
and  he  felt  that  they  were  about  to  be  re- 
peated in  his  own.  It  was  horrible  !  Life 
had  just  become  so  beautiful,  so  wonderful. 
He  cowered  before  the  blow,  and  Death 
triumphed  over  him. 

*  «  *  « 

Weeks  passed.  Robert's  mother  watched 
and  tended  him  with  ceaseless  devotion,  but 
with  a  breaking  heart.  For  himself,  he 
submitted  to  all  the  wearisome  round  of 
medical  treatment  without  question  and 
without  hope.  He  wished  that  his  mother 
and  the  doctor  should  feel,  afterwards,  that 
they  had  done  what  they  could ;  but  he  had 
no  expectation  of  being  better. 

Before  his  mind  there  was  continually  the 
one  thing  which  he  had  still  to  do.  That 
thing  accomplished,  they  might  do  what 
seemed  good  to  them. 

**  We  must  get  him  away,"  the  doctor 
said.  **  The  disease  is  not  yet  settled,  and 
in  a  milder  climate,  with  good  care,  he  may 
have  many  years  yet  before  him.  I  think 
a  voyage  on  a  good  clipper  ship  is  the  best 
thing  for  him.  If  he  goes  at  once  he  will 
get  into  the  south  before  the  cold  weather 
has  really  come,  and  the  warm  sea  air  may 
do  wonders  for  him." 

**  I  am  not  a  very  good  sailor,  but  of 
course  I  shall  go  with  him,"  Mrs.  Atterbury 
said.  **  We  will  stay  together  as  long  as  we 
can." 

Her  voice  quivered,  but  she  would  not 
give  way  to  her  grief.  Already  she  felt  the 
coming  of  the  days  when  Grief  and  she 
would  sit  together  at  her  desolate  hearth, 
and  she  forbade  his  presence  now. 

* '  I  do  not  understand  Robert's  great  de- 
pression," she  added.  **  Usually,  in  these 
cases,  the  last  person  to  be  convinced  of 
danger  is  the  patient;  but  he  has  been  hope- 
less from  the  first." 

The  doctor  looked  very  grave. 

"That  complicates  matters,"  he  said. 
**  There  may  be  something  on  his  mind,  or 
his  nerves  may  be  unstrung." 

The  doctor,  who  was  also  Mrs.  Atterbury' s 
life  long  friend,  had  a  painful  duty  to  per- 
form. He  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to 
oppose  her,  but  he  did  it  with  infinite  tender- 
ness, gentleness. 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Atterbury,"  he  said,  **  if 
you  will  be  guided  by  me,  you  will  not 
go  with  Robert.  Not  on  your  own  account, 
of  course,  but  because  it  will  be  far  better 
for  him  to  be  in  the  care  of  a  young,  strong, 
light  hearted  man  ;  one  who,  while  taking 
intelligent  care  of  him,  will  not  himself  be 
depressed  by  anxious  fears.  Now,  John 
Richards  has  ju^^jtiffJif^i^iJrei^B^lin. 
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He  is  a  full  fledged  M.  D.,  and  he  wishes  to 
come  into  my  office.  I  like  him  very  much, 
and  have  been  .thinking  of  taking  him  to 
relieve  me  of  some  of  my  night  duties. 
SuppMDse  we  see  if  he  would  not  like  to  go 
on  this  voyage  with  your  son  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  he  would  fulfil  all  the  requirements 
of  the  case.'* 

The  blow  struck  home.  Mrs.  Atterbury 
bowed  her  head  in  silent  agony,  but  mother- 
like  she  resigned  her  last  sad  pleasure  to 
even  a  faint  hope  of  prolonging  her  son's 
life. 

WTien  they  told  the  plan  to  Robert,  he 
listened  without  interest,  recognizing  in  it 
only  one  step  of  the  well  known  path. 
After  his  mother  and  the  doctor  had  left 
the  room  he  ordered  the  nurse  to  bolster 
him  up  with  pillows,  and  to  give  him  pencil 
and  paper.  He  was  white  when  he  began 
to  write,  and  the  cheek  bones  seemed  ready 
to  protrude  through  the  transparent  skin. 
As  he  wrote,  bright,  hectic  spots  burned  red 
on  his  cheeks.     He  began  slowly  : 

Beloved,  I  must  be  strong,  for  your  dear 
sake 

There  he  stopped,  looked  at  what  he  had 
written,  and  tore  it  up.  **  I  need  not  tell 
her  that  I  must  be  strong,"  he  thought. 
•*  I  must  be  really  so."  He  leaned  back  on 
the  pillows  and  closed  his  eyes.  From 
under  the  lids  two  bitter  tears  found  way, 
and  on  his  forehead  stood  great  drops  of 
sweat.  Again  he  took  the  pencil  and  this 
is  what  he  wrote  : 

Beloved,  a  great  calamity  has  befallen  us.  I 
am  stricken  down  by  the  same  fatal  disease 
which  has  taken  so  many  of  my  family.  There 
is  no  hope  ;  I  am  already  as  a  man  dead. 

What  can  I  do  for  you,  O  my  love  ?  Would 
that  my  arms  might  be  around  you  when  you 
feel  this  blow,  that  my  breast  might  receive 
the  teaTB  which  you  will  shed  for  me.  I  know, 
my  love,  all  that  you  would  say,  all  that  you 
would  wish  to  do ;  but  I  will  not  have  it  so. 
I  give  you  up. 

What  can  you  do  for  me,  dearest  ?  I  will 
tell  you.     Live.     From  this  deathbed  let  my 


voice  reach  your  soul  and  give  you  help  and 
streng^th.  Live  out  all  the  grand  possibilities 
of  your  great  woman's  nature. 

Give  way  to  your  grief  for  a  little  while, 
dear  love  ;  then  rise  to  meet  what  life  brings 
to  you.  I  see  her  coming,  in  her  hands  all 
joys  and  pains,  wifehood,  motherhood.  Fulfil 
yourself,  beloved,  and  do  not  let  me  cast  a 
shadow  upon  you.  I,  who  owe  to  you  all  the 
bliss  of  my  life,  bless  you. 

When  he  had  sealed  the  letter  he  sent  the 
man  out  to  post  it  and  lay  quietly  back 
upon  the  pillow.  Presently  his  mother 
bent  over  him,  listening  to  his  breathing. 
He  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her,  and 
she  smiled  at  him — one  of  those  heart 
breaking  smiles,  so  much  sadder  than  tears. 
His  lips  moved  and  she  stooped  low  to 
catch  the  faint  sound. 

"  The  bitterness  of  death  is  passed,"  he 
said. 

*  ♦  *  * 

That  night  he  slept  well,  and  the  next 
he  seemed  better  and  stronger,  so  that  the 
doctor,  who  was  impatient  to  get  him  off, 
urged  that  he  should  go  on  one  of  the 
the  steamers  to  Aspinwall  and  then  cross 
over  to  Panama,  where  he  could  get  a  ship 
bound  for  some  of  the  South  Pacific  Islands. 
He  made  no  objection  to  anything,  so  in 
less  than  a  week  he  was  carried  on  board  a 
steamer  and,  with  Dr.  Richards,  was  south- 
ward bound. 

The  days  were  wonderful  in  the  beauty 
of  the  Indian  summer.  The  doctor  put 
Robert  on  a  long  steamer  chair  wher^  the 
warm  salt  air  was  around  him  and  the  sun 
shone  on  him.  He  lay,  looking  now  at  the 
blue  sky,  now,  as  the  great  ship  rolled  from 
side  to  side,  at  the  heaving  billows.  He 
recognized  all  the  soothing  influence! 
around  him,  and  he  thought  they  were 
ministrant  angels  who  were  lulling  him  to 
his  last  sleep.  He  had  no  more  to  do  on 
sea  or  shore  ;  he  had  made  his  last  perfect 
sacrifice  ;  now  he  had  but  to  wait. 

But  God's  angels  come  with  healing  in 
their  wing^. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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THE  GREAT  BALKAN  INTRIGUE. 


The  true  story  of  the  Vacaresco  incident^  which  almost  drove  Charles  of  Roumaniafrom 
his  throne — Carmen  Sylva's  part  in  a  romance  that  proved  to  be  a  conspiracy. 


**  T  N  our  century  of  prose  and  reality  love 
X  has  for  once  manifested  its  power 
despite  all  opposition.  It  is  from  the 
land  of  the  sun,  from  the  land  of  Carmen 
Sylva,  who  sings  from  the  heart  and  soul — 
it  is  from  Roumania  that  this  ray  of  light 
comes,"  wrote  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1 891,  while  her  kingdom  trembled 
with  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Va- 
caresco incident.  *'  Prince  Ferdinand  and 
Hel^ne,'*  she  continued,  '*  stand  before  us 
a  precious  example  of  valiant  love,  braving 
the  thousand  storms  raised  by  the  shadow 
of  that  crown  which  hovers  over  the  young 
man's  head.  The  Roumanians  wiU  applaud 
u\eir  union,  and  all  truly  patriotic  hearts 
will  beat  with  joy  when  the  happy  couple 
plight  their  troth  at  the  altar," 

Today  the  poet  queen,  resting  among  the 
verdure  clad  mountains  of  Sinaia  at  the 
picturesque  castle  of  Pelesh,  in  harmony 
with  her  husband  and  people,  surrounded 
by  fHends,  respected  and  honored  by  the 
great  dignitaries  of  state,  blushes  as  she 
recalls  these  pages  from  her  diary.  Her 
romantic  friendship  for  her  former  maid  of 
honor,  which  was  ended  by  the  king's  order 
despite  Elizabeth's  hysteric  protests  and 
impotent  threats — this  fanciful  attachment 
that  came  near  wrecking  her  throne,  proved 
to  be  a  one  sided,  sentimental  illusion,  as 
her  majesty  is  now  well  aware.  The  gentle 
Hel^ne  was  long  ago  immasked  as  an  ad- 
venturess, and  the  lovelorn  Ferdinand  has 
for  two  years  been  the  contented  husband 
of  another  woman. 

Three  summers  ago,  the  most  sanguine 
observer  would  not  have  dared  anticipate 
so  happy  and  prosaic  a  solution  of  the  im- 
broglio that  set  the  war  ministers  of  all 
Europe  to  overhaul  their  marching  orders. 
The  writer,  at  the  time,  was  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent stationed  in  Vienna,  and  the 
passage  just  quoted  from  the  queen's  diary 
was  among  the  choice  bits  of  gossip  that 
reached  his  office  from  her  majesty's  **cabi- 
net  "  in  Bucharest,  the  communications  be- 
ing invariably  signed  **Schaeffer,  Her 
Majesty's  Secretary." 


They  say  journalists  are  bom,  like 
strategic  and  poetic  geniuses.  Bismarck  is 
of  opinion  that  they  are  men  who  have 
missed  their  proper  vocation.  Both  maxims 
fit  the  case  of  Schaeffer.  A  journalist  by 
the  grace  of  nature,  he  became  amanuensis 
to  a  royal  mistress  who  dealt  in  anything 
but  facts. 

I  have  read  through  several  of  Carmen 
Sylva's  romances,  but  none  of  them — nor 
even  her  majesty's  translation  of  the  *  'Songs 
of  the  Dimbovitza,"  gathered  by  Heldne 
Vacaresco  among  the  gipsies — wild  and  un- 
real as  they  are,  can  compare,  as  works 
of  untrammeled  imagination,  with  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Vacaresco  affair  sent  out  by  the 
queen's  secretary  on  official,  crowned,  and 
crest  laden  paper.  It  was  all  in  the  general 
key  of  the  queen's  diary  effusions — un- 
bridled, rhapsodical,  of  childlike  artlessness, 
presupposing  a  state  of  the  public  mind 
which  hardly  existed  in  the  days  of  the 
troubadours.  Denuded  of  highfalutin 
phrases,  endless  periods,  fulsome  declara- 
tions, hysterics  and  hyperbole,  the  queen's 
typewritten  statements  were  to  the  effect 
that  her  nephew,  Prince  Ferdinand,  heir 
presumptive  to  the  crown  of  Roumania,  had 
fallen  desperately  in  love  with  the  young 
and  innocent  Hel^ne  Vacaresco,  who  was 
a  lady  of  the  court  of  Bucharest,  a  renowned 
poetess,  and  daughter  of  a  noble  family ; 
that  she— Carmen  Sylva — had  permitted 
the  couple  to  become  engaged  ;  that  they 
were  man  and  wife  before  God's  altar,  and 
tliat  the  people  of  Roimiania  were  eager  to 
hail  Hel^ne  as  their  future  queen. 

Photographs  exhibiting  the  queen,  Prince 
Ferdinand,  and  Hel^ne,  posed  together  in  a 
loving  group,  were  inclosed,  and  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  correspondents  enlisted  on 
the  plea  of  chivalry. 

Of  course,  when  a  queen — and,  forsooth,  a 
lovely  woman — unbends  to  ask  favors  of  a 
handful  of  jotunalists  in  a  foreign  country, 
the  readers  whom  they  serve  are  liable  to 
become  her  majesty's  converts.  Oh,  the 
wonderful  romances  concerning  the  royal 
trio  we  telegraphed  and  cabled  to  all  parts 
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of  the  globe,  during  the  fortnight  when  we 
put  our  trust  in  the  loquacious  and  sly 
Schaeffer!  Alas,  the  lovely  mess  of  crow 
upon  which  we  dined  a  little  later  ! 

The      Roumanians,      and      particularly 
Bucharest  society,  do  not  incline  to  prudery. 


arose  a  storm  that  threatened  to  sweep 
King  Charles  from  his  throne.  Ministry, 
court,  and  jjeople  had  at  last  discovered  a 
point  on  which  they  could  agree,and  declared 
themselves  bitterly  opposed  to  the  con- 
templated mesalliance.     * '  It  is  not  love  that 


Hel^n*  Vacaresco. 

FrwH  a  fMotoftrafk  by  Hamd»,  SHriart:'.. 


While  the  love  making  oetween  Hel^ne 
and  Ferdinand  was  the  theme  of  general 
gossip  in  the  capital,  it  excited  little  more 
than  passing  comment.  Not  until  the 
foreign  press  busied  itself  with  the  case, 
and  declared  it  an  affair  of  state,  did 
the  journals  of  the  kingdom  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  subject.  Then,  at  the  mere 
mention  of  the  fact  that  the  crown  prince 
intended  to  marry  Mile.  Vacaresco,   there 

3 


inspires  the  Vacaresco  woman,"  they 
vociferated;  *'it  is  treason,  tempered  by 
blackmail."  And  Prince  Ferdinand  was 
characterized  as  a  *'  noodle — just  such  an 
imbecile  as  an  ambitious  woman  would  vic- 
timize." 

The  queen  was  abused  in  even  more 
shameful  style.  Two  days  after  the  scandal 
had  become  noised  about  in  Bucharest,  I 
saw  a  caricature  of  Carmen  Sylva  posted  in 


en  Sylva  posted  in  ^T -. 
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Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Roumania  ("Carmen  Sylva  "). 
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the  neighborhood  of  the  royal  palace.  It 
represented  tlie  queen  as  she  entered  Rou- 
mania, poor,  bare  headed,  and  in  a  dress 
much  the  worse  for  wear — a  German  As- 
chenbroedel.  A  companion  picture  ex- 
hibited her  majesty  as  a  person  grown  rich 
and  puissant  by  the  bounty  of  her  people, 
dealing  out  royal  crowns  to  her  inferiors. 

This  cartoon,  the  more  objectionable 
as  it  affected  a  semblance  of  truth,  was  per- 
mitted to  disgrace  the  dead  walls  for  many 
hours,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  came  in 
steady  procession  to  look  and  gloat  over  the 
coarse  likeness.  Then  came  the  queen's 
journey  to  Venice,  which  was  nothing  short 
of  flight,  followed  by  rumors  of  divorce  and 
of  King  Charles'  abdication.  The  uproar 
lasted  five  or  six  weeks,  finally  to  be  quieted 


by  the  reports  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  king  to 
his  ailing  wife,  in  company  with  the  pre- 
mier, the  secretary  of  the  ministerial  coun- 
cil, and  a  number  of  other  officials.  The 
nucleus  of  a  settlement  of  the  whole  affair 
was  then  and  there  agreed  upon.  Elizabeth 
consented  to  discharge  Mile.  Vacaresco  and 
secretary  Schaeffer,  withdrew  her  approval 
of  the  contemplated  match  between  Hel^ne 
and  Ferdinand,  and  promised  not  to  inter- 
fere in  her  husband's  selection  of  a  wife  for 
the  heir  presumptive.  A  month  or  so  later 
she  was  moved  to  Neuwied,  the  residence 
of  her  brother,  the  Prince  of  Wied.  There 
she  remained  in  seclusion  until  October  last, 
when  she  returned  to  her  kingdom  a  changed 
woman,  a  queen  who  had  profited  by  the 
political  lessons  that  had  been  taught  her. 
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At  present  Carmen  Sylva  is  holding  court 
on  Mount  Sinaia,  a  district  which  the  royal 
authoress  has  charmingly  described  in 
"Tales  of  the  Pelesh."  The  Roumanian 
sovereign's  summer  residence  is  the  Mecca 
of  hundreds  of  scientists,  artists,  and  liter- 
ary men  and  women,  every  season.  There 
one  meets  no  end  of  celebrities,  and  all  are 
cordially  welcomed  by  king  and  queen,  who 


ask  silk  of  a  very  delicate  red,  streaked 
with  silver  threads.  A  chemise  of  white 
wool,  very  soft  and  fine,  and  richly  em- 
broidered at  the  neck,  sleeves,  and  edgings, 
serves  for  a  waist. 

Carmen  Sylva  has  a  classical  mouth,  a 
musical  voice,  deep  set  eyes  of  light  blue, 
and  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness.  Her  wavy 
hair  is  prematurely  white,  but  her  tall,  fine 


Charles,  King  of  Roumania. 

From   a  jJiolognpk   by   Handy,    Butharni. 


give  each  a  day  or  two  to  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted,  and  then  politely  proffer 
their  regrets  that  the  guest's  departure 
should  be  made  necessary  by  the  host  of 
other  names  on  the  court  marshal's  invi- 
tation list. 

At  Pelesh  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  ladies 
wear  the  national  costume,  a  motley  garb, 
the  most  unusual  feature  of  which  is  the 
apron,  worn  at  the  back,  and  made  of  dam- 


figure  stands  as  erect  as  ever.  Her  majesty's 
complexion  is  fresh  and  healthy,  her  step 
elastic,  and  her  whole  manner  winsome. 

Behold,  in  contrast  to  this  truly  royal 
woman,  her  quondam  '*  friend  "  and  all  but 
destroyer — Hel^ne  Vacaresco.  Below  me- 
dium height,  dark  skinned,  of  full  figure, 
she  has  thick  lips,  an  abundance  of  raven 
tresses,  and  a  smooth,  round  forehead.  Like 
most   ancient   families    of    RoumanifL    th^Tp 
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house  of  Vacaresco  claims  Roman  origin. 
All  its  members  of  this  generation  are  es- 
sentially French  in  training  and  tastes.  Be- 
sides Hel^ne  and  her  parents,  there  are  two 
brothers  and  a  sister.  The  latter  married  a 
Catargi,  a  member  of  the  family  which  de- 
throned the  former  ruler  of  the  Roumanian 
country,  Prince  Couza,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  son,  Demetrius  by  name,  hy 


leagues.  The  Bucharest  government  today 
possesses  jKJsitive  documentary  evidence 
that  the  love  affair  between  the  crown  prince 
and  Mile.  Hel^ne  was  the  result  of  a  con- 
spiracy entered  into  by  the  Vacaresco  family 
to  the  end  of  driving  King  Charles  to  abdi- 
cation and  of  enthroning  Demetrius,  Carmen 
Sylva  being  their  unconscious  tool,  and 
Russia    furnishing   the    funds.      Secretary 


The   Crown  Princess  of  Roumania  and   Her  Eldest   Son 

Fmnt  a  jih-it'MjrajJi  by  Sfantiy,  BtieAarttt. 


the  elder  Catargi's  sister.  This  boy,  heir 
to  all  the  Couza  millions — stolen  millions, 
b\'  the  way — is  the  favorite  candidate  of 
the  Panslavist  party  in  Russia  and  the  Bal- 
kans for  the  Roumanian  throne,  and  herein 
lies  the  key  of  the  historical  intrigue  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking. 

The  father  and  brothers  of  the  young 
woman  who  aspired  to  the  Roumanian 
crown ,  share  her  unpleasant  characteristics. 
Through  Hel^ne's  influence  they  secured 
high  positions  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
four  or  five  years  ago,  but  wherever  they 
went — to  Belgrade,  Vienna,  or  Rome — they 
gained  a  most  unenviable  reputation,  and 
were  treated  with  contempt  by   their  col- 


Schaeffer,  who  has  been  a  fugitive  from 
justice  for  years,  is  known  to  have  been  a 
Russian  agent. 

While  the  removal  of  King  Charles  from 
the  throne,  and  the  demolition  of  the  ram- 
part that  blocks  Russia's  way  to  Bulgaria 
and  Constantinople,  was  the  chief  issue  in- 
volved, the  Vacarescos,  as  usual,  had  pri- 
vate irons  in  the  fire.  By  extortion — or,  to 
be  more  explicit,  by  common  blackmail — 
they  succeeded  in  fleecing  both  the  king 
and  queen  out  of  hush  money  to  the 
amount  of  several  million  francs.  The 
authorities  have  proof  of  all  this,  and 
the  Vacarescos  need  but  lift  their  hand 
against  the  crown  to  be  clapped  into  jail 
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under  charges  of  high 
treason.  Thanks  to  this 
fact,  Mile.  Hel^ne's 
threatened  memoirs 
have  never  seen  the 
light  of  a  printing  office; 
and  for  the  same  reason 
the  world  has  been 
spared  a  perusal  of  the 
love  letters  indited  by 
Prince  Ferdinand  to  his 
aunt^s  wily  maid  of 
honor. 

Mile.  Helene  differs 
from  the  rest  of  her 
family  in  that  she  is 
highly  educated,  and 
has  really  brilliant  tal- 
ent. Many  years  of  her 
life  have  been  passed 
in  Paris,  where  she  ob- 
tained a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  clever  young 
women  who  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Victor  Hugo. 
This  famous  patron  cor- 
rected her  verses,  and 
probably  for  that  reason 
her  **  Chants  d'Aurore** 
won  a  prize  from  the 
French  Academy,  seven 
or  eight  years  ago.  She 
also  published  a  volume 
of  Roumanian  folk 
songs,  **  The  Bard  of  the 
Dimbovitza,'*  already 
mentioned  as  translated  by  Carmen  Sylva. 

Priilfce  Ferdinand  was  only  twenty  six 
when  he  achieved  notoriety  as  the  lover  of 
a  clever  woman  four  years  his  senior  in  age, 
and  twenty  in  knowledge  of  the  world.  He 
is  the  second  son  of  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
zoUem-Sigmaringen,  and  was  originally  in- 
tended to  spend  his  life  as  a  German  officer, 
drilling  recruits  or  riding  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment  or  two.  King  Charles,  his  uncle, 
having  no  son  of  his  own,  selected  him  for 
the  post,  it  is  said,  as  the  candidate  least 
calculated  to  excite  the  suspicions  and 
jealousies  of  the  great  powers.  That  may 
be  true  or  not;  it  is  quite  certain,  however, 
that  Ferdinand,  since  his  marriage  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  has  given  evidence  of  in- 
creased mental  activity  and  of  devotion  to 
his  military  and  administrative  duties.  His 
clever  wife,  the  Princess  Marie  Alexandra, 
a  bride  of  two  years,  has  presented  her  hus- 
band with  as  many  bouncing  babies,  and 
Roumania  has  its  wished   for  male  heir. 


Ferdinand,  Crown  Prince  of  Roumania. 
/rom  a  />AatoyrapA  Ay  UUtnAutA,  CobMrg. 

She  is  deservedly  popular  with  all  classes, 
and,  being  a  granddaughter  of  Czar  Alex- 
ander II,  as  well  as  of  Queen  Victoria, 
guarantees  Russia's  sympathetic  tolerance 
of  the  status  quo,  which  is  an  excellent 
thing  in  the  Balkans. 

King  Charles,  who  won  military  distinc- 
tion in  the  war  with  Turkey,  is  a  ruler  of 
twenty  nine  years'  experience,  and  a  firm 
adherent  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  He  is  a 
fine  looking  man,  famous  for  boldness,  grit, 
and  perseverance.  His  very  crown  denotes 
as  much,  being  constructed  of  hammered 
steel,  the  metal  of  Turkish  cannons  cap- 
tured by  his  own  hands  at  Plevna. 

As  a  younger  son  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  he  was  called  to  the  throne  in  his 
twenty  seventh  year,  when  holding  a  lieu- 
tenantship  in  the  second  Prussian  dragoons. 
He  entered  his  country  gripsack  in  hand, 
and  with  a  posse  of  Austrian  gendarmes 
at  his  heels.  * '  First  class  promotion  for  a 
lieutenant,  at  any  rate,"  said  Bismarck  at 
the  time. 


Di^rz"eS^y'C3^(5^le. 


Since  the  death  of  her  husband  by  an 
assassin's  knife,  Mnie.  Carnot,  widow  of 
the  late  martyred  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  has  been  living  in  strict  seclu- 
sion ;  but  that  she  is  not  forgotten  by  the 
people  of  France  has  been  shown  by  the 
warm  and  repeated  expressions  of  public 
sympathy  she  has  received. 

She  was  a  Mile.  Dupont  White,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  prominent  politician  of  the  second 
republic.  She  was  twenty  when  she  was 
married,  in  1865,  to  M.  Carnot.  The  match 
was  not  considered  as  a  brilliant  one.  Her 
husband  was  a  young  engineer,  the  bearer 
of  a  historic  name,  but  possessed  of  a  very 
slender  fortune.  His  rise,  however,  was 
rapid,  and  much  of  his  success  was  due  to 
the  tact  and  popularity  of  his  wife. 

Always  a  devoted  mother,  Mme.  Carnot 


Mme.  Sadi   Carnot. 
From  a  fJtvtctjrai-k  hf  IStrrr   l\til,   I\ir>» 


is  more  than  ever  attached  to  her  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  a  daughter,  is  married 
and  herself  the  mother  of  a  son  and  daugh- 
ter. The  eldest  son,  Sadi,  holds  a  lieu- 
tenant's commission  in  the  French  army, 
and  may  one  day  repeat  the  achievements 
of  his  father  and  of  his  great  grandfather. 
The  others,  Victor  and  Fran9ois,  have  not 
yet  completed  their  education. 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Theodore  Roosevei^t  has  a  theory 
that  you  ought  to  devote  all  your  energy  to 
the  work  you  have  on  hand  ;  that  you  should 
not  divide  your  interest  and  fritter  your  time 
away  on  a  great  many  thi  ngs.     He  is  himself 
a  good  example  of  the  success  of  this  theory. 
He  has  followed  it  carefully,  and  he  has  been 
an  eminently   useful  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  an  admirable  civil 
service  commissioner,  and  he 
is  now  the  energetic  and  prac- 
tical "  reform  "  president  of 
the    board    of    police  com- 
missioners  of    the   City    of 
New  York. 

There  is  a  cheerful  and 
courteous  aspect  about  police 
headquarters  now  that  has 
never  been  tliere  before,  and 
Roosevelt  not  only  sets  an 
example  for  the  employees 
in  the  building,  but  he  in- 
sists that  they  shall. be  con- 
siderate of  the  feelings  of 
every  caller.  The  old  woman 
in  the  sunbonnet  can  ask 
questions  of  the  brass  but- 
toned young  man  in  charge 
of  the  elevator  with  the  same 
impunity  that  the  police 
commissioner  himself  en- 
joys, and  receive  the  same 
sort  of  an  answer.  Courtesy 
to  citizens  is  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  reformed 
police  force  is  based.  Its 
members  are  instructed  to 
recognize  the  taxpayer  as 
their  employer,  and  show 
him  the  deference  due.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  gaining  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  police  system 
by  looking  after  all  its  de- 
tails in  person.  A  woman 
came  to  the  commissioner  a 
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few  days  ago  and  waited  patiently  in  the 
outer  office  until  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  one 
of  his  periodical  visitations.  When  he 
asked  her  what  she  wanted,  she  told  him 
that  her  husband,  a  member  of  the  force, 
allowed  her  only  three  dollars  a  week,  and 
abused  her  shamefully. 

**  I  will  look  into  the  matter 
and  see  that  justice  is  done  you 
so  far  as  I  can,"  said  the  com- 
missioner. 

The  woman  started  to  tell  him 
of  the  language  her  husband  had 
used  to  her. 

*'I  haven't  time  for  that,*'  said 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  pleasantly  but 
firmly.  "Your  case  shall  have 
full  attention." 

A  little  later  the  commissioner 
said  to  Acting  Chief  Conlin, 
*  *  Call  officer  so  and  so  before 
the  board.  I  don't  know  what 
authority  we  have  in  this  matter,  *  • 

but  I  am  going  to  tell  him  that 
he  cannot  abuse  his  wife,  and 
that  he  must  provide  for  her 
better.  We  don't  want  men  on 
the  force  who  do  not  care  for 
their  wives." 

Men  seeking  appointments 
come  to  the  commissioner  in 
swarms.  He  smilingly  refers 
them  to  the  civil  service  board. 
If  they  are  known  to  him  per- 
sonally, he  tells  them  that  so 
far  as  character  is  concerned  he 
will  be  glad  to  recommend  them, 
but  that  he  has  no  power  to  go 
behind  the  action  of  the  board. 

The  president  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  As- 
sociation called  to  see  the  commissioner 
while  the  writer  was  in  his  office.  He 
wanted  to  tell  Mr.  Roosevelt  what  power 
his  association  wielded,  and  what  good  or 
harm  it  could  do.  Mr.  Roosevelt  listened, 
and  then  told  him  pleasantly  but  positively 
that  he  did  not  care  a  snap  of  his  fingers 
about  the  power  of  the  association. 

**  I  want  to  see  justice  done  to  you  as  to 
-every  one  else,"  he  said.  "  You  shall  have 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  you  may  be  sure, 
whether  you  are  powerful  or  weak." 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  offices  are  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  building  on  Mulberry  Street, 
which  has  been  the  headquarters  of  the 
police  force  for  many  years.  Across  the 
way  are  a  couple  of  tenements,  on  the 
lower  floors  of  which  are  the  offices  of  the 
police  reporters  of  the  daily  newspapers. 
From  this  point  of  vantage  they  can  survey 
the  building  at  all  times,  see  who  goes  in 


and  who  comes  out,  and  form  their  own 
judgment  of  what  is  going  on  inside.  Oc- 
casionally they  come  forth  from  their  dens 
and  visit  the  office  of  the  chief  on  the  first 
floor,  or  that  of  Police  Commissioner  Roose- 
velt on  the  third. 
In  the  outer  room  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  suite 


Theodore  Roosevelt 

is  a  big  desk,  standing  between  two  win- 
dows, and  a  typewriter  desk  in  the  corner. 
In  another  corner  stands  a  rack  on  which 
are  the  files  of  all  the  New  York  morning 
papers.  All  articles  about  the  police  board 
in  these  papers  are  marked  in  red,  so  that 
the  commissioners  can  know  each  morning 
at  a  glance  just  what  the  journals  are  say- 
ing about  them. 

The  second  room  is  an  anteroom  to  the 
third.  In  it  sits  the  attendant  who  guards 
the  commissioner's  door.  He  is  an  officer 
in  full  uniform,  and  he  takes  visitors'  cards 
in  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  When  several  cards 
have  accumulated,  the  commissioner  comes 
out,  excusing  himself  if  he  has  any  visitors 
in  his  private  office,  and  disposes  one  by 
one  of  the  people  who  have  been  waiting  to 
see  him.  It  does  not  take  him  long  to  deal 
with  them.  If  any  one  has  business  of 
importance,  he  makes  an  appointment  for 

an  hour  when  he  can  discuss,  the 
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length.  From  about  9:30  until  11:30  the 
reception  in  the  commissioner's  outer  office 
continues.  Then,  on  days  when  the  board 
holds  meetings,  the  commissioner  goes  to 
join  his  colleagues.  He  comes  out  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour  later  and  returns  to  his 


Wilhelm'ina,   Queen   of   Holland. 

office,  to  receive  more  visitors,  until  one 
o'clock.  He  remains  until  four  o'clock.  He 
is  up  and  down  stairs  a  great  deal,  consult- 
ing with  his  colleagues  and  with  the  chief. 

While  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  other  ambitions 
than  thief  catching  or  managing  a  force  of 
four  thousand  police  officers,  he  is  content 
for  the  present  with  the  reform  work.  This 
he  is  doing  wath  energy  and  success. 
*  *  *  * 

In  less  than  four  years  little  Wilhelmina 
will  be  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  de  /ado, 
with  power  to  select  her  ministers,  her  coun- 
cilors of  state,  and  her  husband. 

For  some  time  the   atmosphere  of  The 


Hague  has  been  hazy  with  political  intrigue. 
Every  royal  house  of  Europe — except  the 
Roman  Catholic  families — that  has  a 
marriageable  prince  to  offer,  has  designs 
upon  Wilhelmina's  hand.  Quite  recently 
Count  Rantzau,  the  German  ambassador  at 
the  Dutch  court,  was 
recalled  on  the  plea 
that  his  father  in 
law.  Prince  Bis- 
marck, desired  his 
society  at  Friedrichs- 
ruh.  The  real  reason 
for  his  retirement 
may  have  been  the 
ill  success  of  his  al- 
leged mission  to  pre- 
vent the  entente  cor- 
diale  between  the 
royal  houses  of  the 
Netherlands  and 
Great  Britain.  The 
Kaiser  has  six  sons, 
and  one  of  them,  he 
thinks,  would  make 
a  handsome  prince 
consort  to  Wilhel- 
mina, even  if  the 
Hollanders  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  ac- 
cept him  as  king. 
The  King  of  Saxony 
and  the  irrepressible 
I  Coburgers  —  the  old 

line  as  well   as   the 
new    Edinburgh 
^  branch  —  have      let 

Queen  Emma  know 
that    several    impe- 
cunious    scions     of 
their  houses  are  wait- 
ing for  an  opportun- 
ity   to     offer     their 
hand   and    heart    to 
the     young    queen. 
The  Tecks,  the  Bat- 
tenbergs,  and  the  princes  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  are  in  line,  as  a  matter  of  course;  but 
the  most  formidable  candidate,  so  far,   is 
Prince  Albert  of  Belgium,  son  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders.      If  Wilhelmina   should   choose 
him,  their  marriage  might  possibly  lead  to- 
wards a  reunion  of  the  Netherlands  with 
Belgium,  a  state  of  affairs  which  France 
would  not  approve. 

There  is  still  another  possibility  weighing 
upon  the  mind  of  Queen  Emma.  Her 
daughter  might  prefer  to  remain  single,  and 
to  designate  a  successor  to  the  throne, 
according  to  the  Dutch  constitution.  All 
these  are  question^  j^^gj-^ye  moment,  which 
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Four  Generations  of  English  Royalty. 
Queen  Victoria,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Prince  Edward  of  York. 


may,  in  a  few  years,  make  Wilhelmina's  archy,  there  is  certainly  no  present  pros- 
life  more  burdensome  than  is  that  of  her  pect  of  its  coming  to  an  end  for  lack  of  an 
humblest  subject.  heir  to  the  throne.  Should  Victoria  lay 
*  ♦  *  *  down  her  scepter,  her  son,- her  son's  son, 
Whatever  may  be  said  regarding  the  and  her  son's  son's  son  are  ready  to  take  it 
probable    duration   of    the   English    mon-  up  in  their  turns.     j^Q^fgJipw  ^J^^lj^^^^gs 
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four  generations  of  one  family  is  always 
unusual ;  and  when,  as  in  the  quartet  pic- 
tured on  page  41.  they  represent  a  sovereign 
and  her  heirs,  apparent  and  presumptive,  it 
is  even  more  remarkable. 

Eight  or  nine  years  ago  there  was  pub- 
lished a  similar  photograph  of  four  gener- 
ations of  the  German  imperial  family.  It 
was  called  "Hohenzollern  Gliick "  ;  but 
the  Hohenzollern  luck  was  speedily  changed 
by  the  death  of  two  members  of  the  royal 
quartet  within  a  few  months.  It  would  be 
a  strange  repetition  of  history  if  any  such 
fate  should  befall  their  cousins,  the  Coburg- 
Guelph  dynasty  of  England. 

*  *  *  * 

Wii^LiAM  Morris  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  most  gifted  and  versatile  men  of  his 
time.  He  has  won  brilliant  success  in  a 
dozen   different  fields.      He   is  a  poet,  de- 


signer, inventor,  and  manufacturer  ;  he  has 
his  own  weaving  establishment,  his  print- 
ing house,  and  a  dyeing  plant  of  his  own 
contrivance.  To  the  tattered  and  homeless 
masses  of  London  he  is  familiar  as  an 
orator  of  great  power,  in  commercial  circles 
he  has  the  repute  of  a  man  of  wealth,  and 
among  the  lovers  of  art  and  literature  he  is 
hailed  as  a  leader. 

Morris  has  of  late  thrown  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  socialistic  movement. 
He  is  a  determined  foe  of  the  capitalistic 
system,  which,  he  asserts,  has  killed  the 
beautiful  in  the  nineteenth  centur>',  and  has 
plunged  us  into  a  morass  of  ugliness  from 
which  there  seems  no  escape.  His  disgust 
w^th  existing  conditions  is,  however,  tem- 
pered with  an  unbounded  and  optimistic 
belief  in  the  future — differing  in  this  from 
Ruskin,  whose  conception  of  a  remedv  for 
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present  evils  lay  in  a  return  to  the  primitive 
conditions  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Morris  is  a  tall  man,  of  erect  bearing, 
with  keen  eyes,  a  forceful  brow,  and  a  heavy 
gray  beard.  Like  other  members  of  the 
socialistic  group  to  which  he  belongs,  he  has 
discarded  the  regulation  form  of  modern 


as  a  common  scold,  a  malignant  Tory,  op- 
posed to  the  comfort,  welfare,  and  prosperity 
of  the  "plain  people"  ;  a  snob,  a  prig,  a 
dyspeptic  mugwump,  and  what  not ! 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  pass  upon  the  va- 
rious criticisms  of  which  Mr.  Godkin  has 
been  the  object,  but  we  are  bound  to  admit 


E.  Lawrence  Godkin. 


attire,  and  dresses  in  soft  hats,  long  cloaks, 
and  shirts  of  cloth,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
sailor. 

♦  ♦  »  * 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  E.  Ivaw- 
rence  Godkin,  editor  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing  Post^  was  regarded  by  one  portion  of 
the  reading  public  as  a  hopeless  Utopian  in 
political  matters,  a  dreamer  to  whom  the 
practical  side  of  popular  government  had  no 
meaning  whatever  ;  while  another  section  of 
the  community — that  which  patronizes  the 
New  York  Sun.  for  instance — set  him  down 


that  the  main  cause  which  he  has  cham- 
pioned so  earnestly  and  so  long,  that  of  non 
partisan  municipal  government,  has  to  a 
great  extent  become  an  accomplished  fact 
in  the  metropolis,  and  to  no  single  citizen  is 
credit  due  for  this  achievement  more  than 
to  him.  For  his  persistent  **  pounding  "  of 
what  he  describes  as  the  "  powers  of  dark- 
ness," both  in  municipal  affairs  and  in  the 
ranks  of  the  national  parties,  Mr.  Godkin 
has  aroused  bitter  animosities  and  has  suf- 
fered virulent  personal  abuse — all  of  which, 

however,  has  not  caused  him  to  biidge.pnt^ 
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John  James  Ingalls. 
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inch  from  his  position.  He  can  now  afford 
to  look  back  with  complacency  on  the  last 
dozen  years  of  his  editorial  career,  for  this 
period  has  witnessed  the  realization  of  many 
of  his  cherished  dreams.  His  advocacy  of 
Cleveland  against  Blaine  in  the  campaign  of 
1884  is  considered  to  have  carried  great 
weight  with  independent  voters,  if  not  to 
have  actually  turned  the  scale  in  Cleveland's 
favor.  His  onslaught  on  the  **  spoils  sj-s- 
tem  *'  contributed  largely  to  the  introduction 
of  civil  service  reform  methods  all  over  the 
country,  while  his  denunciations  of  the  suc- 
cessive political  heresies  of  the  day  have 
done  much  to  form  a  correct  and  healthy 
public  opinion. 

Mr.  G^kin's  methods  have  often  been 
criticised  as  unnecessarily  harsh  and  aggres- 
sive ;  but,  like  Dr.  Parkhurst,  he  doubtless 
believes  that  cancers  are  not  to  be  cured 
with  bread  poultices.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  he  is  a  native  of  the  Green  Isle 
with  Cromwellian  as  well  as  Celtic  blood  in 
his  veins — an  ideal  combination,  one  would 
think,  for  fighting  purposes.  But  aside 
from  its  scathing  editorials,  in  which  politi- 


cal evil  doers  are  handled  without  gloves, 
and  often  with  the  "slangisms"  of  their 
own  creation,  Mr.  Godkin's  paper  occupies 
a  unique  position  in  the  daily  press  of 
America,  as  an  exponent  of  what  good 
English  writing  should  be.  Its  avoidance  of 
sensationalism,  of  all  that  panders  to  the 
morbid  instincts  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, has  doubtless  closed  many  sources 
of  revenue  to  the  I^sl ;  but  it  has  placed  the 
paper  on  its  high  plane,  and  made  it  one 
of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  country. 
*  *  ♦  ♦ 

John  James  Ingai,I3  of  Kansas  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  appearing  before 
the  Legislature  of  his  State  as  a  candidate 
for  the  seat  in  the  Senate  now  held  by  Mr. 
Peffer.  Five  years  ago,  when  some  one 
told  Mr.  Ingalls  that  a  man  named  Peffer 
was  a  candidate  for  the  seat  he  had  held 
with  such  distinction,  he  asked  rather 
scornfully,  **\Vho  is  Peffer?"  Mr.  Ingalls 
has  identified  Peffer  since. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Ingalls  in  public  life 
was  due  largely  to  his  power  of  invective.  He 
possessed  a  remarkable  speaking  vocabujary, 
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gained  by  reading  and  study.    He  achieved 
a  reputation  as  a  coiner  of  phrases,  made  up 
frequently  of  words  seldom  used  in  ordinary 
conversation.      He  seldom  made  a  speech 
that  he  did  not  use  some  phrase  that  lin- 
gered  for  many  days  after  on  the  public 
tongue.     He  was  a  parliamentarian  of  rec- 
ognized ability,  and  he  owed  to  that  fact, 
rather    than    to    personal    popularity,    his 
election  to  the  post  of  president/r^?  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  on  the  death  of 
Vice  President  Hendricks.     As 
a  presiding  officer  he  was  gen- 
erally     recognized     as      fair, 
though  some  of  his  decisions 
were  accounted  partisan  by  his 
political  opponents.     He  con- 
spicuously refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  scheme  to 
ignore   the   Senate   rules  and 
pass  the  so  called  Force  Bill  in 
defiance  of  the  protests  of  the 
Democrats. 

The  most  remarkable  speech 
which  Mr.  Ingalls  made  during 
his  term  in  the  Senate  was  a 
denunciation  of  the  rich,  made 
just  before  his  retirement. 
This  was  commonly  interpreted 
as  a  bid  for  the  favor  of  the 
Populists  in  his  State,  and  it 
lost  him  many  friends.  Some 
of  the  attacks  he  made  up>on 
his  fellow  members  will  live 
long  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate.  Notable  among  these 
were  his  assaults  on  Joe  Brown 
of  Georg^,  and  his  famous  com- 
bat with  Senator  Voorhees  of 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Ingalls  could  always  pack  the  Senate 
galleries  when  he  spoke,  and  he  was  con- 
sidered such  an  oratorical  marvel  that  his 
friends  thought  he  would  be  an  instant 
success  on  the  lecture  platform.  He  began 
lecturing  when  he  left  the  Senate  ;  but 
the  result  was  scarcely  what  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  presently  he  retired  to  Kansas, 
where  he  has  been  spending  most  of  his 
time  for  the  last  four  years,  living  on  a  farm, 
cultivating  crops  and  public  sentiment. 

Mr.  Ingalls  is  a  hero  in  his  own  home. 
He  is  an  affectionate  husband  and  father, 
and  he  had  no  more  earnest  and  attentive 
listeners,  whenever  he  made  a  public  speech, 
than  his  wife  and  daughter. 

♦  *  ♦  * 

Susan  B.  Anthony  lays  down  the  scepter 
of  command  in  the  women's  movement, 
having,  like  Gladstone  and  Bismarck,  set 
her  standard  of  victory  on  the  crumbling 


walls  of  the  enemy's  citadel.  There  are 
few  figures  so  picturesquely  impressive  as 
this  of  the  venerable  champion  of  her  sex. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  she  has  be- 
lieved with  all  her  heart,  taught  with 
all  her  might,  and  wrestled  with  her- 
culean force  against  the  powers  of  igno- 
rance and  despotism.  She  found  her  sex 
in  the  deeps  of  social  and  political  inequal- 
ity.    She  takes  off  her  harness  now  with 


Susan  B.  Anthony. 
/row  a  yictofrapA  by  Vemitr,  AlbaHy. 

every  woman  in  the  land  conscious  at  heart 
of  her  imprescriptible  rights,  and,  in  a 
measure,  competent  to  enforce  them. 

Before  the  temperate  persistency  of  Miss 
Anthony,  all  the  old  sophistries  of  the 
"  unsexing "  of  women,  the  sepulchral 
train  of  evils  supposed  to  be  involved  in  ad- 
mitting their  equality,  have  become  a  de- 
rision and  an  emptiness.  It  was  not  for  the 
"  new  woman,"  or  the  man  woman,  or  the 
fantastic  nondescript  who  outmans  man, 
that  Miss  Anthony  battled.  Her  plea  was 
for  the  mother's  right.the  wife's  prerogative, 
the  maid's  security  before  the  law.  All 
these  have  been  substantially  won. 

♦  *  TT  * 

"Brusque  as  Brutus  was,"  sedate  of 
temperament,  honest  to  a  fault,  and  gener- 
ally disliked — such  is  Henri  Brisson,  one  of 
the  foremost  French  politicians  of  the  day. 
He  wears  shabby  clothes,  inhabits  a  fifth 
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Story  flat  in  a  back  street,  and  is  said  to 
possess  all  the  virtues,  but  not  a  single  at- 
tractive quality.  Do  you  wonder  that  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  after  the 
resignation  of  M.  Gr^vy,  he  received  only 
twenty  six  votes  ? 

M.  Brisson  has  just  completed  his  sixtieth 
year.  Under  the  empire  he  was  an  obscure 
lawyer.  Gambetta  made  of  him  a  success- 
ful journalist,  who  delighted  in  proclaiming 
himself  an  advanced  mason  and  the  un- 
alterable foe  of  Jesuitism.  In  September, 
1870,  when  the  second  empire  fell,  the  gov- 
ernment of  national  defense  appointed 
Brisson  deputy  mayor  of  Paris ;  and  five 
months  later  he  saw  the  great  ambition  of 
his  life  fulfilled,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly.  Newspaper  readers  are  fa- 
miliar with  his  subsequent  career  as  parlia- 
mentarian, as  vice  president  and  still  later 
as  president  of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  as 


chief  of  the  Panama  Commission,  and  as 
minister  of  justice.  Brisson 's  attempt  at 
premiership,  in  1885,  was  satisfactory 
neither  to  his  party  nor  to  the  nation  at 
large.  Today  he  stands  midway  between 
radicalism  and  opportunism — which  latter 
signifies  that  blind  conservatism  met  with 
on  the  European  continent. 

Brisson  is  a  man  who  would  rise  to  the 
highest  position  within  the  gift  of  the 
people  in  almost  any  country-  but  his  own. 
Honesty,  force  of  character,  high  intellect, 
and  political  integrity  are  a  tolerably  com- 
plete equipment  for  a  statesman  in  most 
lands,  but  in  the  Gallic  mind  these  virtues 
lose  much  of  their  significance  if  unaccom- 
panied by  grace  of  personality,  by  brilliancy 
and  verve.  M.  Brisson  will  probably  live 
and  die  in  his  fifth  story  flat ;  the  Elys^ 
was  built  for  cleverer,  if  not  more  courag- 
eous men.  ^^ 
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THE  RED  CROSS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 


An  eyewitness^  account  of  the  remarkable  work  done  by  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Japan 

during  the  recent  zvar  with   China — The  phenomenal  development  of  an 

organization  that  was  formed  upon  American  models. 


WHEN  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  Japan, 
twenty  seven  years  ago,  the  Red 
Cross  Society  was  a  thing  unknown 
there.  There  were  no  surgeons,  doctors,  or 
trained  nurses  attached  to  the  forces  of 
either  belligerent  party,  and  it  was  then 
with  the  Japanese  exactly  as  it  has  been 
with  their  Chinese  adversaries  during  the 
recent  war.  The  wounded  were  left  to  die 
on  the  battle  fields,  and  for  lack  of  medical 
aid  and  proper  nursing  hundreds  of  men, 
whose  lives  might  easily  have  been  saved, 
perished  in  misery  and  neglect  in  the  places 
where  they  had  happened  to  fall.  Soon 
after  peace  had  been  reestablished,  the 
Japanese  applied  themselves  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  western  civilization,  and  as  a  natural 
result  began  the  formation  of  the  army  and 
navy  which  have  lately  won  the  adfniration 
of  the  world.  Their  desire  has  been  to  get 
the  best  of  everything,  including  not  only 
instructors,  weapons,  and  ammimition,  but 
also  the  perfection  in  minor  details  without 
which  no  army  can  be  said  to  be  complete. 
Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  obtaining 
signal  corps,   military  telegraphists,  and  a 


commissariat  of  absolute  reliability  and 
eflSciency.  In  the  march  of  improvement 
the  medical  department  was  not  forgotten, 
and  a  Red  Cross  Society  was  duly  organized, 
the  empress  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  tak- 
ing the  utmost  interest  in  its  establishment. 
Under  the  direct  auspices  of  her  Japanese 
majesty,  a  school  for  trained  nurses  was 
founded  in  Tokio.  I  visited  it  some  years 
ago,  and  was  amazed  to  observe  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  system  which  governs  it.  In  all 
branches  of  modern  surgery  and  medicine 
the  Japanese  have  achieved  the  same  suc- 
cess that  has  crowned  their  labors  in  other 
fields,  and  many  of  their  surgeons  and 
physicians  have  already  made  their  mark 
in  the  world  of  medical  science.  To  the 
chief  surgeon  of  the  second  Japanese  army, 
who  was  for  many  years  director  of  the 
Tokio  hospital,  is  assigned  the  credit  of  a 
very  interesting  discovery — that  of  the 
wonderful  antiseptic  properties  of  ashes. 
**  The  great  advantage  of  this  knowledge," 
he  remarked  to  me,  "is  that  one  can  almost 
always  obtain  the  ashes.  Merely  light  a 
handful   of   straw,    for   example,  and  in  a 
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moment  you  have  this  simple  antiseptic, 
which  when  applied  to  a  wound  will  pre- 
vent all  further  complication."  Many  trials 
of  the  eflSciency  of  this  discovery  have  been 
made  not  only  in  the  hospitals  in  Tokio,  but 
during  the  war,  and  all  have  been  \er\  suc- 
cessful. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  Red  Cross 
Society  of  Japan,  by  the  medical  staff  of 


short  of  miraculous.  When  the  troops  be- 
gan to  retreat  to  their  camps,  they  remained 
behind  on  the  field  to  aid  all  who  might  be 
in  need  of  their  ser\ices.  Many,  however, 
they  could  not  reach,  l^ecause  of  the  un- 
ceasing fire  from  the  Chinese  forts.  And 
woe  to  the  unfortunate  Japanese  soldiers 
left  upon  the  field.  With  the  advent  of 
night  the  Chinese  scouted  far  and  near,  and 


Japanese  Nurses  Dressing  the  Wounds  of  a  Japanese  Soldier  and  a  Chinese  Prisoner. 


the  army  and  of  the  hospitals,  during  the 
recent  war,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  And 
not  only  did  they  look  after  their  own  in- 
jured soldiers,  but  everj- where  and  in  every 
case  after  the  Chinese  wounded  as  well. 

At  the  battle  of  Pen  Yang,  when  General 
Oshima  unsuccessfully  tried  to  dislodge  the 
Chinese  from  their  forts,  the  medical  corps 
without  exception  behaved  like  heroes. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  ambulances,  and  the 
entire  staff  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  had 
been  on  the  alert  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fighting.  Surgeons,  nurses,  and  bearers,  with 
the  utmost  courage  and  self  sacrifice,  braved 
all  dangers  and  seemed  to  be  ever^-where  at 
once.  Under  a  continuous  and  deadly  fire 
from  the  enemy  they  managed  to  attend  to 
nearly  all  the  wounded  in  a  manner  little 


cut  off  the  head  and  hands  of  every  wounded 
foeman  they  could  find. 

On  the  morning  of  September  i6,  when 
the  Mikado's  army  entered  the  forts,  they 
found  in  several  of  them  the  frightfully 
mutilated  bodies  of  their  friends  who  had 
been  made  prisoners.  Hands  and  heads 
were  missing,  others  had  been  scalped, 
others  lay  with  their  eyes  plucked  out  and 
ears  slashed  away.  The  city  itself  had  been 
long  since  deserted  by  the  Coreans  and 
sacked  by  the  Chinese.  It  presented  a 
pitiful  sight.  Ever>'  house  had  been  broken 
into,  the  streets  were  piled  high  with 
broken  furniture  and  strewn  with  the  bodies 
of  dogs,  horses,  and  men,  while  the  ground 
was  covered  with  Chinese  uniforms  and 
long  queues.  Strange  to  say,  as  soon  as 
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the  Chinamen  perceived  their  defeat,  they 
had  cut  off  the  latter  and  thrown  aside  their 
uniforms  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  pass 
themselves  off  as  Coreans. 

General  Notzu  and  his  staff  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  governor's  palace,  but 
lately  abandoned  by  the  Chinese  command- 
ers. There,  in  the  middle  of  the  large  hall, 
was  discovered  the  bloody  and  mutilated 
head  of  a  young  and  gallant  Japanese 
officer.  Lieutenant  Takeuchi.  The  day  be- 
fore he  had  been  slightly  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  in  all  the  disorder  and 
haste  attendant  upon  the  evacuation  of  Pen 
Yang  the  Chinese  had  not  forgotten  to  ac- 
complish this  last  horrible  deed. 

After  such  horrors  would  it  have  been 
surprising  to  see  the  Japanese  soldiers,  ex- 
cited by  the  battle  and  by  this  barbarous 
execution  of  their  comrades,  cast  all  discip- 
line to  the  winds,  and  avenge  their  friends 
by  shooting  every  Chinese  prisoner  ?  Yet, 
in  spite  of  the  rage  which  filled  their  hearts, 
the  Japanese  exhibited  the  most  marvelous 
self  controL  Such  was  their  discipline  that 
not  one  soldier,  though  half  maddened  by 
the  fighting  and  by  the  sight  of  so  bloody  a 
harvest,  would  have  dared  to  ill  treat  one  of 
the  eight  hundred  prisoners  without  an 
order  to  do  so.  And  the  only  order  that 
came  from  the  officers  was  :  *' These  men 
must  be  well  treated.** 

Well  treated?  Yes,  and  more — treated 
more  kindly  than  the  prisoners  of  any  na- 
tion were  ever  treated  by  their  conquerors. 
I  went  to  see  them  a  few  days  after  the 
battle,  and  what  a  sight  they  presented ! 
With  their  cruel  and  ferocious  faces  they 
were  more  like  savages  or  wild  beasts  than 
human  beings.  Among  them,  in  a  private 
room,  were  a  commander  and  several 
officers.  At  first  the  commander  could  not 
be  induced  to  speak,  but  after  I  had  told 
him  that  I  knew  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  many 
other  officials  in  Tientsin,  and  that  I  had 
come  to  see  whether  he  needed  anything, 
he  became  more  communicative.  I  asked 
him  how  he  was  treated. 

•*  Oh,  so  well,  so  well,**  he  answered ; 
'*  three  meals  a  day  and  all  the  rice  and 
fresh  water  I  wish  for.  I  canuot  under- 
stand it.** 

Considering  what  it  cost  Japan  to  carry 
rice  and  provisions  to  such  a  distance  and 
through  a  mountainous  country,  where 
roads  are  unknown,  such  treatment  was 
more  than  generous. 

**  So  you  cannot  understand  it  ?  **  I  said. 
•*  Well,  it  is  because  the  Japanese  are  civ- 
ilized and  you  are  barbarians.  Are  you  not 
glad  they  did  not  cut  off  your  head  ?  ** 


"  Yes,  very  glad.  No  words  could  ex- 
press my  gratefulness.*' 

*' Suppose  you  should  in  some  way  re- 
cover your  liberty  and  retmm  to  your  own 
forces,  what  would  you  do  if  one  of  these 
officers  who  are  treating  you  so  kindly  now, 
fell  into  your  hands  ?  Would  you  treat  him 
in  the  same  way  ?  '* 

*'  I  would  like  to,  but'* —  and  he  shook 
his  head — "  I  fear  I  could  not.** 

*•  But  why  ?  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  the 
treatment  you  accord  to  prisoners?'* 

**  Yes,  it  is  very  bad.  But  it  is  the  result 
of  orders  from  higher  authority.'* 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  almost  without 
exception  the  Chinese  officials  approve  of 
the  slaughter  and  mutilation  of  prisoners. 
In  the  papers  which  the  Chinese  general 
left  behind  him  were  found  proclamations 
promising  rewards  for  Japanese  heads,  or 
parts  of  a  head  !  The  governor  of  Formosa 
and  other  high  officers  issued  similar  pro- 
clamations, and  at  the  same  time  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  was  directing  his  ministers 
to  announce  that  all  the  Chinese  residing 
in  Japan  need  have  no  fear;  that  should 
they  be  attacked  in  any  way,  they  would  be 
guarded ;  in  short,  that  they  were  under 
the  imperial  protection. 

I  told  the  Chinese  commander  that  in 
passing  through  Hiroshima  I  had  seen 
seventy  Chinese  prisoners,  and  that  they 
were  treated  as  well  as  he  himself  was.  It 
seemed  to  be  beyond  his  comprehension. 

From  the  prisoners*  quarters  I  went  to 
the  hospital  for  wounded  Chinese.  I  may 
mention  here  that  the  Chinese  had  no 
doctors,  no  ambulances  whatever,  and  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  abandon  their  own 
wounded  to  die  like  dogs.  The  Red  Cross 
Society  had  picked  up  eighty  of  the  latter, 
and  they  were  treated  exactly  as  were  the 
Japanese.  Their  hospital  was  admirably 
fitted  up,  and  fully  provided  with  medicines, 
drugs,  and  surgical  instruments.  These 
were  carried  in  large  and  very  strong  lacquer 
chests,  divided  into  compartments.  I  wit- 
nessed a  number  of  operations,  some  of 
them  extremely  difficult,  and  I  was  amazed 
at  the  quickness,  dexterity,  and  wonderful 
skill  of  the  Japanese  sui^eons.  I  have  seen 
operations  performed  in  the  best  hospitals 
of  America  and  Europe,  and  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  nowhere  was  quicker  or  better 
work  to  be  observed.  Upon  my  arrival 
at  the  hospital,  a  Chinese  soldier  who  had 
received  two  rifle  balls  in  the  chest  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  one  bullet  having 
pierced  him  through,  the  other  being  still 
in  the  wound.  In  much  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  it,  the  first  wound  had  been 
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attended  to,  the  bullet  had  been  extracted 
from  the  second,  and  both  had  been  washed 
and  dressed.  It  was  admirably  done.  Only 
three  of  those  eighty  wounded  men  died. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  military  head- 
quarters, where  I  was  the  guest  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  I  witnessed  two  extremely 
interesting  scenes. 

Four  Chinese  boatmen  were  brought  in 
by  soldiers.  These  men  owned  a  lax^ 
junk,  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle  it  had 
been  seized  upon  by  some  Japanese  soldiers, 
who  commanded  the  boatmen  to  ferry  them 
across  the  river,  which  of  course  they  were 
obliged  to  do.  They  were  terribly  frightened, 
and  dropped  upon  their  knees  fully  expect- 
ing that  they  would  be  beheaded.  To  their 
surprise,  a  generous  sum  of  money  was 
handed  to  them  for  the  help  they  had 
rendered  the  Japanese  soldiers,  and  they 
were  told  that  they  could  return  to  their 
country  ;  and  in  order  that  they  should  not 
be  stopped  on  the  way  by  Japanese  men  of 
war,  a  passport  was  given  tiem. 

Just  behind  these  men  stood  a  very  pretty 
Chinese  woman,  of  extremely  refined  ap- 
pearance. She  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
alarmed.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  Chinese 
telegraph  operator  of  Pen  Yang,  and  was 
the  only  woman  found  in  the  deserted  city, 
the  Corean  women  having  fled  long  before 
the  arrival  of  either  hostile  party.  She  had 
not  been  annoyed  in  any  way,  but  had  been 
left  perfectly  free,  and  provided  with  food 
and  provisions.  She  had  come  to  head- 
quarters to  ask  that  her  husband,  one  of 
Uie  prisoners,  be  set  at  liberty.  This  re- 
quest, of  course,  had  to  be  refused,  the  man 
being  considered  a  very  important  prisoner 
on  account  of  the  knowledge  of  Chinese 
secrets  and  plans  which  he  had  undoubt- 
edly obtained  as  telegraph  operator.  She 
was  assured  that  he  would  be  kindly  treated, 
and  was  then  advised  to  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  reaching  her  family  offered  by  the  re- 
turn of  the  Chinese  junk — which  she  finally 
decided  to  do.  Those  who  have  any  famili- 
arity with  the  customs  of  war  know  how 
victorious  soldiers,  in  any  country,  usually 
treat  the  women  of  a  conquered  city  ;  and 
yet  in  a  town  occupied  by  twenty  thousand 
soldiers  and  coolies — these  last  belonging 
to  the  very  lowest  class  of  people  in  Japan 
— the  only  woman  present,  the  wife  of  an 
enemy,  was  entirely  unmolested. 

Everywhere,  at  Kinchow,  Tallian  Wan, 
and  Port  Arthur,  the  Japanese  medical  staff 
and  the  many  aids  were  constantly  at  the 
front,  bestowing  their  attention  and  skilled 
care  upon  friends  and  enemies  alike. 

The   military  headquarters  of  Japan  are 


situated  in  Hiroshima,  and  during  the  war 
the  residence  of  the  emperor  was  in  the 
same  city.  It  is  but  two  miles  distant  from 
Ujina,  the  great  seaport  from  which  aH  the 
ships  and  transports  were  sent  The  city 
lies  on  a  beautiful  delta  in  one  of  the  health- 
iest and  most  picturesque  spots  of  Japan. 
To  it  the  transports  brought  all  the  wounded 
from  the  field  hospitals,  as  soon  as  they  could 
safely  be  removed.  I  arrived  from  Pen 
Yang  with  a  large  number  of  wounded  offi- 
cers, ten  days  after  the  battle  ;  for,  know- 
ing that  a  second  army  was  soon  to  leave 
Japan  for  China,  I  was  anxious  to  follow  it 
rather  than  to  remain  with  the  first  army  in 
Corea.  The  day  after  my  arrtval  in  Hiro- 
shima, I  went  to  visit  the  hospital,  or  rather 
the  hospitals.  They  are  situated  on  gronnd 
presented  by  the  emperor,  a  short  distance 
from  the  city,  at  the  back  of  the  old  and 
wonderfully  picturesque  castle,  in  a  charm- 
ing little  valley  divided  into  gardens  and 
parks,  many  of  which  extend  as  far  as  the 
wooded  hills  which  entirely  surround  it. 
There  are  four  series  of  hospital  build- 
ings, accommodating  a  total  of  more  than 
three  thousand  patients. 

I  was  graciously  received  by  the  surgeon 
major  general  of  the  Japanese  armies,  T. 
Ishiguro. 

**  I  have  heard  much  about  you  from  Pen 
Yang,  * '  he  said.  * *In  his  report  (which  I  read 
yesterday  to  his  majesty )  our  surgeon  general 
in  Corea  mentioned  your  presence  there, 
your  visits  to  the  ambulances  and  hospitals, 
and  the  interest  you  manifested  in  both 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  wounded.  If 
you  wish  to  visit  our  hospitab  here,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  show  jrou  around." 

Before  leaving  his  room,  the  surgeon 
general  opened  a  silk  bag,  and  taking  from 
it  a  roll  of  bandages  made  of  the  finest  ma- 
terial, he  said  : 

**  These  have  been  made  by  her  majesty, 
the  empress.  You  know  that  she  takes  the 
greatest  interest  in  our  wounded  and  sick 
soldiers.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
she  and  the  ladies  of  the  court  have  been 
accustomed  to  spend  several  hours  a  day  in 
making  bandages  and  a  dozen  other  useful 
things.  An  apartment  in  the  imperial 
palace  at  Tokio  has  been  ttuned  into  a 
work  room,  and  her  majesty  and  the  other 
ladies  work  very  hard,  I  can  assure  you.** 

Upon  this  we  started  on  our  visiting  tour, 
the  surgeon  general  taking  along  the 
precious  bag.  The  buildings,  which  are 
one  story  in  height,  are  separated  by  small 
but  attractive  gardens.  Immense  windows 
open  on  both  sides  upon  the  wide  surround- 
ing verandas. 
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The  first  hospital  we  visited  was  divided 
into  private  rooms,  occupied  by  officers.  I 
never  in  my  life  saw  daintier  or  cleaner 
apartments.  The  patients  were  undoubtedly 
well  treated,  for  in  each  room  I  saw  flowers, 
fresh  fmit,  cigarettes,  books,  and  a  dozen 
other  luxuries.  A  commander  was  being 
attended  by  his  daughter,  a  pretty  young 
girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  dressed  in  a  mag- 
nificent silk  ktmono. 

To  each  officer  the  surgeon  general  pre- 
sented one  of  the  bandages  made  by  the 
empress,  and  I  cannot  describe  the  emotion 
with  which  the  gifts  were  received.  It  re- 
minded me  of  what  I  had  read  some  yeais 
ago  about  Napoleon  visiting  the  ambulances, 
and  I  could  well  imagine  the  feelings  of  A 
wounded  soldier  receiving  the  cross  of 
honor,  or  a  mere  look  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy from  his  beloved  emperor. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  common 
•oldieiB  were  equally  well  kept  and  clean — 
•o  clean,  indeed,  and  so  well  furnished  that 
nowhere  could  I  detect  any  of  those  dis- 
agreeable odors  always  met  with  in  our 
own  hospitals.  In  these,  instead  of  private 
rooms,  were  long  dormitories,  at  one  end 
of  which  were  lavatories  and  bath  rooms. 
Each  bed  was  covered  with  a  spotless  white 
quilt,  thickly  padded  with  feathers,  and 
each  man  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  JU- 
ffumo  with  a  red  cross  on  the  left  sleeve. 
They  were  provided,  as  I  have  already  in- 
timated, with  the  best  tonics  and  wines,  the 
choicest  fruits,  cigarettes,  books,  and  news- 
papers. 

The  surgeon  general  took  the  keenest 
interest  in  everything,  inquiring  about  the 
serious  cases,  carefully  examining  some  of 
them,  and  addressing  a  kind  word  to  all. 
Among  tlie  Japanese  was  a  Chinese  soldier 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Assan,  but  now 
looking  well,  clean,  and  perfectly  satisfied. 
I  asked  him  whether  he  was  weU  treated. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  '"butl  would  like 
to  have  Chinese  food.  I  do  not  see  why 
they  do  not  f^  me  Chinese  food. ' ' 

It  was  a  stsggering  demonstration  of  in- 
gratitude. And  while  he  was  offering  his 
petty  complaint  his  comrades  were  mutilat- 
ing and  beheading  every  Japanese  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  fall  into  their  hands ! 

Among  the  buildings  of  each  hospital 
there  is  one  entirely  devoted  to  surgical 
operations.  In  one  of  them,  while  I  was 
there,  the  snigeoos  were  amputating  a 
soldier*  s  leg,  above  the  knee.  It  could  not 
have  been  done  with  more  dexterity  or 
nicety.  The  man  was  a  common  soldier, 
and  yet,  the  case  being  very  serious,  the 


chief  surgeon  of  the  hospital  himself  oper- 
ated. I  need  not  say  that  the  latest  devices 
and  methods  in  medicine  and  surgery  were 
employed. 

The  staff  in  charge  of  the  hospital  was 
composed  of  a  chief,  thirty  surgeons  and 
doctors,  seven  druggists,  eighteen  head 
nurses,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  eight 
ordinary  nurses. 

The  kindness  and  attention  of  the  nurses 
towards  the  patients  was  beyond  description. 
At  their  head  was  one  of  the  most  respected 
women  of  Japan,  Countess  Nere,  wife  of 
Admiral  Count  Nere.  Like  the  other  nurses, 
she  was  very  simply  dressed  in  a  white  linen 
gown.  Many  of  the  wealthier  and  noblest 
ladies  of  Japan  were  among  her  assistants, 
having  left  their  beautiful  homes  and  given 
up  all  the  pleasures  of  life  to  come  to  these 
hospitals  and  care  for  the  wounded.  The 
noble  example  set  by  the  empress  was  fol- 
lowed by  women  of  all  ranks. 

On  returning  with  the  surgeon  general  to 
his  office,  he  showed  me  a  package  of  dis- 
infectant bandages.  Every  Japanese  soldier 
carries  one  of  these  under  his  coat,  so  that 
as  soon  as  he  is  wounded  he  is  able  to 
dress  his  wound  or  to  have  it  dressed  by  a 
comrade. 

"Thanks  to  this,**  the  surgeon  general 
added,  "and  to  the  qxiick  attention  given 
to  injuries,  we  can  cure  in  fifteen  days  a 
wound  that  otherwise  would  require  two 
months.'* 

As  I  was  leaving,  a  band  began  to  play  in 
the  garden. 

"  What  is  this  ?**  I  asked, 

**  A  military  band  which  the  emperor  has 
sent  to  play  for  the  amusement  of  the 
wounded.  His  majesty  has  ordered  a  mili- 
taiy  and  a  naval  band  to  come  here  in 
tam^  every  day." 

Where  in  the  world  are  wounded  soldiers 
or  prisoners  better  treated  ? 

Nor  did  the  Red  Cross  Society  and 
the  ambulance  service  neglect  the  sailors. 
One  of  the  finest  steamers  of  the  Nippon 
Yusen  Kaisha  (Japanese  Steamship  Com- 
pany)—the  Kobe  Maru — ^was  fitted  up  as  a 
hospital,  and  followed  tlie  fleet  everywhere. 
Its  magnificent  cabins,  larger  than  those  of 
any  ship  I  know,  and  its  beautiful  saloons, 
were  transformed  into  a  model  hospital. 

No  one  will  deny  after  this  simple  state- 
ment of  fact,  that  the  Red  Cress  Society  of 
Japan,  together  with  the  medical  staff, 
earned  as  substantial  glory  in  the  late  war  by 
their  good  work  in  the  cause  of  mercy,  as 
did  the  Mikado*s  sailors  and  soldiers  by 
their  victories  in  battle. 
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ON  THE  WAY  NORTH. 


THE  train  strolled  along  as  only  a 
Southern  train  can,  stopping  to  pick 
flowers  and  admire  views  and  take 
an  unnecessary  number  of  drinks.  Why 
should  you  hurry  when  you  have  barely  a 
dozen  people  in  your  three  cars,  and  the 
down  train  will  keep  you  waiting  anywhere 
from  half  an  hour  to  half  a  day  at  the 
switch  ?  Everybody  in  the  three  cars  would 
have  taken  the  same  view,  except  the  young 
man  from  the  North,  who  was  trying  to  get 
back  there  again.  He  read  his  paper  down 
to  the  last  '*  Wanted,"  and  calculated  on 
its  margin  how  much  it  must  cost  the  com- 
pany to  run  a  car  for  one  commercial 
traveler,  very  sleepy,  one  old  man  near 
enough  to  his  second  childhood  to  claim 
half  fare,  a  negro  nurse  with  a  white  baby 
that  wasn't  big  enough  to  have  any  fare  at 
all,  and  himself,  Gardiner  Forrest— of  New 
York  City,  thank  goodness  ! 

If  only  things  were  different  and  she  were 
on  this  train  !  He  had  heard  her  tell  Doug- 
las that  she  expected  to  go  North  about  the 
twenty  seventh,  though  she  hadn't  taken 
the  trouble  to  mention  it  to  him.  If  she 
had  chanced  to  take  this  train  and  things 
had  been  different,  they  could  have  dis- 
posed of  her  aunt  some  way.  Perhaps  fate 
would  have  sent  her  one  of  her  numerous 
headaches.  Amy  never  had  things  the 
matter  with  her,  which  was  one  reason  you 
liked  to  travel  with  her ;  and  she  was  the 
nicest,  jolliest  girl  in  the  world,  which  was 
the  other  reason. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  slowcoach  of  a 
train,  or  such  a  stupid  journey  ?  It  was  a 
relief  when  the  conductor  banged  the  door, 
and,  coming  down  the  aisle  with  a  step 
that  was  almost  hurried,  stopped  at  the  op- 
posite section  to  speak  to  the  neg^o  nurse. 

"There's  a  lady  fainted  in  the  forward 
car,  and  there  don't  nobody  seem  to  know 
what  to  do  with  her,"  he  said.  **  There's 
nothing  but  men  in  there,  and  they  ain't 
much  good  at  nursing.  Can't  you  come  in 
and  lend  a  hand?" 

"Course  I  can,"  she  said  with  only  a 
slight  negjo  accent,  rising  in  evident  enjoy- 
ment of  the  situation.  "I'm  a  fust  rate 
nurse.  I'll  drap  the  baby  right  here,  sir, 
if  you'll  just  see  he  don't  fall  off.     He  won't 


trouble  you  a  mite."  And  to  Forrest's  dis- 
may, she  plumped  the  child  down  on  the 
seat  facing  him,  and  bustled  off  after  the 
conductor. 

The  two  eyed  each  other  in  silence  a  few 
minutes,  each  measuring  his  man.  Forrest 
decided  to  begin  with  a  high  hand,  and  let 
the  other  see  who  was  master. 

"  Young  man,"  he  said,  "  if  you  dare  to 
yell  or  wiggle  or  do  anything  unusual,  I'll 
lick  you !" 

The  nurse  had  said  "he,"  and  he  took 
her  word  for  it.  If  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
a  lady,  he  would  apologize  and  retract. 
The  baby  leaned  towards  him  and  said 
distinctly,  "  Papa  !" 

"Good  heavens!"  ejaculated  Forrest. 
"  Do  you  want  to  start  a  scandal  ?  I'm  not 
your  papa.     You  have  made  a  mistake." 

"  Papa,"  repeated  the  baby,  breaking  into 
a  gummy  smile  with  two  absurd  teeth  in  the 
middle  of  it. 

"  Don't  say  it  so  loud,"  implored  Forrest. 
"  Really  you're  all  off.  We're  not  related 
at  all.     You  can't  bunco  me,  my  friend." 

This  evidently  reminded  the  baby  of 
something  funny,  for  he  burst  into  a  hic- 
coughing little  giggle  that  made  his  tem- 
porary guardian  roar  with  laughter. 

"  Papa,  take  baby,"  he  shouted. 

"Oh,  I  can't  possibly.  I  don't  know 
how.  I'd  lose  your  head  off  or  something, " 
remonstrated  the  other.  The  baby  still  held 
out  eager  arms,  crying, 

"Take  him,  take  him  !"  and  a  warning 
change  began  to  come  over  his  face.  Even 
Forrest  knew  what  that  meant. 

"  Say,  drop  that,"  he  exclaimed.  "  You 
mustn't  cry,  you  know.  Nobody  does  now, 
it's  bad  form.  Here,  I'll  come  over  beside 
you  and  you  can  get  in  my  lap  if  you  know 
how  to  work  it.  Steady  there,  general. 
I  suppose  the  proper  way  is  to  grip  you 
around  the  waist,  only  you  don't  seem  to 
have  any.  What  a  lot  of  clothes  you  do 
wear  !" 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  getting  the  baby 
safely  settled  that  he  did  not  notice  that  the 
train  had  stopped  at  a  wayside  station,  and 
that  a  tall  girl,  evidently  of  the  North,  was 
staring  at  him  in  utter  amazement  from  the 
door  of  the  car^igiti^ed  by  ^^UU^IC 
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"There  you  are,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,'* 
he  was  beginning  triumphantly,  when  a 
giri's  voice  with  a  suspicion  of  laughter  in 
it  said,  close  beside  him, 

**  You  seem  to  have  a  new  business,  Mr. 
Forrest.'* 

Forrest  started  to  spring  to  his  feet,  but 
remembered  the  baby  just  in  time. 

**Miss  Baramore!**  he  said.  **  I  never 
was  so  glad  to  see  any  one  in  my  life,  but  I 
can't  get  up  very  well.  Do  sit  down  and 
tell  me  if  I*m  holding  the  little  beggar  all 
right.** 

Amy  Baramore  laughed  outright  as  she 
dropped  into  the  opposite  seat. 

**  Did  you  steal  it?"  she  asked. 

• '  No  ;  it  is  a  ward  in  chancery.  I  am  to 
manage  its  affairs  till  its  nurse  comes  back 
from  the  forward  car,  where  some  one  is  ill. 
What  good  luck  brings  you  here — ^without 
your  aunt,**  he  was  going  to  say,  but  chang- 
ed it  to  a  rather  lame  **  any  way  ?" 

"  My  aunt  is  going  to  join  me  at  Ross. 
She  went  on  there  while  I  stayed  over 
night  with  the  Carters,*'  she  said,  answer- 
ing the  unspoken  question  with  calm 
directness.  It  was  much  better  to  say  a 
thing  right  out  than  to  have  it  in  your 
mind  and  try  to  hide  it,  when  you  were 
talking  with  Amy  Baramore. 

"  Papa  !'*  broke  in  a  little  voice. 

**  There  he  goes  again,*'  Forrest  ex- 
claimed. *'  It  is  a  clear  case  of  blackmail, 
Miss  Baramore.  I  offered  to  compromise 
on  *  uncle  *  and  a  gold  watch,  but  he 
wouldn't  even  consider  it.  I'll  smash  him 
if  he  doesn't  give  it  up  befgre  your  aunt 
comes.  She  doesn't  like  me  any  too  well 
as  it  is." 

Miss  Baramore  leaned  forward  and  held 
out  a  gloved  finger  to  the  baby,  without 
noticing  the  last  remark. 

**I  never  knew  a  baby  intimately,"  she 
said.  **  We  haven't  had  any  in  the  family 
for  years,  except  some  little  cousins  that 
were  too  far  off  to  count.  I  didn't  know 
how  dear  they  were,"  she  added,  as  the 
baby's  hand  ciu'led  around  her  finger  and 
tried  to  put  it  in  his  mouth. 

"Mamma?"  suggested  the  baby,  evi- 
dently not  very  sure  on  that  point. 

**That  will  do,"  said  Forrest  severely. 
•*  This  has  got  to  be  stopped.  He'll  be  set- 
ting up  some  little  brothers  and  sisters  next. 
I  suppose  the  first  duty  of  a  nurse  is  to  tap 
on  the  window  and  point  out  objects  of 
interest." 

**  Pretty  horsies  and  baa  lambs  and  choo- 
choos,'*  added  Amy.  Forrest  looked  dis- 
mayed. 

**Say,  I  don't  really  have  to  talk  that 


rot,  do  I  ?"  he  broke  out.  "  It  won't  injure 
his  brains  or  anything  to  hear  straight 
ahead  English  for  a  little  while  ?  I'll  stick 
to  words  of  one  syllable,  if  necessary,  but  I 
can't  do  baby  talk,  and  I  won't." 

"I'll  interpret  for  him,**  she  answered. 
•*  I  can  do  it  fairly  well.  I  used  to  practise 
it  on  my  dog. ' ' 

Forrest  laughed  a  little  to  himself. 

"I'll  tell  him  a  story,  and  you  translate 
it  for  him,"  he  said.  "  Nurses  always  tell 
stories.  Well,  once  upon  a  time  there  was 
a  poor  little  boy  who  played  all  day  in  a 
shabby  back  yard ;  and  right  next  door 
there  lived  a  beautiful  little  girl  who  had 
everything  she  wanted,  including  a  stun- 
ning back  yard  to  play  in.  The  little  boy 
loved  her  so  much  that  he  couldn't  keep 
away  from  the  fence  that  divided  them  ;  but 
when  the  little  girl  saw  him  she  always 
nodded  pleasantly,  but  coolly,  and  strolled 
away  to  another  part  of  the  garden,  some- 
times with  another  little  boy.  He  was 
miserably  conscious  that  his  little  coat  was 
disgracefully  patched  and  his  little  trousers 
disgracefully  unpatched,  and  that  his  back 
yard  was  no  place  for  such  a  beautiful  little 
girl,  but  still  he  went  on — why  don't  you 
interpret?" 

"  It  isn't  very  much  of  a  story,  baby," 
said  Amy,  "but  of  course  if  you  want  to 
hear  it,  you  shall.  It*s  about  a  little  boy 
who  was  poor  and  loved  a  little  girl  who 
had  lots  of  pretty  toys,  and  he  wouldn't 
come  near  her  because  he  hadn't  so  much 
as  she  had.  And  when  she  looked  over  and 
smiled  at  him,  he  was  always  looking  down 
at  his  poor  patches,  so  he  didn't  see  it. 
Wasn't  that  silly?" 

"She  is  not  a  literal  translator,  baby,** 
said  Forrest,  "  but  she  improves  on  the  or- 
iginal. I  advise  you  to  keep  to  her  version. 
Do  you  think  he  could  have  induced  that 
beautiful  little  girl  to  play  in  his  dingy  back 
yard.  Miss  Baramore?*' 

"  Perhaps  it  only  needed  some  straight- 
ening to  be  a  very  attractive  little  back 
yard,"  she  answered,  looking  out  of  the 
window.  "  Girls  are  rather  clever  at  that." 
Her  lips  twitched  a  little,  then  their  eyes 
met,  and  they  both  laughed. 

"I  wonder "  he  began. 

"Kid  all  right?"  asked  the  conductor, 
pausing  at  their  section.  "  Nurse  says 
she'll  stay  in  there  a  spell  longer,  if  he  isn't 
troublesome.  The  lady  is  sort  of  nervous, 
and  don't  want  to  be  left  alone." 

"  He's  all  right  now,"  said  Forrest. 
"  We'll  send  for  her  if  there  are  any  com- 
plications." 

"  Yes.     Well,  we  may  stop  on  this  switch 
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a  considerable  time  if  yon  want  to  get 
down.  The  other  train  is  generally  pretty 
late." 

"Shall  we?"  Forrest  asked  his  com- 
panion. 

"I'd  like  the  air,  but  I  am  afraid  the  baby 
would  be  in  the  way." 

*•  We*  11  go  and  sit  on  the  back  platform, 
then,"  he  said,  shouldering  the  baby  and 
leading  the  way  through  an  empty  car  that 
was  behind  theirs  to  the  rear  platform. 

**  Give  me  little  Napoleon,"  she  said, 
seating  herself  on  the  steps.  **  He  is  going 
to  take  a  nap  right  here.  What  a  delicious 
day  it  is !"  Forrest  dropped  down  on  the 
step  below,  leaning  his  back  against  the  car 
that  he  might  face  her. 

**  When  did  you  leave  St.  Augustine  ?"  he 
asked  presently. 

'•  About  a  week  ago.  We  have  been  mak- 
ing two  or  three  necessary  visits." 

"  I  suppose  you  left  Mr.  Douglas  in  tears?" 

Miss  Baramore  laughed. 

**  It  is  very  humiliating,  "she  said;  "but  an 
awfully  pretty  Southern  girl,  a  Miss  Potter, 
turned  up  the  day  you  left,  and  she  utterly 
cut  me  out  in  twenty  four  hours.  Mr.  Douglas 
and  his  yacht  and  his  millions  were  entirely 
at  her  service  all  the  rest  of  the  time.  Aunt 
Emma  was  horribly  disappointed.  I  was 
sorry  not  to  see  more  of  you,  but  you  only 
stayed  such  a  minute." 

**I  was  glad  to  get  away,"  he  said 
frankly.  •*  It's  dismal  to  be  at  a  place  like 
that  on  business  when  every  one  else  is 
there  for  pleasure.  You  were  the  only  per- 
son there  I  cared  anything  about,  and  I  saw 
so  little  of  you." 

"  You  didn't  try  very  hard  to  see  more.** 

"  No,  I  didn't  care  to  compete  with 
Croesus,  Jr. ,  and  his  yacht.  A  rising  young 
lawyer,  who  hasn't  risen  yet,  wouldn't 
stand  much  of  a  chance.'* 

Miss  Baramore  gave  him  an  inscrutable 
look,  and  turned  her  attention  to  the  baby. 

**  I  had  quite  a  long  talk  with  your  aunt 
one  day  while  I  was  at  St  Augustine,"  he 
said,  after  the  rickety  little  down  train  had 
scrambled  past  them.  **  She  gave  me  some 
of  her  views  on  matrimony." 

Amy  looked  a  little  annoyed,  but  only 
said,  **  Yes;  she  has  a  great  many  of  them." 

**  I  didn't  know  but  what  some  of  them 
were  yours,  too,"  he  went  on.  "  She  dwelt 
particularly  on  how  unhappy  a  girl  was 
when  she  gave  up  the  things  she  had  always 
been  accustomed  to." 

**  Oh,  if  she  loves  her  brougham  and  her 
maid  better  than  she  does  her  husband,  I 
suppose  she  is,"  Amy  answered,  bending 
over  the  sleeping  baby,  who  would  have 


seen  something  if  he  had  been  awake.  *'  I 
wonder  why  we  dodi*t  start  ?  The  train  passed 
some  time  ago.'* 

Forrest  leaned  out  to  see  the  reason,  then 
jumped  to  bis  feet  with  an  exclamation  of 
dismay.  Neither  engine  nor  train  was  in 
front  of  them.  The  little  way  car  stood  all 
alone  in  state  upon  the  switch.  Over  the 
t<^  of  the  trees,  several  miles  below  them, 
lay  a  vanishing  trail  of  smoke. 

"  What  on  earth  shall  we  do  ?"  ^e  asked, 
after  a  bewildered  silence. 

"  We  might  walk  on  to  the  next  station 
and  telegraph  to  your  aunt,**  he  suggested. 

*'  She  wouldn't  get  it  in  time.  The  train 
must  be  hall  way  to  Ross  now.  I'm  not 
worrying  about  Aunt  Bmma.  It's  the 
baby." 

**  Confoimd  it !  I  never  once  thought  of 
him." 

*•  His  poor  nurse  will  be  simply  ciazy. 
Oh,  we  must  catch  that  train  I" 

**  The  last  station  was  behind  that  ridge, 
wasn't  it?" 

*'  The  one  ahead  may  be  just  as  far  off, 
and  you  never^can  carry  this  heavy  baby. 
He  weighs  a  ton.'* 

*' Isn't  it  just  like  this  lazy,  slipshod, 
good  for  nothing  country,  leaving  cars 
around  on  switches !  Oh,  I  wonder— wait 
here  a  minute." 

It  was  fully  fifteen  before  Forrest  came 
back  and  seated  himself  ag^n  on  the  step. 

**  Yon  know  we're  in  a  hole,"  he  began 
seriously.  **If  it  were  just  for  ourselves, 
I  should  propose  walking,  but  we've  got  to 
get  that  baby  back  as  soon  as  possible,  or 
the  nurse  will  be  wild.  We  have  passed  the 
morning  train,  and  there  won't  be  another 
along  till  three  thirty.  Now,  we  are  on  a 
down  grade,  and  it  looks  like  an  easy  slope 
for  several  miles.  What  do  you  say  to 
coasting  as  far  as  we  can   in  this  car?" 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  a 
minute. 

*♦  What  do  you  think  ?"  she  said  at  last 

•  *  I  think  there  is  a  certain  risk  in  it.  We 
may  strike  a  bad  grade  or  jump  the  track, 
though  I  don't  think  it  is  at  all  likely  if  we 
are  careful.  Moreover,  Ross  is  in  a  valley, 
I  know,  and  we  may  coast  almost  to  the 
town,  where  the  baby's  nurse  will  probably 
get  off  to  look  for  us,  poor  woman.  I  think 
we  ought  to  try  it,  but  I  will  do  just  what 
jrou  say." 

She  looked  off  at  the  bhie  ontliaes  of  the 
hills,  rising  above  the  thick  tangle  of  woods 
in  which  they  stood  ;  then  down  at  the  baby 
in  her  lap. 

"  I'll  take  litUe  Napoleon  in  before  we 
start, "  she  said.  They  laid  the  sle^yy  little 
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passenger  on  a  seat  near  the  front  door ; 
tfaea  Forrest  started  the  car,  and  they  b^an 
to  roll  slowly  towards  the  North. 

**  Isn't  this  delicious  ?**  Amy  cried,  leaning 
against  the  rail  of  the  front  platform  while 
Forrest  kept  his  hands  on  the  brake  and 
watchful  eyes  on  the  track,  which  wound 
easily  down  through  the  dense  woods. 
"Why  donH  people  always  travel  this  way  ? 
You  are  spared  all  the  noise  and  dirt  of  the 
oigine.** 

**  It  might  be  awkward  when  you  wanted 
to  go  up  hill,*'  be  answered. 

**  Oh,  you  wouldn't.  You  would  start  at 
the  North  Pole  and  coast  down  to  the  South. 
I  never  get  over  the  feeling  that  you  go  up 
hill  to  go  north." 

**  It's  lucky  for  us  you  don't,"  he  was  be- 
ginning, when  the  car  rounded  a  curve  and, 
without  a  second's  warning,  plunged  down 
a  sodden  grade.  Forrest's  heart  leaped  as 
he  looked  first  at  the  descent  before  him 
and  then  at  Amy  beside  him,  for  there  was 
real  danger. 

•*Hold  that!"  he  shouted,  giving  the 
brake  a  vigotxnis  turn  and  dflshing  through 
the  car  to  set  the  one  at  the  rear.  When 
he  came  back,  they  were  still  traveling 
along  uncomfortably  fast,  bumping  and 
jerking  on  the  uneven  track.  Gripping  the 
brake  with  one  hand,  he  flung  his  arm 
around  her  to  steady  her.  Their  eyes  met, 
and  it  was  all  said  without  words.  At  last 
the  track  began  to  stretch  out  level  before 
them,  and  even  a  little  up  hill,  and  the 
tension  relaxed.  Forrest  drew  a  long 
breath,  and,  without  preface  or  apology, 
stooped  and  kissed  her. 

**  You're  dead  game.  Amy,"  he  said.  He 
might  have  added  more,  for  he  had  taken 
his  other  hand  from  the  brake,  but  a  long 
wail  came  through  the  open  door  of  the 
car. 

••  That  poor  kid!"  he  exclaimed  remorse- 
fully. "  If  I  didn't  forget  his  little  exist- 
ence. There,  old  man,  it's  all  right.  Here's 
your  friend.  Do  you  think  it's  too  cold  for 
him  out  here?" 

•*Not  a  bit.  Give  him  to  me  and  I'll 
fasten  his  cloak.  What  do  you  say  to 
getting  off  the  car  now  and  walking  the  rest 
of  the  way?  I  don't  care  for  any  more 
tobogganing,  myself. ' ' 

**  I  don't  believe  there  are  any  more  bad 
grades,"  he  answered,  sitting  down  on  the 
step  beside  her.  *•  You  can  see  that  we  are 
nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley."  He 
did  not  add  that  as  both  brakes  were  set, 
and  the  car  was  still  running  along  at  a 
pretty  good  rate,  he  saw  no  way  of  getting 
off  with  her  and  the  baby.     "Well,   little 


Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  he  went  on,  "have 
you  heard  about  the  latest  engagement?" 

"It  isnt  announced  yet,  baby,  so  you 
mustn't  breathe  a  word  about  it  to  any 
one,"  she  added. 

"  Tell  me,  Amy,"  he  said  presently,  "  did 
you  care  for  me  down  at  St.  Augustine  ? 
You  took  a  funny  way  of  showing  it,  if  you 
did." 

"I  wondered  if  I  didn't,  but  I  wasn't 
sure.  I'll  tell  you  something  if  you'll  pro- 
mise never  to  breathe  it  to  Aunt  Emma." 

"I'm  not  likely  to." 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Douglas  asked  me  to 
marry  him  the  day  you  left,  and  I  refused." 

"  Because  of — somebody  else  ?" 

"  I  suppose  so,  though  I  didn't  acknowl- 
edge it  till  I  saw  you  in  the  car  with 
the  baby.  You  were  so  de€u:  with  him ! 
Then " 

"Then?" 

"  I  knew  I  wanted  to  play  in  your  back 
yard." 

They  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
now,  and  the  car  was  moving  very  slowly. 
Forrest  had  taken  off  the  brakes,  but  it  was 
evident  that  their  ride  was  nearly  at  an  end. 
As  the  car  came  to  a  standstill  near  a  bend 
in  the  track,  a  sharp  whistle  close  in 
front  of  them  made  his  heart  contract  with 
fear  that  was  not  for  himself.  Was  it  a  be- 
lated freight  train?  Had  the  time  table 
been  wrong?  Before  Amy  could  get  her 
breath,  he  had  swung  her  and  the  child 
down  to  the  ground  with  a  command  to 
"  Run  !"  and  was  dashing  down  the  track, 
pulling  off  his  coat  to  wave  as  a  signal. 

At  the  bend  she  saw  him  stop  suddenly, 
lean  against  a  tree  for  a  minute,  then  put 
on  his  coat  and  turn  back  again.  Around 
the  comer  stood  the  little  station  of  Ross, 
and  in  front  of  it  lay  their  own  train, 
whistling  signals  to  its  scattered  passengers. 
Buckets  and  a  hose  near  one  of  the  wheels, 
at  which  men  were  still  tinkering,  showed 
that  the  daily  hot  box  had  not  been  omitted. 

They  mounted  the  rear  platform,  and  sank 
down  with  a  sudden  feeling  of  exhaustion, 

"  Poor  child,  you  look  all  done  up,"  said 
Forrest.  "We  must  go  and  pacify  the 
baby's  nurse,  and  then  you  shall  rest?" 

"Oh,  here  you  is,"  said  a  cheerful  negro 
voice  behind  them.  "  Hope  the  baby  ain't 
troubled  you.  You've  been  right  kind  to  him. 
I  stayed  till  the  lady  dropped  off.  She  hadn't 
no  business  to  be  on  the  road  at  such  a  time. 
There,  honey,  come  back  to  your  mammy." 

They  stared  at  each  otlier  blankly  after 
she  had  left  them,  then  Amy  began  to  laugh 
hystericallj\ 

"They  never  knewj^'' jlj^ (§^1^0^}^ 
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** Conductor!"  shouted  Forrest. 

**  Oh,  you're  back,  are  you  ?"  he  returned, 
pausing  at  the  steps.  *'  I  was  whistling  for 
you.  Thought  you  might  have  walked 
farther  than  you  meant.  We're  most  ready 
to  start." 

**Yes,  we  are  back,"  said  Forrest.  "I 
think  that  car  you  left  on  the  switch  must 
have  followed  us.  I  saw  one  like  it  around 
the  bend  there.  You  couldn't  have  been 
very  careful  about  the  brakes  !" 

**Them  brakes  are  no  good,"  said  the 
conductor  calmly.  '  *  She's  done  that  several 
times  before.  Lucky  she  didn't  smash  into 
us.  I  was  going  to  pick  her  up  on  the 
return  trip,  but  we  might  as  well  take  her 
along,  now  as  she's  come  so  far," 

He  disappeared,  and  Forrest  was  bending 
over  Amy  for  a  little  private  communion 
when  a  somewhat  acid  voice  remarked  from 
the  doorway  of  the  car, 

"When  you  are  at  liberty,  Amy,  per- 
haps you  will  come  and  speak  to  me." 

**Oh!  Aunt  Emma,"  Amy  explained, 
**  I'm  so  sorry.     I  quite  forgot  you." 


**And  yourself  too,  apparently,"  re- 
turned Aunt  Emma,  inspecting  Forrest 
through  her  lorgnon.  *'  I  should  think  you 
might  have  waited  to  sp)eak  to  me  before 
plunging  off  into  the  woods  with  a  casual 
acquaintance." 

*•  But,  Aunt  Emma,  you  don't  under- 
stand," began  Amy. 

"  And  I  don't  wish  to,"  said  Aunt  Emma 
severely,  leading  the  way  back  into  the 
car.  "  You  are  under  my  chaperonage  at 
present.  When  you  are  home  again,  you 
may  do  as  you  please.  I  shall  wash  my 
hands  of  you. ' ' 

They  followed  her  lingeringly,  not  as 
abashed  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  and 
stopped  to  look  at, the  baby,  now  lying  at 
happy  ease  on  his  nurse's  broad  lap. 

'*We  ought  to  do  something  handsome 
for  him.  Amy,"  Forrest  said. 

**Yes,  indeed,"  she  answered.  **  Dear 
little  man  !  But  for  him  it  might  never 
have  happened.   What  shall  we  give  him  ?" 

*'  Dindin  !  "  suggested  the  little  Napo- 
leon. 

fulift  H'^ilbor  Tompkins. 
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THE  persimmon  tree  that  marked  the 
forks  of  the  road  was  laden  with  frost 
ripened  fruit.  In  the  woods  scores  of 
nuts  awaited  the  shake  of  vigorous  hands  ; 
the  wild  grape  vines  hung  low  with  their 
burden  of  juicy  black  bunches,  and  the  red 
haws  gleamed  like  tiny  points  of  flame  amid 
the  low  growine  bushes.  It  was  distinctly 
the  "accepted  time"  to  garner  in  the  harvest 
so  dear  to  boys,  but  all  these  things  were  as 
naught  to  Dan  Mason,  that  October  day. 
He  was  even  deaf  to  the  appeals  of  Cuff,  his 
dog,  to  whose  keen  ears  the  "whirr"  of  the 
quail,  as  they  broke  cover,  was  a  call  to 
come  and  kill. 

In  the  fourteen  years  of  Dan's  life,  mighty 
few  things  had  lived  as  close  to  his  heart  as 
this  same  Irish  setter,  with  his  silky  hair 
and  great  human-like  brown  eyes.  As  the 
boy  sat  there  on  the  horse  block,  his 
battered  hat  drawn  low  and  his  dark  brows 
lower,  his  thoughts  were  mostly  of  the  dog. 


But  they  were  of  his  father,  too,  who  lay 
within  the  rough  log  house,  racked  with 
rheumatism;  and  now  and  again  the  vision 
of  the  young  man  from  New  Orleans,  and 
the  gold  coin  he  had  offered  for  Cuff, 
obtruded  itself. 

Dan  had  at  the  time  laughed  his  offer  to 
scorn.  He  was  poor,  but  then  so  were  most 
of  the  people  thereabout,  save  the  folks  up  at 
the  big  house.  He  did  not  sharply  feel  the 
need  of  money,  and  no  amount  of  it,  he  had 
proudly  declared,  could  buy  Cuff  ;  but  sick- 
ness brought  necessities,  and  resultant  per- 
plexity as  to  ways  and  means. 

Notwithstanding  the  reiterated  statement 
of  Aunt  Polly,  who  had  "  brought  him  up 
by  hand,"  that  she  had  taken  a  "sight  o' 
pains  in  his  raisin',"  Dan's  knowledge  of 
various  Scriptural  teachings,  whereby  we  are 
adjured  to  love  and  honor  our  parents,  was 
of  the  vaguest  description.  In  the  "old 
man's  ••   right  tg.gi'.nij^^/^Jie^jgli^    he 
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deemed  it  wise,  he  recognized  parental 
authority  ;  but  of  parental  affection  he  knew 
nothing.  What  wonder,  then,  that  he 
shrank  from  duty  which  pointed  to  the 
comforts  ten  dollars  would  buy  for  the  sick 
man,  and  instinctively  turned  toward  in- 
clination which  in  doggish  guise  thrust  a 
loving,  if  cold,  nose  into  his  palm. 

The  boy*s  fancy  was  not  of  the  liveliest, 
but  the  impossibility  of  life  without  Cuff 
was  strongly  borne  in  upon  him,  and  again 
and  again  he  said  he  could  not  give  him 
up.  Yet  by  and  by,  when  the  slanting 
shadows  proclaimed  the  approach  of  even- 
ing, and  the  faint  blue  haze  of  the  autumn 
day  took  on  a  gray  tone,  he  slipped  down, 
his  young  face  stem  with  resolve.  Whis- 
tling to  Cuff,  he  set  off  through  the  woods 
to  the  **  big  house,"  where  the  young  man 
was  visiting. 

Deep  in  his  heart,  I  doubt  not,  Dan 
prayed  that  the  possible  purchaser  of  Cuff 
might  have  gone.  He  must  have  felt  as 
deeply  the  hopelessness  of  his  hope,  for, 
before  he  reached  the  house,  he  went  down 
on  his  knees,  and,  taking  the  dog's  head 
between  his  hands,  looked  appealingly  into 
his  eyes. 

**  Yo'  sho*ly  know  I  don't  want  to  sell 
yo',"  he  said  ;  **  but  I'm  'bliged  to." 

And  Cuff  whined  and  licked  his  master's 
tense  young  face  sympathetically  and  un- 
derstandingly,  for  just  so  had  Dan  confided 
his  joys  and  sorrows  since  the  day  when 
Cuff,  a  curly  brown  ball  of  puppyism  had 
been  given  to  him  for  his  own. 

The  visitor  from  New  Orleans  was  loung- 
ing on  the  gallery,  chatting  with  the  son 
and  the  fair  young  daughter  of  his  host, 
when  Dan  came  up  and  timidly  asked  if  he 
still  wanted  Cuff,  and  would  give  ten  dol- 
lars for  him.  The  young  man  had  not 
learned  to  look  beneath  deeds  to  ascertain 
the  motive  ere  sitting  in  judgment,  nor  had 
years  brought  to  him  the  force  of  what 
Goethe  says  about  *  life  teaching  us  to  be 
less  strict  with  others  than  with  ourselves.' 
Just  now  he  was  somewhat  pessimistic,  and 
rather  proud  of  being  so.  Smiling  obliquely 
toward  Miss  Hallie,  he  murmured  something 
about  **  everything  having  its  price  with 
the  lower  class,  * '  and  thought  of  several  high 
sounding  and  sarcastic  remarks  upon  the 
subject,  to  be  said  later.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time  he  was  conscious  of  a  sense  of  disap- 
pointment. He  had  appreciated  the  fine- 
ness of  the  boy's  refusal,  and  felt  vaguely 
regretful  that  he  had  not  kept  to  it,  though 
he  assured  Dan  of  his  willingness  to  pay 
the  price  asked.     He  handed  over  the  ten 


dollars,  and  straightway  began  to  make 
friends  with  Cuff,  after  the  approved  fashion 
of  gentle  pats  and  low  toned  confidences. 

Dan  took  the  money  silently  and  half 
turned  away.     Then  he  stopped. 

*'  If  yo'  please,  sir,"  he  said  slowly,  while 
the  cords  of  his  throat  seemed  to  be  tying 
themselves  into  uncomfortable  knots, 
'*  would  yo'  mind  if  I  kept  his  collar?  Of 
co'se  you'll  buy  him  a  nice  one,  an' — 
an' " 

**  And  that  one  will  do  for  another  dog, 
when  you  get  him  some  day.  Certainly 
you  may  keep  it." 

The  young  man  smiled  meaningly  ag^n. 
He  was  thinking  that  the  lad  had  evidently 
no  intention  of  giving  too  much  for  his  ten 
dollars.  He  mused  upon  the  grasping  dis- 
position generally  evinced  by  the  "  lower 
class,"  while  Dan,  with  a  boy's  reluctance 
to  justify  himself  where  he  felt  to  be  mis- 
understood, did  not  explain  that  he  wanted 
to  keep  the  collar  as  we  keep  the  posses- 
sions of  our  loved  dead  ;  nor  did  he  give 
voice  to  the  passionate  protest  sent  up  by 
his  whole  being  against  owning  another 
dog. 

"Go  back,"  he  cried,  with  a  stem  ges- 
ture, as  Cuff  bounded  after  him,  though  he 
could  not  bring  his  eyes  down  to  the  ques- 
tioning ones  of  the  bmte.  Cuff,  not  ventur- 
ing to  disobey,  shrank  back  to  his  new  mas- 
ter's feet,  only  expressing  his  perplexed 
misery  in  one  prolonged  howl,  which  was 
dumbly  echoed  in  Dan's  heavy  heart,  as  he 
walked  away,  holding  his  head  rather  higher 
than  usual. 

Once  more  in  the  woods,  quite  away  from 
those  people  to  whom  life,  he  fancied,  was 
all  laughter  and  song,  he  stopped  and 
looked  about.  The  world  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  become  a  very  wide  and  lonely 
place.  The  wind  sighed  among  the  trees, 
the  dead  leaves  showered  down  with  a  dis- 
consolate rustle,  and  there  was  no  hope 
nor  comfort  anywhere.  He  dropped  down, 
his  face  hidden  in  his  hands,  which  tightly 
clenched  the  money  and  the  worn  leather 
band,  sobbing  bitterly  and  uttering  useless, 
disconnected  mutterings  against  the  hard- 
ness of  his  lot. 

The  young  man  did  not  give  back  the 
dog  and  insist  that  Dan  keep  the  money 
also ;  nor  did  the  young  daughter  of  the 
house  of  Autrey  take  the  Masons  under  her 
gracious  care  and  favor,  for  she  never  knew 
of  the  boy's  sacrifice.  It  even  came  to 
pass  in  the  course  of  time  that  Dan  fitted 
the  collar  about  the  neck  of  another  dog, 
for  this  was  life.  ^     j 

U\Q;\{\ze(Bi^nche  Car^lC 
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THE  storm  was  over.  The  Pacific  had 
calmed  again.  The  waves  rolled  in 
and  broke  on  the  sandy  shore  of  the 
little  guano  island  as  monotonously  as  be- 
fore ;  but  nowhere  was  the  schooner  Martha, 
a  week  overdue  with  water  and  ppovisions 
for  the  men,  to  be  seen.  It  was  hardly  prob- 
able that  slie  could  have  lived  through  the 
gal«. 

The  *' niggers/'  the  cowardly  wretches, 
had  stolen  the  bulk  of  the  water  the  night 
after  the  storm,  and  had  put  off  in  an  open 
boat  for  their  nearest  neighbor,  miles  away 
over  the  trackless  ocean.  There  were  twelve 
of  the  blacks.  They  might  have  killed 
their  two  white  **  bosses,"  but  they  seemed 
to  have  been  satisfied  with  leaving  them  to 
die  of  thirst  and  to  bleach  with  the  guano 
beneath  the  burning  sun  of  the  South 
Pacific. 

The  two  white  men  were  brothers.  They 
had  come  to  the  island  a  few  months  before 
to  superintend  the  guano  gathering.  The 
tropic  fever  had  seized  Harry,  the  younger 
of  the  two,  and  even  when  the  storm  broke 
he  was  raving  with  delirimn.  A  week  later, 
when  calm  came  over  the  troubled  waters,  he 
was  slowly  recovering.  Their  scanty  supply 
of  water  was  fast  diminishing,  and  no  signs 
of  the  liartha.  The  elder  brother,  Tom,  was 
becoming  hopeless.  They  would  have  been 
without  water  long  before,  but  Tom  had 
not  taken  his  share.  He  had  hardly  drank 
enough  to  keep  his  dry  parched  throat 
from  cracking  during  those  days  when 
Harry's  fever  was  the  worst,  and  Harry 
mved  about  rippling  brooks,  the  orchard 
and  the  old  apple  tree  that  grew  by  their 
bedroom  window  at  home. 

Another  morning,  and  no  sign  of  the 
boat  in  all  the  wide  stretch  of  blue  sea. 

Harry  roused  himself  fnwn  his  stupor, 
and  looked  eagerly  into  his  brother's  face. 

**  No  signs  of  the  Martha  this  morning, 
Tom  ?•'  he  said  feebly, 

"  None,  Harry,  none." 

The  sick  man  fell  back,  wearily.  Tom 
Dudley  turned  his  face  away  to  hide  his 
emotion. 

"Well,  never  mind,  old  man,"  Harry 
tried  to  say  cheerfully,  "  we'll  pull  through 
all  right,  never  fear.  How  long  did  you 
say  the  water  would  last?"     Tom  had  not 


said,  but  Harry  <:aught  him  unguarded  for 
the  moment. 

"Two  days  only,  Harry,  and — and" — 
Tom's  voice  faltered — "two  days  at  the 
most,  and — and  the  storm " 

^*  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  Tom,"  the  sick  man 
went  on  ;  "  the  Martha  may  have  gone 
down  in  the  storm  last  week,  but  ^  while 
there  is  life  there  is  hope,'  you  know,  old 
man,  and  I  suppose  the  same  may  be  said 
of  water ;  so  cheer  up,  old  fellow  ;  two  days 
are  a  long  time  sometimes,  you  know,  and 
the  schooner  has  probably  only  been  driven 
off  her  course.  If  such  is  the  case  she'll  be 
here  before  Wednesday  ;  we'll  be  all  right, 
after  all.  Make  the  best  of  it,  Tom,  and 
let's  see  what  we  have  for  breakfast." 

There  was  little  enough  to  eat,  and  but  a 
drop  of  water  to  quench  their  consuming 
craving.  They  ate  in  silence.  When  they 
had  finished,  Tom  left  their  little  hut  and 
hastened  down  to  the  beach.  He  gazed 
long  and  wistfully  over  the  sea,  but  there 
was  only  the  placid  blue  water  glistening 
in  the  sunhght.  Not  a  sign  of  life  in  all  the 
great  expanse,  except  now  and  then  a  sea 
bird  skimming  over  the  waves  toward  that 
line  in  the  distance  where  the  blue  sea  and 
the  still  bluer  heavens  met. 

"  No  sign  of  a  sail,  no  hope  for  relief," 
he  sighed,  as  he  threw  himself  down  upon 
the  sand.  There  was  a  terrible  pain  in  his 
head  and  his  limbs  were  becoming  unbear- 
able. He  knew  what  that  meant — before 
long  he,  too,  would  be  down  with  the  fever. 
His  throat  was  dry  and  parched,  and  burned 
with  a  terrible  heat.  He  had  already  con- 
sumed his  share  of  the  water  for  the  morn- 
ing and  to  take  more  would  be  death  to 
Harry. 

"Two  days,  only  two  days,"  he  mur- 
mured ;  "  not  much  chance  in  that  time  if 
the  Martha  has  gone  to  the  bottom.  Four 
or  five  there  might  be  hope." 

He  began  to  wonder  how  he  could  make 
the  water  last  four  or  five  days  instead  of 
two.  The  pain  in  his  head  was  intense.  A 
few  hours  and  he  must  give  up  to  the 
fever.  He  knew,  too,  that  he  had  no 
chances  of  recovery.  He  knew  that  Harry 
would  give  him  all  the  water  there  was, 
when  he  became  delirious,  and  go  without 
himself.     He  couii^;^j45^^^(j^t,then, 
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as  he  did  now,  and  soon,  very  soon,  it 
would  all  begone.  Two  days.  What  were 
two  days  ?  He  would  only  be  shortening 
his  brother*s  life  so  much  by  living  them. 
Ah,  what  was  the  use  ? 

A  few  minutes  later  a  pistol  shot  rang  out 
amid  the  sound  of  breaking  waves  and  the 
silence  of  the  sands,  and  Tom  Dudley  sank 
with  a  moan  upon  the  beach. 

*  *  *  * 

The  forced  expression  of  cheerfulness 
went  out  of  Harry's  face  as  his  brother  left 
the  hut,  and  he  fell  back  exhausted  upon 
the  bed. 

**  Poor  Tom,  poor  Tom  !'*  he  murmured. 
'  *  To  die  like  a  rat  in  a  trap  !  Oh,  God  !  will 
the  Martha  never  come  ?  Oh,  if  I  could 
but  do  something  !  *'  He  half  arose  from  the 
couch  and  gazed  around  the  little  hut. 

'*Two  days,  only  two  days  more,'*  he 
groaned,  **  and  then — and  then — Oh,  will 
aid  never  come  !"  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
sank  back  upon  the  bed. 

* '  Water  enough  for  both  for  two  days, 
Tom  said,"  he  repeated  to  himself  ;  **only 
two  days  for  both,  but  were  there  but  one 
to  drink,  four  or  maybe  five  days  with  care. 
The  Martha  or  some  other  vessel  will 
surely  be  here  in  that  time.  But  in  two 
days  the  owners  will  hardly  have  had  time 
to  learn  of  her  loss  and  send  out  another 
schooner. 

*'Tom,  dear  old  Tom" — and  his  blue 
eyes  filled  with  tears — ^' you  shall  be  saved, 
any  way."  His  eyes  wandered  around  the 
hut  again  as  if  in  search  of  something,  and 
fixed  upon  a  cupboard  on  the  wall.  "  They 
say  it  is  an  easy  death,"  he  murmured — 
'*  that  stuff  we  took  from  Malay  Tom  ?" 

By  a  superhuman  effort  he  arose,  staggered 
to  the  cupboard,  and  took  a  small  tin  can 
from  one  of  the  shelves.  It  was  filled  with 
a  sticky  green  mass. 

**  Ten  grains  should  do  it,"  he  decided, 
**  though  Malay  Tom  used  to  take  as  much 


as  that  to  make  him  drunk."  He  put  some 
of  the  stuff  on  the  blade  of  his  knife,  looked 
at  it  eagerly  for  a  moment,  and  then 
swallowed  it.  He  staggered  back  to  the 
bed,  and  fell  limp  across  the  mattress.  A 
moment  he  lay  there  still.  It  was  then 
that  Tom's  pistol  broke  the  silence.  Harry 
started,  raised  his  head  and  tried  to  get  up. 
But  the  drug  was  acting,  he  could  not  rise. 

**  I  wonder  what  Tom  is  shooting  at,"  he 
said  half  aloud;  "  dear  old  Tom,  he'll  be 
sorry  at  first,  but  then,  he'll  "be  saved — to 
go  home — and  take  care  of  mother."  He 
felt  happy,  strangely  happy,  and  he  began 
to  laugh. 

He  thought  he  could  see  the  old  home 
again.  He  could  hear  the  birds  singing  in 
the  apple  tree  before  his  bedroom  window; 
there  seemed  to  be  so  many — more  than 
ever  before.  He  wandered  down  by  the 
little  brook  that  ran  through  the  meadow. 
How  sweet  the  water  sounded  as  it  rippled 
over  the  pebbles;  and  the  long  grass,  how 
tempting;  it  was  so  cool  and  shady,  he 
longed  to  lie  in  it  for  ever.  But  he'  could 
not,  he  mjust  not.  Tom  was  calling  from 
down  in  the  orchard — calling  to  him — ^was 
waiting  for  him. 

*'  Yes,  Tom,  yes,  I'm  coming,  coming," 
he  called.  He  sprang  from  the  bed  and 
commenced  to  run.  He  was  speeding 
through  the  meadow  ;  then  he  climbed  the 
high  fence  that  separated  it  from  the 
orchard.  He  was  running  as  fast  as  he 
could,  but  Tom  kept  calling,  and  his 
mother,  too.  Their  voices  were  growing 
fainter,  fainter,  as  though  they  were  run- 
ning away  from  him. 

»  #  *  » 

Bven  then  the  Martha  had  sighted  the 
little  guano  island  and  was  making  for  the 
cove  of  anchorage. 

They  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  brothers 
side  by  side  on  the  sand,  and  in  the  hut 
water  enough  for  both  for  two  days. 

Herbert  M.  Brace. 


\^^ 
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RECONCILIATION. 

I. 

I  SOMETIMES  wonder  when  and  how 

You  will  come  back  to  me, 
Across  what  stretch  of  burning  sand, 

Across  what  sobbing  sea  ? 
What  word  will  break  the  silence  long 

That  now  sweet  Speech  denies. 
And  what  will  be  the  tale  that  each 

Reads  in  the  other's  eyes  ? 

II. 

Will  floods  of  sunshine,  golden  fair, 

Across  our  pathway  flow. 
Or  will  our  souls  in  rapture  meet 

Beneath  the  starlight's  glow  ? 
Will  flowers  bloom,  birds  sweetly  sing. 

To  welcome  in  the  day. 
Or  will  dead  leaves  be  blown  across 

A  sky  of  tearful  gray  ? 

III. 

Let  it  be  soon  !     Come  as  it  may, 

Enough  there  is  of  pain 
Without  the  added  weight  of  woe 

If  love  like  ours  were  slain  ; 
Come  back  to  life  and  hope  and  joy, 

These  arms  are  open  wide  ; 
Come  back  and  find  our  early  love 

Thorn  crowned  but  sanctified  ! 


Clarence  Vrmy. 
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THE  GREAT  GOOD  HEART  OF  CORPORAL  DWIGHT. 


CORPORAL  TEDDY  DWIGHT  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment  was  the  most  popu- 
lar man  in  his  company,  and  deserv- 
edly so.  His  hearty  laugh,  his  amusing 
speeches,  and  his  faculty  for  picking  up  the 
newest  songs  and  singing  them  in  a  good 
baritone  voice  to  a  rattling  piano  accompani- 
ment, were  all  potent  factors  in  insuring 
this  popularity;  and  the  general  impression 
among  his  comrades  was  that  the  company 
would  be  a  very  lifeless  organization  were  it 
not  for  the  abundant  jocularity  of  Teddy 
Dwight. 

In  one  way  Teddy  was  a  paradox — a  kind 
of  happy  family  of  earthly  blessings.  He 
had  health  and  wealth  in  abundance — two 
desiderata  rarely  found  together — and  also 
a  liberal  allowance  of  cleverness  and  good 
looks,  qualities  that  are  usually  regarded  as 
deadly  enemies.  Laughing,  light  hearted, 
and  to  all  appearances  entirely  care  free,  he 
won  for  himself  the  affectionate  appellation 
of  *•  Joyous  Ted,"  and  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  among  the  blessed  of  the  earth  and 
the  beloved  of  the  gods. 

This  was  Teddy  Dwight,  as  he  appeared 
in  the  company  room,  or  on  the  various 
festive  occasions  when  the  men  were  gath- 
ered together.  But  there  were  those  who 
contended  that  in  the  seclusion  of  his  trim 
bachelor  quarters,  with  his  enormous  cherry 
pipe  clouding  the  air  with  fragrant  wreaths 
of  smoke,  Teddy  was  not  only  melancholy, 
but  absolutely  morbid.  Charley  Keene, 
who  knew  him  best,  once  confided  to  a  few  of 
us  that  on  entering  Teddy's  room  the  night 
before  he  had  discovered  our  little  comrade 
on  his  knees  by  the  divan,  with  his  face  in 
his  hands,  and  big  tears  creeping  out  between 
his  fingers.  From  this  and  other  stories  of 
a  like  nature  arose  an  impression  that 
Teddy  had  some  secret  sorrow  ;  and  natur- 
ally tills  imbued  him  with  a  peculiar  inter- 
est. We  all  admired  his  self  control,  and 
wondered  what  the  hidden  thorn  could  be, 
little  guessing  in  what  a  dramatic  manner 
we  were  destined  to  witness  its  revelation. 

I  distinctly  remember  the  night  when 
Joyous  Ted  announced  his  engagement  to 
Winifred  Schuyler.  She  was  a  remarkably 
beautiful  girl,  a  member  of  an  old  New 
York  family,  and  accounted  a  brilliant 
match.     And  yet  here  and  there  there  were 


dubious  shakings  of  heads  and  whispered 
words  of  hope  that  she  would  make  him 
happy,  with  so  strong  an  emphasis  on  the 
**  hope  "  as  to  convey  serious  doubts  of  the 
desire  ever  coming  true. 

Frankly,  Miss  Schuyler  was  repK>rted  to 
have  no  heart.  She  had  broken  three  en- 
gagements, sending  one  man  to  South 
Africa,  another  to  the  dogs,  and  the  third 
into  politics,  without  a  sjrmptom  of  regret. 
Now  Teddy  was  all  heart,  and  a  sensitive 
little  chap,  in  spite  of  his  careless  ways ; 
and  it  made  us  miserable  to  think  what  an 
effect  such  treatment  might  produce  upon 
him. 

He  had  the  most  strikingly  original  way 
of  doing  things,  and  the  fashion  in  which 
he  elected  to  announce  his  engagement  was 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man.  The 
first  sergeant  had  just  dismissed  the  com- 
pany, and  we  were  all  turning  to  otu*  lockers, 
when  Teddy  stepped  forward  and  remarked 
in  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  a  few  words  to 
say.  There  was  a  general  hush,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Teddy  stood  looking  about 
him  with  a  smile  that  seemed  to  meet  be- 
hind his  ears. 

"  Well,'*  he  said,  "I'm  engaged  to  Miss 
Winifred  Schuyler,  and  I  want  to  mark  the 
event.  There's  some  punch  over  at  my 
rooms,  and  no  end  of  tobacco,  and  every 
man  has  to  come  over  and  celebrate  ;"  and 
he  burst  into  a  mighty  shout  of  laughter,  in 
which  we  all  joined  with  much  cheering 
and  slapping  of  his  fat  shoulders. 

The  celebration  was  an  immense  success. 
Teddy  sang  all  his  latest  songs,  danced 
breakdowns,  and  enjoyed  himself  hugely. 
Some  of  us  noticed  that  in  spite  of  his 
rapturous  rejoicings  he  did  not  once  touch 
the  punch,  although  he  was  very  liberal 
with  it,  as  well  as  with  his  cigars,  which 
were  short  and  fat,  and  altogether  had  much 
the  same  appearance  as  their  owner.  Char- 
ley Keene  said  that  during  the  past  year 
Teddy  had  been  a  total  abstainer.  We 
puzzled  over  it  somewhat,  but  Joyous  Ted 
fell  upon  us  with  a  whoop,  and  we  were 
whirled  off  to  join  in  the  chorus  of  the  next 
song.  We  remembered  the  circumstance 
of  his  not  drinking  when  later  events  sup- 
plied an  explanation. 

That  was  in   February,    if  I   remembec 
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rightly,  and  Teddy  seemed  to  grow  happier 
with  each  succeeding  hour.  Miss  Schuyler 
was  wearing  a  magnificent  hoop  of  dia- 
monds on  her  finger,  and  he  used  to  walk 
up  and  down  the  avenue  with  her  every 
day,  his  short  legs  twinkling  along,  and  his 
round  eyes  beaming  with  joy. 

Some  time  in  May  there  was  a  celebration 
in  honor  of  the  dedication  of  the  Washing- 
ton Arch,  and  the  Seventh  paraded  in  all 
the  glory  of  full  dress  uniform.  It  was  a 
blistering  hot  day,  with  the  pavements  like 
the  top  of  a  range,  and  a  great  swarm  of 
people  banked  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
avenue  to  see  the  troops.  We  swung  along 
at  a  rattling  pace,  with  only  a  momentary 
halt  or  two,  until  about  Seventeenth  or 
Eighteenth  Street,  when  something  blocked 
the  head  of  the  column,  and  we  all  came 
to  a  standstill,  and  had  a  chance  to  look 
about  us  and  cool  off  a  bit. 

Teddy  was  the  fourth  man  from  the  left 
of  the  second  platoon — a  position  assigned 
him  as  a  tribute  to  his  small  stature.  He 
was  a  prodigiously  funny  spectacle  at  that 
moment,  with  his  round,red  face  beaded  with 
perspiration  like  the  outside  of  a  timibler  of 
ice  water.  Most  of  the  company  were  look- 
ing and  laughing  at  him;  and  Joyous  Ted  rel- 
egated his  discomfort  to  a  secondary  place, 
and  gave  free  rein  to  his  powers  of  repar- 
tee. Metaphorically  he  bowled  over  one 
after  another  of  his  adversaries,  and  the 
spectators  were  enjoying  the  exhibition 
immensely.  Then  something  strange  hap- 
pened. 

A  hoarse  voice  from  somewhere  in  the 
thxongon  the  sidewalk  shouted  **  Edward 
D wight  !**  very  distinctly.  It  was  so  clearly 
and  unmistakably  intended  for  our  comrade 
that  the  chaffing  ceased  instantly,  every 
one  turning  to  discover  the  speaker.  I  was 
standing  near  Teddy,  and  had  a  quick  in- 
tuition that  something  was  wrong  when  I 
saw  him  wince  and  throw  his  hand,  palm 
outward,  before  his  eyes,  as  though  avoiding 
a  blow. 

He  did  not  look  up  as  the  author  of  the 
interruption  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd  and  stood  before  him,  but  remained 
with  his  head  bent  and  his  lips  drawn  in 
till  his  mouth  looked  like  a  thin  red  line. 

The  man  who  had  spoken  was  as  disrepu- 
table a  specimen  of  humanity  as  could  well 
be  imagined.  His  face  was  bloated  by  the 
telltale  stamp  of  drink,  his  clothes  soiled 
and  shabby  to  the  last  degree,  his  eyes  mere 
red  blots  beneath  shaggy  brows.  Standing 
with  his  legs  far  apart  he  swayed  to  and 
fro,  and  regarded  Teddy  with  the  veriest 
wreck  of  a  smile. 


"E'ward,*'  he  said,  **doan*  sher  know 
me  ?    Why  doan*  sher  speak  to  me  ?'* 

Teddy's  comrades  had  gathered  close 
about  the  two  men,  surveying  their  faces 
curiously. 

**Doan'  sher  know  me?"  repeated  the 
man,  adding,  **damn  yer,"  half  to  him- 
self. 

Teddy  appeared  to  gather  himself  to- 
gether with  an  effort. 

**  1  know  you — yes,  *'  he  answered.  "  What 
do  you  want  here  ?  Go  back  on  the  side- 
walk." 

The  other's  face  showed  that  he  did  not 
immediately  comprehend  this.  When  its 
meaning  finally  dawned  upon  him,  his 
small  eyes  fairly  blazed  with  fury,  and  lung^ 
ing  forward,  he  dealt  Teddy  a  sharp  blow 
across  the  eyes,  with  a  savage  growl  of 
•*  Take  that,  ye  young  devil !" 

Sergeant  Ripley,  who  was  standing  di- 
rectly behind  the  man,  here  justified  his 
reputation  as  a  fighter.  Grasping  him  firmly 
by  the  collar,  he  whirled  the  wretched 
creature  around,  and  tossed  him,  as  limp 
as  a  bundle  of  rags,  upon  the  curbstone. 

**And  you  take  Mtf/,"  he  remarked 
blithely,  **  and  get  out,  unless  you  want  to 
feel  the  point  of  a  bayonet." 

In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  no  one 
noticed  that  Teddy  had  sprung  forward  un- 
til we  saw  him  on  one  knee,  carefully  sup- 
porting the  man's  head  and  smoothing 
back  the  touseled  hair.  He  looked  up  at 
Ripley  beseechingly,  and  on  his  face  one 
could  see  the  print  of  the  blow,  while  his 
honest  blue  eyes  winked  rapidly  to  keep 
back  the  tears  of  mingled  emotion  and  pain. 

"Sam,"  he  said,  "of  course  you  didn't 
know,  but  this  won't  do.  You  have  struck 
my  father." 

His  father !    That ! 

The  men  stepped  back  blankly,  some 
turning  their  heads  aside  as  if  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death.  Ripley  stood  motionless, 
his  fine  eyes  shifting  from  side  to  side. 

**A11  right,  Ted,"  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment.    **  All  right,  old  man.    I  apologize." 

He  wheeled  about  and  went  slowly  back 
to  his  place,  and  as  he  passed  we  heard  him 
mutter,  **  His  father— good  God  !" 

It  was  reverently  said,  as  one  might 
breathe  a  prayer,  and  it  was  the  thought  of 
all.  Ripley  said  it  half  aloud,  the  rest  of  us 
in  our  hearts. 

When  the  bugle  sounded  the  advance, 
Teddy  was  left  behind.  We  saw  him,  aided 
by  a  police  officer,  supporting  the  miserable 
form  of  his  father  through  the  crowd,  his 
white  belts  soiled  and  disarranged,  and  the 
pompon  on  his^^^lcg  JJ^^j^l^  mnd 
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IB  to  which  it  had  fallen.  We  saw  Ripley 
ran  forward,  and,  after  a  whispered  word 
with  the  lieutenant,  drop  out  and  fc^ow 
them.  Then  the  acene  was  bk>Cted  out  as  the 
column  marched  forward  to  the  clapping  of 
appreciative  hands  and  the  swelling  music 
of  the  band- 
Jack  Pennington  had  news  for  us  when 
we  reached  the  armory  again,  and  were 
eagerly  discussing  the  incident  in  the  com- 
pany room.  Jack  always  was  an  obser- 
vant sort  of  a  chap,  who  saw  both  sides  of 
questions  and  the  minor  features  of  every 
situation.  Heaven  knows  the  case  of 
Teddy's  father  was  deplorable  enough  at 
best,  but  when  we  heard  what  Jack  had  to 
tell  us,  we  felt  the  crisis  to  be  greatly  mag- 
nified. Lieutenant  Harvey,  who  had  seen 
the  whole  affair,  sighed  and  said,  **  The 
sins  of  the  fathers  shall  be  visited  on  the 
children, '*  and  that  was  about  what  we  were 
all  thinking. 

It  seems  that  Jack  had  been  watching  a 
group  of  girls  in  a  balcony  directly  opposite 
our  halting  place,  and  that  he  had  seen 
Winifred  Schuyler  step  forward  when 
Teddy's  father  first  called  his  name.  How 
she  came  to  be  there  without  his  knowing 
of  it  was  a  mystery,  but  nevertheless  there 
she  was,  as  straight  and  slender  and  beauti- 
ful as  ever — so  Jack  said — with  a  cool  smile 
on  her  tips,  and  her  calm  eyes  watching  the 
little  tragedy  before  her.  Yes,  she  had 
seen  it  all ;  seen  the  man  that  was  to  be 
almost  her  father,  seen  the  blow,  and  seen 
poor  broken  hearted  Teddy  on  his  knees  in 
the  street  with  a  drunkard  in  his  arms.  We 
knew  Winifred  Schuyler  too  well  to  doubt 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  it  all. 
None  of  us  saw  Teddy  Dwight  again,  with 


the  single  exception  of  Charley  Keene.  To 
the  latter  he  intrusted  a  letter^  which  was 
read  aloud  at  the  last  company  meeting  of 
the  year.  For  once  the  careless  chatter  was 
hushed,  and  the  men  listened  with  serious 
eyes  and  compressed  lips. 

My  dear  Comradbs: 

I  feel  that  I  camtot  leave  you  without  some 
little  word  of  foreweli  My  &ther  is  as  nearly 
recovered  as  I  can  ever  hope  to  sec  him,  and  I 
am  taking  him  to  the  far  West  for  the  few  re- 
maining years  it  is  likely  that  he  will  live. 
What  this  has  all  been  to  me  it  is  not  necessary 
or  possible  for  me  to  tell  you.  You  will  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  my  heart  is  with  you  al- 
ways, and  that  if  in  the  fttture  I  am  able  to  re- 
^in  you — and  you  will  have  me — the  best  bour 
of  my  life  will  be  when  I  am  once  more  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Seventh. 

BowARD  Dwight. 

That  was  his  last  farewell,  and  with  it  he 
vanished  more  or  less  completely  from  our 
lives.  Young  Rathebone,  a  new  recruit, 
has  taken  his  place  at  the  piano,  and  sings 
the  newest  songs  very  creditably,  but  it  is 
not  the  same  as  having  Joyous  Ted.  We 
hear  of  him  at  long  intervals,  and  know 
that  he  is  doing  his  duty,  and  know,  too, 
that  the  sacrifice  his  willing,  childlike  heart 
has  made  will  be  laid  to  his  account  at  the 
last. 

Miss  Schuyler  was  married  early  the  fol- 
lowing autumn.  Her  husband  had  a  title 
and  —  strange  combination  !  —  unlimited 
means.  It  was  a  brilliant  wedding,  with  a 
bishop  to  officiate,  hosts  of  presents,  and 
an  imposing  reception.  Nearly  all  of  us 
were  invited,  but  on  comparing  notes  after- 
wards we  discovered  a  singular  coincidence. 
No  one  went. 

Guy  Weimore  CarryL 
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Within  his  soul  are  singing  birdsy 
And  diamond  thoughts  and  golden  wordi) 
Mountains,  meadows,  lowing  herds. 
Within  his  soul ; 

And  joy  and  sorrow,  darkness,  light. 
Sunshine  and  shadow,  day  and  night. 
Hatred  of  wrong  and  love  of  right ; 

And  one  eternal,  constant  prayer, 
A  hunger  and  a  thirst  are  there. 
For  deathless  deeds  to  do,  to  dare — 
Within  his  soul. 


Robert  Loveman. 
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That  genial  and  appreciative  theorist, 
Max  Nordau,  has  had  his  fling  at  music 
along  with  about  everything  else  in  this 
degenerate  world  and  under  this  degenerat- 
ing sun.  His  attitude  is  not  new,  and  has 
few  terrors  to  one  who  is  at  all  widely  read 
in  the  literature  of  satire,  that  strange 
backward  aspiring  world  where  each  sathist 
finds  the  Golden  Age  in  the  generation 
before  him.  So  though  Herr  Nordau  may 
bark  exceedingly  loud  at  the  moon  and 
other  bodies  far  above  him,  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  not  likely  to  follow  his  example 
and  go  to  the  *'  demnition  bowwows."  He 
advises  a  conspiracy  of  silence  toward  the 
degenerates.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
if  his  advice  should  be  turned  upon  himself. 

When  Lombroso  the  criminologist,  and 
Nordau,  his  disciple,  lay  down  as  the  char- 
acteristic of  a  maniac  **  a  stubborn  persever- 
ance in  one  and  the  same  fundamental 
idea  '* — a  quality  that  was  once  preached 
as  a  virtue  and  a  trait  of  genius — it  is  easy 
CO  see  how  anybody  can  be  dubbed  de- 
generate. 

Nordau 's  chief  musical  ailment  is  acute 
Wagner-phobia.  After  howling  at  supposed 
^'aults  which  the  majority  of  musicians  have 
aow  learned  to  understand  as  invaluable 
and  noble,  he  says  patronizingly :  **  As  a 
personality,  Wagner  will  occupy  an  import- 
ant place  in  music ;  as  an  initiator,  or 
'leveloper  of  his  art,  hardly  any  or  a  very 
narrow  one.  For  the  only  thing  that  musi- 
cians of  healthy  capacity  can  learn  from 
him  is  to  keep  song  and  accompaniment 
closely  connected  with  the  words,  to  de- 
claim with  sincerity  and  propriety,  and  to 
suggest  pictorial  ideas  to  the  imagination 
by  orchestral  effects.**  These  three  gigantic 
oracles  are  alone  enough  to  give  any  com- 
poser something  quite  diflFerent  ftt)m  a 
"  very  narrow  **  place  in  the  development  of 
his  art. 

«  ♦  *  * 

AnoThkr  bit  of  silly  inconsistency  is 
Nordau *s  attack  on  fin  de  sihcle  music. 
*  At  opera  and  concert,*'  he  says,  **  the 
rounded  forms  of  ancient  melody  are  coldly 
listened  to.  The  translucent  thematic 
treatment  of  classic  masters,  their  conscien- 
tious observance  of  the  laws  of  counter- 
point, are  reckoned  flat  and  tedious.  A 
coda  graceful  in  cadence,  serene  in  its 
'  dying  fall,'  a  pedal  base  with  correct  har- 
monization ,  provoke  yawns. '  *     All  of  which 


is  founded  about  equally  on  ignorance  of 
the  real  spirit  of  the  classic  composers  and 
glaring  misrepresentation  of  the  present 
status  of  the  art.  It  is  vanity  to  argue  with 
a  man  who  bawls,  "Black  is  white !  If  yon 
deny  it,  you  are  a  color  blind  degenerate  !'* 
»  *  »  » 

Nordau  makes  the  antique  plaint  that 
not  all  recent  art  and  literature  is  intelligible 
to  the  general  public.  Is  Bach  intelligible 
to  everybody?  Whose  fault  is  it  if  Shak- 
spere  is  a  *'  mystic  **  to  Hottentots  and 
babes?  It  was  once  hard  to  understand 
things  that  are  now  commonplaces  of 
science.  The  kindergarten  pupil  can  see 
through  many  things  that  once  puzzled  So- 
crates. So  with  the  arts,  it  is  necessary 
that  every  creator  and  every  explorer  should 
bring  forth  things  that  must  for  long  be 
mysteries  to  any  but  his  intimate  disciples. 
This  does  not  prove  that  he  is  a  **  mystic  " 
surrounded  by  a  clique  of  **  degenerate 
maniacs."  Early  operas  of  Wagner's,  so 
revolutionary  as  to  provoke  riots,  are  now 
patronized  as  ingenuous  and  Italian. 
«  «  *  » 

The  opera  season  has  been  very  well  laid 
out.  Except  in  a  very  few  instances,  we 
know  who ,  is  to  come  over — ^it  is  always 
"come  over";  none  of  the  singers  claims 
America  as  home  any  more — and  awaken 
the  Metropolitan  and  the  Academy  of  Music 
from  their  long  sleep.  Just  now  the  Metro- 
politan stage  is  a  place  for  piles  of  scenery, 
and  checked  cloths  are  draping  the  boxes. 
By  the  i8th  of  November  those  same  boxes 
will  make  a  chain  of  brilliants  about  the 
house. 

Mr.  Abbey  may  not  know  all  the  people 
he  has  engaged,  and  whether  all  of  them 
are  coming  or  not,  but  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  Calvd  shall  open  the  season  in 
"Carmen.** 

Bevignani,  who  has  been  a  little  neglected 
by  the  side  of  his  fellow  conductor  Man- 
cinelli,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
baton  a  little  oftener  this  winter,  with  his 
old  friend  absent.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
if  Bevignani,  with  all  his  solid  musical 
ability  and  fine  personality,  will  ever  be- 
come the  popular  favorite  that  Mancinelli 
was.  There  were  dramatic  touches  about 
the  old  conductor  that  held  his  audience. 
He  put  actual  physical  force  into  his  work. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  official  staflP  at 
the  opera  house,  who  had  only  known  Man- 
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Marie  Engle. 
/Vcmh  a  piotograpA  bff  Lundjf,  Cineinnati, 


cinelli  as  the  poet  musician,  the  dreamer, 
who  seemed  to  wave  his  baton  like  a  fairy 
wand,  asked  that  he  might  have  the  baton 
with  which  "Falstaff  "  and  "Samson  and 
Delilah"  were*  first  conducted  in  America. 
Signor  Mancinelli  sent  him  a  bundle  of 
splintered  sticks,  on  one  or  two  of  which  he 
had  written  his  autograph. 

"I  break  a  dozen  every  evening,"  he 
said.     *•  You  are  welcome  to  the  splinters." 

Bevignani  brought  his  daughter  last 
winter,  and  kept  up  a  domestic  home  here 
in  a  strange  land. 

Seidl  will  conduct  the  popular  Sunday 
concerts  during  the  winter. 

«  «  «  « 

The  contraltos  never  make  the  impression 
upon  the  public  that  comes  from  a  soprano. 


but  Marie  Brema,  who  is  to  be  a  member  of 
Mr.  Abbey's  company  this  season,  is  gaining 
many  friends  for  herself  among  critics  and 
public. 

She  is  an  English  woman  of  German  de- 
scent. Her  operatic  career  has  been  a  verj' 
short  one.  It  was  only  six  years  ago  that 
she  made  her  initial  bow  to  the  nmsical 
world  at  St.  James'  Hall  in  London.  Con- 
ductor Levi,  who  had  always  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  young  girl,  introduced  her  to 
Frau  Wagner,  who  engaged  her  for  the  part 
of  Ortrud  in  *'  Lohengrin  "  and  gave  her 
the  benefit  of  personal  instruction.  Even 
the  great  composer's  widow  was  surprised 
at  the  brilliant  results. 

It  was  a  surprise  to  the  musical  world 
when  Damrosch  ai|iftiw®dtthis  voice  to  escape 
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him.  It  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  Brema  would  be 
seen  with  his  company  this  sea- 
son in  her  Wagnerian  r61es. 
It  appears  now  that  Damrosch 
is  going  to  have  a  very  serious 
rival  in  the  Metropolitan's  short 
season  of  German  opera.  With 
Seidl  as  conductor,  and  with 
the  fine  voices  he  has  to  call 
upon,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
interpretation  given  at  the  latter 
house  should  not  be  the  finest 
possible. 

»  »  «  « 

Marie  Engle,  who  hails 
from  Chicago,  and  who  is  in 
private  life  Mrs.  Gustav  Am- 
berg,  is  one  of  the  very  few 
grand  opera  singers  who  have 
not  gone  to  Europe  for  their 
musical  education.  Miss  Engle 
learned  all  she  knows  about 
music  and  the  arts  from  Amer- 
ican teachers,  in  New  York  and  at 
her  home.  She  has  been  heard 
this  season  at  Covent  Garden,  as 
Sir  Augustus  Harris*  prima 
donna  in  several  r61es  of  im- 
portance.     The    London  critics 


Mme.  Bauermeister. 


Mm*.  Mantel II. 

•  •  fimtogrufk  6y  I>yp<mt,  JNTne  York. 


praise  her  sympathetic 
charm  of  manner  and  her 
high  soprano,  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  of  tlie  purest 
quality. 

Miss  Engle  is  of  medium 
height,  with  a  willowy 
figure,  hazel  eyes,  a  fair, 
clear  complexion,  and 
masses  of  burnished,  light 
brown  hair.  Her  father  is 
a  German,  her  mother  a 
Frenchwoman.  The  parts 
of  Zerlina  in  '*Fra  Dia- 
volo "  and  of  Baucis  in 
"Philemon  and  Baucis,'*  in 
which  Miss  Engle  appeared 
in  London,  were  entirely 
new  to  her ;  she  had  not 
even  seen  the  operas  played 
before  she  was  called  upon 
to  sing  in  them.  Her  success 
in  these  rdles  was  therefore 
the  more  creditable. 

*  «  «  « 

One  of  the  most  useful 
members  of  the  Metropol- 
itan company,  one  of  the 
best  liked,  and  the  one  who 
receives  most  presents  from, 
her  fellow  artist^l4^S^¥^ 
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Georgine  von  Januschowsky. 
Frvm  a  fhatograpk  by  Sarvny,  New  York, 

of  whom  the  public  hears  comparatively 
little. 

Mile.  Bauermeister  might  be  called  the 
professional  understudy.  She  was  brought 
up  by  the  great  Teresa  Titiens,  which  ac- 
counts for  her  thoroughness  and  conscien- 
tiousness. She  sang  in  Madrid  years  ago — 
for  she  is  no  longer  particularly  young — 
and  was  a  great  favorite  there.  Jean  de 
Reszke  says  of  Bauermeister  : 

'*  She  has  had  a  long  training  and  a  thor- 
ough one.  She  should  do  better  things,  but 
she  is  now  so  fully  identified  with  the  work 


she  does,  that  it  is  impossible  for  hei 
to  change. ' ' 

It  never  was  possible  for  her  to 
change.  She  has  not  the  dominating 
personality  that  would  make  her  a 
star.  She  knows  almost  every  second 
r61e  in  opera,  and  is  ready  to  take  any- 
body's place  on  an  instant's  notice. 
Her  voice  keeps  its  clearness  and  sweet- 
ness as  remarkably  as  Patti's,  but.  it  is 
a  fact  that  is  seldom  noticed.  It  is  her 
lot  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  see 
others  take  most  of  the  applause.  She 
is  never  allowed  to  keep  a  part  long 
enough  to  make  it  peculiarly  her  own. 

Last  year,  at  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son, somebody  asked  her  how  she 
managed  to  keep  so  well. 

"I  have  no  time  be  ill,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  too  busy  taking  the  parts  of  the 
invalids. ' ' 

There  is  no  singer  who  is  so  much 
loved  by  her  companions  as  Bauer- 
meister. No  young  prima  donna  ever 
went  to  her  for  instruction  without  be- 
coming more  fully  equipped  for  her 
part  before  the  public.  There  is  no 
selfishness,  no  jealousy,  in  the  singer's 
heart.  As  one  looks  at  her  career  it 
naturally  brings  up  a  query  as  to 
whether  it  pays  in  this  world  to  be 
selfish. 

If  Bauermeister  were  to  leave  the 
stage  and  become  a  teacher,  she  would 
doubtless  make  a  great  fortune.  As  a 
member  of  the  op>era  company  said  re- 
cently, "  Bauermeister  could  not  make 
the  success  that  Calv6  makes  as  Car- 
men, but  she  could  teach  another  to 
do  it." 


ManTEI,!,!  is  the  best  actress  of  all 
the  singers  who  come  back  to  the  opera 
house  this  season.  Like  Nilsson,  she 
a  was  driven  back  to  the  stage,  after 
several  years  of  retirement,  by  heavy- 
financial  losses.  She  married  a  wealthy- 
South  American,  and  went  to  live 
with  him  in  a  beautiful  home  just  out- 
side of  Milan.  Their  house  was  a  gath- 
ering place  for  the  artists  in  the  days 
when  a  successful  debut  at  La  Scala  meant 
world  wide  success  to  an  opera  singer. 
Here,  in  her  gardens,  the  voice  which  had 
been  priceless  was  given  to  her  friends. 
But  invalidism  came  to  her  husband,  and 
financial  reverses  followed.  The  gift  of 
song  remained,  and  Mantelli  went  back  to 
the  stage.  Her  husband  travels  with  her, 
and  she  gives  up  all  social  life  to  spend  her 
time  with  him.     If  J}^fii^e?^6f  ^K?)tt^gl^e 
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Max  Alvary. 
/VtMi  •  pialoffraf-A  hf  BiAtr,  Berlin. 


her,  Mantelli  would  still  have,  in  her 
great  gift  as  an  actress,  a  sufficient  equip- 
ment for  the  stage. 


J  ANUSCHOWSKY  has  been  heard  here  a  good 
many  times  before,  although  the  fact  has 
not  been  widely  heralded.     Indeed,  we  were 
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Signer  Kaschmann. 

asked  to  look  upon  her  as  a 
new  importation.  Long  ago  she 
sang  with  Emma  Juch  and  the 
Boston  Ideals.  Her  first  ap- 
pearance here  was  in  •*  The  Beg- 
gar Student  '*  ;  her  last  with 
Hammerstein's  English  opera 
company. 

Januschowsky,  whose  real 
name  is  Mrs.  Neuendorff,  was 
born  in  the  Austrian  town  of 
Olmutz,  of  a  noble  Polish  fam- 
ily. This  season  she  is  to  sing 
Isolde,  Elizabeth,  Brunnhild, 
and  perhaps  Aida  and  Michaela 
in  Italian. 

*  *  *  * 

There  is  a  disposition  to  ac- 
cept the  verdict  of  Jean  de 
Reszke  as  final  upon  all  ques- 
tions of  operatic  casts.  He  has 
been  for  so  long  the  one  suc- 
cessful tenor,  and  belongs  to  a 
family  so  distinguished  in  opera, 
that  he  is  considered  to  be  en- 
tirely unprejudiced  and  compe- 
tent to  speak.  The  great  tenor 
is  said  to  have  been  studying 
"  Tristan  "  fcr  the  Metropolitan 
season,  and  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  he  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed that  Klafsky  was  not  se- 
lected to  sing  Isolde.    It  is  even 


hinted  that  he  may  throw  up  his 
part  entirely,  as  he  considers  that 
there  is  only  one  perfect  Isolde^ 
and  she  is  engaged  for  Mr.  Dam- 
rosch's  season. 

Frau  Klafsky  lives  in  Ham- 
burg, whence  the  Damrosch 
tenor,  Wilhelm  Gruening,  also 
comes.  She  was  very  lately  mar- 
ried to  Herr  Lohse,  and  lives  in  a 
magnificent  home  in  Kloster  Al- 
ice. 

«  *  *  * 

In  Milka  Temina  Europe 
sends  us  an  interpreter  of  Wag- 
nerian r61es  who  is  said  to  be  un- 
surpassed. It  w^as  in  1888  and 
1889  that  she  rose  from  utter  ob- 
scurity to  be  a  feted  prima  donna, 
the  admiration  of  the  Wagner 
school.  She  was  bom  in  a  small 
village  near  Agram,  where  she 
was  sent  to  school.  An  unknown 
music  teacher  showed  the  child 
that  she  had  a  voice  worth  culti- 
vating, although  even  she  never 
dreamed  of  an  operatic  career  for 
her  pupil ;    but  tlie   latter  grew 


Signer  Bevignani. 
From  a  pAotofrapk  hf  Sanmv.  Xnt  Tork^<^*  T 
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ambitious.  When  she  was  sixteen  she  went 
to  Vienna  to  see  Professor  Gausbacher.  He 
heard  her  sing,  looked  delightedly  into  her 
face,  and  said,  **  We  shall  make  an  excellent 
artist  of  you." 

He  sent  the  young  girl  to  the  Viennese 
conservatory.      Upon    one    occasion,    at  a 


many  it  was  generally  suppK>sed  that  they 
had  bidden  a  long  farewell  to  America.  Mr. 
Damrosch  announces,  however,  that  Alvary 
will  be  here  again  this  season. 

*  «  «  « 

An  old  favorite  of  the  New  York  public 

comes    back    this    year  in    the   person  of 

Kaschmann,    who    was 

here  long  ago  for  the 

^        opening  of  the  Metro- 

^  politan.      He  has  sung 

all   over  Europe    since 

then,  and  returns  with 

an  added  reputation. 


The  great  Chicago  or- 
chestra will  be  heard 
here  for  the  first  time  in 
its  entirety  during  the 
coming  season,  and  New 
York  will  have  another 
opportunity  to  realize 
what  she  lost  in  Theo- 
dore Thomas. 

A  series  of  seven  con- 
certs, popular  in  charac- 
ter, will  be  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  March. 
The  orchestra  will  also 
go  to  Philadelphia  for 
two  days. 

The  Chicago  orches- 
tra will  break  its  regular 
routine  of  rehearsals  and 
engagements  this  sea- 
son, giving  Mr.  Thomas 
an  opportunity  for  pri- 
vate work.  It  is  said 
that  its  last  season's  re- 
ceipts exceeded  the  in- 
come of  any  previous 
year  by  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars. 


Theodore  Thomas. 

performance  given  by  the  conservator^' 
pupils,  young  Fraulein  Ternina  sang  the 
second  act  of  "  Lucrezia  Borgia.'*  She 
eagerly  looked  for  the  account  by  the  critic. 
He  mentioned  the  fact  that  "Fraulein 
Ternina  had  an  aristocratic  profile. ' '  It  was 
not  until  she  went  to  Bremen  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Frau  Klafsky — who  conies  to 
America  with  her  this  winter — that  Ter- 
nina made  her  great  success. 

«  *  *  * 

Rosa  Sucher  and  Max  Alvary  came 
over  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  last 
year,  but  the  reception  they  met  was  disap- 
pointing, and  when  they  went  back  to  Ger- 


SoME  little  dissatis- 
faction is  showing  itself 
here  and  there  concerning  the  series  of 
fashionable  recitals  which  are  given  in  New 
York  every  winter.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
not  only  expensive  and  rather  poor  for 
their  cost,  but  they  are  ceasing  to  be  even 
fashionable.  Almost  anybody  who  cares  to 
pa}^  the  price  of  a  ticket  is  welcome,  and 
the  morning  concerts,  to  which  the  singers 
come  in  the  poorest  possible  voice,  are  not 
quite  as  exclusive  as  the  opera  house.  The 
fashionable  woman  stays  away,  because  she 
finds  herself  attending  a  hadf  way  social 
function  with  a  great  many  people  she  does 
not  care  to  know.  As  musical  events — ^well, 
the  musicians  smile  at  that  term. 
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BATTLEDORH  AND  SHUTTLECOCK. 

WlTHcii'T  we  heard  the  north  wind  roar, 
The  TiiKht  we  played  at  ballledort ; 

Without  wf  heard  the  north  wind  mock, 
The  night  we  played  at  «h  utile  cock. 

And  more  and  moi^,  and  more  and  more — 
The  night  we  played  at  battledore, 

I  felt  my  heart  with  every  shock 
Toa&ed  like  the  smitten  shuttlecock. 

And  since  that  night  my  heart  is  sore — 
The  night  we  played  at  battledore  ; 

And  since  that  night  I  take  no  stock 
In  battledore  and  shuttlecock. 

Clinton  Scollard. 
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The  numerous  and  important  organizations  founded  on  patriotic  American  descent — 

Their  insignia,  their  leaders,  their  remarkably  rapid  growth,  and 

the  work  they  are  doing. 


PATRIOTISM  is  a  virtue,  and  pride  of 
ancestry  is  a  commendable  or  at  least  a 
permissible  feeling.  The  success  in  re- 
cent years  of  the  many  hereditary  societies, 
to  which  descent  from  a  worthy  patriot  is 
the  essential  requirement  for  admission,  is 
significant  of  the  fact  that  more  and  more 
we  are  developing  a  faith  in  the  heroism  and 
worth  of  those  who  first  settled  in  this 
country. 
The  growth  of  the  movement  is  readily 


traced.  It  began  with  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill  in  June,  1875,  and  culminated 
in  the  great  celebration  of  the  inauguration 
of  George  Washington  that  took  place  in 
New  York  in  April  and  May,  1889. 

All  these  patriotic  societies  are  hereditary, 
but  they  may  be  grouped  into  two  classes — 
first,  those  in  which  membership  is  re- 
stricted to  the  eldest  male  descendant  of  an 
officer  who  participated  either  in  the  war 


General  Horace  Porter,  President  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
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of  the  Revolution,  the  war  of 
1812,  the  war  with  Mexico, 
or  the  civil  war ;  second, 
those  in  which  membership 
is  free  to  any  descendant  of 
a  patriot  who  participated  in 
the  colonial  wars,  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  the  war  of 
181 2,  or  the  civil  war.  The 
societies  connected  with  the 
cix-il  war  are  too  numerous 
and  too  well  known  to  be 
included  in  a  pap>er  such  as 
this,  and  therefore  they  may 
be  dismissed  at  the  outset. 

Oldest, most  honorable,  and 
the  one  in  which  member- 
ship is  most  prized,  is  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  It 
'was  organized  in  the  quaint 
old  Verplanck  house,  near 
Fishkill  on  the  Hudson,  on 
May  13,  1783,  by  the  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  officers  who 
had  served  together  in  the 
Revolutionar)'  war.  B?Ton 
Steuben,  the  Prussian  Amer- 
ican soldier,  presided  over 
the  preliminary  meeting, 
and  George  Washington  was 
requested  to  act  as  chief  officer 
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Fredanc  J.  de  Peysler.   President  of  the   Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 


The  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  President  of  the  Military  Society  of  the  War  of  1812. 

of  the  society  until  the  first  general  meeting,  which  was 

appointed  for  May  4,  1784. 

The  curious  wording  of 
the  society's  statement  of  its 
purposes  is  worthy  of  pre- 
sentation. It  says  :  *'  To  per- 
petuate therefore  as  well  the 
remembrance  of  this  vast 
event  (the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution )  as  the  mutual  friend- 
ships which  have  been  formed 
under  the  presence  of  com- 
mon danger,  and  in  many 
instances  cemented  by  the 
k^  blood  of  the  parties,  the  of- 

'  ficers  of  the  American  Army 

do  hereby,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  associate,  constitute, 
and  combine  themselves  into 
one  Society  of  Friends,  to 
endure  as  long  as  they  shall 
endure,  or  any  of  their 
closest  male  posterity,  and 
in  failure  thereof,  the  col- 
lateral branches  who  may  be 
deemed  worthy  of  becoming 
its  supporters  and  members. ' ' 
At  this  preliminary  meet- 
ing provision  was  made  for 
thirteen  State  societies,  cor- 
responding, naturally,  to  the 
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General  John  Cochrane,  President  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati. 


original  thirteen  States ;  and 
triennial  meetings  of  delegates 
from  the  State  societies  were  to 
be  held,  beginning  with  1784. 
The  feature  of  hereditary  descent 
gave  umbrage  to  many  influ- 
ential persons,  among  whom  was 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  so- 
ciety was  at  once  fiercely  and  bit- 
terly attacked.  In  consequence 
an  amendment  was  presented  at 
the  meeting  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  1785,  abolishing  all  succession, 
and  confining  a  society  to  those 
who  had  actually  served  in  the 
Revolution.  This  amendment 
was  carried  by  the  general  so- 
ciety, but  failed  to  receive  the 
assent  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
State  organizations,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  Cincinnati  fell  back 
upon  its  original  constitution. 
Another  element  of  peculiar  in- 
terest is  attached  to  the  failure 
of  this  amendment.  It  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  chapter 
in  France,  and  before  the  failure 
of  the  amendment  had  been  an- 
nounced such  a  society  was 
organized.     It  was  disbanded  in 


i793»  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Notwithstanding  tlie 
fact  that  without  constitutional 
sanction  the  French  society  could 
have  no  proper  existence,  as  has 
been  very  clearly  shown  by  General 
John  Cochrane,  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Society,  still  the 
Cincinnati  authorized  its  revival 
in  1877,  and  it  now  flourishes  in 
Paris. 

The  Cincinnati  continued  full 
of  vigor  until  the  arrival  of  La- 
fayette in  this  country  in  1824,  but 
thereafter  the  interest  waned,  and 
seven  State  societies  disbanded. 
In  1854  the  last  of  the  original 
members  died  ;  and  there  are  now 
but  two  or  three  survivors  of  the 
second  generation .  General  Wash- 
ington  was  succeeded  in  the  presi- 
dency by  Alexander  Hamilton,  and 
other  distinguished  officers  fol- 
lowed, until  1854,  when  Hamilton 
Fish,  of  New  York,  was  called  to 
the  chair.  His  death  has  left  tlie 
post  vacant,  although  the  vice 
president,  Robert  M.  McLane  of 
Maryland,  is  the  acting  president, 
and  if  precedent  is  followed  he 
will  be  elevated  to  the  presidency 
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at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  May,  1896. 

The  present  membership  of 
the  Cincinnati  is  about  500, 
distributed  among  the  State 
societies  in  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, South  Carolina,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  revived  societies 
in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
and  France.  The  eagle,  as  the 
badge  of  the  society  is  called, 
was  designed  by  Major  Pierre 
C.  L' Enfant,  the  French  en- 
gineer who  planned  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  the  colors  of 
its  rosette  and  ribbon  are  light 
blue  and  white. 

Soon  after  the  celebration  of 
the  first  of  the  centennial  an- 
niversaries in  1875,  overtures 
were  made  to  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  to  broaden  its  policy 
so  as  to  admit  all  male  de- 
scendants of  participants  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  but  the 
society  declined  to  take  such 
action.  Accordingly,  early  in 
1876,  John  Austin  Stevens  of 
New  York  issued  a  call,  in 
which  he  said  :  "  The  approach  of  the  centennial  anniversary 
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John  Cadwalader.  President  of  the  General  Society  of  the  War  of  1812. 


John  Lee  Carroll,  President  of  the  Sons  of  the  Kevolution. 


of  American  indep>endence 
is  an  appropriate  time  for 
the  foundation  of  a  society 
on  a  broader  basis"  (than 
the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati), "which  may  include 
all  descendants  of  those 
who  serv^ed  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution , ' '  and 
named  February  22,  1876, 
as  the  time  when  a  meet- 
ing for  organization  "will 
be  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  New  York  Historical 
Society." 

It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution 
came  into  existence.  For 
some  years  the  organiza- 
tion was  maintained,  but 
not  as  an  active  body  until 
December  4,  1883,  when 
at  a  meeting  held  in 
Fraunce's  Tavern  steps 
were  taken  ' '  toward  effect- 
ing permanent  organiza- 
tion." 

To  follow  in  detail  the 
growth  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution   is    impossible 
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organization  steadily  increased 
in  membership,  until  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1890,  it  had  539  sons  on 
its  rolls.  In  1888  a  State  society 
was  organized  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  others  followed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  in  Iowa. 
Its  development  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of  a  general  or  national 
society  in  March,  1890;  and  at 
the  last  meeting,  held  in  Boston 
on  April  19,  1895,  the  secretary 
reported  twenty  five  State  so- 
cieties, with  a  total  membership 
of  4, 192  persons,  of  which  num- 
ber the  New  York  society  had 
1,574  names  enrolled. 

In  considering  these  patriotic 
societies  the  question  naturally 
arises  :  "  What  have  they  done  ?" 
Let  us  apply  the  question  direct 
to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
In  their  constitution  they  say 
that  the  society  has  been  institu- 
ted '*  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  the  men  who,  in  the  military, 
naval,  and  civil  service  of  the 
colonies  and  of  the  Colonial  Con- 
gress, by  their  acts  or  counsel, 
achieved  the   independence    of 
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Mrs.  Archibald   Gracie   King,   President  of  the   National  Society  of 
Colonial   Dames. 


General  John  P.  Hatch,  President  of  the  Artec  Club. 


the  country,  and  to  further  the 
proper  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  birthday  of  Wash- 
ington and  of  prominent  events 
connected  with  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  ;  to  collect  and  secure 
for  preservation  the  rolls,  records, 
and  other  documents  relating  to 
that  p>eriod  ;  and  to  inspire  the 
members  of  the  society  with  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  their  fore- 
fathers.'' 

In  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objects  they  have  furnished  ad- 
dresses on  patriotic  subjects;  they 
have  celebrated  Revolutionary 
events  with  patriotic  exercises ; 
and  have  held  commemorative 
church  services  on  Washington's 
Birthday.  The  New  York  society 
has  marked  nine  historical  sites 
with  bronze  tablets,  and  raised  a 
statue  to  the  memory  of  Nathan 
Hale,  whose  last  words  were, 
**  I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one 
life  to  lose  for  my  countr>-."  The 
Pennsylvania  society  has  likewise 
been  active.  Its  members  erected 
memorials  to  mark  the  location 
of  Washington's  encampment  at 
Gulph  A|j^J|^^e9t),General  Wayne's 
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I.  Society  of  the  Cindnnati. 
8.  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

3.  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

4.  Military  Society  of  the  War  of  i8ia. 


General  Society  of  the  War  of  181 2. 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

Aztec  Club. 

National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames. 


Q.  Society  of  Colonial  Dames. 

10.  Daugrhtersof  the  American  Revolution- 

11.  Daugrhters  of  the  Revolution. 


2.  Naval  g^g^fl^e&^bf  t;nited  States.  |^ 
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Mrs.  John  W.  Foster,  President  of    the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 


headquarters  at  Centerville,  aud  of 
the  struggle  near  Fort  Washington 
after  the  battle  of  Gennantown .  They 
have  in  hand  the  collection  of  funds 
for  an  equestrian  statue  of  General 
Wayne,  to  be  erected  in  Philadelphia. 

The  general  president  of  the  national 
society  is  John  Lee  Carroll  of  Mary- 
land ;  the  presiding  officer  of  the  New 
York  organization  is  Frederick  S. 
Tallmadge,  a  gentleman  who  has  done 
much  for  the  society.  The  insignia 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  con- 
tain a  medallion  of  gold  bearing  on 
its  face  the  figure  of  a  soldier  in 
Continental  uniform ;  the  ribbon  is 
dark  blue,  edged  with  buff,  recalling 
that  uniform's  colors. 

On  July  4,  1875,  the  ninety  ninth 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  celebrated  with  un- 
usual exercises  in  San  Francisco.  In 
the  procession  a  platoon  of  men  in 
Continental  unifonn  attracted  nmch 
attention,  and  along  the  route  were 
suspended  the  names  of  celebrated 
battlefields  and  heroes  of  the  Revo- 
lution. In  the  following  October,  a 
societv  "  to  honor  the  founders  of  the 


nation,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  principles  for  which 
these  heroes  pledged  their 
lives  and  their  sacred 
honor,"  was  organized  in 
the  Golden  Gate  city.  This 
society,  which  took  the 
name  of  the  Sons  of  Revo- 
lutionary Sires,  was  the  first 
of  the  newer  societies  to 
effect  a  permanent  organ- 
ization, and  is  fully  entitled 
to  recognition  as  such. 

Certain  members  of  the 
New  York  society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  de- 
sired, in  1888,  to  form  a  New 
Jersey  society,  but  their 
action  failed  to  receive  the 
the  sanction  of  the  parent 
body.  This  led  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  separate 
society,  whose  members 
promptly  turned  their  en- 
ergies toward  the  forma- 
tion of  branches  in  every 
State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union.  A  call  was  issued 
for  a  convention  to  be  held 
in  Fraunce's  Tavern  in 
New  York,  on  April  30, 
1889.    Delegates  from  eigh- 
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teen  States,  including  California,  there  met, 
and  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  represent- 
atives from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
the  National  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  was  organized. 

This  society,  as  there  formed,  and  as  it 
today  exists,  has  two  important  character- 
istic features.  First,  it  admits  no  man  to 
membership  *  *■  unless  he  is  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  one  who  participated  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,'*  and  second,  it  consists  of 
one  national  society  divided  for  convenience 
into  coequal  State  societies,  and  the  latter 
subdivided  to  some  extent  into  local 
branches  or  chapters.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  general  society  held  in  Boston  on  the 
1st  of  last  May,  a  membership  of  5,878, 
distributed  among  31  State  societies,  was 
reported.  It  is  also  proper  to  add  that  since 
then  societies  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  been  formed  in  France  and 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  objects  of  this  society  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution,  but  the  newer  society  is  en- 
titled to  credit  for  its  remarkable  activity. 
It  has  celebrated  more  than  a  hundred  an- 
niversaries and  important  events  in  the 
Revolution.  The  popular  observance  of 
June  14  as  "  flag  day  '*  is  largely  due  to  it. 
The  headquarters  of  Jonathan  Trumbull 
(Brother  Jonathan)  have  been  saved  from 
destruction,  and  through  the  society's  ef- 
forts the  building  has  been  converted  into 
a  museum.  The  Massachusetts  society  has 
undertaken  to  mark  the  grave  of  every 
Revolutionary  soldier  with  a  bronze  marker, 
on  which  appears  the  design  of  a  minute 
man,  with  the  letters  S.  A.  R.  (Soldier  of 
the  American  Revolution)  and  the  date, 
1775.  In  New  York  it  was  largely  through 
the  influence  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  that  the  City  Hall  was  saved 
from  destruction  ;  and  elsewhere  many  me- 
morials have  been  raised  to  the  memory  of 
American  heroes. 

The  president  of  the  general  society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  is 
General  Horace  Porter.  Its  insignia  follow 
in  their  general  form  the  cross  of  the  order 
of  St.  Louis  of  France,  thus  commemorating 
the  fact  that  Louis  XVI,  who  sent  his  sol- 
diers to  the  aid  of  the  Americans,  as  well  as 
nearly  all  of  the  French  officers,  were  mem- 
bers of  that  order.  The  colors  of  the  ribbon 
and  rosette  are  blue  and  white,  which  were 
the  colors  of  the  uniform  of  Washington's 
staff. 

The  excellent  patriotic  work  accom- 
plished by  the  two  foregoing  societies  led 
to  a  revival  of  interest  in  two  patriotic  so- 
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cieties  that  had  long  been  in  existence,  but 
which  had  almost  entirely  passed  from  pub- 
lic view.  Both  were  originally  organized 
by  participants  in  the  war  of  18 12,  and 
membership  in  them  is  restricted  to  de- 
scendants of  those  who  took  part  in  tliat 
conflict. 

The  Military  Society  of  the  War  of  181 2 
was  instituted  in  1826  by  army  and  navy 
officers  who  had  taken  i>art  in  the  second 
war  with  England.  In  1848  it  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  Veteran  Corps  of  Artillery,^ 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  which  had  been 
founded  as  far  back  as  1790  by  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
which  had  been  called  into  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  in  1812  and 
1814.  On  September  10,  1890,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  the  twenty 
two  surviving  members  of  this  body  met 
and  adopted  a  new  constitution.  On  Janu- 
ary 8,  1892,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  the  society  was  incorporated 
anew  as  a  hereditary  institution,  with  many 
new  members.  Its  membership  clause  was 
amended  in  1895,  so  that  only  descendants 
of  officers  are  eligible.  The  society  meets 
annually  on  the  8th  of  January,  in  the  New 
York  City  Hall,  and  its  membership  is  less 
than  a  hundred,  including  six  surviving 
veterans. 

Besides  its  publications  and  reunions,  no 
actual  patriotic  work  has  as  yet  been  under- 
taken by  this  society.  Its  president  is  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  whose  father,  General 
John  A.  Dix,  saw  active  service  from  De- 
cember, 1812,  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
Its  insignia  consist  of  a  Maltese  cross,  on 
which  is  an  American  bald  eagle  with  wings 
displayed.  Its  colors  are  red  and  blue, 
and  were  so  chosen  because  during  the  war 
of  181 2  dark  blue  coats  edged  with  red  were 
the  regulation  uniforms  of  the  militia  artil- 
lery and  infantry  in  most  of  the  States. 

Distinct  from  this  association  is  the  Gen- 
eral Society  of  the  War  of  181 2.  This  latter 
body  is  of  similar  character  to  the  two  so- 
cieties of  descendants  of  soldiers  who  took 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
freely  admits  to  membership  any  lineal 
descendant  of  one  who  served  in  the 
war  of  181 2.  That  is,  the  membership  is 
not  restricted  to  descendants  of  officers,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Military  Society  of  the 
War  of  181 2. 

The  society's  history  is  an  honorable  one. 
It  was  formed  at  a  general  convention  held 
in  Philadelphia  in  January,  1854,  of  surviv- 
ing veterans  of  the  war,  who  then  organized 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  the  Defend- 
ers of  the  Country  in  the  War  of  181  a. 
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When  the  present  interest  in  patriotic  so- 
cieties became  prevalent,  the  society  was 
reorganized  under  its  new  title,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  became  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Society.  At  the  same  time 
the  Association  of  the  Defenders  of  Balti- 
more in  1814,  which  had  dwindled  down  to 
a  very  small  number,  was  admitted  as  the 
Maryland  State  Society.  More  recently. 
State  societies  have  been  organized  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  and  Ohio,  and  the 
rolls  now  show  the  names  of  over  five 
hundred  persons,  forty  of  whom  are  surviv- 
ing veterans. 

The  society  has  grown  slowly  but  steadily, 
and  has  already  a  satisfactory  balance  in 
its  treasury.  Its  work  has  included  elaborate 
exercises  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mary- 
land societies  on  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  occupation  of  Fort  McHenry  by  the 
United  States  government,  and  the  eightieth 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  North  Point  ; 
and  it  has  published  many  historical  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  the  war  of  181 2.  John 
Cadwalader,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society, 
is  president  general.  In  common  with 
other  similar  societies,  it  has  a  vice  presi- 
dent general  from  each  of  the  five  State 
societies.  Its  colors — dark  blue,  white, 
black,  and  red — appear  in  its  rosette  and  in 
the  ribbon  from  which  its  insignia  are  sus- 
pended. 

A  vacant  field  was  discerned  in  the  failure 
of  the  foregoing  societies  to  provide  for  the 
descendants  of  the  soldiers  of  colonial 
times.  Messrs.  S.  Victor  Constant,  Charles 
H.  Murray,  Nathan  G.  Pond,  and  Edward 
Trenchard  were  among  those  who  first  re- 
cognized this  fact,  and  who,  on  the  i8th  of 
August,  1892,  at  the  office  of  the  first  named, 
in  New  York,  organized  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars.  This  was  a  success  from 
the  beginning,  and  numbers  among  its 
more  than  one  thousand  members  the 
names  of  the  very  best  families  in  the 
United  States.  State  societies  exist  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  the  District  of  Columbia,  New 
Jersey,  Virginia,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Ohio.  Mem- 
bership is  rigidly  restricted  to  descendants 
of  residents  of  the  colonies  between  May 
I3f  1607,  and  April  19,  1775,  and  military- 
service  of  an  ancestor  is  a  necessary  requis- 
ite. Indeed,  an  examination  of  the  year 
book  shows  that  most  of  the  members  are 
descendants  of  officers,  so  that  it  may 
almost  rank  as  a  military  society. 

The  Colonial  Wars  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  officered  from  the  outset  by  men 
of  experience   and   executive   ability.     Its 


president,  Frederic  J.  de  Peyster,  was  for 
some  years  the  presiding  officer  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  Society,  and  knew  well  where  to 
lead.  Much  of  its  success,  too,  is  due  to 
Rowland  Pell,  its  secretary.  As  chairman 
of  its  committee  on  the  Louisburg  memo- 
rial, Mr.  Pell  planned  and  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful inauguration  the  beautiful  monu- 
ment that  was  erected  last  June  at  Louis- 
burg,  Nova  Scotia,  in  honor  of  the  victory 
over  the  French  which  made  Canada  an 
English  province.  A  handsome  medal  was 
issued  to  commemorate  the  event.  Men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  the  facsimile 
reproduction — issued  by  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Ward  of  the  Connecticut  Society^K)f  the 
historical  record  of  the  **  Conquest  of  Cape 
Breton,*'  taken  from  the  London  Magazine 
and  Monthly  Chronologer^  dated  1745. 

The  colors  of  the  society  are  red  and 
white,  and  its  flag  consists  of  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George  on  a  white  field,  bearing  in 
the  center  the  society's  escutcheon,  siir- 
mounted  by  a  crown  and  svurounded  by 
nine  stars. 

Also  of  colonial  times  is  the  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendants,  which  was  organ- 
ized last  December,  and  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  some  seventy  fi\e.  persons.  Its 
badge  is  a  ship  under  full  sail,  smrounded 
by  a  wreath  of  hawthorn,  the  ribbon  being 
pink  with  white  stripes.  The  button  is  a 
hawthorn  blossom — the  mayflower  of  Eng- 
land. Its  board  of  officers  has  not  yet  been 
chosen,  but  Captain  Richard  H.  Greene, 
to  whom  the  society  owes  its  origin,  is  the 
acting  president. 

Very  brief  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
Aztec  Club  of  1847,  which  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  war  with  Mexico  as  do  the 
Cincinnati  and  Society  of  the  War  of  181 2 
to  earlier  wars.  It  is  a  military  society,  and 
its  members  include  participants  in  the  war 
with  Mexico  or  their  lineal  representatives. 
Its  mission  is  to  **  keep  alive  the  traditions 
that  cluster  about  the  names  of  those  officers 
of  the  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps  who 
took  part  in  the  Mexican  War."  Its  mem- 
bership is  about  250,  but  among  the  names 
that  have  been  on  its  rolls  are  those  of 
Grant,  Sherman,  McClellan,  Scott,  Lee,  and 
others  chiefly  associated  with  the  history  of 
the  civil  war.  The  Aztec  Club  holds 
annual  meetings,  has  a  large  collection  of 
historical  material,  and  has  published  some 
monographs. 

Its  officers  have  included  Hancock,  Joseph 
E.  Johnston,  and  Fitz  John  Porter  among 
its  presidents.  The  incumbent  for  1895  is 
General  John  P.  Hatch,  who  served  as 
second  lieutenant  of  the  Mounted  Rifles 
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daring  the  Mexican  War.  The  colors  of 
the  society  are  those  of  Mexico— red,  green, 
and  white,  which  are  conspicuous  in  its 
insignia  and  also  in  the  enameled  button. 

None  of  the  foregoing  societies,  except 
that  of  the  Mayflower  Descendants,  admits 
women  to  membership.  It  was  therefore 
but  natural  that  the  patriotic  women  of  our 
country  should  rise  to  demonstrate  that 
they  too  were  capable  of  doing  honor  to  the 
illustrious  ancestors  of  whose  noble  deeds 
tliey  were  justly  proud.  Younger  in  organ- 
ization, but  already  greater  in  members, 
they  have  indeed  performed  a  magnificent 
work,  putting  to  envy  their  less  energetic 
brothers. 

On  May,  1890,  several  women  who  were 
**  legitimately  descended  in  their  own  per- 
sons from  some  ancestor  of  worthy  life  who 
came  to  reside  in  an  American  colony  prior 
to  1786  **  met  in  New  York,  and  organized 
the  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
America.  While  this  body  is  distinctly 
exclusive,  and  membership  is  only  permitted 
by  invitation,  yet  there  were  excellent  rea- 
sons for  such  procedure.  The  society's  ob- 
ject was  the  study  of  the  history  of  promi- 
nent persons  connected  with  colonial 
limes,  and  especially  of  their  ancestors,  as 
procurable  from  family  archives.  Meetings 
were  held  in  the  drawing  rooms  of  the 
members,  and  only  their  personal  friends 
were  invited  to  join  them.  A  valuable 
library  has  been  accumulated,  in  which  the 
beautiful  book  plate  of  the  society,  designed 
by  Mrs.  John  King  Van  Rensselaer,  its 
secretary,  is  conspicuous ;  and  commemo- 
rative entertainments  are  held  twice  a  3rear. 
The  Colonial  Dames  are  now  collecting 
funds  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  man- 
sion of  Fort  Crailo,  which  was  built  in  1642. 
It  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  oppo- 
site Albany,  and  was  General  Abercrombie's 
headquarters  in*  1756.  It  was  here  that 
Richard  Schuckbury  wrote  his  famous 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 
Riding  on  a  pony, 

Stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat. 
And  called  it  macaroni, 

when  the  Connecticut  contingent,  com- 
manded by  Thomas  Fitch,  reported  at  head- 
quarters. These  tall,  lean  Yankees  -rode 
small,  sorry  looking  horses,  the  best  their 
farms  afforded,  and  were  dressed  in  blue 
homespun,  with  a  turkey  tail  feather  in 
their  caps,  the  parting  gift  of  their  wives, 
sisters,  or  sweethearts. 

The  courtly  Mrs.  Archibald  Gracie 
King  is  the  society's  president,  and  the 
badge,  rich  and  dignified  in  pure  gold,  with 
a  stately  colonial  dame  upon  its  face,  is 


worn  attached  with  a  gray  ribbon  bordered 
with  white.  For  convenience,  there  are 
societies  of  the  Dames  in  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore,  but  candidates  for  membership 
must  be  elected  in  New  York. 

The  conservatism  of  the  original  Colonial 
Dames  was  not  without  its  influence,  and  a 
rival  organization,  called  the  society  of  the 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  came  into  ex- 
istence, formed  by  delegations  from  the 
Pennsylvania,  Marj'land,  Delaware,  and  New 
Jersey  State  organizations  that  met  in  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  May  9,  1892.  Member- 
ship in  this  body  is  more  extended,  and  while 
the  rule  that  *'no  person  shall  be  a  candi- 
date for  admission  unless  invited"  prevails, 
there  are  now  nearly  1,500  dames  on  tlie 
rolls  of  the  State  societies  which  exist  in  the 
thirteen  original  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  of  the  branch  organiza- 
tions in  some  of  the  non  colonial  States. 
In  the  prosecution  of  patriotic  work 
this  society  has  shown  its  activity  by  organ- 
izing series  of  patriotic  lectures,  by  offering 
prizes  for  essays  on  colonial  history,  and  by 
presenting  schools  with  portraits  of  national 
heroes.  It  president  is  Mrs.  John  Howard 
Townsend,  and  its  colors  are  blue  and  buff. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  patri- 
otic societies  for  women  is  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  whose  member- 
ship of  over  eight  thousand  women,  claim- 
ing descent  from  the  heroes  of  tlie  war  of 
the  Revolution,  extends  into  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  Union,  excepting  only 
Alaska,  Arizona,  Idaho,  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  and  Utah.  Local  chapters  may  be 
formed  wherever  twelve  or  more  members 
reside  ;  in  Connecticut  alone,  for  example, 
thirty  four  such  chapters  exist,  each  of 
which  busies  itself  with  some  good  and 
patriotic  work. 

Of  all  that  this  society  has  accomplished, 
mention  can  be  made  only  of  two  items.  It 
has  obtained  possession  of  the  old  block 
house  (Fort  Pitt)  in  Pittsburg,  and  the 
chapters  in  that  city  are  engaged  in  restor- 
ing it.  In  New  York  funds  have  been 
raised  for  the  endowment  of  a  chair  in  co- 
lonial and  Revolutionary  history  in  Bar- 
nard College,  New  York's  first  women's 
college  of  standing.  Its  participation  in 
patriotic  exercises  and  its  many  celebra- 
tions of  Revolutionary  anniversaries  can 
only  be  hinted  at,  for  they  are  so  numerous 
that  a  mere  catalogue  of  them  would  fill 
pages. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion were  organized  in  Washington  in  Octo- 
ber, 1890,  and  each  year,  during  the  week 
in  which   Wasbingto5;s.,.bi^h^jy^j^ 
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Continental  Congress  is  held  in  that  city. 
The  first  president  general  was  Mrs.  Benja- 
min Harrison.  She  was  succeeded  by  Mrs. 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  who  this  year  gave  way 
to  Mrs.  John  W.  Foster.  The  insignia  of 
wheel  and  distaff,  so  suggestive  of  the  early 
history  of  our  country,  are  pendent  from  a 
blue  and  white  ribbon  corresponding  to 
the  similar  colors  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

The  admission  to  the  society  of  members 
who  were  of  collateral  descent  proved  an 
element  of  discord,  and  although  this  prac- 
tice has  since  been  abandoned,  it  was  not 
until  the  flourishing  society  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution  was  organized.  In 
this  latter  body  only  descent  that  is  lineal 
will  admit  to  membership.  Since  the  soci- 
ety's inception  in  1891  its  membership  has 
grown  to  1500,  all  direct  descendants  of 
Revolutionary  ancestors.  It  has  its  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Paulet  Steers  is  the  president  of  the  general 
society  and  also  of  the  New  York  society. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  have 
been  industrious  in  the  celebration  of  patri- 
otic anniversaries,  and  they  have  collected 
much  historical  data.   At  present  they  have 


in  hand  the  collection  of  ftmds  for  a  memo- 
rial to  be  erected  in  Brooklyn  to  the  ten 
thousand  American  prisoners  who  perished 
in  Wallabout  Bay,  where  the  navy  yard  now 
is.  Their  colors  are  blue  and  buff,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Space  is  wanting  for  a  description  of  the 
United  States  Daughters  of  1812,  and  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Cincinnati,  two  societies 
of  recent  origin.  The  Children  of  the  Amer^ 
ican  Revolution  are  an  organization  that 
came  into  existence  in  1895,  in  which 
membership  is  restricted  to  those  who  are 
under  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  Naval 
Order  of  the  United  States,  the  Military 
Order  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Colonial 
Order  of  the  Acorn  are  likewise  very  recent 
societies. 

That  a  grand  wave  of  patriotism  is  spread- 
ing over  our  beloved  country  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  growth  of  the  societies  whose  history 
been  given  in  bare  outline  in  the  foregoing 
article.  It  is  well  that  the  young  should 
be  taught  to  honor  their  ancestors,  to  be 
proud  of  the  history  of  their  land,  and  to 
reverence  their  nation's  flag.  The  accom- 
plishment of  such  objects  is  the  mission  <rf 
our  American  patriotic  societies. 

Marcus  Benjamin. 


"ONCE  MORE  THE  FALI.  WITH  EMPTY  FIELDS  AND  SAD." 

The  year  once  more  is  verging  to  its  close  ; 

The  monitory  wind  all  day  long  grieves  ; 

And  from  the  hedge,  like  startled  birds,  the  leaves 
Are  scattered  far  on  every  gust  that  blows. 
The  blithe  birds  are  departed  with  the  rose 

That  bloomed  but  now  along  the  cottage  eaves — 

All  save  a  few  that  *mid  the  garnered  sheaves 
In  silence  build  against  impending  snows. 
Although  beyond  this  gloom  and  dearth,  you  say, 

The  spring  shall  come  with  song  and  flower  and  bee, 
And  all  these  scenes  forlorn  again  be  glad, 
My  soul  keeps  sighing  this  dark  autumn  day  ; 

The  summer,  too,  must  follow,  and,  ah  me ! 
Once  more  the  fall  with  empty  fields  and  sad  ! 

Henry  Jerome  Siockard, 
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A  PRINCESS  AND  A  WOMAN.* 

By    Robert  McDonald. 


IX. 

A  MAN  may  be  in  the  midst  of  adven- 
tures, may  hold  his  life  in  his  hand, 
may  not  know  what  tomorrow  will 
bring  him,  yet  there  are  things  that  can 
make  him  content,  and  can  put  him  to 
sleep  with  a  smile  of  gratified  happiness  on 
his  face.  Howlett  had  passed  through  such 
an  experience  in  his  interview  with  the 
Princess  Wasia. 

It  was  of  small  moment  to  him  that  he 
had  left  a  man  for  dead  behind  him.  What 
was  the  life  of  one  man  more  or  less,  when 
men  died  somewhere  and  somehow  every 
minute,  compared  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
held  Wasia  in  his  arms  and  knew  that  she 
loved  him  ?  It  was  not  that  he  was  heart- 
less, but  the  greater  fact  dwarfed  the  lesser 
in  his  mind.  Stefanie*s  warning  appeared 
of  little  consequence,  and  he  went  peace- 
fully to  sleep. 

It  was  noon  when  he  awakened,  to  find 
his  man  standing  over  him,  and  Curt  in  the 
doorway  behind. 

**  Get  out !  Get  out  !**  the  young  Russian 
called.  **  I  have  ordered  breakfast  for  you. 
Get  through  your  bath,  and  I  will  talk  to 
you.  If  you  are  going  off  on  that  hunting 
trip  with  me,  you  should  have  your  traps  at 
the  station  in  two  hours.  Better  let  your 
man  begin  to  pack  at  once.** 

With  an  accurate  aim,  he  threw  a  heavy 
package  across  the  room  to  Howlett,  who 
lazily  broke  the  seal,  and  found  a  long  and 
rambling  letter  from  Mr.  Polsom.  Evidently 
the  minister  had  for  the  moment  given 
his  secretary  a  holiday,  and  had  taken  his 
pen  in  hand  to  give  good  advice  and 
admonishings  to  his  young  friend.  The 
letter  was  supplemented  by  a  cheery  note 
from  Mrs.  Folsom,  and  very  full  and  elabo- 
rate passports,  allowing  Lieutenant  Howlett 
to  travel  wherever  he  would.  It  appeared 
that,  upon  thinking  it  over,  the  minister 
concluded  that  a  holiday  would  do  his  hot 
headed  young  attach^  a  world  of  good,  and 
that  the  dominions  of  the  Czar  were  by  no 
means  the  place  for  him.     There  was  all 


Europe  to  choose  from.  He  could  be  gay 
in  Paris,  solemn  in  London,  or  anything  he 
liked  anywhere  else.  Until  his  recall  came 
he  might  play. 

The  man  had  hardly  closed  the  door  when 
Curt  came  close  and  sat  down  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  He  was  trying  to  look  serious, 
but  there  was  a  beam  in  his  eye,  and  a  line 
about  his  mouth,  which  showed  that  his 
soul  was  full  of  joy. 

"That  was  one  of  Johannes  men,*'  he 
said.  *'  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  out 
whether  you  finished  him  or  not.  I  hunted 
up  Serge— or,  to  be  more  explicit,  Serge 
hunted  up  me — at  an  early  hour.  He  sent 
word  that  he  wanted  me.  I  have  just  come 
from  there.  Marie  sent  a  messenger  to 
him  immediately  after  we  left,  and  then 
another  when  they  found  the  blood  on  the 
snow.'* 

*'  Did  you ?** 

''Did  I  ?  I  told  him  that  I  had  heard  of 
a  nihilist  plot,  and  had  gone  out  to  warn 
him ;  that  I  had  evidently  been  followed 
for  I  had  been  attacked.  Serge  suggested 
that  it  might  be  advisable  for  me  to  take  a 
little  run  over  to  Paris.** 

**I  suppose  that  in  Russia  the  police 
know  everything,**  Howlett  said,  while  he 
inspected  and  rejected  a  coat. 

Curt  gave  a  crow  of  laughter. 

*'  Know  everything !  That*s  good  !  If  they 
did,  how  do  you  suppose  the  nihilists  and 
all  their  ridiculous  machinery  could  exist  ? 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  any  stupider  than 
most  of  these  Russian  detectives.  All  sorts 
of  schemes  go  on  under  their  noses,  day 
and  night.  Johann  could  have  us  botli 
killed  if  he  had  time  to  make  a  plot.  I 
don't  want  to  give  him  time,  nor  do  I  want 
liini  to  know  that  I  am  off  to  Carpathia.  It 
is  puzzling  me  that  the  stupidity  of  my 
own  brain  will  not  allow  me  to  think  of  a 
way  to  outwit  him." 

Howlett  looked  gravely  at  him  for  a  mo- 
nieul. 

*•  Passports  all  right?" 

*•  Oh,  yes !"  Curt  slapped  his  chest.  "  I 
am  always  at  liberty  to  travel." 


♦  This  story  began  in  ike  August  number  <?/'Munsey's  Maoawnb. 
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Hewlett  discarded  the  clothes  he  had 
taken  out,  and  arrayed  himself  in  a  full 
dress  uniform.  *'  I  am  going  down  to 
Cronstadt  on  oflScial  business,  to  consult 
the  captain  of  the  warship  Nebraska,  lying 
there  in  harbor.     Come  along." 

"  All  right,"  Curt  said  carelessly. 

**I  am  afraid,"  Howlett  went  on,  as  the 
two  young  men  tramped  down  the  steps, 
•'  that  my  traps  will  stay  in  Russia  for  some 
time.    We  can  buy  clothes  anywhere." 

**  Are  your  naval  oflBcers  accommodating 
enough  to  take  you  anywhere  you  like?" 

**  Not  by  any  means,  but  there  is  a  yacht 
which  belongs  to  a  man  I  know  lying  in 
Cronstadt  harbor.  We  will  take  that  down 
to  the  German  coast." 

**  And  lose  several  days." 

*'  It  is  the  only  way  I  see." 

*' And  tame  enough,"  Curt  grumbled, 
as  they  came  within  two  steps  of  the  street. 

At  the  door  a  woman  with  a  basket  on 
her  arm,  a  fat  woman,  almost  shapeless, 
with  quantities  of  cheap  jewelry  on  her 
person,  knocked  against  them,  letting  her 
basket  fall.  Curt  swore  a  little  and  passed 
on,  but  Howlett  saw  that  the  things  which 
had  fallen  were  embroideries. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  asked  in 
French,  as  his  head  and  that  of  the  woman 
came  together  over  the  fallen  goods. 

'*  Johann's  favorite  servant  was  killed  last 
night,"  she  whispered.  **  He  is  wild.  You 
are  not  safe  from  open  attack  in  the  streets. 
He  knows  that  you  have  seen  the  princess. 
Make  haste  away.  Make  your  country  help 
you  away.  Your  life  is  not  safe  for  an 
instant,  nor  is  Count  Curt*s.  There  are 
assassins  all  about  your  house." 

"My  good  woman,"  Howlett  said  in 
Russian,  "we  do  not  care  for  your  em- 
broideries.    Pick  them  up  and  get  along." 

He  took  Curt  by  the  arm  and  pulled  him 
back  up  the  stairs.  Walking  into  his  bed 
room,  he  pulled  out  another  uniform.  It 
was  his  best,  kept  for  great  occasions. 

"Get  into  that,"  he  said. 

"  But "  Curt  began. 

"Oh,  nonsense !  A  woman  who  had 
stolen  the  crown  jewels  of  Russia  once  saved 
herself  from  arrest  by  wrapping  herself  in 
the  American  flag.  I  don't  believe  a  hired 
assassin  is  going  to  dare  to  kill  either  of  us 
in  the  open  street  in  the  uniform  of  an 
American  officer.  We  can  be  in  Cronstadt 
before  the  matter  can  be  carried  to  the 
police.  Our  passports  are  all  right.  Come 
along;"  and  merrily  whistling  "Yankee 
Doodle,"  the  two  young  men  ran  down  the 
steps  and  into  the  street,  arm  in  arm  and 
clothed  in  the  United  States  liver>'. 


They  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  but  walked  jauntily  forward,  as 
if  they  were  entirely  ignorant  of  danger,  or 
defied  it.  Consequently  they  did  not  see 
that  the  woman  with  the  embroideries  had 
been  put  into  a  closed  troika,  and  was  being 
driven  rapidly  away  ;  nor  did  they  see  that 
a  man  ran  up  the  steps  of  their  apartment 
and  met  the  Swiss  coming  down. 

"  Where  to  ?"  the  German  asked. 

"To  Cronstadt,  where  they  will  take  a 
yacht  and  go  to  Carpathia.  The  prince 
will  try  to  stir  up  a  rebellion." 

The  Swiss  spoke  with  a  degree  of  calm- 
ness which  belonged  to  his  nationality.  It 
was  a  simple  commercial  transaction.  There 
was  an  exchange  of  bank  notes,  and  then 
the  German  hesitated  on  the  landing. 

"  t  make  you  a  free  gift  of  all  of  the 
American's  belongings,"  he  said.  "He 
will  never  come  back  for  them." 


X. 


Ths  little  village  on  the  west  side  of 
Carapeth,  the  old  capital  city  of  Carpathia, 
is  as  quaint  as  if  it  had  been  forgotten  since 
the  middle  ages.  Curious  old  doorways  and 
rough  flagged  streets  seem  like  some  com- 
position which  must  have  been  made  for  an 
artist's  temporary  use.  They  have  the 
familiarity  of  theatrical  scenery. 

The  way  south  had  been  long,  and  now 
that  they  were  here,  staying  at  the  little  inn 
as  two  British  tourists,  poor  young  men  of 
little  consequence,  they  felt  that  a  whole 
centiu^  separated  them  from  St.  Petersburg 
and  its  modem  life.  Spring  had  dawned 
upon  the  south,  and  the  little  blue  flowers 
were  coming  up  along  the  edges  of  the 
roads,  and  the  yellow  jonquils  were  all 
abloom  in  the  old  stone  courtyard  of  the 
inn. 

"  So  far,"  Curt  said,  as  they  sat  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  and  smoked  cigars, 
"  we  are  merely  on  our  travels.  I  am  going 
up  to  the  city  tomorrow  to  see  the  Russian 
representative.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  my 
father's." 

At  the  next  table  a  stolid  young  German, 
his  face  dimpled  with  scars,  evidently  made 
by  thrusts  of  swords,  sat  and  smoked.  He 
wore  thick  heather  stockings  and  English 
shoes,  and  at  a  first  glance  might  have  been 
taken  for  an  Englishman.  While  a  second 
glance  assured  Howlett  that  he  was  German, 
the  touch  of  England  in  his  attire  made  the 
young  men  careful  of  their  conversation. 
Presently  Howlett,  apropos  of  some  question 
about  the  university,  turned  and  spoke  to 
their  silent  companion  in  German.     To  his 
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amazement  the  latter  arose,  lifted  his  beer 
mug,  and  put  it  down  at  their  table. 

•'Bob  Howlett!'*  he  said  in  excellent 
English.     **  Where  did  you  come  from  ?'* 

"Klessner  !**  Howlett  put  out  his  hand, 
which  the  German  took.  **  This  is  my 
friend *» 

•*  Count  Petrovsky,*'  EUessner  interposed,  ' 
as  Howlett  hesitated.  **  I  have  often  seen 
him  in  Petersburg.'*  Klessner  looked  easily, 
smilingly,  into  Curt's  face.  '*When  are 
yon  going  to  come  over  here  and  pack 
Johann  about  his  business?'* 

*'  I  fear  I  should  have  an  unpleasant  time 
of  it  if  I  were  to  try.  Carpathia  elects  her 
princes.     Who  knows  me  here  ?  " 

**  Come  over  and  try.  I  am  a  Carpathian, 
a  professor  over  yonder  in  the  university  ;'* 
and  he  pointed  to  the  distant  hill  where 
the  fine  old  towers  of  the  university  build- 
ings cut  the  sky  line.  **  We  keep  up  with 
the  times,  if  the  stones  in  our  walls  are  old. " 

•*  And  you  went  to  school  with  Von 
Konig,"  Howlett  said  dryly. 

**  And  stood  your  second  when  you  gave 
him  that  little  memento  he  still  carries. 
Von  Konig  was  a  brute,  and  the  boy  was 
father  to  the  man.  He  never  moves  here 
without  a  menace.  This  good  marriage 
seems  likely  to  settle  him  on  the  throne, 
however." 

**  Would  there  really  be  a  chance  for 
Russian  intervention?"  Curt  asked,  as  if 
he  were  discussing  some  trivial  question  of 
news. 

Klessner  was  evidently  keen  enough  to 
read  the  strain  underneath. 

"  Would  you  make  the  trial  now,  when 
this  marriage  is  about  to  come  off?"  he 
asked. 

Howlett  could  contain  himself  no  longer. 

"  Klessner,"  he  said,  putting  his  hand 
on  his  old  friend's  shoulder  and  gripping  it 
hard, ' '  that  marriage  shall  never  take  place, 
if  the  whole  country — ^all  Europe — ^is  blown 
up  with  dynamite.  That  bully,  that  devil, 
that  low  brute,  already  married,  shall  not 
ruin  the  life  of  the  sweetest  and  noblest  of 
women." 

**H*m — ah  !"  Klessner  said,  and  he  looked 
at  Curt  with  interest.  Evidently  he  sup- 
posed that  Howlett  had  been  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  Curt,  who  hoped  to  win  Johann's 
thfone  and  Johann's  bride  by  the  same 
throw. 

"  You  need  not  look  at  me,"  Curt  said. 
"  There  is  the  madman.  The  Princess 
Wasia  of  Hesse-Arnheim  is  too  high  and 
mighty  a  personage  for  me  to  aspire  to. 
That  audacity  is  left  to  an  American.  It 
looks  like  fair  play  for  a  woman  of  title  to 


marry  an  American  now  and  then;  we  have 
it  the  other  way  round  so  often." 

Klessner's  eyes,  behind  their  glasses, 
took  on  a  look  of  deep  if  amused  admira- 
tion. 

"Bob  Howlett,"  he  said  slowly,  **we 
used  to  say  at  school  that  there  was  no 
audacity  too  stupendous  for  you  to  under- 
take. Our  imaginations  were  unable  to 
grasp  your  possibilities."  He  stretched 
out  his  hand  across  the  table,  and  Howlett 
could  see  the  gleam  of  bis  white  teeth  under 
his  mustache.  *'  I  helped  you  nearly  kill 
Johann  once.  Take  my  hand  on  the  com- 
pact to  try  and  do  it  effectually  this  time." 

"  Oh,  we  don't  want  to  kill  him,"  How- 
lett replied,  while  he  grasped  the  offered 
hand.  "  Let  him  live  and  take  care  of  his 
wife  and  child." 

"The  university  is  full  of  students,  hot 
headed  young  fellows,  ready  for  anything. 
What  are  your  plans  ?" 

*'  They  are  vague,  but  we  must  act  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Klessner  arose  to  his  feet  and  looked 
about  him,  peering  into  the  dusk,  which 
the  little  colored  lanterns  in  the  trees  hardly 
broke. 

**  This  is  not  a  safe  place  to  talk.  I  will 
go.  Come  up  to  the  university  tomorrow 
early,  and  ask  for  me.  My  rooms  are  very 
quiet.  I  will  introduce  you  to  some  of  the 
other  men.  Count  Petrovsky  will  find  that 
his  name  has  been  mentioned  in  those 
rooms  before." 

After  Klessner  had  gone,  Curt  and  How- 
lett stood  for  a  moment  silently  congratulat- 
ing each  other  upon  the  luck  of  the  en- 
counter, when  the  professor's  step  was  again 
heard  on  the  gravel. 

'*  Come  up  to  the  university  before  you 
see  the  Russians,"  he  said,  and  turned 
away. 

*  *  Let  us  go  along  the  road  with  Klessner, ' ' 
Howlett  said,  '*  and  find  the  way." 

But  in  another  moment  they  saw  him 
speeding  along  the  road  on  a  bicycle.  The 
effect  was  so  incong^ous  that  the  two  young 
men  laughed  and  walked  on.  Their  road 
seemed  to  be  opening  before  them.  Only 
a  few  days  more,  and  it  might  be  that  their 
plot  would  be  ripe  fruit,  ready  to  drop. 

They  did  not  talk  of  their  plans.  The 
road  was  smooth,  but  it  ran  abruptly  up  a 
hill  bordered  by  jagged  rocks  and  over- 
hung by  trees.  The  rising  moon  cast  her 
rays  on  the  branches,  fuzzy  with  new  foli- 
age, and  the  light  filtered  softly  down  upon 
the  young  men.  Howlett's  heart  went  ten- 
derly back  to  Wasia,  and  he  thought  again 

of  that  night  in  the  country  house ; 
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had  held  her  in  his  arms.  How  girlish  and 
young  she  was  !  How  completely  his  own! 
He  walked  on  in  a  mist  of  tenderness,  and 
when  an  arm  clutched  his  shoulder,  and  he 
felt  a  revolver  at  his  temple,  it  brought  him 
back  to  solid  things  with  a  drop. 

But  Howlett  had  not  spent  some  exciting 
years  in  the  Indian  country  for  nothing. 
His  shoulder  was  wrenched  free  and  his 
own  revolver  was  cracking  in  a  space  too 
short  to  reckon.  He  did  not  even  see  Curt 
in  the  embrace  of  the  two  who  had  fallen 
upon  him,  but  he  heard  the  mighty  oath 
the  young  Russian  gave  as  he  shouted, 
**  This  is  some  of  your  friend's  work  !*' 

For  an  instant  Howlett  believed  that  it 
was,  but  he  remembered  the  Klessner  of  the 
old  days,  and  chided  himself  as  harboring 
an  unworthy  suspicion,  even  while  he  was 
whirling  the  revolver  and  pouring  bullets 
wildly  into  the  crowd  about  him,  whose 
ranks  visibly  lessened. 

**  Kill  him  !'*  he  heard  a  voice  say,  and  a 
bullet  plowed  its  way  along  his  shoulder, 
paralyzing  his  arm,  just  as  another  seemed 
to  explode  in  his  brain.  But  in  the  moment 
of  losing  consciousness  he  heard  some  one 
say,  **Do  not  hurt  him,  fool!  Dolt!'*  and 
then  came  unconsciousness. 

.     XI. 

When  Howlett  regained  his  senses,  he 
was  lying  on  a  rude  camp  bed  in  a  stone 
room.  For  several  minutes  his  brain  seemed 
sore  and  numb,  and  unable  to  go  through 
the  natural  processes  of  reasoning.  When 
it  regained  its  power,  he  turned  his  face  to 
the  stones,  and  some  of  the  grimness  that 
he  had  inherited  from  Puritan  ancestors 
must  have  come  into  his  face.  * '  Defeated  !** 
was  the  message  the  rocky  walls  gave  him. 
Who  was  to  help  Wasia  now?  He  and 
Curt  were  prisoners.  Even  the  hope  that 
Curt  might  have  escaped  was  denied  him, 
for  against  the  opposite  wall  he  could  see  a 
bed  similar  to  his  own,  on  which  his  com- 
rade lay.  The  young  Russian  appeared  to 
be  seriously  hurt.     His  face  was  gray. 

Howlett  started  up  in  horror.  It  was 
within  the  bounds  of  Carpathian  cruelty  to 
put  him  here  in  this  room  with  a  dead  man, 
and  leave  him  to  starve  beside  the  body  of 
his  friend.  They  told  more  terrible  tales 
than  that. 

Sore  as  he  was,  Howlett  sprang  from  the 
bed,  and  put  his  hands  on  Cmt's  face. 
There  was  a  dry,  ugly  streak  down  his 
cheek,  from  a  cut  in  his  head,  which  had 
been  rudely  bound  up.  But  it  was  not  dead 
flesh.    It  was  living,  and  at  the  touch  of 


Howlett' s  fingers  the  black  eyes  opened 
and  looked  coolly  and  calmly  into  his. 

*'  Well,"  Curt  said,  stretching  his  arms, 
**  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  call  that  a  comfort- 
able night's  rest,  but  I  have  slept  in  worse 
beds ;"  and  he  thumped  the  thin  mattress. 
**You  were  unconscious.  I  killed  one  of 
*  them,  thank  heaven." 

It  seemed  strange  that  the  two  shotdd 
have  been  imprisoned  together,  where  they 
could  talk  and  plan  for  escape.  Perhaps  it 
was  simply  through  the  negligence  of  their 
captors ;  perhaps  Johann's  prisons  were 
overcrowded  already.  Possibly  their  enemy 
had  more  subtle  terrors  in  store  for  them 
than  solitary  confinement.  At  any  rate, 
Howlett  did  not  stop  for  speculation  on  the 
subject. 

**Why  didn't  they  kill  us?"  he  asked 
Curt. 

**  What  is  the  reason  a  red  Indian  out  in 
your  country  doesn't  kill  an  enemy  at  once  ? 
Oh,  we  are  reserved  for  better  things. 
Johann  will  come  home  now,  and  they  will 
have  us  up  before  a  tribunal.  We  shall  be 
asked  to  give  the  particulars  of  our  plot. 
When  we  say  we  are  simple  travelers,  they 
will  pull  our  finger  nails  out  by  the  roots, 
slit  our  ears,  and,  after  pouring  oil  over  us, 
set  us  on  fire.  Yes,  my  dear  Lieutenant 
Howlett,  the  eagle  may  scream  and  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  may  wave,  but  you  wiU 
make  an   illuminating   torch  for  Johann. 

And" — the  boy's  voice  broke — "a  d d 

fool  you  were  to  embark  upon  this  wild 
goose  chase  to  put  me  on  the  Carpathian 
throne,  and  a  cad  I  was  to  let  you." 

*'I  am  not  afraid.  My  position  is  some 
protection." 

"  In  Carpathia?  Not  much  !  Don't  build 
any  hopes  there.  We  have  done  everything 
to  cover  up  our  trail.  Actually  nobody  ex- 
cept Klessner  knows  that  you  are  in  this 
country ;  and  if  he  was  not  our  betrayer, 
how  is  he  to  know  where  we  are?" 

"Curt,"  Howlett  said,  •*  talk  with  some 
sense.  We  are  going  to  get  out  of  this 
mess.  This  is  too  ridiculous.  Such  things 
cannot  happen  in  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     It  is  preposterous." 

Curt  laughed.  **If  there  is  anything 
more  medieval  than  Carpathia,  you  will 
have  to  go  back  to  a  very  ancient  history 
after  it.  Behold  this  dungeon !  Thftse 
rocks  are  just  as  strong  as  they  were  four 
hundred  years  ago,  and  will  hold  the  king's 
enemies  just  as  securely,  even  if  he  is 
elected  by  the  people  instead  of  bom  in 
Carpathia's  cradle.  But  the  fact  is,  How- 
lett, it  would  be  ridiculous  for  us  to  be 
offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  Johann's  gods, 
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and  whatever  fate  does  is  usually  dignified. 
Her  little  ironies  are  more  delicate  than 
this.  Something  must  happen.  How*s 
your  head?** 

But  Howlett  was  not  paying  any  attention 
to  him.  He  was  listening  to  a  sound  which 
came  faintly  to  his  ears  through  the  iron 
door.  A  padlock  rattled,  and  a  little  square 
in  the  door  opened,  to  show  a  barred  grat- 
ing with  a  man's  face  behind  it. 

"  Get  back  there,**  the  man  said.  **  Get 
in  the  comer,  and  1*11  give  you  food.** 

"  We*  11  turn  our  backs,**  Curt  said  good 
naturedly,  and  a  big  jug  of  water  and  two 
loaves  of  bread  were  pushed  through. 

Curt  burst  out  laughing.  "If  it  were  a 
drama  it  couldn't  be  more  complete  !  Say, 
my  good  man,  you  are  wrong,**  he  called 
to  the  visitor.  **  They  give  decent  food  to 
prisoners  nowadays.  *  * 

The  man  was  gone.  Curt  ran  to  the  trap 
door  and  gave  a  bang  against  it.  He  looked 
back  with  a  curious  expression  on  his  face, 
picked  up  the  water  and  the  loaves,  and 
brought  them  to  Howlett*s  bed.  He  took 
his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  moist- 
ened it,  washed  his  face,  and  then  in  the 
calmest  tone  said,  "The  door  is  not  fast.'* 

Howlett  started  up,  but  Curt  held  him. 

**  Don*t  touch  it  yet.  Let  them  all  get 
away.  The  hinge  has  been  pulled  from  the 
wall.  It  has  rusted.  It  gave  when  I  knocked 
on  the  little  door.  Let  us  eat  our  breakfast, 
such  as  it  is,  and  see  where  we  are.*' 

But  Howlett  could  not  wait.  A  little 
window  high  above  their  heads  had  let  the 
sunlight  in.  Howlett  turned  the  bedstead 
on  end,  and,  standing  on  it,  looked  out. 
He  could  see  a  dry  moat,  filled  with  weeds 
andmibbish,  and  showing  evidences,  in  its 
gray  grimness,  of  long  disuse. 

Curt  climbed  up  beside  him. 

"  We  are  well  hidden  up  here,'*  said  the 
Russian,  *  *  somewhere  in  the  hills.  It  can- 
not be  far  from  where  we  were  attacked,  but 
doubtless  our  guard  is  a  strong  one.** 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  big  fellow  who  wore 
a  peasant's  dress,  but  carried  himself  like  a 
soldier,  walked  across  their  line  of  vision. 
The  iron  grating  of  the  window  was  solid  ; 
and  even  if  it  had  not  been,  the  fall  to  the 
moat  below  would  have  been  too  g^eat. 
Howlett  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
thought. 

**  What  did  you  come  here  for  ?** 

"To  set  myself  upon  the  throne  of  Car- 
pathia,**  Curt  said  solemnly. 

**  It  was  to  foment  discontent,  wasn*t  it  ? 
To  stir  up  the  people,  to  make  them  believe 
that  Johann  was  a  bad  ruler,  and  that  you 
would  be  abetter?" 


*'  That*s  a  plain  exposition  of  the  case." 

"Why  not  begin  with  the  jailers?  The 
country  is  made  up  of  men.  These  are  two 
or  three,  or  half  a  dozen,  as  it  may  be. 
Convince  them.** 

**  The  first  one  hardly  stays  long  enough.** 

"  He  will  stay  longer  next  time,**  How- 
lett said. 

The  jailer  did  not  return  until  the  next 
morning,  and  a  diet  of  bread  and  water, 
with  the  long  night  in  which  to  examine 
the  door,  had  sharpened  up  the  wits  of  the 
young  men.  When  the  fumbling  came  at 
the  lock,  the  man  looked  in  and  saw  the 
two  iron  beds  side  by  side  at  the  other  end 
of  the  cell.  Apparently  his  two  prisoners 
were  lying  upon  them,  fast  asleep.  He 
pulled  the  gating  back  and  put  his  arm 
through.  Quick  as  a  flash  Howlett,  who 
was  crouching  in  the  angle  beside  it,  pulled 
the  arm  through,  and,  bringing  the  man*8 
face  into  the  opening  with  a  jerk,  he  put 
his  hand  upon  his  throat  before  he  could 
cry  out.  Then  Curt  sprang  from  his  bed, 
and  pushing  aside  the  iron  door,  whose 
hinges  had  rusted  until  they  were  like 
matches,  drew  the  man  inside. 

"  Call  out, and  I  will  kill  you,*'  the  Russian 
said  cheerfully. 

The  man  looked  at  him  stupidly. 

**  Are  you  a  Carpathian?"  Curt  asked. 

The  man  nodded. 

"  You  are  at  pretty  work,  imprisoning 
the  man  who  has  come  to  save  your  coun- 
try.** Evidently  the  country *s  salvation 
meant  little  to  the  jailer,  compared  to  his 
own,  judging  by  his  expression.  "  How 
many  men  are  there  in  the  place?** 

"Six,**  in  a  whisper. 

* '  Germans — Johann *s  countrymen  —  or 
Carpathians?** 

"Two  Germans." 

"  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  kill  them," 
Curt  said  in  his  mildest  voice. 

The  man  suddenly  fell  upon  his  knees. 

"Sirs,**  he  said,  "I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  locking  you  up.  I  am  the  caretaker 
of  this  castle.  They  make  me  bring  you 
food  because  they  do  not  wish  to  be  seen. 
They  have  known  too  many  changes  in 
Carpathia  to  wish  to  be  seen  by  one  who 
may  some  time  come  into  power.*' 

"Ah,  indeed!**  Curt  said  complacently. 
"  A  fine  lot  of  loyal  gentlemen  !  Prince 
Johann  appears  to  have  a  noble  retinue. 
Here,  go  !**  He  held  the  door  open.  "  We 
will  wait  here.  Do  you  tell  those  men  to 
appear  before  me  at  once.  Tell  them  that 
the  whole  country  is  in  a  state  of  revolt, 
that  the  government  will  be  changed  in  a 
week,  and  that  they  are  all  known.  If  they 
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make  their  allegiance  now,  some  part  of 
Uieir  assault  shall  be  forgiven  them.  Send 
them  here.'* 

The  jailer  arose,  in  a  dazed  condition,  and 
walked  out.  Three  minutes  later  six  men 
came  into  the  room  ;  neither  Howlett  nor 
Curt  had  expected  to  see  the  two  Germans, 
but  they  were  there,  and  their  presence  threw 
new  impressiveness  into  Curt's  voice  as  he 
made  his  dignified  little  address  to  the  men. 
He  confidently  expected  them  to  go  to 
Johann's  friends  and  tell  all  he  had  said, 
but  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  his  words 
good  before  any  result  could  follow. 

One  of  the  Germans,  an  old  fellow,  had 
been  looking  at  Howlett,  pa3dng  little  at- 
tention to  Curt's  fiery  periods.  His  gaze 
compelled  Howlett's  glance,  and  their  eyes 
held  together  for  an  instant.  Then  the  Ger- 
man stepped  forward. 

*'  I  remember  your  mother,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  and  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do,  it 
ahall  be  done.  We  are  hired  servants  of 
the  prince's  suite,  and  there  is  not  a  man 
among  us  who  would  not  be  glad  to  see  him 
lose  his  throne.  Putting  him  there  was  no 
affair  of  ours." 

Howlett  drew  Curt  to  one  side  and  spoke 
to  him.  The  Russian's  eyes  took  on  a 
peculiar  gleam  which  made  a  part  of  their 
black  balls  appear  white. 

**  That  is  a  capital  idea  !"  he  said.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  men. 

*'  One  of  you  go  to  the  university  and 
ask  Professor  Klessner  to  come  here.  We 
will  stay  here  in  this  place.  See  to  it  that 
no  one  suspects  that  we  are  not  held  as  close 
prisoners." 

XII. 

A  WEEK  runs  rapidly  by  when  life  is  full 
of  action;  and  to  Curt  it  seemed  that  seven 
days  had  never  been  so  short  as  those  be- 
tween the  night  of  the  attack  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  the  day  when  the  news  of 
Johann's  return  was  placarded  everywhere 
in  the  city  with  the  date  of  his  coming 
marriage.  For  the  young  men  had  laughed 
in  the  face  of  fate,  and  now  it  appeared  that 
she  was  about  to  play  into  their  hands  after 
her  fickle  fashion.  Night  after  night  they 
left  their  prison,  and  went  to  the  university 
or  down  into  the  town,  and  night  after 
night  they  came  back  and  were  locked  be- 
hind hingeless  doors.  They  even  took  in 
the  daily  dole  of  bread  and  water,  and  ate 
and  drank  of  it,  although  they  knew  sup- 
pers where  wine  flowed  merrily  and  toasts 
went  round.  They  had  heard  the  glasses 
ring  down   on  the  table  to  a  **  Long  live 


Prince  Curt !  Down  with  the  black  Bran- 
denburger  !" 

The  rebellion  was  ripe  and  in  a  day 
Johann  could  be  set  off  his  toy  throne.  The 
Russian  representatives  and  the  handful  of 
Johann's  friends  were  the  only  people  left 
in  Carapeth  who  were  ignorant  of  it.  The 
half  oriental  Carpathians  love  an  intrigue, 
a  secret,  and  they  hugged  the  news  to 
themselves.  The  merchants  could  do  no 
business  while  stable  laws  were  unknown; 
the  army  could  hope  for  nothing  but  the 
defeat  of  their  puny  arms,  into  'whatever 
field  they  embarked.  The  whole  nation 
wanted  the  security  which  annexation  to  a 
great  country  like  Russia  would  bring. 
Added  to  this,  everybody  hated  Johann; 
everybody  regarded  him  as  an  upstart 
forced  upon  them  by  a  few  schemers  in  the 
government, 

Klessner  had  advised  that  now  was  the 
time  to  take  the  Russian  representatives 
into  their  confidence,  to  let  the  news  of  the 
turn  in  popular  favor  be  sent  to  Petersburg, 
and  to  make  Johann  an  exile  before  his  re- 
turn; but  Curt  objected. 

**  It  looks  like  a  lack  of  hospitality  to  en- 
tertain a  man  and  steal  his  throne  while  he 
is  away  from  home;  and  there  are  more  rea- 
sons than  one." 

Howlett  was  lying  down  in  their  cell,  but 
Curt  and  Klessner  were  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  old  moat,  smoking. 

"And  that  would  break  up  the  marriage, " 
Curt  added. 

**  But  surely,"  Klessner  began,  '*  you  do 
not  want  to  marry  the  Princess  to  that 
brute  ?  I  thought  that  was  your  object  in 
coming  here  ;  or  was  that  only  Howlett's 
object?"  « 

**  You  know  my  mother  was  an  Amer- 
ican," the  young  Russian  began.  He  was 
hugging  his  knees  and  looking  off  over  the 
ragged  tree  tops  where  a  few  crows  were 
whirling  about  before  they  settled  down  for 
the  night.  *'  My  mother  was  an  American, 
and  she  made  an  irregular  marriage,  and 
was  happy.  Wasia  is  half  English,  and 
her  head  is  full  of  all  this  *  new  woman ' 
movement.  She  will  never  be  happy  mar- 
ried to  a  man  she  hates.  No  woman  could 
be  who  was  like  Wasia.  There  are  no 
hereditary  traditions  alive  in  my  blood  to 
make  me  consider  that  she  is  committing  a 
crime  if  she  marries  an  honorable  gentleman 
whom  she  cares  for.  I  am  going  to  help 
her  to  marry  Howlett." 

**  But  how  can  bringing  her  here  to  marry 
Johann  help  her  to  marry  Howlett?" 

"Your  Carpathian  wits  need  shaking  up, 
Professor  Klessner,"  Count  Curt  said 
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politely,  *'  if  you  do  not  realize  that  almost 
anything  may  happen  in  a  time  of  revolu- 
tion. What  will  happen  to  Wasia  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  think  the  mar- 
riage in  the  cathedral  next  week  will  hardly 
take  place.** 

An  hour  or  two  later  the  jailer  came  run- 
ning down  the  corridor,  put  his  mouth  to 
the  grating,  and  whispered  excitedly, 

**  Sirs,  prepare  yourselves!  His  royal 
highness  is  about  to  appear.** 

Curt  was  lying  on  his  bed,  reading,  by 
the  light  of  a  student  lamp  which  he  had 
purchased  in  a  shop  in  Carapeth  the  day 
before,  and  Howlett  was  writing.  The 
Russian  put  his  feet  a  trifle  higher  on  the 
iron  framework  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and 
Howlett  did  not  move.  The  six  men  came 
in,  bowing  backward,  as  if  to  a  stage  king, 
and  Johann,  impressively  wrapped  in  a  long 
military'  cape,  made  his  entrance.  But  it 
would  have  taken  the  dignity  from  an  older 
monarch  to  receive  such  a  greeting. 

**  Stand  up  !**  he  said  furiously. 

Howlett  wrote  on.  Curt  looked  around 
his  legs,  twisting  his  head  to  do  so. 

•  *  Hello,  Johann ! "  he  said  easily.  * '  Speak- 
ing to  me  ?  Sorry  I  haven't  a  chair  to  offer 
you,  but  our  landlord  neglected  to  provide 
ns  with  superfluous  furniture.  He  evidently 
did  not  expect  us  to  remain  so  long,  or  to 
receive  such  distinguished  visitors.  How 
did  you  leave  the  cousins  in  Petersburg?** 

Johann  opened  his  mouth  to  order  them 
set  on  their  feet  before  him,  and  then  he 
gulped  down  his  anger  and  spoke  suavely. 

**  I  left  them  very  well.  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  announcing  my  marriage,  on  Thurs- 
day of  next  week,  to  the  Princess  Wasia  of 
Hesse-Arnheim.  I  came  in  to  invite  you  to 
the  wedding — you  and  Mr.  Howlett.** 
Johann  turned  towards  Howlett  with  an 
ironical  bow. 

** We  shall  be  delighted  to  come  if  we  can 
only  get  away  from  our  many  engagements 
in  this  part  of  the  country,**  Curt  said. 

**  I  will  attend  to  that,**  Johann  said. 
**  You  shall  be  amply  provided  for,  and  I 
will  see  that  you  attend  and  witness  the 
whole  celebration — the  procession  through 
the  streets  and  the  ceremony  itself.  You 
shall  see  the  Princess  Wasia  securely  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Carpathia.** 

•*  Thank  you.  We  will  try  to  be  there," 
Curt  said.  **  So  kind  of  you  to  remember 
us  simple  travelers.** 

After  Johann  had  gone  Curt  turned  to 
Howlett  with  a  smile,  but  he  found  the  Amer- 
ican looking  at  him  with  a  troubled  face. 

"  We'll  take  that  day  for  a  coup  d'ktat,'' 
Curt  said,  but  Howlett  stopped  him. 


**  We  must  get  away  from  here.  Johann 
means  to  change  our  prison,  to  torture  us  by 
showing  us  the  wedding  from  captivity." 

**  But  the  people  will  rise.*' 

*'  Not  without  a  leader.  The  problem 
now  is  to  reckon  how  long  we  can  safely 
stay  here.  When  our  absence  is  known, 
something  will  be  suspected.  If  we  are 
taken  by  Johann's  own  suite,  we  may  be 
kept  prisoners  until  the  marriage  is  over, 
or  there  will  be  no  one  to  take  care  of 
Wasia,  and  she  will  be  sent  back  to  Hesse- 
Arnheim,  and  lost — to  me.  What  was  that  ?*' 

He  stopped  and  listened.  A  sound  of 
many  feet  echoed  in  the  stone  corridor,  the 
key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  the  little  room 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  strange  German 
faces.     One  man  carried  coils  of  rope. 

Howlett  sprang  by  them  to  the  open  door, 
but  half  a  dozen  hands  grasped  his  arms. 
He  plunged  his  fists  into  a  man*s  face,  send- 
ing him  reeling,  but  before  he  could  recover 
his  own  equilibrium,  his  arms  were  tied  with 
ropes,  he  was  flung  to  the  floor,  and  his  legs 
were  treated  in  the  same  fashion. 

The  lamp  had  been  overturned,  and  How- 
lett could  not  tell  what  had  become  of  Curt; 
but  when  he  was  carried  out  and  thrown 
into  a  carriage  he  felt  the  bound  form  of  the 
Russian  beside  him.  Handkerchiefs  had 
been  bound  tightly  over  their  mouths,  so 
that  the  relaxation  of  speech  was  impossible. 

They  drove  for  several  miles  over  hilly 
roads,  and  finally  settled  into  a  steady  trot 
on  roughly  paved  streets.  They  could  see 
nothing,  for  their  eyes  were  covered;  but  as 
Howlett  was  finally  lifted  out,  he  felt  rather 
than  saw  that  there  were  lights  in  his  vicinity. 
He  was  carried  through  a  narrow  door  which 
rubbed  him  on  either  side,  and  then  into  an 
echoing  place  full  of  drafts.  It  smelled 
like  a  church.  There  was  a  heavy  odor  of 
incense  everywhere,  and  that  peculiar  at- 
mosphere which  inhabits  old  churches,  like 
selfish  prayers  that  had  been  too  earthly  to 
ascend  to  heaven.  A  narrow  staircase, 
winding,  turning,  came  next,  and  then 
Howlett  felt  a  sudden  sense  of  fear. 

**  Don't  move,  on  your  life  !  *'  one  of  the 
men  said  to  him.  **  Catch  the  rope,"  he 
added,  to  a  companion. 

Then,  rigid  as  he  was,  helpless,  Howlett 
felt  himself  passed,  or  almost  tossed,  across 
what  he  divined  to  be  a  bottomless  depth. 
The  men  breathed  hard,  and  drew  sighs  of 
relief  when  it  was  over.  Then  he  felt  him- 
self laid  down  on  cold  stones  in  a  lifrl^ted 
room.  One  hand — his  left — was  unlied, 
and  the  door  clanged  and  all  was  silence. 

Howlett  put  out  his  hand  as  far  as  it 

would  go,  and  tried  to  sit  up.     His  nncreis^ 
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encountered  something  which  he  felt  was 
a  knife,  evidently  placed  there  that  he 
might  free  himself  from  his  bonds.  It  was 
the  work  of  an  instant  to  free  his  right  hand, 
and  working  with  them  both  together,  to 
take  off  his  bandages  and  bonds,  look  about 
him,  and  free  Curt.  Then  they  arose, 
cramped  and  sore,  and  took  in  the  situation. 

They  were  in  a  tiny  room,  built  for  some 
unknown  purpose,  in  the  cathedral  wall. 
On  one  side  a  window  showed  the  cathedral 
square  below,  and  on  the  other  an  opening 
gave  a  full  view  of  the  altar,  alight  now 
with  a  few  votive  lamps. 

*'Johann  has  certainly  kept  his  word,'* 
Curt  said  coolly.  *  •  We  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  private  box  for  the  wedding 
ceremony.'* 

A  wax  candle,  very  short  and  small, 
burned  on  the  floor,  and  beside  it  were  food 
and  wine  and  a  jar  of  water.  The  door  w^as 
of  iron.  Howlett  went  over  to  it.  To  his 
surprise  it  was  not  locked,  but  opened  in 
his  hand.  He  took  the  light  and  looked 
out,  or  rather  down.  They  were  in  one  of 
the  towers.  The  cathedral  was  built  on  a 
hillside,  and  they  were  in  a  tower  on  the 
lower  side.  The  fall  to  the  ground  was 
at  least  three  hundred  feet,  sheer  to  the 
stones  below,  while  to  the  body  of  the 
church  it  seemed  to  be  about  two  hundred. 
But  from  the  body  of  the  church  they  were 
effectually  concealed  by  carved  masonry,  as 
they  were  from  the  square.  There  was  a 
gloom  here  always.  Lights  below  showed 
them  the  interior,  but  while  Howlett  or 
Curt  could  push  out  an  arm,  it  was  too 
small  an  object,  at  so  great  a  height,  to 
attract  attention. 

Fifteen  feet  away  they  could  see  how 
a  ladder  had  been  pushed  out,  and  rested 
on  a  ledge,  making  a  way  across.  It  had 
been  steadied  by  ropes,  and  the  whole 
machinery  pulled  back  after  they  were  im- 
prisoned. Johann  had  an  ingenious  mind. 
He  had  thought  out  the  most  cruel  torture 
to  which  he  could  subject  them.  They 
would  witness  the  great  bridal  procession, 
the  wedding  itself,  and  after  that  they  might 
be  left  in  that  hole  to  starve.  Future  gene- 
rations might  find  their  bones. 

Curt  put  his  head  as  far  out  as  possible, 
and,  reckless  of  consequences,  gave  a  yell 
which  exhausted  his  lungs.  The  sound 
died  peacefully  away  without  making  an 
echo  in  the  church,  dissipated  in  the  depth 
below  them,  and  lost  in  the  groining  and 
carving  around  their  lofty  prison. 

Day  after  day  they  sat  and  looked  at  each 
other,  watching  the  beard  grow  on  each 
other's  faces,  watching  the  haggard  lines 


deepen,  watching  hope  die,  until  Wednes- 
day night  came — the  eve  of  Wasia's  mar- 
riage. They  could  see  the  whole  city  illu- 
minated in  honor  of  the  coming  day.  Lan- 
terns and  flags  swung  from  every  point ;  the 
square  was  filled  with  holiday  makers  from 
all  Carpathia,  and  tourists  from  every  country 
of  Europe,  who  had  come  to  see  the  gaiety 
of  the  king's  nuptials. 

"  They  are  our  people.  The  revolution 
will  break  tomorrow,"  Curt  said. 

"Do  not  mistake  the  crowd,"  Howlett 
said  gloomily,  from  his  place  in  the  opening 
overlooking  the  square.  "  They  will  never 
rise  without  a  leader.  How  will  you  ever 
reach  them  ?  And  should  they  rebel,  Wasia 
will  be  taken  back  to  Petersburg,  and  that 
will  be  the  end." 

For  once  even  Curt  had  no  answer.  He 
drew  the  cork  from  a  bottle  of  red  wine,  and 
drank  enough  to  clear  his  throat.  Then  he 
filliped  the  cork  out  into  the  square. 

•'  Howlett,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  we  are  a 
pair  of  fools,  and  Johann  is  another.  Give 
me  your  |>encil." 

*'  I  have  none." 

'  •  Of  course  you  haven't.  We  should  not 
be  properly  romantic  unless  we  were  reduced 
to  the  prisoner's  time  honored  writing  fluid 
— his  own  blood.     Paper?" 

Howlett  shook  his  head.  Curt  went  to 
the  opening,  which  looked  down  upon  the 
altar.  A  woman  was  kneeling  there  with 
bowed  head. 

XIII. 

The  morning  of  Johann's  wedding  day 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  the  cele- 
bration of  some  great  event.  The  roses  were 
in  bloom  in  all  the  hedges,  and  the  sweet 
wind  blew  even  into  the  streets  of  the  town, 
and  brightened  up  the  faces  of  the  holiday 
makers.  Carpathia  had  never  seemed  more 
peaceful  than  on  this  brilliant  spring  day, 
when  the  prince  was  to  ally  himself  with 
half  a  dozen  of  the  royal  families  of  Europe 
by  means  of  the  delicate  graft  from  Hesse- 
Amheim. 

The  princess,  her  sister,  and  several  cousins 
had  come  to  witness  the  event.  The  old  capi- 
tal city  of  Carpathia  was  filled  with  tourists 
who  had  flocked  here  out  of  curiosity  to 
see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  royal  pag- 
eant. It  was  said  that  Johann  was  so  proud 
of  the  beauty  of  his  bride  that  he  had  had 
a  glass  coach  made,  in  which  she  was  to 
ride  to  the  cathedral  by  his  side.  There 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  upon 
that  point,  everybody  except  Johann  insist- 
ing that  the  glass  coach  should  only  be 
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used  after  the  ceremony,  when,  as  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Carpathia,  they  might  show 
themselves  together  to  their  loyal  subjects. 

As  for  Wasia  herself,  she  appeared  to 
have  no  opinions  upon  the  subject.  She 
was  pale  and  white,  with  dark  circles  under 
her  eyes.  People  who  looked  at  her  said 
that  she  had  had  a  struggle  to  give  up  the 
English  church,  in  which  she  had  been 
educated,  for  the  Greek  religion  of  Car- 
pathia. It  appeared  to  enter  the  mind  of 
nobody  that  she  was  not  delighted  at  giving 
up  her  own  life  to  marry  a  man  she  hated. 
But  to  the  surprise  of  every  one  who  knew 
her,  the  sight  of  her  wedding  gown  made  a 
new  woman  of  Wasia. 

At  first  she  would  not  look  at  it.  For  two 
days  after  it  came,  the  Frenchwoman  who 
had  brought  the  embroideries  and  ermine 
cape  from  Paris,  had  vainly  and  passion- 
ately wept,  and  assured  everybody  that  her 
reputation  would  be  ruined  unless  she  were 
allowed  to  fit  the  gown  to  Wasia*s  own 
figfure.  The  day  before  the  wedding  she 
had  forced  her  way  into  the  princess'  pres- 
ence, and  had  only  whispered  a  word,  when 
Wasia  allowed  her  to  bring  the  gown  to 
her.  Sending  every  one  else  away,  she  put 
it  on.  When  she  came  out  of  the  room  it 
was  with  dancing  eyes  and  a  high  color, 
and  yet  the  news  that  she  had  heard  was  of 
doubtful  purport. 

**  Madame,**  the  Frenchwoman  had  said 
to  her,  * '  do  you  know  the  whereabouts  of 
Prince  Curt  and  the  American  ?** 

Wasia  gripped  the  woman's  shoulder  as 
she  bent  over  the  folds  of  her  velvet  train. 

"Where  are  they?'* 

'*That  is  the  secret,"  the  woman  said. 
**  Until  a  few  days  ago  they  were  in  a  castle 
in  the  hills,  ostensibly  prisoners  of  Johann, 
but  really  going  out  every  night,  stirring 
up  the  people,  making  a  plot  to  put  Prince 
Curt  on  the  throne.  Heller,  one  of  my  old 
servants,  had  served  the  mother  of  the  Am- 
erican years  ago  in  Dresden.  He  was  for  a 
time  one  of  the  guard  at  the  castle.  Last 
week  the  guard  was  changed,  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  where  they  are." 

"They  are  here.**  There  was  hope  and 
joy  in  Wasia's  tone.  "  He  is  here  !  Every- 
thing will  be  right.  I  knew  I  was  right  to 
come  !  I  knew  he  would  find  a  way  to  save 
me!  I  knew  it  V  She  looked  at  herself  in 
the  glass,  and  two  tears  rolled  out  of  her 
eyes  and  down  her  cheeks. 

"  But  nobody  knows  where  they  are.  It 
may  be  that  Johann " 

• '  Johann  ! ' '  Wasia  said  with  scorn .  *  *  That 
fool !  What  is  he  to  a  man  like  Lieutenant 
Howlett?" 


The  woman's  face  flushed. 

"  He  is  in  his  own  country',  and  the  power 
is  his  for  the  moment." 

'*  Who  are  you  ?    How  do  you  know  ?** 

"  I  am  Stefanie  Levasseur,  of  whom  you 
may  have  heard,*'  the  woman  said.  "  I  had 
the  honor  to  precede  your  highness  in  the 
affections  of  the  Prince  of  Carpathia.**  Her 
voice  was  full  of  bitterness.  A  flush  rose  in 
Wasia 's  cheek. 

*'  I  am  sorry,*'  she  said.  She  looked  at 
the  gorgeoiis  wedding  gown,  and  realized 
what  a  stinging  humiliation  its  existence 
must  be  to  the  woman  before  her.  **I  am 
sorry,'*  she  said  again  ;  but  for  herself,  her 
heart  was  full  of  joy.  Howlett  was  there. 
There  was  no  danger  now.  She  persuaded 
herself  that  there  never  had  been  a  moment 
when  she  doubted  that  he  would  come  to 
her  rescue. 

She  let  the  gown  be  taken  away.  All 
through  dinner  she  was  gay.  The  gossips 
whispered  to  each  other  and  laughed. 

"Wasia  has  tried  on  the  ermine  cape," 
they  said.  "  She  is  beginning  to  realize  her 
new  dignity,  to  understand  the  happiness  in 
store  for  her." 

After  dinner,  Wasia  even  allowed  the 
prince  to  lead  her  to  the  piano,  where  she 
sat  and  sang  love  songs,  sometimes  looking 
triumphantly  up  into  Johann *s  face  in  a  way 
that  set  his  dull  pulse  beating. 

If  he  could  only  keep  that  look  on  Wasia's 
face  tomorrow,  man  could  ask  no  more.  If 
only  his  arch  enemy  might  look  down 
upon  his  wedding  with  that  expression 
upon  the  face  of  his  bride,  then  his  triumph 
would  be  complete.  In  a  spasm  of  gener- 
osity, he  thought  that  he  might  even  let 
the  young  men  go.  They  would  be  harm- 
less after  his  marriage.  Curt  had  rightly 
read  his  first  intention  to  let  them  starve  to 
death  in  the  tower  after  the  wedding  was 
over. 

As  Wasia  sang,  one  of  her  sister*s  attend- 
ants came  to  the  piano  and  stood  respectful, 
as  if  waiting. 

"  What  is  it?**  Wasia  asked  kindly. 

*'The  grand  duchess  begs  that  you  will 
attend  her  for  a  moment.   She  is  ill.'* 

Wasia  ran  hastily,  and  went  into  her 
sister*s  room.  She  found  her  walking  the 
floor  excitedly. 

"  Shut  the  door  !*'  she  gasped  ;  and  then, 
with  shaking  fingers,  she  held  out  a  heavy 
ring  bearing  the  royal  arms  of  Russia  for 
Wasia  to  see. 

"  It  is  Curt's  ring.  It  was  thrown  at  my 
feet  from  the  cathedral  wall.  The  nihilists 
have  killed  him  and  sent  this  as  a  warning. " 

"  You  are  insane  on  the  nihilist  subject. 
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Why  would  they  harm  you  ?  Where  were 
you?" 

•*  At  the  very  altar.  Nothing  is  sacred  to 
those  fiends.** 

**  It  is  probably  some  trick  of  Curt*s.  He 
intends  coming  to  the  wedding  although  he 
was  not  invited.  Give  me  the  ring.'* 
Wasia  controlled  her  voice,  although  she 
was  trembling.  Where  Curt  was,  there 
Howlett  would  be.  She  soothed  her  sister, 
went  to  her  room,  and  sent  for  Mme.  Berg 
and  Lady  Jane. 

**  I  am  going  to  the  cathedral  to — say  a 
little  prayer,  *  *  she  said.  '  *  Can  you  arrange 
it  that  I  may  go  unnoticed,  and  will  you 
come  with  me  ?'* 

An  hour  later,  when  Howlett  and  Curt 
looked  down  into  the  church,  watching,  as 
they  had  been  doing  since  the  ring  was 
thrown  to  Marie,  they  saw  three  heavily 
wrapped  figures  stealing  up  the  aisle  of  the 
dim,  silent  place.  Howlett  gripped  Curt*s 
arm,  and  the  breath  of  both  came  in  short 
gasps. 

As  Wasia  approached  the  altar,  she  put 
back  her  head  covering,  and  stood  under 
the  great  altar  lamp,  looking  up.  To  How- 
lett, even  at  that  distance,  she  seemed  like 
a  saint  come  down  from  her  niche. 

"Curt,**  she  called,  **if  you  are  here, 
answer  me.'* 

They  could  not  hear  her  in  their  eyrie, 
but  they  knew  that  it  was  she,  and  that  she 
asked  a  message  from  them. 

A  white  object  came  through  the  air  and 
fell  at  her  feet.  It  was  Howlett's  empty 
match  box  with  Curt*s  handkerchief  twisted 
about  it  On  the  handkerchief's  heavy  hem 
Curt  had  managed  to  write,  with  the  ends 
of  the  burnt  matches,  '  *  We  are  prisoners  in 
the  southeast  tower.  A  man  could  release 
us  with  a  ladder  at  the  head  of  the  tower 
steps.  Go  for  Professor  Klessner  at  the 
university.** 

Wasia  read  the  message,  and,  giving  a 
glance  upward  which  was  brilliant  with 
smiles,  ran  toward  the  door  of  the  tower, 
followed  by  Mme.  Berg  and  I^ady  Jane. 
There  was  a  heavy  oak  door  here  which 
evidently  led  to  the  staircase.  It  was  fast- 
ened with  an  old  padlock  and  chain. 

Lady  Jane,  cool  as  a  capable  English- 
woman who  has  hunted  everything  from 
foxes  to  boars,  gave  this  a  contemptuous 
glance  and  looked  about  her.  Wasia  had 
slipped  a  votive  lamp  from  its  shrine,  and 
held  it  up  by  its  chains.  There  was  nothing 
in  sight,  and  Jane  took  a  heavy  gold  hairpin 
from  her  head. 

**  I *ve  picked  many  a  stiff er  gate  lock  than 
this,**  she  said. 


After  five  minutes'  fumbling,  the  bar 
shot  back  and  left  the  chain  in  their  hands. 
Crowding  together,  they  pushed  their  way 
up  the  narrow  steps.  There  was  a  room  at 
the  top,  and  here  lay  the  heavy  ladder. 
The  two  young  men  had  come  to  the  door 
and  stood  in  it,  watching.  Wasia  saw  them, 
and  stood  smiling  in  their  faces. 

**  You  should  not  be  here,'*  Howlett  said. 
**  Go  back!  I  beg  of  you,  go  back!  Sup- 
pose you  were  seen  !" 

**  Oh,  let  them  alone.  They  can  push  the 
ladder  over,"  Curt  said.  *'  Easy  now,  Jane. 
Help  her  there,  madame.  Don't  try  it  for 
the  door ;  push  it  back  to  the  ledge." 

**Oh,  you  shall  not  come!"  Wasia 
gasped.     **  That  place  is  too  narrow  !" 

But  before  she  could  say  another  word, 
Howlett's  feet  were  on  the  narrow  way,  he 
was  over  the  shaking  bridge,  and  was  hold- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  while  Jane  and  Mme. 
Berg  steadied  the  ladder  for  Curt  to  cross. 

It  was  almost  dawn  when  the  carriage 
brought  the  excited  girls  back  to  the  palace. 

**  I  heard  somebody  say  once,  Wasia,  that 
they  didn't  know  what  you  would  do  with 
a  latch  key  in  Carpathia.  One  tm*ns  out  to 
be  no  end  handy  tonight,"  Jane  whispered, 
as  they  unlocked  a  little  door  and  slipped 
in.  **This  is  a  gay  old  world,  where  we 
all  do  unconventional  things  when  it  suits 
us,  and  pretend  at  other  times  that  they  are 
impossibilities. ' ' 

XIV. 

When  Johann  awoke  that  morning,  it 
was  to  lie  for  an  instant  watching  the  sun- 
shine, his  heart  full  of  content.  He  was  out 
long  before  any  of  his  suite,  changing  ar- 
rangements, giving  orders  here  and  there, 
and  admonishing  the  photographer  who 
was  to  take  pictures  of  every  movement  of 
the  procession. 

•  *  The  coach  shall  stop  for  an  instant  at  the 
entrance  to  the  cathedral  square,  and  you 
will  take  a  photograph  of  us  there,"  Johann 
said  to  the  man.  He  was  smiling,  thinking 
how  Howlett  and  Curt  would  have  time  to 
have  a  good  view  of  them  before  they 
entered  the  cathedral  for  the  ceremony. 

A  little  balcony  overhung  the  front  of 
Johann's  castle,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
town.  He  went  there  now  and  stood  look- 
ing over  Carapeth  and  at  the  crowds  already 
beginning  to  move.  He  heard  a  movement 
behind  him,  and  turned  ;  and  as  he  did  so, 
coward  that  he  was,  he  put  his  hanc^up  to 
shield  his  face.  Yet  Stefanie,  who  looked 
at  him,  had  no  weapon  but  her  eyes. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he  asked, 
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and  started  towards  a  bell  across  the  room; 
but  Stefanie  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

**  I  have  come  to  make  a  last  appeal  to 
you.  Remember  me,  remember  the  child. 
You  can  only  make  that  beautiful  girl 
miserable '  * 

•*  You  must  be  a  fool  !'*  he  said  roughly. 

•*  You  will  be  killed  !  Heaven  knows  I 
am  Ql  fool  to  warn  you,  but  the  people  do 
not  intend  to  let  this  marriage  take  place. 
They  hate  you  !  They  do  not  want  you. 
The  girl  hates  you,  too." 

She  fairly  flung  the  words  at  him,  and 
his  answer  was  to  throw  his  heavy  hand 
against  her  face  and  knock  her  to  the  floor. 
Heller  came  in  answer  to  his  bell. 

**  Take  this  woman,  and  send  her  over  the 
frontier ;  and  discover  who  let  her  in.** 

But  a  drop  of  poison  had  been  put  into 
Johann's  cup.  A  cloud  had  come  upon  his 
day.  Suppose  the  people  should  rise  !  He 
would  certainly  ride  in  the  glass  coach  now, 
whatever  anybody  said.  They  would  not 
kill  him  at  Wasia's  side.  The  woman  was 
angry  ;  she  would  say  anything.  But  he 
would  send  a  guard  to  that  door  in  the 
cathedral  tower.  He  had  not  put  one  there 
before  because  it  might  excite  comment. 
The  cathedral  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
metropolitan,  and  the  metropolitan  was  a 
Russian;  but  until  the  ceremony  was  over, 
he  w^ould  be  siure. 

He  was  just  stepping  into  his  coach,  for 
the  hour  of  the  wedding  had  arrived,  when 
his  messenger  came  hastily  back  to  say  tliat 
the  tower  door  was  wide  open,  the  ladder 
had  been  put  across  at  the  top  of  the  steps, 
and  the  American  and  the  Russian  were  at 
liberty. 

There  was  no  time  to  storm  now.  The 
marriage  must  not  be  delayed  for  an  instant. 
Upon  it  depended  Johann*s  salvation  ;  but 
his  face  was  livid.  It  brightened  for  an 
instant  when  he  looked  at  Wasia.  There 
was  none  of  the  pallor  of  the  traditional  bride 
on  her  cheeks.  Her  tread  was  almost 
jaunty,  as  she  stepped  down  the  steps  over 
the  crimson  carpet  that  led  to  the  glass 
coach,  leaving  relations  and  friends  behind 
her,  taking  Johann's  hand. 

She  was  in  such  a  state  of  exaltation  that 
Johann  hardly  dared  speak  to  her.  He 
could  not  so  much  as  touch  her  hand  after 
they  were  seated  inside  the  coach,  for  the 
whole  world  was  there  to  see.  Wasia,  a  gay 
smile  upon  her  lips  and  in  her  eyes,  bowed 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  people  shouted 
themselves  hoarse.  But  even  in  Johann*s 
ears  the  huzzas  were  a  bit  ironical.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  a  great  many  people 


were  laughing.  He  wished  that  he  could 
call  out  to  the  driver  to  go  faster.  He 
knew  that  the  priests  and  the  great  digni- 
taries of  the  church  were  waiting  at  the 
altar.  The  carriages  of  the  Carpathian  no- 
bility had  gone  ahead,  and  as  the  glass 
coach  stopped  in  the  square  the  coaches  that 
held  Wasia's  friends  moved  on.  The  out- 
riders and  guards  pushed  out  of  the  way,  on 
account  of  Johann's  orders  that  the  photo- 
graph might  be  taken.  He  knew  now  that 
Howlett  was  not  in  the  tower,  and  he  cursed 
his  folly  in  having  given  such  an  order,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  change  it.  The  people 
pressed  closer,  and  then,  Johann  never  knew 
how  it  happened,  but  the  soldiers  were 
gone,  and  surrounding  the  carriage  was  a 
howling  mob  of  university  students. 

Johann  put  his  hand  to  his  pistols,  and 
snapped  one  in  the  face  of  a  man  who  opened 
the  coach  door.  Half  a  dozen  yelling  stu- 
dents took  him  by  the  feet  and  the  shoulders, 
and  dragged  him  to  the  ground.  The 
driver  was  pushed  from  his  box,  and  with 
a  guard  of  students,  Wasia  and  the  glass 
coach  were  driven  rapidly  away. 

•*  Down  with  the  black  Brandenburger  !** 
were  the  last  cries  she  heard.  There  was  a 
shot  or  two,  but  it  was  a  bloodless  revolu- 
tion, with  army  and  people  in  one  accord. 

At  the  edge  of  the  city  the  glass  coach  was 
exchanged  for  a  carriage  containing  Mme. 
Berg.  When  Johann's  state  carriage  turned 
and  was  driven  back,  it  held  the  gem  em- 
broidered skirt  of  the  wedding  gown,  and  the 
ermine  cape.  The  careful  Wasia  had  worn 
her  traveling  gown  underneath. 

The  whole  of  the  story  never  got  into  the 
papers.  In  court  circles  they  know  where 
Wasia  is,  but  it  is  popularly  supposed  that 
she  went  into  retirement  for  a  few  years, 
sick  with  disappointment  over  losing  the 
Carpathian  throne.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she 
joined  Howlett  at  the  frontier  and  traveled 
with  him  and  Mme.  Berg  to  Paris,  where 
she  married  him. 

That  was  last  year.  They  are  saying  now 
that  Curt's  brief  tenure  of  the  Carpathian 
throne  is  about  over,  and  that  he  will  soon 
be  another  king  in  exile  in  Paris.  Lady  Jane 
is  one  of  the  great  society  women  of  London, 
waiting  for  the  end  of  his  royalty. 

And  Johann?  He  sits  in  a  box  while 
Stefanie  dances.  They  say  he  is  growing 
jealous. 

Lieutenant  Howlett  and  his  wife  are 
stationed  in  the  West.  If  Wasia  has  re- 
gretted exchanging  a  throne  for  an  Ameri- 
can army  post,  it  is  a  discovery  her  husband 
has  not  made. 


THK  END. 
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With  the  openinsr  of  the  year  at  the  princi- 
pal universities  and  colleges  throughout  the 
country,  sport,  which  has  been  more  or  less  a 
mere  pastime  during  the  summer,  takes  on  a 
new  life.  The  return  of  the  student  to  his 
books  brings  the  football  man  into  his  canvas 
suit,  and  places  him  in  the  arena  from  now  un- 
til the  first  of  December,  as  the  hero  of  the 

hour. 

«  *  «  « 

In  speaking  of  the  game  of  football  as 
played^oday,  it  has  been  said,  and  said  well, 
that  ''  history  repeats  itself  in  football  as  in 
other  human  events.  Once  more  the  demand 
is  for  more  open  play,  less  concentration  upon 
the  center,  more  kicking  and  passing,  less  of  the 
scrimmage  and  wedge  work — in  a  word,  more 
strategy  and  less  brute  force."  Back  in  1876, 
when  the  first  Rugby  game  was  played  in  Am- 
erica, passing  and  kicking  and  free  individual 
running  abounded  ;  while  but  two  years  ago 
tangled  masses  of  shock  headed  players  dis- 
figured the  field  from  "play"  to  the  call  of 
"time."  Only  at  long  intervals,  when  such  a 
play  became  forced,  did  a  kick  afford  a  bright 
spot  in  the  game. 

Last  year  it  was  confidently  expected,  early 
in  the  season,  that  the  kicking  game  would  pre- 
dominate, and  rule  the  play  of  all  the  teams. 
This  anticipation  was  never  fully  realized  ;  yet 
the  tendencies  of  a  return  to  the  old  methods 
became  more  and  more  marked  as  the  season 
progressed,  and  finally,  at  its  close,  warranted 
the  prediction  that  this  year  the  hopes  of  last 
season  would  be  realized. 

In  the  illustration  of  the  Yale  wedge,  on 
page  98,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  players  are 
not  massed  as  closely  as  they  might  be — a  fact 
which  clearly  illustrates  the  remarks  made  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph.  Four  years  ago  a 
wedge  would  have  been  shown  to  consist  of 
eleven  men  in  the  form  of  a  triangle — solid  and 
compact.  Note  in  the  picture  the  position  of 
George  Adee,  quarter  back.  He  can  be  seen 
easily,  peeping  overStillnian's  back,  the  latter 
being  the  one  with  right  hand  upon  the  ball. 
In  the  old  wedge  the  individuality  of  the  play- 
ers would  have  been  entirely  lost  In  accord 
with  the  "complete  return,"  this  '94  wedge 
will  have  broadened  out  still  more,  rendering 
the  play  still  more  open. 

«  «  «  * 

This  return  to  old  methods  is  an  absorbing 
topic  among  football  men  now  that  the  season 
is  opening.  Until  the  games  actually  begin, 
however,  the  unpleasant  discussions  of  last 
year — ^the  charges  of  brutality,  Harvard's  stand 
in  the  matter,  and  Yale's  action — will  be  taken 
up  and  rehearsed. 

So  far  as  brutality  goes  it  really  seems  a  pity 
that  the  football  Solons  should  not  have  seen 
fit,  the  past  winter,  to  undertake  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  playing  code,  with   a  view,  in  one 


important  respect  at  least,  more  clearly  to  de- 
fine the  duties  of  the  officials,  and  in  particular 
those  of  the  umpire,  who  is  the  judge  of  the 
players  as  to  their  fair  or  foul  actions.  But 
no  one  in  authority  has  had  the  necessary 
push  to  undertake  this  work,  and  the  existing 
rules,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  faulty  and  in- 
complete, will  govern  the  play  of  another  year. 
Hinkey's  alleged  kneeing  of  Wrightington  in 
the  Yale-Harvard  game  at  Springfield,  on  the 
19th  of  last  November,  will  receive  renewed 
attention.  It  is  too  bad  that  such  things  can- 
not be  dropj>ed.  There  was  kneeing  in  plenty 
during  that  particular  game,  as  in  other  contests 
of  the  season,  and,  indeed,  as  there  will  be  this 
year,  unless  the  officials  for  1895  are  an  alto- 
gether different  lot  of  men. 

So  much  for  brutality.  The  question  of  Yale's 
action  in  demanding  an  apology  from  Harvard 
for  her  charges  requires  attention  and  will 
have  its  due. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  regrettable  features  of 
the  football  game  today  that  so  much  ill  feeling 
has  been  engendered  between  the  colleges  and 
between  individuals  connected  with  them. 
The  great  games  between  the  university  teams 
are  deadly  battles,  and  are  often  fought  in  the 
spirit  of  bitterest  malice  instead  of  being  played, 
as  they  should  be,  in  a  manner  befitting  gentle- 
men and  sportsmen.  So  extreme  had  the 
feeling  between  Harvard  and  Yale  become  at 
the  close  of  last  season,  that  their  future  meet- 
ing^ on  the  football  field  were  threatened,  and 
no  dates  were  left  open  for  games  between  the 
two  teams  this  season.  Recently,  however,  it 
has  been  stated  authoritatively  that  the  Y'ale 
mediators  would  succeed  in  their  efforts  at  re- 
union, and  that  the  teams  would  meet  as  usual. 
«  «  *  « 

While  Yale  and  Harvard  have  always  been 
considered  the  leaders  in  American  college 
athletics,  Princeton,  and  more  recently  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  have  won  first  rate 
prominence  in  football.  The  Yale-Princeton 
games,  usually  played  in  New  York  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  have  been  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  important  events  of  each  successive 
season.  But  this  has  not  been  the  ideal  type 
of  a  "college  game."  The  element  of  pro- 
fessionalism has  been  so  marked — in  its  en- 
vironment, if  not  in  its  personnel — that  many 
lovers  of  the  sport  attribute  to  it  the  spirit  of 
professional  contention  that  now  marks  nearly 
all  the  meetings  of  college  athletes.  But  of  this 
there  is  food  for  other  articles. 

Football  in  the  West  has  followed  naturally 
in  the  development  of  the  Western  universi- 
ties. The  teams  of  Stanford  and  Berkeley 
develop  as  much  interest  among  tlie  people 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  the  elevens  of  Harvard 
and  Yale  attract  along  the  Atlantic,  while 
through  the  central. States  and  in  the  Soutli  the 
State   university  teams  carry  the  game  to  the 
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people.  So  that  football,  for  the  fall  months 
at  least,  is  the  reig^ning  amateur  sport  every- 
where in  the  United  Stales. 

«  «  »  • 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  department  to 
treat  sports  technically.  The  question  of 
where  it  is  best  to  play  the  captain  of  a  football 
team  may  sound  that  way,  though  it  is  not. 
Yale's  captains  have  played  in  every  posi- 
tion in  the  college  eleven.     "  Pa  "  Corbin,  the 


of  sharp,  snappy  plays  and  short,  fierce  rushes 
right  through  Harvard's  ceifler,  they  had  almost 
reached  the  goal  when  the  call  of  time  pre- 
vented a  touchdown  and  a  tie  game. 

In  1891  McClung,  who  was  chosen  captain  of 
both  baseball  and  football  teams,  played  at 
half  back.  He  had  a  peculiar  way  of  running — 
an  uneven  stride  that  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  moving  slowly  with  one  foot  and  fast  with 
the  other ;  and  this,  with  his  clever  dodging, 
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The  Famous  Yale  Wedge — Yale  Begin*  the  Game. 
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1888  captain,  was  center  rush.  His  first  day  on 
the  field  he  made  a  most  awkward  exhibition 
of  himself.  Even  the  big  Heffelfinger  was 
scarcely  more  clumsy  ;  yet  Corbin  earned  the 
name  of  being  Yale's  best  center,  while  "  Heff' 
came  to  be  unquestionably  the  greatest  guard 
that  ever  played  the  game. 

Billy  Rhodes,  who  was  captain  in  1890,  and 
who  played  at  tackle,  lost  the  Springfield  game 
through  his  center's  lack  of  experience.  Har- 
vard saw  the  advantage  such  a  weakness  gave 
her,  and  by  hammering  away  at  the  center  and 
putting  in  a  fresh  man  against  Rhodes  himself, 
finally  weakened  the  Yale  line.  Nevertheless 
Rhodes'  team,  during  the  last  ten  minutes  of 
play,  gave  the  most  magnificent  exhibition  of 
**  brace"  ever  seen  on  any  gridiron.    By  a  series 


made  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  tackle  him. 
No  half  back  ever  followed  his  interference 
better. 

McCormick,  his  successor,  directed  the  play 
from  quarter  back,  and  brought  the  Yale  team 
successfully  through  three  fiercely  contested 
games  played  in  the  last  ten  dajrs  of  the  season. 

All  football  men  were  surprised  to  see  Hin- 
key,  the  silent,  slightly  built  freshman,  de- 
velop into  the  wiry  and  energetic  captain  of 
the  1893  ^"d  '894  teams.  Hinkey  seemed  to 
follow  the  ball  by  instinct,  and  when  he  tackled 
an  opponent  who  w^as  trying  to  circle  his  end, 
there  was  never  apy  question  of  its  being  a 
"down."  That  he  played  fiercely  everybody 
knows  ;  it  was  the  passion  of  the  man  ;  but 
that  he  would  intej^^^|^^  l^^i^^n  opponent 
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in  friendly  contest  no  one  who  knows 
him  can  believe. 

Thome,  Yale's  captain  for  1895,  was 
full  back  on  his  freshman  team,  but 
on  reaching:  the  'varsity  has  been 
playing  half  back.  He  is  a  heady, 
a^rgrressive  player,  strong  and  speedy. 
Much  of  Butterworth's  success  in 
*'  bucking  the  line"  is  due  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Thome  opened  up  the 
way  for  him.  The  present  captain's 
team  is  sure  to  be  a  credit  to  the  uni- 
versity. 

«  «  «  « 

The  general  enthusiasm  manifest 
in  tennis  a  few  years  ago  is  on  the 
wane.  Championship  games  are  still 
being  played  about  the  country,  but, 
except  as  they  interest  the  locality  in 
which  tliey  occur,  few  pay  much  at- 
tention to  them.  It  is  characteristic 
of  sport  in  America  that  its  life  is 
dependent  upon  its  variety.  One 
year  it  is  tennis,  the  next  baseball, 
the  next  golf.  None  of  these  games 
dies  out  altogether,  but  they  cease  to 
be  popular,  or  become  too  common 
to  be  suggestive  of  material  for  the 
newspapers,  and  so  publicly  are 
dropped.  People  who  enjoy  tennis 
play  the  game  whether  it  is  the  pre- 
vailing fad  or  not ;  and  people  who 
do  not  enjoy  it,  and  who  never 
played  it,  have  their  day  at  golf  or 
cricket. 

Still  there  has  been  some  marvel- 
ously  good  tennis  this  summer.  Per- 
haps the  work  of  W.  A.  I^amed, 
though  sometimes  surpassed,  has 
been  as  brilliant  as  any.  He  has 
won  any  number  of  cups,  including 
the  Canadian  championship  at  Ni- 
agara in  July,  the  Longwood  bowl, 
taken  from  F.  H.  Hovey,  the  Long 
Island  championship,  for  the  fourth 
time,  won  from  John  Howland  at 
Southampton,  and  the  Norwood  tour- 
nament cup,  over  Wrenn.  Hobart 
and  Hovey,  last  year's  champions  in 
doubles,  have  not  played  up  to  their 
usual  form.  In  the  contest  at  West  Newton, 
early  in  the  summer,  they  met  and  won  games 
from  the  famous  Irish  players  Pirn  and  Ma- 
honey,  but  their  off  days  have  been  notice- 
able, and  they  lost  the  national  championship 
in  doubles  at  Newport  to  R.  D.  Wrenn  and  Mal- 
colm Chace.  Other  players  of  note  in  the  sea- 
son's contests  have  been  John  Howland,  W. 
Gordon  Parker,  Arthur  E.  Foote,  Richard  Ste- 
vens, and  the  Neil  brothers  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

•  «  «  « 

The  Grand  American  Handicap,  which  is  the 
recognized  event  of  the  year  among  lovers  of 
the  gun  whose  talents  run  to  shooting  pigeons 
from  traps,  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
popular  each  season.  Not  alone  is  the  meeting 
attracting  crack  shots  from  all  parts  of  the 


Captain  Thorne  of  the  Yale  Eleven. 
From  a  fkUoyrajik  bff  I\ieM,  Xew  Yi/rk. 

country,  but  the  number  of  interested  specta- 
tors present  at  the  shoot  increases  steadily, 
showing  a  general  interest  in  the  sport. 

This  year  the  handicap  was  held  at  Willard 
Park,  New  Jersey,  early  in  April.  There  were 
sixty  four  entries,  and  the  contest  was  sharp.  The 
winners  were  J.  G.  Messnerof  Pittsburg,  J.  A.  R. 
Elliott  of  Kansas  City,  and  Frank  Class  of  Mor- 
ristown,  New  Jersey.  Each  killed  his  twenty 
five  birds  and  tied.  Messner  shot  from  25  yards. 
Class  from  32,  and  Elliott  from  33.  In  the 
shoot  off,  ten  birds  are  required,  each  shooter 
standing  at  his  original  handicap  distance. 
Messner  won  first  place  by  killing  all  his  birds, 
while  Elliott  scored  9  and  Class  7. 
«  «  «  « 

The  conditions  of  the  Grand  American  Han- 
dicap prescribe  an  entgmj(f]eg{jeg  of  twenty  fiv6" 
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George  WorK,  at  Fire. 


dollars.    Twenty  five  birds  are  allowed,  and  the  three  highest  guns 
diride  Ihe  incmty.  fifty.  Ihirty,  and  twenty  per  cent  respectively. 

The  handicaps  are  from  25  to  33 
yards ;  the  gun  is  limited  to  8 
a^^^^^^^       pounds  in  weight,  and  must  not 
be  larger  than  12  gauge.     Modi- 
fied   Hurlingham    rules    govern 
the  !-In  tnliiijf .  and  killing  is  done  within  a  50  yard 
lnHjndary  ?itid  a  33  j-ard  dead  line. 

The  contest  1,^5  most  interesting.  A  line  of  traps  occupies  the 
field  ^Hifbre  the  spectators.  The  shooter  takes  his  place  on  a 
plank  walk  f  ^tending  inin  the  field,  and  marked  off  into  handi- 
cap distances  by  ck^ats.  Walking  to  his  handicap  mark  he  awaits 
the  signal  "Art'  yoit  n-ficly?"  from  the  judges.  His  replj' of  assent, 
■■  Ready,  pull,"  is  fullnwtd  by  the  opening  of  a  trap  and  the  rising 
of  a  bird.  He  clots  not  knuw  which  trap  is  to  be  opened,  and  the 
bird  risie?^  befvtre  bini  utitnarked.  Now  it  flies  directly  towards 
hitti-  circle  I*  find  dives*,  or  speeds  away  across  the  field  to  cover. 
It  must  be  a  quick  eye  and  a  steady  hand  that  mark  its  rise  and 
f,.*llow  ibi  course  over  the  fights,  and  the  trigger  must  be  pulled 
at  just  the  ri^ht  f>ecoud,  or  the  bird  is  off  out  of  bounds.  Birds 
intist  fall  within  the  ;^3  y?\td  dead  line,  or  their  death  does  not 
sen  re  for  the  markismiin. 

At  the  climax  t»r  the  Ins^t  handicap,  ten  men  had  killed  24  birds 
each  when  they  ciime  t<>  the  F^core  for  the  final  round.  The  interest 
was  intent,  Mesj^ner,  the  champion,  was  first  to  shoot.  He 
walked  to  \\\%  25  yard  li«v  with  marked  coolness,  answered  his 
'*rffLcly ''  but  hesitated  to  ^ay  "pull,"  and  the  bird  rose  uncalled 
for.  Without  lowering  \\\^  gun,  Messner  turned  his  head  and  said 
ealmly,  "1  didn't  ^ay  pull"  He  got  another  bird,  and  killed  it 
e.vtily,     Klliott  and  Clas*.  followed,  each  killing  his  bird. 

The  illustratioiis  of  George  Work  and  J.  A.  R.  Elliott  are  from 
in?^tiititaneou5^  pliotcpgraplis,  and  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  manner 
of   llitstr   well  kiutwn  shots  in 
holding  and  firing. 


The  coming  Corbett-Fitzsimmons  fight  in  Texas  will  offer 
two  fields  of  speculation  to  those  who  interest  themselves  in 
such  sport.  Will  it  come  off  at  all  ?  And,  if  it  does,  who 
will  be  the  champion  ? 

Prize  fighting  in  this  country  is  no  longer  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  strength  and  training  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  evading  the  law 
and  locating  a  governor  that  can  be  bulldozed.  Governor  Cul- 
berson of  Texas  appears  to  the  pugilistic  element  to  l>e  such 
a  statesman,  and  sporting  eyes  are  tunied  in  his  direction.  In 
its  man3'  years  of  existence,  the  "  prize  ring  "  has  not  advanced 
to  any  high  moral  plane.  The  champions  of  recent  days  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  men  of  the  same  stripe  as  their  prede- 
cessors, and  decent  people  are  pretty  well  disgusted  with  their 
performances.  It  was  not  much  different  in  1719,  in  the  days  of 
TomFigg,  England'searliest  champion,  or  in  those  of  Tom  Hyer, 
the  first  champion  of  America.  After  Hyer,  Yankee  Sullivan 
held  the  American  championship  honors  until  1853.  Then 
came  John  Morrissey.  Morrissey  was  a  street  fighter,  but  he 
had  higher  ambitions,  and  attained  wide  reputation  as  a  Con- 
gressman from  New  York.  Still,  he  did  nothing  to  elevate  the 
sport.  The  men  who  succeeded  him  seemed  more  than  ever 
to  represent  nothing  but  the  brute  element.  Some  of  them 
served  tlteir  terms  in  prison,  some  of  them  were  killed  in  fights, 
some  drank  themselves  to  death. 

During  his  period  of  supremacy,  John  L.  Sullivan  enjoyed 
a  marvelous  prestige  among  a  numerous  class.  For  years  he 
was  petted,  applauded,  idolized,  and  it  is  probably  true  to  say 
that  he  became  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  world  ;  but 
his  tactics  and  principles  were  little  better  than  those  of  the 
pugilists  who  had  gone  before  him. 

Ruin  is  in  the  life  led  by  a  champion  prize  fighter.  It  is  fast, 
furious,  and  brutal  in  every  detail,  and  it  leads  to  no  good  end. 


J,  A.  R.  Elliott 
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The  sport  had  some  hopes  of  elevation  in  Cor- 
bett,  but  he,  too,  seems  to  be  fast  gfoing  the 
way  of  his  predecessors. 

«  «  *  » 

Among  the  men  whose  money  and  time  have 
l)een  spent  freely  in  the  interest  of  American 
yachts  and  yachting,  George  Gould  has  in  the 
last  two  years  won  a  high  place.  The  illustra- 
tion on  this  page  shows  him  sailing  his  famous 
centerboard  sloop  \''igrilant,  and  is  eng^ved 
from  a  "  snap  shot  "  photograph  taken  aboard 
the  boat  during  one  of   her  races  in  English 


seventh    presented    to   golf   players   by  Mr. 
Havemeyer  this  season. 

«  •  «  * 

Of  the  sportsmen  who  have  come  across  seas 
to  meet  Americans  in  the  field  or  on  the  water, 
I^rd  Dunraven  easily  ranks  first.  At  the 
present  time  his  name  is  as  familiar  as  that  of 
his  beautiful  boat,  and  his  sportsmanlike  bear- 
ing has  made  many  American  admirers  for  him. 

I^rd  Dunraven's  personal  name  is  Sir  Thomas 
Wyndham-Quin.  The  Quins  were  one  of  the 
oldest  of  Ireland's  noble  families.    They  came 


Aboard  Vigilant,  Cowes,  August  4,  1894.    An  Exciting  Moment:   Passing  the  Britannia  on  Second  TacR.    Pilot 
Draper  at  the  Wheel,  with  George  Gould  and  Sailmaker  Wilson. 


waters.  Sailmaker  Wilson  and  Pilot  Tom 
Draper  are  well  known  characters  in  the  yacht- 
ing world,  and  their  names  were  often  men- 
tioned in  the  news  of  the  Vigilant  that  came 
from  abroad  last  season. 

«  »  »  « 

The  amateur  golf  championship,  which  is 
to  be  played  for  at  Newport  the  first  week  in 
October,  will  give  another  impetus  to  the  sport 
in  this  country.  The  trophy  of  the  champion- 
ship is  an  elaborate  silver  cup,  the  gift  of  T.  A. 
Havemeyer,  president  of  the  United  States 
Golf  Association.  Until  the  next  tournament 
it  will  be  held  by  the  club  of  which  the  winner 
is  a  member.  The  present  amateur  champion 
is  Iv.  B.  Stoddard,  who  belongs  to  the  St. 
Andrew's  Golf  Club,  of  Yonkers.  To  retain 
the  honor  he  will  have  to  defeat  players  from 
fully  a  hundred  clubs  in  this  country,  and  pro- 
bably some  from  abroad.     The  cup  will  be  the 


from  the  Celts,  and  trace  their  descent  from 
kings.  More  directly  Lord  Dunraven  is  de- 
scended from  Donogh  Quin  of  Kilinallock  in 
County  Cork.  The  family  was  prominent 
among  the  landed  gentry,  and  after  the  union 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain  its  head  was  en- 
nobled under  the  title  of  Baron  Adare,  later  be- 
coming Earl  of  Dunraven. 

The  present  Lord  Dunraven  was  brought  up 
in  southern  Ireland,  where  he  gained  his  love 
for  an  outdoor  life.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, and  in  1865  entered  the  ist  Life  Guards. 
He  served  two  years,  and  then  went  to  Abys- 
sinia as  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph.  In  the  same  capacity  he  went 
through  the  Franco  German  war.  He  succeeded 
to  his  title  and  estates  in  187 1.  A  little  later  he 
was  made  under  secretary  for  the  colonies  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  first  administration. 

The  motto  of  Dunraven,  '*  Quae  sursum  volo 
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Lord   Dunraven. 
From  a  fJn4agni}Jt  f<p  Davit  Jk  SanfijrH,  .Veie   York, 


I 


n 

■"1 


Wdere  "  ( **  I  wish  to  see  what  is  above  me  " ), 
is  characteristic  of  the  man.  His  predilec- 
tions have  always  been  for  everything:  aquatic, 
and  in  Valkyrie  III  he  realizes  one  of  his 
cherished  dreams. 

«  *  «  * 

The  American  firm  of  yacht  builders  known 
as  "  the  Herreshoffs"  is  famous  the  world 
over.  Boats  of  their  designing  and  build  sail 
every  sea ;  the  medals  and  honors  they  have 
secured  for  their  patrons  are  the  richest  and 
best,  and  they  have  done  notable  service  in 
our  long  defense  of  the  America's  cup.  The 
two  brothers,  John  B.  and  Nathaniel,  have 
made  an  art  of  yacht  building.  Though  the 
elder  Herreshoff  has  been  totally  blind  for 
more  than  forty  years,  he  is  nevertheless  a  very 
active  part  of  the  firm.  His  mar\'elously  de- 
veloped sense  of  touch  enables  him  to  give 


valuable  suggestions  on  the  lines  of  a  hull. 
Following  his  directions,  a  tiny  model  of  the 
boat  to  be  built  is  made  and  then  turned  over 
to  him.  He  retires  to  his  rocking  chair  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  room,  and  endeavors  to  obtain 
a  complete  picture  of  the  craft  by  rubbing  his 
hands  lightly  over  the  model.  He  often  spends 
days  in  this  silent  occupation,  alone  with  his 
thoughts.  When  he  finally  pas.ses  on  a  boat,  his 
mind  is  fully  made  up  as  to  the  alterations  and 
improvements  necessary.  Thus  have  been  con- 
ceived, in  the  dark,  as  it  were,  some  of  the  best 
yacht  models  of  the  day. 

But  on  Nat  Herreshoff  falls  the  burden  of 
designing  and  carrying  out  the  plans  for  the 
boats  of  the  house.  He  is  head  as  well  as  eyes 
and  hands  ;  and  the  fame  of  the  Herreshoff 
business  is  due  chiefly  to  his  good  judgment 
and  vast  experience. 
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When  she  proposed  my  heart  beat  fast ; 
My  blushes  came  ;  with  eyes  downcast 

I  listened  while  she  told  her  love, 

While  earth  below  and  heaven  above 
Had  seemed  to  meet  at  last,  at  last ! 

She  begged  me  not  her  hope  to  blast, 
And  showed  the  weakh  she  had  amassed 
Was  for  us  twain  more  than  enough, 
When  she  proposed. 

I  could  not  turn  from  love  so  vast 
When  I  was  as  an  angel  classed, 

And  caught  and  kissed  and  called  *'  her  dove  "; 
So,  while  I  thrilled  with  jo}-  thereof, 
A  trembling  '*  yes"  from  my  lips  passed, 
When  she  proposed. 

Vincent  F-  Howard. 
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Lillian  Russell's  d^but  was  made  under 
conditions  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  that 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  tyro.  Tony 
Pastor  had  heard  her  sing  one  night  at  a 
friend's  house,  and  induced  her  to  consent  to 
an  appearance  at  his  theater.  Ordinarily,  per- 
sons with  such  an  ordeal  before  them  are  be- 
set with  nervous  qualms  that  make  them 
miserable  up  to  the  moment  of  appearing  on 
the  stage.  But  Miss  Russell,  in  telling  of  the 
occasion,  declares  that  she  was  quite  calm  and 
collected  until  she  heard  the  first  note  of  the 
orchestra  presaging  her  entrance. 


"From  that  moment,"  she  says,  "  until  I 
had  finished  my  third  song,  I  was  practically 
in  a  trance.  I  was  told  afterward  that  I  did 
splendidly,  but  to  this  day  I  cannot  tell  what 
occurred  from  the  time  I  went  on  the  stage 
until  I  reached  my  dressing  room  and  donned 
my  street  clothes." 

Previous  to  this  she  had  striven  to  obtain  an 
opening  with  some  manager  of  opera,  but 
McCaull,  D'Oyley  Carte,  and  others  said 
frankly  that  she  was  not  up  to  their  standard. 
Tony  Pastor  advertised  her  as  "the  English 
ballad  singer,"  and  she  passed  for  a  "  find  "  at 


Lillian  Russell. 

From  a  j'\<4t»jraiJk—C<-}>^i<jht,  t^S,  by  J,.*n  //.  R^'^tr 


CffTffand,  Ohio 
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the  London  music  halls.     Her  salary  was  fifty- 
dollars  a  week. 

One  night  Arthur  Sullivan  and  D'Oyley 
Carte  came  to  the  theater.  Going  behind  the 
scenes  after  the  performance,  Carte  engaged 
the  supposed  English  girl  at  a  salary  of  Si 50, 
never  dreaming  it  was  the  timid,  nervous  ama- 
teur who  had  shaken  in  her  shoes  while  she 
was  singing  for  him  in  the  hope  of  meeting  his 
approval. 


brated  players  it  is  usually  different.  Give 
them  but  the  opportunity,  and  they  leap, 
almost  at  a  bound,  to  the  pinnacle,  if  they  are 
to  leap  at  all. 

Ada  Rehan  is  one  of  the  exceptions.  She 
had  been  playing  for  several  seasons  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Oliver  Doud  Byron,  without  setting 
the  world  on  fire,  and  was  also  leading  woman 
for  Mrs.  John  Drew.  Then  Mrs.  Byron  took 
her  to  Mr.  Daly,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  the 


1 


Ada  Rehan. 

From  ktr  latttt  fAvlcj/rafJk  bf  Sdnmf,  A'ew  York. 


During  the  past  summer  Miss  Russell  has 
succumbed  to  the  fad  for  bicycling,  and  has 
found  it  so  fascinating  that  her  devotion  to  it 
is  said  to  have  been  the  reason  for  the  post- 
ponement of  her  August  engagement  at  Ab- 
bey's to  February. 

»  «  «  * 

Most  workers  in  the  various  fields  of  art  have 
to  toil  through  a  long  period  of  obscurity  before 
fame  comes  to  reward  their  efforts.     With  cele- 


ambitious  girl  a  trial.  He  consented,  and  she 
appeared  in  an  adaptation  of  Zola's  "L'Assom- 
moir."  She  did  not  make  an  immediate  hit, 
and  it  was  as  much  Mr.  Daly's  genius  for  dis- 
covering latent  ability  as  it  was  Miss  Rehan 's 
own  capacity  for  improvement  that  gave  the 
American  stage  the  most  noted  leading  woman 
of  the  epoch. 

The    American    season    at    Daly's    London 
theater  opened  on  June  25,  with  "The  Railroad 
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of  Love,"  and  lasted  for  two 
months,  when  Miss  Rehan  went 
to  her  bungalow  on  the  Irish 
coast.  The  company  begins  its 
American  tour  in  Chicago,  on 
September  23,  and,  learning  a 
lesson  from  experience,  Mr.  Daly 
will  not  divide  his  forces. 
*  «  «  * 

SixcE  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
terminated  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, each  is  constantly  finding 
a  new  collaborator— than  which 
no  higher  compliment  could  be 
paid  to  the  partnership  that  once 
existed  between  them.  Pinero  is 
the  latest  mate  for  Sullivan.  He 
is  at  work  on  what  he  calls  a 
'*  melodious  satire  "  on  the  de- 
cadent movement  in  art  and 
literature.  The  new  work  is  to 
be  brought  out  this  fall  at  the 
London  Savoy,  when  the  Aubrey 
Beardsley  "dreadfuls"  will 
doubtless  make  their  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage.  Mean- 
time we  are  to  have  here,  at  the 
Broadway,  Gilbert's  **  His  Ex- 
cellency," with  music  by  F. 
Osmond  Carr,  while  Francis 
Wilson  gives  us,  at  Abbey's, 
Sullivan's  *' Chieftain,"  the 
book  of  which  is  by  F.  C. 
Bnmand. 

**  His  Excellency  "  is  preceded 
at  the  Broadway  by  "  Princess 
Bonnie,"  whose  long  run  last 
year  was  the  marked  feature  of 
the  season  in  Philadelphia.  In 
Augrust,  1894,  we  printed  the 
answer  of  the  representative  of  the  com- 
pany to  the  question  whether  he  would  bring 
the  opera  to  New  York.     Here  it  is  : 

"Not  for  a  mint.  We  are  not  hazarding  a 
Philadelphia  success  in  the  metropolis." 

Now  that  "  Princess  Bonnie  "  has  determined 
to  have  a  New  York  verdict,  the  reader  already 
knows  whether  this  business  manager's  reason- 
ing was  based  on  good  ground. 

An  interesting  incident  in  connection  with 
the  production  of  "His  Excellency"  will  be 
the  American  d^but  of  Nancy  Mcintosh,  sister 
to  Burr  Mcintosh,  the  original  Taffy.  She  has 
been  singing  for  some  time  at  the  Savoy  with 
great  succesy. 

»  *  ♦  ♦ 

A  CERTAIN  St  Louis  photographer  made 
rather  a  specialty  of  theatrical  folk.  His  little 
daughter,  a  tot  of  three  or  four,  was  in  and  out 
of  the  shop,  and  her  precocious  ways  early 
took  the  fancy  of  managers  who  happened  to 
need  a  child  in  their  performances.  For  in 
those  days  only  the  principals  accompanied  a 
play  on  tour,  all  the  accessories,  from  the 
policeman  on  his  beat  to  the  infant  in  arms, 
being  recruited  en  route.  Mr.  Fox  was  asked 
to  let  his  daughter  help  a  company  out,  and 
thus  little  Delia  obtained  her  start. 


r 


Jefferson  De  Angelis. 

She  took  to  the  business  at  once,  and  when 
she  was  seven  appeared  as  the  midshipmite  in 
"Pinafore."  Whether  this  was  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  boy's  attire,  deponent  saith  not. 
We  all  know,  however,  that  it  was  not  her  last. 
In  her  new  opera  at  Palmer's,  "  Fleur  de  Lis," 
she  discards  gowTis  for  one  of  the  three  acts, 
but  as  Miss  Fox  is  no  longer  the  sylph  she  was 
in  "Wang,"  she  may  soon  cease  to  be  able 
to  fill  male  rdles,  except  possibly  a  well  known 
one  in  "  The  MeiT>'  Wives  of  Windsor." 
*  «  9  « 

The  leading  comedian  this  year,  as  well  as 
last,  in  the  Fox  company  is  Jefferson  De 
Angelis,  who  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  of  making  people  laugh  since  he  was 
five  years  old.  Although  one  of  his  names  sug- 
gests the  South,  and  the  other  France,  San 
Francisco  was  his  birthplace. 

Like  most  sons  of  the  West,  he  has  been  a 
great  traveler.  As  a  boy  he  had  many  a  stirring 
adventure  while  journeying  by  wagon  with  a 
company  of  players  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  In  1880,  he  organized  an  opera 
company  for  a  tour  of  the  world,  visiting 
Hawaii,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  India,  Africa, 
and  Europe.  His  career  as  a  member  of  the 
McCaull  company  is  well  remembered,  and  the 
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summer  before  last  he  made  the  hit  of  **  The 
Passing  Show." 

While  Mr.  De  Angelis  has  a  humorous  line 
all  his  owni,  in  one  respect  he  is  like  all  his 
brother  comedians — he  has  a  constantly  grow- 
ing desire  to  see  his  name  lead  in  size  all  others 
on  the  billboard.  But  just  when  he  w411  turn 
from  a  satellite  into  a  star  is  not  yet  determined. 
«  vf  *  « 

Comment  has  frequently  been  made  on  the 
monotony  that  must  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  actor 
who  plays  the  same  part  night  after  night  for 
months.  But  what  of  that  "artist  in  vaude- 
ville," as  he  would  doubtless  call  himself,  who 
has  learned  one  **  turn  "  and  executes  it  year 
in  and  year  out,  at  the  continuous  shows  in 
winter  and  on  roof  gardens  in  summer,  till  age 
incapacitates  him  from  further  work  ?  It  is 
said,  however,  that  these  people  infinitely  pre- 
fer going  through  the  "same  old  grind  "  to  the 


labor  of  learning  something  new.     They  have 
become  mere  automata. 

A  somew^hat  singular  fact  has  come  to  our 
notice  in  connection  with  the  craze  for  vaude- 
ville with  which  the  country  has  of  late  been 
afflicted — the  acts  introduced  into  comic  operas 
and  burlesques  have  been  superior  to  those 
seen  on  stages  devoted  solely  to  variety. 

Among  our  portraits  this  month  are  those  of 
two  members  of  this  branch  of  the  profession — 
Lillian  Thurgate,  w^ho  appeared  in  "The 
Twentieth  Century  Girl,"  and  Vesta  Tilley, 
the  famous  impersonator  of  men's  parts, 
whom  Tony  Pastor  imported  from  England 
last  spring.  Miss  Tilley  made  an  instant  suc- 
cess, and  tempting  ofTers  at  once  poured  in 
upon  her  from  other  managers.  But  hereupon 
she  placed  herself  on  a  niche  apart  from  all 
her  ilk.  She  resolutely  refused  to  leave  Tony 
Pastor. 
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" No,"  she  said  ;  "it  was  a  risk  to  bring  me 
out.     He  was  willing  to  take  it,  and  whatever 
rewards  there  may  be,  he  ought  to  reap  them." 
»  »  «  * 

Lily  Hanbury,  of  whom  a  portrait  is  given 
on  page  112,  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  Lon- 
don stage.  She  was  here  with 
Beerbohm  Tree  last  winter,  and 
captivated  her  audiences  hy  the 
simple  charm  of  her  manner,  as 
much  as  by  her  altogether  pleas- 
ing personality. 

Mr.  Tree's  London  season,  by 
the  way,  suffered  from  the  same 
cause  that  is  bringing  managers 
everywhere  to  grief— the  lack  of 
good  plays.  He  hopes  to  re- 
trieve his  fortunes  with  Potter's 
"Trilby,"  for  which  he  has  se- 
cured the  English  rights.  Of 
course  the  Trees  are  coming  to 
America  again.  What  English 
star  ever  contented  himself  with 
one  visit  ? 

Henry  Irving  is  to  be  with 
us  again  tliis  season,  too,  and 
John  Hare  is  to  come  over  for 
the  first  time.  Mr.  Hare  brings 
us  "  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebb- 
smith,"  Pinero's  nasty  play,  in 
which  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
made  another  of  her  many  hits. 
She  was  succeeded  in  the  part 
by  Olga  Nethersole,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  foreign  correspond- 
ents, was  artistically  great,  but 
commercially  a  failure.  The  r61e 
is  to  be  played  here  by  Julia 
Neil  son. 

Miss  Nethersole  will  also  be 
with  us  again.  She  is  this  time 
under  the  management  of  Charles 
and  Daniel  Frohman,  and  opens 
at  the  Empire  in  the  early 
autumn,  probably  in  "Carmen." 
Whatever  the  reception  accorded 
her  performance  of  Mrs.  Ebb- 
smithy  Olga  Nethersole  is  one  of 
the  few  artists  endowed  with  the 
capacity  of  arousing  enthusiasm 
in  the  most  unexpected  quarters. 
Men  blas£  and  cynical  have  gone 
perfunctorily  to  see  her  Camille, 
and  come  away  to  rave  about 
this  quiet,  little  advertised  Eng- 
lishwoman, as  they  never  thought 
of  doing  after  seeing  Bernhardt 
or  Terry. 

Miss  Nethersole 's  mother  was 
Spanish,  but  the  name  has  lived  for  centuries 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  sometimes  known  as 
the  Garden  of  England. 

«  «  «  « 

Apropos  of  Mr,  Tree's  last  visit  to  America 
a  new  story  has  reached  us.  He  was  approached, 
in  one  of  the  New  York  clubs  of  which  he  was 
a  guest,  by  a  young  man  whom  he  did  not  re- 
member ever  having  met,  but  who  greeted  him 


most  effusively.  His  self  styled  friend  fluttered 
about  him  all  the  evening,  apparently  seeking 
to  impress  ever>'  one  with  the  tremendous 
intimacy  existing  between  the  famous  actor 
and  himself. 
After  supper  the  young  man  arose  and  in  a 


Vesta  Tilley. 
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loud  voice  remarked  for  the  benefit  of  the  as- 
sembled company, 

"Harry,  old  man,  I  take  pleasure  in  proposing 
your  health." 

"Awfully  good  of  you,"  replied  Mr.  Tree, 
"but  if  you  are  going  to  call  me  by  my  first 
name,  please  make  it  Bertie.  My  name  is  Her- 
bert, you  know,  not  Henrj-." 

The  answer  was  appreQ^gfj^^^^yt^ie,l(5^0m[2 
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and  it  is  said  that  its  object  made  no  further 
demonstrations  of  intimacy. 

«  «  «  • 

Hammerstein's  New  Olympia  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  sights  of  the  metropolis.  Many 
handsome  theaters  have  l)een  put  up  in  New 
York  during  the  past  decade,  but  little  pains 
has  been  taken  with  the  exterior  effect  of  any 
of  them.    The  Olympia,  however,  is  so  ad  van - 


of  the  music  hall,  red  and  gold,  Renaissance  ; 
of  the  concert  hall,  cream  and  gold,  Gothic. 
The  house  is  to  be  thrown  open  Monday  even- 
ing, November  i8  — the  theater  with  Rice's 
"Excelsior,  Jr.,"  the  title  r61e  filled  by  Fay 
Templeton,  and  the  music  hall  with  Yvette 
Guilbert,  at  an  announced  salary  of  $3,000  a 
week.  There  is  a  wager  outstanding,  made  in 
July,  to  the  effect  that  the  place  will  not  be 
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tageously  situated,  where  Broadway  widens  out 
at  Forty  Fourth  Street,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  pity  not  to  make  the  most  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  this  Mr.  Hammerstein's  architect 
has  done.  The  front  of  the  structure  is  of  Indi- 
ana limestone,  supported  by  pillars  of  polished 
granite.  Free  use  is  made  of  ornamental  work 
in  the  lengthy  fa9ade,  and  yet  all  is  in  good 
taste.  The  interior  decorations  of  the  theater 
are  to  be  of  blue  and  gold,  Romanesque  style  : 


ready  by  December,  but  work  going  on 
rapidly,  and  both  Mr.  Hammerstein  and  Mr. 
Rice  are  smilingly  sanguine. 

«  «  »  « 

Edward  E.  Rice's  career  has  more  of  ro- 
mance in  it  tlian  that  of  many  a  hero  of  fiction. 
Equipped  pretty  comfortably  with  this  world's 
goods,  years  ago,  by  the  success  of  "  Evange- 
line," he  lost  everything,  and  went  knocking 
about  the  world,  finding  its  cold  shoulder 
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turned  to  him  everywhere.  About  three  years 
ago  he  arrived  from  Australia,  worse  off  than 
ever,  if  possible.  In  Boston  he  saw  an  amateur 
performance  of  a  burlesque  on  a  theme  just 
then  extremely  popular  and  timely — Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

•*  I'll  take  *  1402 '  and  pfive  it  a  professional 
production,"  he  said  to  the  makers  of  the  bur- 
lesque. 

Mr.  Rice's  outward  manner  was  confident, 
but  as  the  fingers  of  the  hand  in  his  pocket 
sought  in  vain  for  one  coin  to  i  ingle  against 
another,  he  must  have  experienced  a  slight 
inward  sinking  sensation.  The  young  men  to 
whom  he  made  the  offer  were  naturally  flat- 
tered by  it,  and  did  not  trouble  themselves 
about  the  ways  and  means  to  which  tlie  man- 
ager might  have  to  resort  in  order  to  carry  out 
his  contract 

Mr.  Rice  went  home  and  set  his  wits  to  work. 
Some  ready  money  he  must  have,  but  with  his 
recent  record  it  was  not  likely  he  would  find 
anybody  willing  to  advance  it  after  his  succes- 
sive failures.     He  thought  over  the  piece,  and 


wondered  how  he  could  contrive  a  maximum 
of  display  in  the  mounting  with  the  minimum 
of  money.  Suddenly  a  great  and  brilliant 
scheme  suggested  itself  to  him. 

*'  Why  not  make  the  mounting  pay  for  it- 
self ?"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  recalled  the  illumi- 
nated sign  on  the  side  of  the  apartment  house 
overlooking  Madison  Square,  New  York,  where 
the  second  act  was  laid. 

He  at  once  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  Long  Island  property  owners  whose 
announcements  made  luminous  the  dead  wall 
in  question.  He  told  them  what  he  was  will- 
ing to  do — for  a  consideration,  and  the  result 
was  a  bargain. 

Everybody  knows  the  enormous  hit  scored  by 
Rice's  "  1492,"  but  few  have  been  aware  of  the 
clever  device  that  made  it  possible.  During 
the  past  summer  that  same  dead  wall  which 
was  instrumental  in  g^\dngthis  ingenious  man- 
ager his  new  start,  blazoned  forth,  among  the 
Manhattan  Beach  attractions,  the  announce- 
ment of  the  "  Rice's  Burlesquers"  it  was  the 
means  of  calling  into  b^iQgi.zedlK|ne's  whirligig 
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does  not  often  give  such  a  happy  turn  to  for- 
trtne's  wheel  within  so  brief  a  period. 
«  «  «  « 

Why  should  the  people  of  the  stage  be  ex- 
pected to  be  more  self  sacrificing  than  other 
folks  ?  Nobody  berates  the  artist  who  makes 
more  money  by  drawing  in  black  and  white 
for  the  weekly  papers  than  he  would  by  paint- 
ing in  oil  for  fiaime.  The  author  who  earns  a 
fortune  by  writing  humorous  stories  is  not 
scolded  because  he  does  not  try  to  give  the 
public  the  "  great  American  novel. "  The  pub- 
lisher of  light  literature  that  pays  is  not  held 
up  to  scorn  because  he  does  not  devote  his 
presses  to  essays  and  historical  works.  But 
what  do  we  find  when  we  look  at  the  domain 
of  the  stage  ? 

Actors  who  have  labored  faithfully  for  years, 
and  g^iven  the  public  the  best  that  was  in  them, 
are  taken  to  task  because  they  do  not  create 
new  parts  or  found  a  theater  devoted  to  a  style 
of  drama  that  would  elevate  the  public  taste— 
and  bankrupt  the  manager.  All  this  in  spite 
of  the  financial  ruin  that  Bdwin  Booth  incurred 
by  conducting  a  theater  of  his  own,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  persistency  with  which  the 
people  prefer  to  see  their  favorites  in  their 
favorite  parts. 

If  somebody  must  be  preached  to,  let  it  be 
the  public.  Here  is  Richard  Mansfield,  an- 
nouncing that  during  the  coming  season  he 
will  not  appear  in  any  of  his  old  r61es.  His 
new  lepertoire  consists  of  pieces  embody- 
ing what  he  calls  a  new  school  of  dramatic 
art.  We  shall  see  how  successful  the  depar- 
ture will  be.  Should  it  fail,  Mr.  Mansfield 
will  receive  small  sympathy,  even  from  those 
critics  who  deplore  the  profession's  lust  after 
the  almighty  dollar.  They  will  make  fun 
of  his  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular 
taste,  and  then  calmly  proceed  to  abuse  some 
other  manager  because  he  produces  what  people 
are  eager  to  see. 

«  «  «  « 

The  theitrical  season  of  1895-96  may  be  said 
to  have  opened  on  September  2,  and  by  the 
time  this  number  of  Munsey's  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  reader,  a  few  successes  and  a  good  many 
failures  will  doubtless  have  been  already 
achieved  with  sufl5cient  distinctness  to  make  a 
perceivable  impression,  one  way  or  the  other, 
on  managerial  bank  accounts. 

Charles  Prohman,  as  usual,  launches  the 
majority  of  the  new  bids  for  favor,  but  at  this 
writing  neither  he  nor  any  other  can  foretell 
whether  it  will  be  **The  Sporting  Duchess" 
at  the  Academy  of  Music,  "The  Gay  Par- 
isians" at  Hoyt's,  or  "The  City  of  Pleasure  " 
at  the  Bmpire  that  will  prove  a  second  "  Char- 
ley's Aunt."  Besides  the  foregoing,  all  of 
which  are  imported,  and  all  to  be  produced  in 
New  York  before  October  i,  Mr.  Frohman  is 
going  to  grive  us  *'  The  Shop  Girl  "  (opening at 
Palmer's  in  October ),  with  Seymour  Hicks  and 
his  wife.  Bllaline  Terriss,  who  were  here  two 
years  ago  in  "Cinderella";  and  (following 
each  other  at  the  Broadway)  Gilbert's  comic 
opera,  "  His  Excellency,"  and  the  George  Ed- 


wardes  company  in  "  An  Artist's  Model."  All 
of  these  are  English,  with  the  exception  of 
"The  Gay  Parisians,"  referred  to  in  this  de- 
partment last  month  as  the  g^eat  Paris  comedy 
success,  "  VHdtel  du  Libre  Echangey 

Mr.  Prohman  had  considerable  trouble  in  se- 
curing a  new  title  for  this  piece.  He  finally 
decided  to  offer  a  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  one 
that  would  suit  him.  This  was  won  with  "  The 
Gay  Parisians"  by  a  woman  from  somewhere 
off  in  the  country,  who  had  never  been  to  a 
theater  in  her  life. 

«  «  «  « 

At  Abbey's  we  are  to  have  not  only  foreign 
plays,  but  foreign  actors,  after  the  Francis 
Wilson  season  ends.  Henry  Irving's  eng^age- 
ment  opens  October  28,  and  continues  eight 
weeks.  John  Hare,  with  his  Garrick  Theater 
company,  follows  on  December  23,  opening  in 
Sydney  Grundy's  "A  Pair  of  Spectacles. "  Then 
will  come  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

The  only  American  venture  of  importance  is 
to  be  Bronson  Howard's  new  play,  to  be  brought 
out  late  in  November  at  the  Empire,  when  the 
stock  company  returns  to  that  house,  which 
during  the  fall  is  to  be  g^iven  over  to  Olgfa 
Nethersole  and  John  Drew.  The  latter  opens 
his  season  in  San  Prancisco  in  "An  Imprudent 
Young  Couple,"  the  new  comedy  by  Henry 
Guy  Carleton. 

«  «  «  « 

Theater  goers  often  wonder  how  actors  can 
stand  the  strain  of  long  runs,  doing  exactly  the 
same  thing  night  after  night.  They  forget  that 
while  the  performer  is  going  over  familiar 
ground,  in  each  instance  the  audience  is  a  new 
one.  and  consequently  hemay  enjoy  the  excite- 
ment of  finding  out  just  how  the  play  will  im- 
press its  hearers.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that 
the  attitude  of  the  "house"  has  a  wonderful 
influence  on  the  work  of  the  players.  For  this 
reason  matinees  are  never  so  successful  as  even- 
ing performances.  Women,  who  form  the  major 
part  of  the  afternoon  audiences,  are  poor  ap- 
plauders,  their  gloves  stifling  the  sound. 

The  Hanlon  brothers,  now  touring  with 
"  Superba,"  once  gave  ninety  two  performances 
in  a  single  week,  undoubtedly  a  greater  strain 
than  that  entailed  by  a  long  run  spread  out 
over  a  series  of  years.  This  record  was  scored 
in  1875  at  St.  Petersburg,  during  the  Mamlitz 
Fair,  where  they  had  a  theater  seating  two 
thousand  people.  There  were  sixteen  doors, 
the  old  audience  being  dismissed  by  the  eight 
on  one  side  as  the  new  one  began  to  come  in 
by  the  eight  on  the  other. 

«  «  «  * 

Ask  an  actor  how  many  members  of  his 
profession  there  are  in  the  United  States,  and 
he  will  probably  tell  you  twenty  or  twenty  five 
thousand.  It  is  perhaps  characteristic  that  this 
estimate  should  be  twice  as  large  as  the  real 
figures.  The  census  takers  of  1890  counted 
5,779  actors  and  3.949  actresses,  a  total  of  less 
than  ten  thousand  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
number  has  been  diminished  rather  than  in- 
creased during  the  recent  period  of  general 
theatrical  depression. 
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IT  was  the  stormiest  rehearsal  of  the  season. 
Everybody's  temper  was  rough  edged, 
from  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  down  to 
the  jolly  little  drummer  who  played  zylophone 
solos  while  the  comic  man  was  doing  his 
dance.  The  slender  baton  which  the  professor 
held  tightly  in  his  nervous  hand  had  beaten  a 
continuous  tattoo  on  the  music  rack  ;  the  stage 
manager's  voice  seemed  harsher  than  ever, 
and  his  commands  all  the  more  dictatorial. 

Perhaps  it  all  never  would  have  happened 
but  for  the  carelessness  of  several  of  the 
chorus  girls,  whose  groupings  and  poses  at  the 
last  few  performances  had  been  worse  than  the 
tableaux  at  a  car  drivers'  ball.  The  star  had 
noticed  this  shirking,  and,  with  commendable 
ambition  to  make  the  New  York  run  a  series 
of  brilliant  hits,  had  conferred  with  the  stage 
manager  ;  and  a  call  for  a  dress  rehearsal  posted 
in  the  wingrs  was  the  result.  Of  course  it  had 
made  everybody  mad. 

''To  think  of  it,"  said  the  man  who  played 
the  part  of  a  fat,  awkward  old  prince,  who  was 
always  getting  a  laugh  for  the  way  he  trod  on 
the  trains  of  the  court  ladies,  "it  is  simply 
provoking  that  with  the  work  of  a  hard  per- 
formance on  us,  we've  got  to  rehearse  and  re- 
hearse, just  because  a  cheap  chorus  can't  do 
its  work." 

"And  the  day  before  a  matinee,  too,"  said 
the  tenor,  whose  chief  ambition  was  to  save  his 
voice  for  his  duet  with  the  prima  donna. 

Such  remarks  were  being  made  on  all  sides, 
and  they  only  ceased  when  the  cues  carried  the 
talkers  to  the  stage.  The  leader  of  the  orches- 
tra, whom  every  one  feared,  and  whose  remarks 
and  criticisms  were  cuttingly  sarcastic,  had  the 
fiercest  temper  of  all.  He  was  as  mad  as  a 
baby  elephant  that  finds  its  trunk  too  short  to 
reach  the  best  hay  on  the  hay  wagon.  He  had 
said  all  he  could  to  the  members  of  the 
orchestra,  and  every  one  expected  to  see  him 
throw  his  chair  at  some  discordant  player  at 
any  moment. 

He  rapped  his  baton  again,  and  the  sweet, 
restful  air  of  a  lullaby  floated  up  from  reed  and 
string.  It  had  a  quieting  effect,  but  not  half 
so  much  as  the  presence  of  the  beautiful  woman 
whose  soft,  rich  voice  was  mingling  with  its 
notes  in  exquisite  harmony.  Though  they  had 
heard  the  song  a  hundred  times  and  more,  all 
listened,  so  sweet  was  its  melody.  With  per- 
fect ease  and  enchanting  expression  she  touched 
her  highest  notes,  until  they  sounded  through 
the  vacant  theater  like  the  tinkling  of  some 
sweet  toned  bell.  Her  face,  fair  and  serene,  was 
as  beautiful  as  the  song  she  sang,  and  each  note 
found  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  those 
around  her ;  for  in  the  company  of  three  score 


tliere  was  not  one  who  did  not  love  her.  She 
was  the  prima  donna,  the  one  particular  star  of 
the  cast  To  her  singing  thousands  had  listened 
spellbound,  only  to  break  forth  in  rapturous 
applause — ^yet  she  was  so  lovable,so  companion- 
able, so  kind  and  willing  to  help  those  below 
her.  Many  a  time  a  single  word  from  her  lips 
had  fanned  into  a  blaze  of  success  the  smolder- 
ing fagots  of  ambition  that  failure  and  the  lack 
of  an  encouraging  word  had  left  to  die  out  on 
the  hearth  of  trial. 

Presently  there  was  a  fearful  discord  in  the 
orchestra.  It  broke  into  the  song  like  a  black 
cloud  across  a  summer  sky.  It  came  from  one 
of  the  violins.  The  singer  ceased,  and  the 
music  stopped.  With  anger  in  his  eyes,  and 
lips  quivering  with  rage,  the  leader  turned  to- 
wards a  crouching  figure  in  a  chair  beneath  the 
stand. 

"  What  do  you  mean— what  do  you  mean,  I 
say  ?  Have  you  not  played  that  bar  a  thousand 
times?" 

There  was  no  reply,  but  a  boyish  fecc,  with 
anguish  in  every  feature,  was  uplifted  towards 
the  angry  man. 

"  Do  not  look  at  me  in  that  stupid  way.  Have 
I  not  taught  you  better?" 

"But,  sir,"  pleaded  the  boy,  "it  was  all  a 
mistake." 

"  Bah,  a  mistake,  indeed  1  It  was  all  your 
careless " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  the  prima  donna;  "  he 
could  not  help  it.    I  will  sing  it  again. " 

"Madame,  I  will  attend  to  this  part  of  the 
company.  Franz,  leave  the  place.  Anton,  you 
take  the  second  violin." 

The  boy,  for  that  was  all  he  was,  picked  up 
his  instrument,  and  looked  up  over  the  lights. 
His  eyes  met  those  of  the  sjnger.  She  smiled, 
and  he,  brushing  a  tear  from  his  blue  eyes, 
opened  the  door  and  went  down  into  the  musi- 
cians' room  beneath  the  stage. 

"  I  will  sing  no  more  today,"  said  the  prima 
donna,  and  she  left  the  stage. 

Poor  Franz !  He  threw  himself  down  on  an 
old  property  bench,  and,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands,  cried  as  only  a  heart  wounded  boy  can. 
Poor  little  fellow  !  Fourteen  years  old,  and 
his  father,  an  old  instrument  maker,  had  died, 
leaving  Franz  and  a  widowed  mother,  with 
but  little  to  support  them.  His  little  heart  had 
leaped  with  joy  when  the  professor  consented 
to  place  him  in  the  orchestra,  for  it  was  his 
life's  ambition  to  become  a  virtuoso  like 
those  of  whom  his  father  had  talked  so  often. 
But  the  professor  had  not  always  been  kind, 
and  the  tender  feelings  had  been  cut  more  than 
once.  As  he  sobbed,  he  was  wondering  if  he 
would  be  sent  back  home,  a  failure. 
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The  idea  sickened  him,  and  tears  were  fast 
retnming,  when  a  gentle  hand  touched  his 
pnlsing  forehead.  He  raised  his  tear  stained 
fecc  timidly,  thinking  the  time  for  the  dreaded 
scolding  had  come.  But  instead  of  seeing  the 
cold,  hard  features  of  the  professor,  he  saw  the 
gentle  face  of  the  prima  donna.  He  had  never 
seen  her  so  close  before,  and  her  countenance 
seemed  to  him  like  that  of  an  ang^l. 

"Don't  cry,  dear,"  she  said,  as  she  brushed 
back  the  hair  from  his  forehead.  "Don't  cry, 
for  my  sake,  and  you  shall  play  for  me  to- 
night." 

His  face  lighted  up,  and  the  great  choking 
lumps  in  his  throat  melted  away  under  the  car- 
esses of  that  comforting  hand. 

*'  Go  home  now,"  she  said,  "  and  come  back 
tonight    No  one  shall  scold  you." 

Then  she  handed  him  a  flower,  and  left  the 
room.  He  could  say  nothing,  he  was  so  happy. 
His  eyes,  beaming  with  joy,  followed  her  to 
the  door  ;  and  when  it  closed,  the  sound  of  her 
footsteps  on  the  narrow  staircase  was  like  the 
sweetest  music  to  him. 

In  the  evening  he  took  his  place  in  the  orches- 
tra and  played  as  he  never  had  played  before. 
When  the  time  for  the  lullaby  came,  and  his 
"  beautiful  friend,"  as  he  had  described  her  to 
his  mother,  came  on  the  stage,  he  bowed  his 
head  down  over  his  violin,  and  the  music  that 
rose  from  that  one  instrument  alone  was  in  it. 
self  a  symphony.  Then  came  the  applause, 
and  as  it  died  away  in  echoes,  she  looked  down 
at  him  and  smiled.  The  audience  saw  it,  but 
not  one  of  them  knew  how  much  sunshine  that 
one  look  had  placed  in  a  boy's  heart. 
«  «  «  * 

Days  had  passed  since  the  unpleasant  re- 
hearsal, and  it  had  almost  been  forgotten.  One 
night  there  was  a  stir  behind  the  curtain  when 
the  stage  manager,  after  reading  a  note  brought 
by  a  messenger,  had  called  for  the  prima 
donna's  understudy.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  news  spread  to  the  dressing  rooms,  and 
eveiy  heart  was  saddened,  for  the  note  had 
brought  the  tidings  of  the  illness  of  the  loved 
singer.  Franz  missed  her,  too  ;  and  when  the 
curtain  had  dropped  on  the  last  act,  he  put  his 
violin  under  his  arm,  and  went  up  the  dark, 
winding  steps  to  the  stage. 

The  *•  light"  man,  who  had  always  been 
kind  to  Franz,  was  shutting  off  the  circuit  for 
the  house  lights.  Franz  asked  him  about  the 
prima  donna's  absence,  and  was  told  that  she 
had  been  taken  suddenly  ill.  The  answer  to 
his  inquiry  startled  and  pained  him.  He  started 
home  with  his  heart  heavy,  and  his  thoughts 
all  centered  around  the  sweet  voiced  being  who 
had  been  his  comforter.    He  stopped  for  a  mo- 


ment before  the  window  of  a  music  store,  and 
his  eyes  fell  ui)on  the  score  of  the  Itillaby  his 
'friend  had  sung.  With  a  sudden  impulse  he 
started  off  in  a  different  direction. 

He  walked  on  for  many  blocks,  and  came 
finally  to  a  brightly  lighted  apartment  house. 
A  hall  boy  opened  the  door  for  him.  With  a 
tremor  in  his  voice,  Franz  asked  if  the  boy 
could  tell  him  if  Mme.  Cantori  was  very  ill. 
The  boy  simply  replied,  "  Second  story  front," 
and  taking  this  as  an  invitation,  Franz  passed 
in  and  up  the  broad  stairs. 

He  was  just  turning  the  landing,  when  he 
met  a  man  coming  down.  Franz  stopped  him, 
and  politely  asked  if  he  could  direct  him  to 
the  singer's  room.  The  man  was  a  physician. 
He  stopped,  looked  at  the  boy,  and  said  that 
madame  was  very,  very  ill,  and  could  not  see 
him.  What  was  the  matter,  the  boy  asked? 
An  attack  of  the  hieart  had  stricken  her  down, 
the  man  replied,  and  life  was  only  hanging  by 
a  thread. 

Tears  came  into  the  boy's  eyes,  and  a  sob 
passed  his  lips.  He  went  on,  and  stopped  be- 
fore the  door.  It  was  as  quiet  as  death  within. 
He  waited  there  a  long  time.  The  physician 
came  and  went  again,  but  only  shook  his  head 
sadly  and  meaningly,  and  went  on. 

Franz  knelt  down,  noiselessly  unlocked  the 
case,  and  took  out  his  violin.  He  raised  the 
bow,  and  placing  the  instrument  against  his 
face,  began  to  play.  It  was  the  soft,  sweet 
notes  of  the  lullaby  that  floated  through  the 
quiet  building,  and  into  the  room  where  the 
singer  lay. 

Life  was  ebbing  fiast,  but  as  the  music  reached 
her  ears,  her  eyes  opened,  and  a  smile  of  inef- 
fable sweetness  came  to  the  beautiful  face.  The 
watchers  leaned  over  her  couch. 

•'  Hear,  hear,"  she  murmured ;  "  it  is  Franz, 
dear  little  Franz !" 

Still  the  music  kept  on,  sweeter  and  softer 
as  each  note  was  played.  The  singer  tried  to 
rise,  and  loving  hands  supported  her. 

•'  Listen,  the  lullaby,"  she  whispered. 

Not  another  sound  disturbed  the  scene,  so 
solemn  and  sad.  But  just  as  the  closing  notes 
of  the  music  were  being  played  a  string  on  the 
violin  snapped. 

The  singer  opened  her  eyes,  and  faintly 
breathed,  '*  God  bless  little  Franz." 

The  eyes  closed  again,  and  her  head  sank 
back  on  the  pillow.  A  voice,  rich  and  beautiful, 
was  hushed,  and  the  soul  of  the  singer  had 
pa.ssed  into  that  chorus  whose  melodies  ring  on 
through  eternity. 

They  opened  the  door,  and  found  Franz  pros- 
trate on  the  floor.  The  violin  with  its  broken 
string  lay  at  his  side.  He  was  sobbing  bitterly. 
Wells  J.  Hawks. 
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Opinions  dififer  as  to  the  exact  relationship 
between  literature  and  journalism  ;  but  few 
will  criticise  the  mention  in  this  department 
of  the  battle  that  is  just  now  shaking  the  world 
of  American  newspaperdora.  It  is  only  echoes 
of  the  war  between  the  United  Press  and  the 
Associated  Press  that  have  reached  the  public, 
though  the  subject  is  of  interest  to  news  readers 
(and  that  means  to  every  one)  because  these 
two  organizations  are  the  chief  sources  of  the 
news  presented  morning  and  evening  by  the 
great  daily  journals.  We  shall  g^ive  here  an 
absolutely  impartial  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs. 

In  the  past,  the  two  agencies  worked  amicably 
together;  they  exchanged  news,  and  agreed 
not  to  take  clients  one  from  the  other.  If  a 
paper  was  receiving  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ports, the  United  Press  was  bound  not  to  sub- 
stitute its  own  dispatches.  It  could  furnish 
an  auxiliary  service,  however ;  and  in  many 
cities — Cincinnati  and  St  lyouis  were  conspicu- 
ous examples— the  principal  papers  received 
both  services  and  used  parts  of  each.  In  those 
days  there  was  a  healthy  competition  between 
the  associations,  simply  because  the  employees 
and  officers  of  each  took  a  natural  pride  in 
trying  to  produce  the  better  work. 

Those  were  the  days  of  the  old  Associated 
Press.  When  that  association  went  to  pieces, 
the  United  Press  tried  to  obtain  control  of  the 
press  news  service  of  the  entire  country.  Local 
antagonisms  between  publishers,  notably  in 
New  York,  made  it  impossible  for  all  the 
papers  to  work  together  harmoniously  ;  so  the 
Western  Associated  Press,  which  had  main- 
tained its  organization,  extended  its  wires  to 
the  East,  and  began  a  fight  with  the  United 
Press  to  obtain  some  of  its  subscribers.  It  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  number  of  recruits,  and 
for  a  year  the  struggle  for  supremacy  has  con- 
tinued. So  bitter  is  the  rivalry  at  present  that 
papers  receiving  one  report  are  under  contract 
not  to  take  the  other. 

Both  associations  have  been  spending  money 
freely,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  are 
losing  steadily.  While  the  reading  public  is 
getting  the  immediate  benefit  of  the  contro- 
versy, it  may  suffer  in  time,  for  the  losses  of 
the  last  year  can  be  recovered  only  by  curtail- 
ing news  service  in  some  quarters  when  the 
long  expected  truce  between  the  associations 
is  patched  up.  Papers  in  large  cities  must 
publish  the  news  at  any  cost ;  but  the  smaller 
communities,  now  being  supplied  at  a  heavy 
loss,  will  probably  suffer  whenever  the  rivals 
decide  to  end  their  expensive  warfare. 

The  ostensible  ground  of  disagreement  is 
the  faith  of  some  publishers  in  the  handling  of 
news  by  an  association  of  newspapers  (the 
Associated  Press),  and  the  belief  of  others  that 
it  is  better  to  buy  news   from  a  commercial 


company  (the  United  Press),  which  collects 
and  vends  it  Beneath  this  there  is  the  old 
time  jealousy  between  publishers.  Mr.  Dana  and 
Mr.  lyaffan  of  the  New  York  Sun  are  the  ag- 
gressive agents  for  the  United  Press,  while  a 
committee  of  Chicago  journalists  heads  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  Associated  Press. 
«  «  «  « 

Excepting  the  Bible,  "The  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  by  Thomas  k  Kempis,  has  probably 
been  more  often  translated,  and  has  gone  into 
more  editions  than  any  other  book.  A  collec- 
tion was  recently  sold  to  the  British  Museum 
which  contained  six  manuscript  copies  of  this 
famous  treatise,  and  eleven  hundred  and  ninety 
nine  editions  in  thirty  seven  languages  and 
dialects.  They  had  been  gathered  together  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Waterton.  The  total  number  of 
editions  is  reckoned  at  three  thousand. 
«  «  «  « 

The  little  book  which  Ernest  Renan  wrote 
in  memory  of  his  sister,  and  whose  one  edition 
was  limited  to  a  hundred  copies,  distributed 
among  his  nearest  and  most  appreciative 
friends,  has  been  brought  out  anew  by  a  Paris 
publisher.  Renan  said  of  his  sister,  when  the 
book  appeared  after  her  death,  '*  My  sister  was 
so  modest,  she  had  such  an  aversion  to  the 
noise  of  the  world,  that  I  should  have  thought 
I  saw  her  reproaching  me  from  the  tomb  if  I 
had  g^ven  these  pages  to  the  public."  In  later 
years,  however,  the  old  philosopher  thought 
better  of  his  decision,  and  concluded  that  the 
book  might  be  published  after  his  death.  He 
expressed  his  wishes  as  to  its  form  to  his  wife  ; 
but  Mme.  Renan  died  without  attending  to  the 
matter,  and  now  Ary  Renan,  her  son,  who  is  a 
well  known  artist  in  Paris,  has  taken  the  work 
upon  himself. 

The  book  is  illustrated  with  desig^ns  by  Ary 
Renan  and  Henri  Scheffer,  a  brother  of  Mme. 
Renan,  and  with  portraits.  It  tells  the  story  of 
a  strong  and  loving  woman,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  created  the  Ernest  Renan  the  world 
knows. 

The  father  of  the  Renans  was  a  sailor,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  business,  who  lost  his 
fortune  and  then  his  life,  leaving  his  children 
in  poverty.  Henriette,  only  seventeen,  took 
the  five  year  old  Ernest  and  managed  to  edu- 
cate him  and  herself  by  studying  and  giving 
lessons.  Although  she  was  dowerless,  she 
might  have  married  to  advantage  ;  but  she  had 
already  devoted  her  life  to  her  brother,  and  she 
would  not  leave  him.  It  was  her  ambition, 
too,  to  pay  the  debts  her  father  had  left.  She 
put  the  boy  to  school,  designing  him  for  a 
priest,  and  went  as  a  governess  into  the  family 
of  Count  Zamoyski,  a  Polish  noble  with  a 
castle  in  Austria.  It  was  while  she  was  absent 
that  Renan  experienced  the  loss  of  feith  that 
led  him   to  give  ug.the^^ji.^^^{^a3 
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after  a  stmggrle  tliat  the  young:  man  wrote  this 
decision  to  his  sister.  To  his  surprise,  she  re- 
ceived it  with  delight.  Her  own  mind  had  led 
her  to  the  same  conclusions. 

When  the  two  came  together  again,  in  1850, 
Renan  says  of  their  life,  **  The  general  plan  of 
my  career,  the  design  to  be  inflexibly  sincere 
that  I  was  forming,  was  so  much  the  combined 
product  of  our  two  consciences,  that  had  I 
been  tempted  to  prove  false  to  it  she  would 
have  been  near  me  like  another  part  of  myself, 
to  recall  me  to  duty." 

Henriette  Renan  died  in  Syria,  where  she  had 
accompanied  her  brother  on  a  scientific  mis- 
sion, in  i860. 

*  «  *  « 

The  present  Pope,  Leo  XIII,  is  a  most  liberal 
minded  man,  who  is  said  to  combine  a  fine 
sense  of  humor  with  his  learning  and  judg- 
ment. Researches  of  all  sorts  are  in  order  in 
Italy  just  now.  Among  other  treasures  of 
ancient  lore,  the  Vatican  library  is  being  thor- 
oughly overhauled,  and  its  multitudinous  rec- 
ords investigated.  Dom  Gasquet,  the  librarian, 
is  reported  as  saying  that  the  Pope  had  griven 
the  order  to  ''publish  everything  of  interest, 
whether  it  tends  to  the  credit  or  the  discredit  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  You  may  be 
sure,  "added  the  pontiff,  *  *  that  if  the  gospels  had 
been  written  in  our  day,  the  treachery  of  Judas 
and  the  denial  of  St  Peter  would  have  been 
suppressed  for  fear  of  scandalizing  weak  con- 
sciences." 

«  *  «  « 

Mark  Twain  is  perhaps  the  most  popular 
author  in  the  United  States,  if  we  consider  him 
in  his  own  private  person.  He  has  friends 
everywhere,  for  the  reason  that  he  does  not 
keep  all  of  his  good  things  for  the  printers. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  holds  dear  some 
original  reminder  of  the  humorist ;  from  little 
Elsie  Leslie  with  the  slipper  he  embroidered 
for  her  and  the  letter  he  wrote  about  it,  to  his 
latest  i)Ocm,  written  for  Mrs.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher. 

Mrs.  Beecher  is  one  of  Mr.  Clemens'  dear- 
est friends.  One  day,  when  they  were  talking 
together, the  subject  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  was  mentioned,  and  Mr.  Clemens  took  the 
side  of  unbelief.  Mrs.  Beecher  exhausted  her 
argruments,  and  finally  said, 

"Now,  Mr.  Clemens,  if  you  meet  me  in 
heaven  a  million  years  from  now,  will  you  con- 
fess yourself  wrong  ?  " 

Mr.  Clemens  said  that  he  would  ;  but  Mrs. 
Beecher  insisted  upon  a  contract  being  drawn 
up  and  carved  in  the  living  rock  for  future 
generations  to  note.  Mr.  Clemens  wrote  the 
agreement,  which  read  thus  : 

Contract— Mark  Twain  with  Mrs.  Thomas  K. 
Beecher,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  July  2,  1895. 

( On  first  stone. ) 
If  you  prove  right  and  I  prove  wrong, 

A  million  years  from  now. 
In  language  plain  and  frank  and  strong, 
My  error  I'll  avow. 

(To  your  dear  mocking  face). 


(  On  second  stone. ) 
If  I  prove  right,  by  God  His  grace. 

Full  sorry  I  shall  be, 
For  in  that  solitude  no  trace 
There'll  be  of  you  and  me, 
(Nor  of  our  vanished  race). 

( On  third  stone. ) 
A  million  years,  O  patient  stone  ! 

You've  waited  for  this  message. 
Deliver  it  a  million  years — 

Survivor  pays  expressage. 

Mr.  Clemens  has  started  on  a  lecturing  tour 
around  the  world.  It  will  be  a  long  and  ardu- 
ous task,  one  from  which  most  men  in  his 
physical  condition  would  shrink.  But  there 
are  debts  to  be  paid,  and  Mr.  Clemens  intends 
to  pay  them  to  the  last  penny,  if  hard  work  can 
do  it  They  are  debts  which  his  creditors 
ought  to  regard  as  paid  twice  over,  for  the 
work  which  Mark  "Twain  turns  out,  when  he 
must,  is  a  distinct  gain  to  every  English 
reader. 

*  *  ♦  *  ■ 

Mr.  Blackmore  is  about  to  publish  a  book 
of  poems  called  "Fringilla, "  It  is  said  to  be  the 
second  collection  of  verses  that  the  author  of 
the  immortal  "  Loma  Doone  "  has  brought  out, 
although  the  first  one  was  not  over  his  own 
name. 

In  Mr.  Blackmore 's  own  neighborhood,  we 

are  told,  people  have  not  discovered  that  he  is 

an  author.      They  know  him  only  as  a  very 

enthusiastic  cultivator  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

«  «  *  « 

A  story  has  been  going  the  rounds  about 
Heinemann,  who  had  the  courage  to  publish 
Sarah  Grand's  bo#ks. 

One  day,  passing  along  the  street,  he  saw 
two  toy  venders  side  by  side,  crjring  their 
wares.  One  of  them  had  a  queer,  fat  faced  doll 
which  he  was  pushing  into  the  faces  of  the 
passers  by,  giving  it  the  name  of  a  well  known 
woman  reformer.  His  dolls  went  rapidly, 
while  the  man  beside  him,  who  had  bladders 
on  which  a  baby's  face  had  been  painted,  was 
passed  by.     Mr.  Heinemann  stopped. 

"My  friend,"  he  said  to  the  baby  seller, 
"trade  seems  to  be  bad  with  you.  Hold  up 
two  of  the  babies,  and  cry  them  out  as  '  The 
Heavenly  Twins.'  " 

Mr.  Heinemann  says  that  the  idea  was  so 
successful  that  the  seller  of  the  woman  re- 
former dolls  was  compelled  to  move  up  the 
street,  and  the  neighborhood  began  at  once  to 
offer  a  market  for  the  famous  novel. 
«  «  «  « 

W.  H.  Mallock,  who  has  put  immoral 
literature  into  a  more  attractive  form  than 
almost  any  other  living  writer,  and  succeeded 
in  griving  it  so  artistic  a  finish  that  we  forget  its 
character,  is  out  with  his  own  solution  of  the 
marriage  question.  A  great  many  people  who 
pay  little  attention  to  the  book  they  read  the 
year  before  last,  and  much  less  to  tlie  book 
that  was  the  talk  of  the  last  decade,  will 
imagine  that  Mr.  Mallock  is  talking  about  the 
marriage  question  because  some  English  ladies 
directed  his  attention  to  that  popular  stream 
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of  thought.  They  only  need  to  go  back  to  '*  A 
Human  Document,"  to  see  that  Mr.  Mallock 
was  in  the  field  long  ago. 

In  this  case  he  makes  his  hero  expound  his 
views,  and  he  brings  the  church  and  its 
sacrament  of  marriage  into  ridicule  by  means 
of  his  portraits  of  its  representatives.  Mr. 
Mallock  as  a  philosopher  never  bores  us,  but 
he  seldom  convinces  us,  and  we  confess  to  en- 
joying him  most  when  he  tells  a  straight- 
forward story,  as  in  "A  Romance  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century."  Personally  he  predisposes 
us  to  consider  him  as  an  altogether  artificial 
poseur.  He  looks  like  a  man  whose  ideas 
were  fostered  in  an  unreal  atmosphere.  His 
hair,  parted  smoothly  in  the  center  and  pasted 
down  to  his  ears,  covers  a  fine  high  head,  but 
his  thick  mustache  does  not  conceal  a  rather 
unpleasant  mouth,  and  his  eyes  are  neither 
wide  open  nor  frank.  We  are  inclined  to 
imagine  him  as  being  the  unpleasant  sort  of 
man  who  would  believe  that  love  unsanctified 
by  contract  is  holy,  and  that  it  is  the  right  of 
every  individual  to  override  the  conventions 
of  society  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Pamell  is  said 
to  have  been  Mr.  Mallock 's  moral  model. , 
«  «  «  « 

Captain  King  has  been  charged  with  mon- 
otony of  theme  and  treatment ;  but  that  he  has 
not  exhausted  his  material  is  shown  in  his 
latest  book,  "  Fort  Frajme,"  which  is  as  lively 
with  action  and  interest  as  any  of  his  tales  of 
army  life.  The  story  was  originally  written 
three  years  ago,  and  cast  in  the  form  of  a  play. 
It  had  just  been  completed  when  the  manu- 
script— of  which  there  was  but  one  copy — 
mysteriously  disappeared,  ^ptain  King  re- 
wrote it  as  a  novel,  and  as  such  it  now  meets 
tlie  public  eye,  its  publisher  being  F.  Tennyson 
Neely. 

It  will  probably  be  more  popular  between 
covers  than  it  would  have  been  upon  the 
boards,  though  its  dramatic  possibilities  are 
evident.  It  is  easy  and  pleasant  reading,  and 
would  be  still  more  so  were  it  not  for  the  be- 
setting sin  of  its  author's  pen — its  habit  of 
slipping  along  in  almost  interminable  sen- 
tences. Take  the  following  as  a  sample,  with 
its  wearisome  succession  of  "  ands  "  : 

Out  in  quick  and  ready  imitation  leaped  a 
hundred  more,and  instinctively  the  jo^  changed 
to  a  lively  trot,  and  the  dull,  thudding  hoofs 
upon  the  snow  muffled  earth  rose  louder  and 
more  insistent,  and  Ormsby,  riding  at  the 
colonel's  left,  g^ripped  tighter  his  revolver  and 
set  his  teeth,  yet  felt  his  heart  was  hammering 
loud,  and  then  dimmer  and  dimmer  grew  the 
first  line  as  it  led  away,  and  still  the  colonel's 
firm  hand  kept  Roderick  dancing  impatiently 
at  the  slower  gaiit  and  then,  just  as  it  seemed  as 
though  the  line  would  be  swallowed  up  in  snow 
and  dis^pear  from  view,  quick  and  sudden, 
two  muffled  shots  were  heard  from  somewhere 
just  in  front,  the  first  syllable  perhaps  of  some 
stentorian  shout  of  warning,  and  then  one 
magnificent  burst  of  cheers  and  a  rush  of  charg- 
ing men,  and  a  crash  and  a  crackle  and  sputter 
of  shots,  and  then  fierce  rallying  cries  and  pierc- 
ing screams  of  women  and  of  terrified  little 
ones,  and  like  some  huge  human  wave  the  first 
line  of  the  Twelfth   rode  on  and    over   and 


through  the  startled  camp,  and  bore  like  a 
whirlwind,  yelling  down  upon  the  pony  herds 
beyond. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  seven  words,  with 
twenty  four  "  ands  "  and  nineteen  commas ! 
«  *  «  « 

In  the  new  school  of  English  writers  of  ro- 
mance, there  is  no  one  whose  work  is  more 
thoroughly  able  and  satisfying  than  Mr.  Max 
Pemberton.  Unlike  the  majority  of  his  fel- 
lows, his  literary  career  has  been  a  success 
almost  from  the  start  His  first  book,  "The 
Diary  of  a  Scoundrel,"  won  for  him  a  moder- 
ate popularity,  which  his  succeeding  works, 
"The  Iron  Pirate,"  "The  Sea  Wolves,"  "The 
Impregnable  City,"  and  "The  Little  Huguer 
not,"  have  served  greatly  to  increase. 

Mr.  Pemberton  is  still  a  young  man,  havin^^ 
but  lately  entered  his  thirty  third  year,  and  yet 
he  is  today  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  literary  London,  noted  alike  for  his  personal 
charm,  his  hospitality,  and  his  marked  ability. 

"The  Impregnable  City,"  published  this 
year,  is  an  extremely  strong  and  absorbing 
story  of  a  purely  imaginative  character,  which, 
while  very  original,  contains  a  considerable 
suggestion  of  Jules  Verne  in  its  portrayal  of 
men  and  things.  It  is  by  far  the  best  work 
the  author  has  done  ;  indeed,  it  is  undeniably 
one  of  the  books  of  the  year,  rivaled  in  Its  line 
only  by  Mr.  Pemberton 's  previous  novel,  "  The 
Sea  Wolves." 

Apropos  of  the  latter,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Pem- 
berton's  description  of  the  theft  of  a  large 
amount  of  gold  in  course  of  its  transportation 
to  Russia,  has  created  much  discussion  among 
English  financiers.  The  question  of  such  a 
theft  being  probable  or  possible  has  resulted 
not  only  in  a  searching  inquiry,  but  even  in 
radical  changes  in  the  method  of  shipping  gold. 

As  for  "The  Little  Huguenot,"  lately  pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  it  has  a  con- 
siderable interest  of  its  own,  albeit  not  so  am- 
bitious a  story  as  the  others.  There  is  this  to 
be  said  of  Mr.  Pemberton's  work.  Be  his 
books  short  or  long,  they  are  always  interest- 
ing, always  ingeniously  conceived  and  well 
constructed.  And  that  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  many  authors. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  literary  work,  Mr. 
Pemberton  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
in  editorial  labor,  having  been  on  the  staff  of 
Vanity  Fair,  the  Daily  Chronicle,  the  ///«j- 
trated  London  News,  and  the  Sketch,  Per- 
sonally he  is  dignified  and  courteous,  more 
than  ordinarily  good  looking,  and  eminently 
well  dressed. 

*  *  *  * 

Two  books  from  the  press  of  Stone  &  Kim- 
ball are  well  worth  reading.  "  When  Valmond 
Came  to  Pontiac,"  a  story  of  a  lost  Napoleon, 
by  Gilbert  Parker,  is  a  vigorous  little  narra- 
tive, full  of  a  peculiar  charm.  Where  Pontiac 
is  or  was  we  do  not  know  or  care.  It  is  a 
charming  place,  as  portrayed  by  Mr.  Parker, 
and  the  character  of  Valmond  is  full  of  origi- 
nality and  pathos.  We  are  told  that  he  was  a 
natural  child  of  Napoleon,  and  his  loyalty  to  his 
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irreat  father,  his  life,  and  his  tragic  death  hold 
the  attention  from  the  first  line  to  the  last 

In  Kenneth  Grahame's  *'  Golden  Age  "  there 
lies  the  attraction  of  an  undisputed  novelty. 
It  is  a  book  of  children's  stories  for  "grown 
lips,"  if  the  pandox  is  allowable.  So  de- 
Ucioosly  fresh  and  naive  is  the  style,  so  tender 
and  picturesque  in  spots,  and  again  so  lull  filled 
with  the  subtlest  humor,  that  one  reads  on 
with  ever  increasing  pleasure,  stopping  now 
and  then  to  smile  at  some  shrewd  bit  of  de- 
scription that  recalls  his  own  childhood  with 
amazing  vividness. 

Particularly  clever  is  the  description  of  an 
old  uncle,  who  rather  incurred  the  enmity  of 
the  children  until  a  parting  gift  of  half  a  crown 
apiece  secured  his  reincarnation  as  a  saint. 

A  solemn  hush  fell  on  the  assembly,  broken 
first  by  the  small  Charlotte.  "  I  didn't  know," 
•he  observed  dreamily,  "that  there  were  such 
good  men  in  the  world  anywhere.  I  hope  he'll 
die  tonight,  for  then  he'll  go  straight  to 
heaven  !"  But  the  repentant  Selina  bewailed 
herself  with  tears  and  sobs,  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted; for  that  in  her  haste  she  had  called  this 
white  souled  relative  a  beast. 

"  I'U  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said  Edward, 
the  master  mind,  rising--as  he  alwa;rs  did— to 
the  situation.  "We'll  christen  the  piebald  pig 
after  him— the  one  that  hasn't  got  a  name  yet, 
and  that'll  show  we're  sorry  for  our  mistake  !" 

"  I — I  christened  that  pig  this  morning," 
Harold  guiltily  confessed  ;  '^I  christened  him 
after  the  curate." 

The  deftness  of  this  humor  is  too  mature  for 
the  child  mind,  for  which,  no  doubt,  it  was 
never  seriously  intended.  But  what  older  eyes 
could  read  such  delicious  nonsense  without 
appreciating  its  delicacy  and  finish  ? 
«  *  *  « 

That  clever  Dutchman  who,  under  his 
adopted  name  of  Maarten  Maartens,has  given  us 
•'The  Sinof  Joost  AveUngh,"  "God's  Fool," 
and  "The  Greater  Glory,"  has  surpassed  even 
his  own  high  standard  in  his  last  book, 
**My  I<ady  Nobody."  Mr.  J.  van  der  Poorten- 
Schwartz,  to  give  him  his  own  name,  is  a  Hol- 
lander, still  in  his  fourth  decade,  and  one  of  the 
most  deservedly  popular  novelists  of  the  day. 
His  wonderful  command  of  English  idiom,  his 
masterly  manipulation  of  sarcasm,  and  the  in- 
evitable purpose  pervading  all  his  work,  are,  no 
doubt,  the  qualities  that  make  him  so. 

One  of  his  own  shrewd  little  allegories  is 
lather  characteristic  of  the  man. 

There  was  a  man  once — a  satirist.  In  the  nat- 
ural course  of  time  his  friends  slew  him,  and  he 
died,  and  the  people  came  and  stood  about  his 
corpse.  "  He  treated  the  whole  round  world 
as  his  football,"  they  said,  "and  he  kicked  it." 

The  dead  man  opened  one  eye.  "  But  always 
toward  the  goal,"  he  said. 

That  is  exactly  what  Maartens  does  in  "  My 
Lady  Nobody";  he  kicks  the  world,  and  he 
kicks  it  hard,  but  when  we  come  to  think  it 
over,  we  find  it  has  been  always  toward  the 
goaL  His  method  is  sugjgestive  of  Thackeray, 
with  whom,  indeed,  Maartens  possesses  many 
qualities  in  common.  With  hypocrisy,  affecta- 
tion, selfishness,  and  mercenary  motives  he 


deals  in  a  spirit  of  unsparing  ridicule.  Not  that 
he  wholly  spares  the  nobler  qualities,  but  his 
banter  is  less  pointed,  and  before  he  has  finished 
one  recognizes  the  value  he  places  upon  them. 

"My  Lady  Nobody"  is  in  many  ways  a 
painful  book.  It  is  rife  with  suffering,  but  the 
author  has  contrived  to  demonstrate  how  large 
a  fiictor  this  may  be  in  the  perfecting  of  char- 
acter. The  scene  painting  and  atmosphere  of 
the  story  are  admirable. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  nowadays  the  books 
which  would  seem  most  unfitted  for  dramati- 
zation are  invariably  announced  as  being  in 
preparation  for  the  stage.  We  hear  that  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward's  "Story  of  Bessie  Costrell  " 
is  to  be  thus  distinguished.  It  is  a  strong 
story,  but  so  brief  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  could  be  utilized  except  as  a  cur- 
tain raiser.  The  book,  has  been  a  great  success, 
and  yet  as  a  play  it  is  well  nigh  certain  of  fail- 
tire.    Why  not  let  it  rest  upon  its  laurels  ? 

"Chimmie  Fadden,"  too,  which  the  author 
is  dramatizing,  is  about  as  far  removed  from 
dramatic  promise  as  a  book  well  could  be. 
However,  there  is  no  telling  what  the  result 
will  be.  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  "  met  with 
fiivor  on  the  stage,  and  as  for  "  Trilby  "—well, 
it  is  an  open  question  how  much  of  its  success 
was  due  to  merit  as  a  play  and  how  much  to 
the  insane  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Du  Maurier's 
very  pretty  little  story  aroused  in  this  land  of 
lion  worshipers. 

«  *  *  * 

When  we  first  opened  Mr.  George  Herbert 
Bartlett's  "  Water  Tramps,  or  the  Cruise  of  the 
Sea  Bird  "  and  commenced  its  perusal,  we  re- 
ceived the  very  natural  impression  that  it  was 
a  book  for  boys.  Such  it  would  be  were  it  not 
for  the  introduction  of  the  love  element,  com- 
monly oiqitted  from  fiction  for  the  young. 

"  Water  Tramps  "  is  a  story  of  four  young 
fellows,  who,  their  accumulated  finances  being 
reduced  to  a  few  dollars,  evolve  the  brilliant 
scheme  of  hiring  a  boat  for  the  summer  and 
selling  fish.  This  truly  independent  and  noble 
inspiration  arouses  admiration,  until  it  trans- 
pires that  they  are  ashamed  of  the  occupation, 
and  spend  most  of  their  time  striving  to  elude 
friends. 

The  narrative  is  enlivened  by  detailed  bills 
of  fare  as  consumed  by  the  young  mariners, 
and  by  daily  financial  bulletins  to  post  the 
reader  on  their  monetary  standing.  Of  course 
the  cruise  is  a  success.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  any  four  college  men  can  catch  enough 
fish  in  and  around  Long  Island  Sound  to  main- 
tain them  in  luxury,  whereas  the  fishermen 
along  the  shores  are  scarcely  able  to  earn  their 
daily  bread.  Such  is  the  advantage  of  a  col- 
lege education. 

Each  of  the  four  young  gentlemen  acquires 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  seamanship,  a  coat  of 
tan,  and  a  rich  wife,  and  all  of  them  return  to 
New  York  rejoicing,  add,  unless  appearances 
are  deceitful,  live  happily  ever  after.  It  is  a 
restful  little  story,  with  no  moral  or  immoral 
tendencies  and  not  obtrusively  interesting  yC 
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For  several  years  Miss  Mary  H.  Wilkins  has 
been  recogrnized  as  the  leadings  authority  on 
New  England  character,  but  lately  there  has 
arisen  a  mightier  than  she.  Miss  Alice  Brown, 
author  of  "  Meadow  Grass,"  which  is  pub- 
lished by  Copeland  &  Day,  is  a  native  of 
Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  though  her  liter- 
ary work  has  been  done  chiefly  in  Boston. 
She  is  at  present  on  the  staff  of  the  Vouih^s 
Companion,  and  her  name  has  been  made 
more  or  less  familiar  to  the  reading  world  from 
her  many  contributions  to  the  magazines. 

So  far  as  Miss  Brown's  **  Meadow  Grass  "  is 
concerned,  it  proves  conclusively  that  even  the 
well  trodden  paths  of  New  England  may  be 
made  to  yield  much  that  is  novel  if  one  has  the 
"finding  eye."  We  are  all  familiar  with  Miss 
Wilkins*  t3rpical  story  ;  the  little  schoolhouse, 
the  milk  pans,  and  the  spinster  with  straight 
hair,  whose  bosom  is  like  a  board,  and  whose 
life  all  monotony ;  and  from  much  reading 
thereof  we  have  wearied  somewhat  of  the 
scene.  **  Meadow  Grass  "  comes  to  us  like  a 
salt  breeze  upon  a  desert,  and  New  England 
is  no  longer  a  land  of  gray  tones  and  somber 
soliloquies. 

The  exqui.site  pathos,  the  absolute  fidelity, 
and  the  keen  perception  of  humor  that  lie  in 
every  line  of  Miss  Brown's  work  are  things  to 
be  thankful  for.  She  has  not  only  caught  the 
atmosphere  of  the  New  England  town — some- 
thing which  Miss  Wilkins,  to  do  her  justice, 
has  often  depicted  admirably — but  she  has 
looked  into  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
what  she  has  found  there  she  has  given  us  in 
*'  Meadow  Grass. "  Those  of  us  who  were  bom 
and  bred  with  the  savor  of  new  mown  hay  in 
our  nostrils  and  the  rasp  of  the  katydid  in  our 
ears  will  not  need  to  be  told  how  faithfully  the 
author  has  done  her  work  ;  and  even  in  city 
hearts  the  completeness  of  "Meadow  Grass" 
will  win  its  own  way  without  the  praise  of 
critics  to  make  straight  its  path. 

«  «  «  * 

That  would-be  wicked  young  man,  Mr. 
Robert  S.  Hichens,  who  in  fear  and  trembling 
published  "  A  Green  Carnation  "  anonymously 
and  then  made  haste  to  announce  its  author- 
ship when  it  proved  a  success — save  the  mark ! 
— ^has  lately  given  the  world  another  noveL 
"An  Imaginative  Man"  was  evolved  in 
Egypt  some  time  before  "  A  Green  Carnation  " 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  mankind.  It  is  a  story  of 
a  tall,  thin  man  to  whom  we  are  first  intro- 
duced as  he  stands  in  a  smoking  suit  with  a 
cigar  case  in  one  hand,  a  candlestick  in  the 
other,  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazelle  under  his  arm,  and  his  dark  brown, 
bright  and  restless  eyes  watching  his  wife,  who 
is  praying.  Henry  Denison  has  been  all  his 
life  waiting  with  dread  to  be  called  "  a  good 
fellow."  This,  according  to  Mr.  Hichens, 
never  happened.  No  wonder.  Denison  is 
from  first  to  last  a  thorough  cad,  who  is  con- 
sumed with  the  thought  of  his  own  greatness, 
and  uncommonly  brutal  to  his  wife.  He 
finishes  his  erratic  career  by  falling  in  love 
with  the  Sphinx.    This  aged  lady,  as  might  be 


expected,  is  stony  hearted,  and  therefore  her 
lover  runs  violently  down  a  steep  place  (as 
others  of  his  species  did  before  him)  and 
dashes  himself,  "with  arms  stretched  out,  as 
if  in  an  embrace,  against  the  mighty  rock  that 
has  defied  the  perpetual,  intangible  embrace 
of  the  gliding  ages."  We  are  not  told  that  he 
was  killed,  but  we  hope  for  the  best. 

One  gift  Mr.  Hichens  has  in  abundance.  His 
descriptions  of  scenery  are  admirable,  and  his 
depiction  of  life  in  Egypt,  of  the  silence  of  the 
desert,  of  the  hideous  depravity  of  the  people, 
is  wonderfully  well  done .  It  is  a  pity  that  his 
powers  are  not  employed  in  a  better  cause. 

♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

Of  all  the  utterly  and  hopelessly  vapid  books 
ever  foisted  upon  a  confiding  public,  "The 
Making  of  Mary,"  by  Jean  Forsyth,  deserves 
the  palm.  The  heroine  is  a  small  waif  who  is 
adopted  by  a  family  of  apparently  harmless 
idiots,  consisting  of  a  husband  (who  tells  the 
story),  a  wife,  who  believes  in  theosophy,  and 
five  children,  to  say  nothing  of  a  mother  in 
law. 

The  waif  develops  into  a  handsome  young 
woman,  who  spells  "uniform"  with  a  double 
«,  plays  the  comet,  and  whose  conduct  on 
hearing  of  the  marriage  of  a  fancied  lover  is  of 
the  following  high  order : 

Then  she  lay  down  on  the  sand  and  bawled, 
kicking  and  squealing  like  a  year  old  infant 

Mary^s  conversation  is  equally  attractive, 
and  all  her  actions  are  of  the  same  nature.  She 
takes  headers  into  I^ake  Michigan  in  a  sky 
blue  bathing  suit,  holds  t6te-4-t6tes  with  bar- 
bers, waiters,  and  other  shining  society  lights, 
and  finally  ends  up  in  a  hospital,  with  small- 
pox and  a  contrite  heart.  In  addition  to  her 
refinement,  docility,  and  command  of  English 
orthography,  Mary  has  other  lovable  qualities 
which  make  her  doubly  dear  to  her  doting  ad  opt- 
ed parents,  the  aforementioned  harmless  idiots. 
The  book  is  full  of  such  expressions  as  "that 
pretty,  innocent  young  girl,"  "  sweet  girl,"  and 
"  pink  and  white  creature."  Her  innocence  is 
substantiated  by  much  miscellaneous  kissing, 
her  sweetness  by  the  spasm  on  the  sand  quoted 
above,  and  we  presume  the  pink  and  whiteness 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  smallpox. 

Whether  the  book  is  a  piece  of  monumental 
incapacity  or  a  laborious  concoction  of  alleged 
humor,  we  know  not  In  either  case  "The 
Making  of  Mary"  was  a  failure,  and  the  raw 
material  far  preferable  to  the  manufactured 
article. 

*  *  *  « 

These  are  days  when  a  new  work  of  fiction 
makes  its  appearance  every  few  hours,  and 
when,  as  a  natural  consequence,  novelists  are 
sore  pressed  for  new  plots  and  novel  situations. 
The  first  meeting  of  hero  and  heroine,  to  use 
two  much  abused  but  indispensable  words,  is 
a  crisis  in  every  story,  and  it  is  indeed.a  master 
hand,  that  can  bring  it  about  in  a  natural  and 
reasonable  way. 

A  master  hand  is  something  that  Miss  Flor- 
ence Warden  does  not  possess.  Miss  Warden 
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is  one  of  the  writers  whom  we  intuitively  as- 
sociate with  Mrs.  Forrester  and  '*  The  Duchess, " 
to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  whose  books  a 
hammock  and  sufficient  time  to  sleep  between 
chapters  are  absolutely  essential.  The  meeting 
of  the  leading  characters  in  Miss  Warden's 
new  book,  *' A  Spoilt  Girl,"  is  a  radical  depar- 
ture from  hackneyed  methods.  The  young 
lady  approaches  on  horseback  at  a  full  gallop, 
with  the  intention  of  careering  across  the 
hero's  flower  beds,  a  manoeuver  effectually 
checked  by  the  latter,  Hubert  Besils,  who 
grasps  the  bridle  rein,  and,  suddenly  stopping 
the  horse,  precipitates  its  rider  headlong  to 
terra  Jirma,  Thereupon  the  young  lady,  who 
rejoices  in  the  masculine  name  of  Harrington 
Bracepeth^  &lls  upon  him  tooth  and  nail,  and 
rends  open  his  face  with  her  riding  whip.  Then 
Besils  calls  her  a  wretched,  cowardly  cad,  who 
\b  not  fit  to  live  in  a  civilized  country,  and  de- 
serves to  be  knocked  on  the  head. 

Any  one  who  is  fieimiliar  with  Miss  Warden's 
methods  will  recognize  in  this  a  most  promis- 
ing opening  for  a  romance,  and  shortly  after, 
when  Miss  Bracepeih  throws  a  stone  at  Besils 
and  he  boxes  her  ears,  the  mind  of  the  reader 
is  at  rest  Of  course  they  will  be  married  at 
last,  and  so  indeed  they  are,  though  not  with- 
out much  tribulation. 

«  *  *  * 

The  American  craze  for  novelty  supplies  the 
raison  d'ttre  of  several  wild  eyed  little  period- 
icals which  are  just  at  present  endeavoring  to 
amaze  and  in  a  mild  way  to  shock  their  readers. 
The  Larky  which  comes  from  San  Francisco,  is 
the  weirdest  of  these.  It  is  printed  on  curious 
yellow  paper,  and  contains  certain  prose  bits 
and  illustrations  of  an  entirely  meaningless 
nature,  with  here  and  there  a  poetical  spasm  of 
the  following  variety  : 

I  never  saw  a  purple  cow, 

I  never  hope  to  see  one, 
But  this  I'll  tell  you  anyhow, 

I'd  rather  see  than  be  one. 

There  is  a  theory  some  deny. 

That  lamp  posts  once  were  three  foot  high  ; 

But  a  little  Dov  was  terrible  strong. 

And  he  pulled  'em  out  to  'leven  foot  long. 

Tite  Lark's  verses  are  amusing  in  a  way, 
when  taken  at  their  face  value,  but  when,  as 
has  already  happened,  some  astute  critic  en- 
deavors to  deduce  psychology,  philosophy,  and 
what-not  therefrom,  it  must  give  exquisite  joy 
to  their  writer. 

TTte  Philistine,  a  native  of  East  Aurora,  has 
already,  at  the  tender  age  of  four  months, 
proved  its  ability  exceedingly  to  harass,  beset, 
and  annoy  others  of  its  kind.  It  has  a  curious 
system  of  marginal  notes,  such  as  "  What  rot 
b  this  ?"  '*  Where  are  we  at  ?"  and  other  quota- 
tions from  celebrated  authors.  This  system  is 
pursued  without  apparent  reason  or  sequence, 
to  the  great  bewilderment  of  the  unhappy 
reader. 

The  Lark  has  an  unobtrusive  sort  or  humor 
in  the  things  that  it  does,  as  when  the  an- 
nouncement appeared  in  the  initial   number 


that  it  was  to  be  a  monthly  magazine,  five  cents 
a  copy,  one  dollar  a  year. 

Moods^  a  Journal  Intime^  is  without  doubt 
the  most  imposing  of  the  new  periodicals.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  book  rather  than  a  magazine,  elabo- 
rately printed  and  illustrated.  The  material 
which  is  so  lavishly  treated  is  not  particularly 
fine,  and  almost  without  exception  the  contribu- 
tors are  unknown  to  fame. 

«  «  «  « 

Mrs.  James  Meade  Bslden  is  one  of  the 
new  writers  who  deserve  more  than  cursory 
notice.  Her  first  novel,  from  the  press  of  the 
Lippincotts,is  entitled  "  Fate  at  the  Door,"  and 
shows  a  good  deal  of  promise.  It  deals  with 
society  life  in  New  York,  which,  considering 
that  she  lives  in  Syracuse,  the  author  describes 
excellently,  and  the  whole  story  reveals  a  re- 
markable knowledge  of  music  and  of  Wall 
Street.  It  is  tiresome  to  the  average  reader  to 
wade  through  a  book  containing  much  musical 
atmosphere — witness  the  dreary  wastes  of 
"Miss  Traiimerei."  But  Mrs.  Belden  has  in- 
troduced her  technical  phrases  skilfully,  and 
makes  one  feel  as  if  he  understood  all  about 
them. 

We  are  told  that  the  author  of  "  Fate  at  the 
Door"  is  extremely  modest,  and  that  her 
many  contributions  to  periodicals  have  all  ap- 
peared under  a  nom  de  guerre. 

«  *  *  * 

The  establishment  in  England  of  a  literary 
order  of  merit  for  the  recognition  of  those 
who  as  journalists  and  writers  of  books  have 
done  good  work  will  undoubtedly  be  carried 
through  to  the  Queen's  taste.  Certainly  the 
knighting  of  a  writer  will  have  its  effect  on  the 
sale  of  his  books,  if  not  on  their  composition. 
The  works  of  a  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross,  or  % 
Knight  Commander,  or  of  even  a  Knight  Com- 
panion, will  seem  to  have  a  sort  of  j)ersonal 
recommendation  from  the  Queen,  and  will  sell 
in  consequence.  A  knight  of  today  is  only  one 
whose  personal  merit  in  this  or  that  art  has 
been  recognized  by  some  sovereign.  He  may 
emblazon  the  cover  of  his  book  with  the  in- 
signia of  his  honor  and  sign  his  name  with  a 
K.  G.  C.  or  any  of  the  other  letters  of  the  hon- 
orary alphabet,  and  he  will  find  many  readers 
that  he  would  not  have  found  without  the 
letters  and  the  honors,  for,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  letters  and  crests  and  the  Queen's 
honors  are  attractive  to  the  great  reading 
public.  But  in  the  writing  of  his  book  the 
insignia  will  have  little  weight.  It  will  be  a 
compliment  to  be  thought  of  with  pleasure, 
though  in  general  the  honor  will  appeal  chiefly 
to  the  business  eye  of  the  publisher. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  is  the  latest  man  of  letters 
to  receive  a  title,  though  it  is  supposed  that  he 
was  knighted  in  recognition  of  his  position  as 
a  reformer  rather  than  as  a  tribute  to  his 
novels.  It  is  certain  that  his  last  work,  "  In 
Deacon's  Orders,"  is  sufficiently  commonplace 
to  substantiate  this  theory. 

His  next  book,  "The   Master  Craftsman," 

will  be  the  first  to  bear  the  name  Sir  Walter 

Besant  on  the  title  page.  iimi- 
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THB  LITTI^E  SHOP  UNDER  THE  BRIDGE. 

Just  under  the  bridge,  where  the  people 
pass  and  pass  and  pass  between  the  great  cities, 
there  is  a  little  shop  so  small  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  shop  except  in  a  story. 
There  is  not  even  room  for  a  name  above  the 
door,  but  its  purpose  is  shown  by  a  case  at  the 
entrance,  where  there  are  many  little  images 
and  idols  exquisitely  mended.  And  it  is  so 
conveniently  situated  under  the  bridge  where 
the  people  are  passing,  that  the  business  done 
in  this  shop  is  said  to  be  the  vastest  in  the 
world. 

A  young  stranger  entered  one  day,  and  see- 
ing no  one  there  but  Love,  who  sat  on  a  high 
stool  at  the  repairing  table,  he  hesitated.  "  Are 
you  the  proprietor?'*  he  asked.  "  Do  you  do 
all  this  fine  repair  work  ?" 

Love  pushed  up  the  shade  that  had  covered 
his  eyes,  and  the  young  stranger  saw  that  he 
wore  a  jeweler's  glass  held  by  a  strap  around 
his  head. 

**  Yes,"  Love  answered  ;  "  I  am  the  proprie- 
tor.   What  do  you  wish  to  have  repaired  ?" 

"This  heart,"  said  the  young  stranger.  '*  It 
is  not  mine,  you  know.  I  broke  it  acciden- 
tally, and  it  is  such  a  precious  thing  that  I  did 
not  dare  to  take  it  to  an  ordinary  jeweler.  I 
was  not  altogether  sure  that  it  was  safe  to 
bring  it  here,  and  yet  I  could  not  return  it  to  its 
owner  in  this  shape."  He  held  out  the  fragile 
pieces  in  his  hand. 

Love  took  them  with  skilled  fingers.  "  How 
you  could  have  been  careless  enough  to  let  an 
accident  happen  to  anything  as  beautiful  as 
this  is  more  than  I  can  understand,"  he  said. 
'*  Do  you  know  that  not  the  most  perfect  re- 
pairing can  ever  make  it  the  same  heart  it  was 
before?  " 

The  stranger  met  Love's  glance,  but  his  face 
flushed,  and  he  stood  silent.  Love  opened  a 
great  book. 

"The  owner's  name?"  he  asked.  "I  must 
know  that." 

The  stranger  told  it,  and  Love  wrote  it  in  the 
book. 

"  Her  age  ?  " 

"  As  young  as  she  is  beautiful." 

**  That  will  not  do,"  said  Love.  "This  rec- 
ord is  strictly  for  purposes  of  identification. 
Her  age  ?" 

The  young  stranger  knitted  his  brow.  "It 
is  not  that  I  don't  want  to  tell  you,"  he  said  ; 
"but  I  have  foigotten  it  You  see  I  always 
thought  of  her  as  a  little  g^irl— until  this  hap- 
pened." 

"H— m,"  said  Love.  "We  will  have  to  let 
your  answer  stand.  Now,  as  to  her  looks,  is 
she  fair  or " 

"Fair?"  echoed  the  stranger.  "Did  I  not 
say  just  now  that  she  was  beautiful?  She  is 
the  fairest  thing  the  sun  shines  on." 


I^ove  shook  his  head  and  wrote.  "  Her 
eyes  ?" 

"Her  eyes  change  so,"  the  stranger  ex- 
plained, "and — she  does  not  like  to  have  me 
look  at  them,  and " 

Love  closed  the  volume.  "  I  promise  you 
I  will  be  here  when  she  calls,"  he  said,  "  and 
of  course  there  can  be  no  mistakes  when  I  am 
here." 

"Then  it  is  all  right?"  asked  the  young 
stranger.     "  That  is  all  you  need  to  know  ?" 

"Yes,  it's  all  right,"  said  Love;  "but  she 
must  come  in  person  when  she  wishes  it 
again." 

The  stranger  lingered.  "I  do  not  like  to 
have  her  come, "  he  said.  "  I  would  rather  that 
she  should  not  know,  if  possible." 

"My  friend,"  said  Love  solemnly,  "that 
much  you  must  pay.  Tell  her  to  whom  you 
have  brought  it,  and  that  it  will  be  perfectly 
safe  with  me  until  she  calls.  I  promise  that 
she  will  forgive  you  everything. 

"  And  more  is  the  pity,"  Love  added  as  the 
yoimg  stranger  went  out,  "that  just  at  my 
name  they  should  forgive  everything." 

He  hurried  to  mend  the  heart,  and  as  the 
days  and  the  people  passed  between  the  great 
cities,  and  yet  she  did  not^call  for  it,  he  placed 
it  with  many  others  in  the  vaults  of  the  little 
shop  under  the  bridge,  and  he  kept  it  for  yean 
and  years  and  years. 

MargueriU  Tracy. 


IN  CIDER  TIME. 
Every  hilltop  flung  a  pennon 

Flecked  with  red  or  amber  stain  ; 
Fiery  maples  marched  like  men  on 

Some  embattled  Dunsinane. 
Sumacs  flared,  a  crimson  study, 

On  the  day  I  rode  with  Bess, 
With  our  load  so  ripe  and  ruddy, 

Toward  the  bubbling  cider  press. 

When  the  ardent  sunlight  caught  her 

Braided  hair  and  burned  it  gold. 
Fair  she  looked  as  Atlas'  daughter 

Of  the  famM  isle  of  old. 
Laughter  lurked  her  Cupid  lip  in. 

Though  she  seemed  a  maiden  meek, 
And  as  tempting  as  a  pippin 

Was  the  flush  ui>on  her  cheek. 

Sweet  was  the  ambrosial  vintage 

Yielded  by  the  orchard  side, 
With  the  autumn's  mellow  tintage 

In  the  sparkle  of  its  tide. 
Yet,  with  love  as  lip  director. 

On  the  day  I  rode  with  Bess 
Did  I  quaff  a  sweeter  nectar 

Than  the  cider  from  the  press ! 
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A  I.YRIC  OF  JOY. 
Look,  lore,  along^  the  low  hills 
The  first  stars ! 

God's  hand  is  lighting:  the  watchfires  for  us, 
To  last  until  dawn. 

Hark,  love,  the  wild  whippoorwills  !  ^ 

Those  weird  bars. 

Pull  of   dark    passion,  will  pierce  the    dim 

forest, 
AU  night,  on  and  on, 

Till  the  over  brimmed  bowl  of  life  spills, 

And  time  mars 

The  one  perfect  piece  of  his  handicraft,  love's 

lifetime, 
From  dewrise  till  dawn. 

Foolish  heart,  fearful  of  ills  ! 

Shall  the  stars 

Require  a  reason,  the  birds  ask  a  morrow  ? 

Heed  thou  love  alone  ! 

Bliss  Carman, 


TWO  WAYS  OF  IT. 
The  little  play  was  over,  and  Death  sat 

Upon  the  new  made  grave  and  grinned. 
He  buried  his  chin  and  chuckled  low  : 

The  player  had  suffered — ^and  sinned. 

The  curtain  fell  on  the  act  of  life  ;  and  still 
The  actor  lay  :  as  some  fair  sun 

An  angel  watched  at  his  head  and  smiled  : 
The  player  had  struggled — and  won. 

Virginia  Leila  Wentz. 


INACTION. 
The  man  who  idly  sits  and  thinks, 
May  sow  a  nobler  crop  than  com. 
For  thoughts  are  seeds  of  future  deeds, 

And  when  God  thought — the  world  was  bom! 
Harry  Romaine. 


ENTRANCED. 
Thb  wind  has  hushed  its  whisperings  in  rapt 
forgetftUness, 
The  brook,  reluctant,  lingers  there,  as  loath  to 
move  along, 
The  dainty  little  rubythroat  neglects  to  preen 
her  dress, 
And  all  because  a  bobolink  has  lost  himself 
in  song ! 

INCENTIVE. 
TTts  well  that  when  the  goal  is  gained 

Of  one  ambition  strong, 
There  is  another,  not  attained, 
That  urges  us  along. 

Frank  H.  Sweet. 


THISTLEDRIFT. 
From  her  cold  lips  that  careless  "  No  " 

Made  all  life's  garden  bare  ; 
Ah,  from  what  little  seeds  may  grow 
The  thorny  plant  Despair  ! 

Philip  Rodney  Paulding', 


.     WITCHERY. 
Out  of  the  purple  drifts, 

From  the  shadow  sea  of  night, 
On  tides  of  musk  a  moth  uplifts 

Its  weary  wings  of  white. 

Is  it  a  dream  or  ghost 

Of  a  dream  that  comes  to  me  ? 
Here  is  the  twilight  on  the  coast, 

Blue  cinctured  by  the  sea, 

Fashioned  of  foam  and  froth — 

And  the  dream  is  ended  soon. 
And,  lo,  whence  came  the  moon  white  moth 

Comes  now  the  moth  white  moon! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman, 


HER  HOME  COMING. 
She's  coming  home  from  other  lands 

Across  the  sea's  wide,  wondrous  breast, 
And  I  shall  touch  her  little  hands 
When  at  my  side  again  she  stands, 

And  see  her  eyes;  and  that  is  best  I 

Straight  steered  into  the  glowing  west, 
Unerring  borne  where  breakers  comb, 

And  all  my  longings  are  at  rest, 
For  oh,  she's  coming  home  ! 

Again  in  that  dim  lighted  room 

Where  all  my  dearest  memories  cling, 
I'll  find  the  hyacinth's  perfume 
And  hear,  soft  stealing  through  the  gloom, 

The  tender  songs  she  used  to  sing. 

I  doubt  me  much  if  life  can  bring 
Me  brighter  hours  where'er  I  roam, 

Than  those  that  soon  with  her  shall  wing, 
For  oh,  she's  coming  home  ! 

She's  coming  home,  and  all  the  air 

Grows  soft  as  spring  when  she  draws  near, 
And  if  my  heart  recks  not  of  care, 
If  that  one  thought  makes  life  so  fedr. 

What  will  it  be  when  she  is  here  ? 

Alone  with  her  I  deem  so  dear 
My  heart  grows  light  as  laughing  toam, 

And  even  now  the  skies  are  clear, 
For  oh,  she's  coming  home  ! 

O  strange,  g^reat  sea,  O  fickle  wind, 

She  trusts  her  frailness  unto  you  ; 
With  her  within  your  arms  be  kind, 
In  her  dear  heart  my  love  is  shrined, 

So  bear  her  safe,  so  guide  her  true  ; 

And,  heaven,  stretch  unclouded,  blue, 
Above  her  head  your  depthless  dome, 

And  guard  her  all  the  voyage  through, 
For  oh,  she's  coming  home  ! 

Guy  Wetmore  CarryU 


DEAR  LITTLE  VERSE. 
Dear  little  verse,  the  careless  eye 
And  heedless  heart  will  pass  thee  by, 
And  never  needst  thou  hope  to  be 
To  others  as  thou  art  to  me. 

For  lo,  I  know  thy  bliss  and  woe, 
Thy  shallows,  depths,  and  boundless  heights. 
How  thou  wast  wrought,  patient  and  slow, 
Through  crucibles  of  sleepless  nights. 


SOMEWHAT  PREMATURE. 

*'  Democracy  is  dead  ! "  is  the  startling  cry 
that  has  been  raised  in  England  by  a  little  knot 
of  political  cynics  who  regrard  the  present 
fallen  estate  of  Lord  Rosebery's  party  as  mark- 
ing the  final  and  permanent  failure  of  liberal- 
ism. 

It  is  true  that  a  wave  of  what  may  be  termed 
reaction  has  recently  swept  over  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe.  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
arid  Belgium  have  felt  it,  as  well  as  the  British 
islands.  In  modem  times,  when  universal 
education  and  improved  communications  have 
done  so  much  to  unify  the  world,  political  sen- 
timent is  contagious  to  a  marked  degree.  It 
spreads  in  waves  that  now  advance  and  now 
recede,  though  the  movement  of  the  tide  may 
meanwhile  have  been  steady,  though  slow  or 
even  imperceptible.  There  was  such  a  wave 
in  1848,  for  instance,  which  shook  every  throne 
in  Europe,  and  washed  away  prerogatives  and 
pretensions  that  have  never  been  reasserted. 
The  present  day  may  be  one  of  triumph  for 
the  reactionists,  but  we  may  remind  them  that 
in  many  European  countries  the  conservatives 
of  today  occupy  more  advanced  ground  than 
the  liberals  of  fifty  years  ago. 

From  such  a  slender  premise  as  the  election 
of  338  conservative  members  out  670  in  the 
British  Parliament  to  infer  so  tremendous  a 
conclusion  as  the  total  downfall  of  democracy 
is  an  instance  of  mental  agility  that  would  be 
extremely  interesting  were  it  not  utterly  ridi- 
culous. 


IT  IS  BAD  FORM. 
There  are  few  phases  of  bad  form  in  enter- 
taining  so  objectionable,  so  senseless,  as  "over 
feeding"  your  guests.  A  dinner  of  endless 
courses  is  intolerable.  No  one  enjoys  it ;  no 
one  wants  it.  To  eat  it  is  a  crime  against  one's 
self  — one's  stomach,  if  you  please.  And 
people  are  begrinning  to  learn  that  their 
stomachs  will  not  forever  stand  abuse.  There 
comes  a  day  of  reckoning.  Every  one  knows 
this,  and  yet  every  one,  when  he  becomes  the 
host,  "  puts  up  "  the  conventional  feast.  Did 
we  say  every  one  ?  Hardly  every  one,  for  there 
are,  we  are  glad  to  add,  a  few  exceptions — a 
few  people  who,  sure  of  their  position,  are 
broad  enough  to  be  independent.  These,  rising 
above  conventionality,  have  cut  the  menu  in 
half.  Otherswill  follow  them.  Good  sense,  when 
it  once  works  its  way  to  the  surface,  will  pre- 
vail. To  prolong  a  dinner  beyond  a  reasonable 
point,  forcing  one  course  after  another  upon 
your  guests  after  the  appetite  has  been  satis- 
fied is  inanity.  It  becomes  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  process  of   genteel   stufiSng.      It 


means  discomfiture  and  rebellion — ^rebellion 
against  a  conventionality  that  sanctions  such 
torture,  for  it  is  torture  to  be  plied  with  food 
and  feel  obliged  to  eat  it  when  the  stomach 
protests,  and  you  know  that  you  are  deliber- 
ately injuring  yourself,  and  all  this  that  you 
may  seem  to  be  appreciative  of  a  lavishness 
that  ftdls  little  short  of  vulgarity. 


THE  VESTMENTS  OF  AN  APOSTLE. 

An  "  apostle  "  of  London's  socialistic  democ- 
racy recently  landed  on  these  shores  clad  in  the 
costume  which  he  probably  regards  as  a  sort  of 
trademark  since,  with  the  characteristic  and 
charming  modesty  of  the  typical  '*  apostle," 
he  so  unostentatiously  wore  it  in  Parliament. 
Sad  to  say,. on  landing  here,  he  found  that  his 
trademark  did  not  suit  the  American  market, 
his  cloth  cap  and  knee  breeches  being  regarded 
as  a  symbol  rather  of  the  haughty  aristocrat 
than  of  the  professional  foe  of  caste. 

Had  Mr.  Carlyle  been  alive,  the  incident 
might  have  suggested  a  new  chapter  of  *'  Sartor 
Resartus,"  dealing  with  the  subtle  connection 
between  headgear  and  democracy,  or  between 
the  length  of  a  man's  trousers  and  his  standing 
as  an  "  apostle."  The  historian  of  the  "  phil- 
osophy of  clothes"  might  have  noticed  the 
charges  brought,  at  about-  the  same  time, 
against  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  who  was 
accused  of  wearing  too  gorgeous  apparel.  To 
go  back  a  little  further,  he  might  have  found 
food  for  reflection  in  the  celebrated  shirt 
sleeved  speech  delivered  by  a  candidate  for 
the  governorship  of  the  Empire  State,  and 
might  have  traced  the  political  decadence  of 
a  former  Colorado  Senator  to  his  thousand  dol- 
lar night  shirts. 

As  civilized  man  walks  abroad,  he  presents 
to  the  world's  critical  eye  several  square  feet 
of  clothes  and  but  a  few  inches  of  epidermis. 
It  is  not  strange  that  the  apparel  should  oft  be 
regarded  as  proclaiming  the  man,  and  that  the 
politician,  whose  success  or  failure  depends 
upon  his  neighbors'  estimation,  should  need  to 
take  thought  wherewithal  he  shall  be  clothed. 


DOES  UNCLE  SAM  PAY  ENOUGH  ? 
The  present  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  having  been  criticised  for  maintaining 
his  connection  with  his  law  firm  in  Cincinnati, 
it  is  answered  that  not  one  of  his  predecessors, 
since  the  foundation  of  tlie  government,  has 
wholly  abandoned  private  business  upon  tak- 
ing office.  Besides  this,  there  is  the  increasing 
impossibility  of  living  in  suitable  style  upon 
the  salary  of  |8,ooo  a  year  which  Uncle  Sam 
provides  for  his  cabinet  ministers. 


In  spite  of  the  precedent  to  the  contrary,  it 
DON'T  FORGET  THIS.— Tf  you  will  show  Munsey's  Magazine  to  your  friends  and 
secure  for  us  five  new  subscribers,  sending  us  one  dollar  for  each  name^  we  will  give  you  a 
year"*  s  subscription  free  for  yourself  in  return  for  your  trouble.  .    ^u   »      i)i|VJ|tr 
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woald  seem  as  if  the  headship  of  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  government  was 
an  office  that  shonld  have  all  the  time  and 
energy  of  its  holder.  It  is  certainly  unsatis- 
factory that  its  salary  should  be  such  as  to  ren- 
der this  impracticable.  Uncle  Sam  needs  the 
services  of  the  very  best  brains  in  the  country, 
and  he  ought,  it  may  be  urged,  to  pay  them  as 
much  as  they  could  earn  in  other  employ. 
Does  his  salary  list  need  revision  ? 


LETTER  WRITING. 
As  between  the  letter  and  the  novel,  the 
letter  has  given  to  the  world  the  more 
pleasure.  It  comes  closer  to  one  —  comes 
from  husband,  wife,  father,  mother,  child, 
friend,  lover.  Here  lies  an  interest  different 
and  deeper  than  that  felt  in  the  hero  or  the 
heroine  of  a  novel.  And  it  is  this  difference 
that  makes  the  letter  queen.  The  following 
from  the  New  York  Tribune  may  be  consid- 
ered with  advantage  : 

Notwithstanding  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
day  and  the  increased  amount  of  culture,  very  few 
people  write  a  really  good  letter,  or  seem  to  have 
the  power,  when  separated  from  their  friends,  of 
giving  an  idea  of  their  daily  life,  or  manage  to  in- 
fuse any  of  their  own  personality  into  their 
epistles.  A  good  letter  should  leave  the  recipient 
with  the  feeling  that  he  has  actually  been  talking 
with  the  writer,  and  should  consist  not  of  meager 
and  unsatisfactory  mention  of  events  or,  what  is 
even  worse,  descriptions  of  places,  but  of  details  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  individual  and  purely  personal 
chatter.  Nothing  is  more  annoying  or  disappoint- 
ing on  opening,  with  feelings  of  pleasant  antici- 
pation, a  thick  packet  from  abroad  than  to  find 
«heet  after  sheet  filled  with  guide  book  platitudes, 
which  are  utterly  conventional  and  uninteresting. 
One  feels  that,  notwithstanding  the  writer  has 
labored  conscientiously  and  painfully  to  write  a 
long  letter,  he  or  she  has  utterly  failed  in  establish- 
ing that  mysterious  rapport  between  parted  friends 
that  the  right  sort  of  correspondence  should  evoke. 

Pray  remember,  therefore,  fair  traveler,  that 
every  average  library  has  a  plentiful  supply  of 
books  of  travel  containing  far  better  descriptions 
of  foreign  lands  than  you  could  write,  books  which 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  opened  ;  and  that  it  is  of  you 
and  your  friends  and  associates  that  we  care  to 
hear.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  dot  your  paper  plenti- 
fully with  capital  "I's"  ;  for  that,  after  all,  is  the 
But>ject  matter  that  interests  your  readers. 

A  wooden  letter  is  a  shock  to  the  recipient 
His  expectations  are  quickened.  He  fancies 
he  will  see  something  of  his  friend — feel  some- 
thing of  his  presence — his  nature.  Instead 
he  merely  has  a  glimpse  of  environments — 
sees  not  the  friend,  but  a  lot  of  external 
things  in  which  he  has  no  earthly  interest. 
This  is  not  letter  writing  ;  not  what  the  reader 
craves. 


French  soldiers.  Under  the  restored  monarchy 
and  the  second  republic  the  exhausted  country 
enjoyed  a  period  of  comparative  quiet,  losing 
only  315,000  men  in  war.  The  second  empire 
renewed  the  slaughter,  and  1,600,000  French- 
men perished  in  the  Crimea,  in  Italy,  in  Mexi- 
co, and  in  the  great  struggle  with  Germany. 
In  all,  during  a  hundred  years,  six  million  men 
have  fallen  in  war. 

These  figures  utterly  dwarf  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  United  States  in  all  the  wars 
since  the  birth  of  the  Union.  In  the  four 
years  of  our  civil  war,  bloody  conflict  as  it  was, 
the  losses  on  both  sides,  from  wounds,  dis- 
ease, and  other  causes,  were  only  about  half  a 
million.  Perhaps  150,000  additional  would  be 
a  fair  estimate  for  all  our  other  wars,  making  a 
total  of  little  more  than  one  fifth  of  France's 
loss  during  a  shorter  period. 

Of  war  and  pestilence,  the  two  g^eat  scourges 
of  the  human  race,  the  latter  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent  a  blessing  in  disgruise  ;  it  carries  off  the 
weak  and  the  unfit,  leaving  the  sounder  con- 
stitutions to  propagate  a  stronger  type.  But 
war  is  utterly  cruel  and  unnatural ;  it  reverses 
the  selective  process,  leaving  the  weak  and  the 
unfit  in  safety,  while  it  immolates  the  flower 
of  a  nation's  manhood  upon  the  lurid  altar  of 
military  glory. 


THE  COST  OF  WAR. 
A  MEMBER  of  the  French  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine has  published  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion of  his  country's  waste  of  human  life  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  last  century.  He  calculates 
that  the  struggles,  foreig^n  and  civil,  of  the  fitst 
republic,  and  Napoleon's  long  fight  against  the 
forces  of  Europe,  cost  the  lives  of  4,100,000 


MILUONAIRE  YACHTSMEN. 

Most  millionaires,  probably,  in  a  maritime 
city  like  New  York,  at  one  period  of  their  life 
or  another  own  a  yacht.  The  public,  however, 
generally  accords  the  name  of  "yachtsman" 
to  these  wealthy  skippers  with  something  of  a 
sneer.  There  is  an  idea  that  they  take  up  the 
sport  simply  as  a  passing  fad,  or  as  a  means  of 
ostentation,  rather  than  from  any  real  liking 
for  the  sea,  or  any  willingness  to  endure  the 
toil  and  discomforts  that  even  the  millionaire 
must  face  who  sails  his  sloop  or  schooner. 
They  have  the  money — a  very  necessary 
element  in  yachting  on  anything  but  the 
smallest  scale — and  that  is  all,  people  often 
say;  they  have  no  other  element  of  real  seaman- 
ship. On  their  own  craft  they  are  merely 
privileged  passengers,  the  work  being  done  by  a 
hired  captain  who  "  runs  "  the  yacht,  "  bosses  " 
the  crew,  and  g^ves  all  necessary  orders. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  all  this  is  far  from 
being  a  correct  statement  of  the  case.  Like  a 
good  many  other  popular  impressions,  this 
particular  one  is  decidedly  unfair.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  "as  a 
rule  the  rich  New  York  yachtsman  is  a  com- 
petent sailor.  Were  he  not,  he  would  speedily 
find  that  there  is  little  pleasure  in  the  owner- 
ship of  a  sailing  yacht  He  gets  his  skill  by 
going  through  a  regular  course  of  practical  in- 
struction, and  he  demonstrates  it  more  fre- 
►  quently  than  his  critics  imag^ine. 

In  several  American  seaport  towns  there  are 
private  nautical  schools  specially  organized  for 
amateur  yachtsmen.  They  are  generally  pre- 
sided over  by  old  sea  captains,  and  naval  offi- 
cers and  other  experts  are  among  their  instruc-, 
tors.     There    is  one  in  il^Fed^'^teO^lC 
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Ifraduated  most  of  the  millionaire  seamen  of 
the  metropolis,  its  head  being  Commander 
Howard  Patterson,  formerly  admiral  of  the 
Haytian  navy.  It  usually  has  thirty  or  forty 
pupils ;  most  of  them  are  New  Yorkers,  but 
some  hail  from  elsewhere.  Several  have  come 
from  the  cities  on  the  srreat  lakes,  where  yacht- 
ing has  made  a  great  advance  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  course  of  study  is  long  and  really 
laborious.  It  is  recorded  that  Chester  W. 
Chapin,  now  reputed  one  of  the  best  fore  and 
aft  sailors  in  yachting  circles,  attended  for  five 
seasons.  Commodore  Gerry  studied  still 
longer,  and  afterwards  passed  the  regrular  gov- 
ernmental examination,  qualifying  as  a  cap- 
tain. Henry  M.  Flagler,  of  Standard  Oil  fame, 
and  owner  of  the  Columbia,  Anson  Phelps 
Stokes,  and  Colonel  Delancy  Kane  and  other 
well  known  graduates. 

It  is  an  easy  thing — sometimes — to  be  a  mil- 
lionaire, but  to  be  a  ihillionaire  yachtsman  re- 
quires study,  industry,  and  some  self  negration. 
It  is  only  fair  to  recognize  that  these  qualities 
are  part  of  the  contribution  that  some  of  our 
wealthiest  citizens  have  made  to  the  magnifi- 
cent and  expensive  sport. 


MEMORIAI^  OF  GENIUS. 

There  is  constantly  before  the  public  some 
project  to  purchase  and  hold  as  a  national 
possession  the  house  where  a  famous  man  has 
lived.  In  New  York  a  society  has  been  organ- 
ized for  the  '*  preservation  of  scenic  and  his- 
toric places. ' '  In  Tennessee  a  band  of  patriotic 
women  have  purchased  the  Hermitage,  Andrew 
Jackson's  old  home;  and  in  England  a  fund  has 
been  collected  to  pay  for  Carlyle's  old  house  in 
Chelsea,  that  it  may  be  held  as  a  shrine  for 
literary  pilgrims. 

As  to  scenic  beauties,  all  intelligent  people 
will  certainly  approve  of  their  preservation, 
even  though  a  little  toll  may  be  taken  from 
commercial  interests.  No  less  strongly  does 
patriotism  center  about  those  historic  buildings 
to  which  we  are  linked  by  great  national  events 
or  by  association  with  the  giants  of  the  race. 
Men  have  an  instinctive  feeling,  which  they 
sometimes  call  a  superstition,  that  places  retain, 
and  can  give  out  again,  like  some  subtle  per- 
fume, something  of  the  forces  and  emotions  of 
which  they  have  been  the  theater.  A  young 
man  chooses  an  old  university  for  his  Alma 
Mater ^  in  preference  to  a  new  one,  because  he 
believes  in  the  inspiration  given  by  the  minds 
that  have  cong^regated  there,  and  left  some 
echoes  of  themselves  in  its  halls. 

Yet  there  is  a  limit  to  this  sentiment  Few 
would  care  for  the  preservation  of  a  common- 
place dwelling  in  which  some  man  of  the 
second  order  of  greatness  had  once  lived,  and 
whose  walls  might  perhaps  have  sheltered  a^ 
dozen  other  tenants  since  his  day  ;  especially 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  environment  has 
so  changed  that  the  original  owner  would  hardly 
recognize  his  home.  Take,  for  instance,  S.  F. 
B.  Morse's  New  York  residence  on  Twenty 
Second    Street,    now    surrounded    and   over- 


shadowed by  commercial  boilding^s.  But  such 
a  house  as  the  Hermitage — typical  of  a  great 
American  and  of  an  age  of  American  history — 
is  well  worth  the  effort  and  the  cost  of  its 
preservation.  Its  needless  destruction  would 
be  widely  felt  as  a  misfortune  even  by  this  age 
that  measures  too  many  things  by  the  standard 
of  dollars  and  cents. 


CLASSICAI,  SCHOLARSHIP. 

It  is  now  possible  to  secure  the  B.  A.,  and 
consequently  the  M.  A.,  degree  at  one  of  the 
two  great  English  universities — that  of  Cam- 
bridge— ^without  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  It  is 
only  indirectly,  so  to  speak,  that  the  privilege 
is  extended  to  the  scholar  who  has  not  learned 
the  tongue  of  Hellas.  To  the  Cambridge 
undergraduate  its  study  is  still  compulsory ; 
but  the  regular  degrees  have  been  opened  to 
the  graduates  of  other  universities  who  may 
come  to  Cambridge  for  post  graduate  courses, 
and  who — as  at  Har\'ard,  for  instance — may 
never  have  taken  up  Greek  as  a  part  of  their 
curriculum. 

In  the  war  between  the  assailants  and  the 
defenders  of  classical  scholarship  as  the  basis 
of  a  university  education,  the  trend  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  rather  in  favor  of  the  former. 


THE  SPECUI^TIVE  INSTINCT. 
There  are  few  race  courses  in  British  India ; 
pool  rooms  and  policy  shops  are  unknown 
there  ;  lottery  sharps  do  not  vex  the  postal 
authorities,  ^d  the  guileless  natives  have  no 
taste  for  poker  and  faro.  Yet  the  great  Asiatic 
peninsula  is  not  a  happy  land  where  gambling 
does  not  exist — a  paradise  modeled  upon  the 
ideals  of  our  associations  for  the  promotion  of 
public  virtue.  There  is  betting  in  every 
bazaar,  the  favorite  form  of  wager  being  based 
upon  the  chances  of  rain.  The  government, 
in  its  paternal  care  for  morals,  is  said  to  be 
considering  the  question  seriously,  and  to  have 
found  it  a  difficult  one.  Gambling  upon  horse 
races  it  might  stop  by  abolishing  the  races,  but 
it  cannot  prevent  the  uncertainties  of  the 
weather  from  arousing  the  speculative  instinct 
that  seems  to  be  innate  in  almost  all  branches 
of  the  human  race.  Man  seems  to  be  a  bom 
gambler,  nearly  everywhere,  and  it  is  hard  to 
reform  him. 


LAW  IN  THEORY  AND  FACT. 

That  all  laws  should  either  be  enforced  or 
repealed  is  undeniably  a  sound  principle  ;  yet 
to  follow  it  out  to  the  end  would  entail  some 
unexpected  consequences.  What  a  stir  would 
be  created,  for  example,  by  a  full  assessment  of 
property  for  taxation ! 

How  far  apart  the  legal  theory  and  existing 
facts  now  are,  may  be  evidenced  by  one  sample 
fact— in  New  York,  a  city  with  billions  of 
wealth  and  many  hundreds  of  millionaire  citi- 
zens, there  are  just  two  individuals — the  heads 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Astor  family — who 
pay  taxes  upon  as  much  as  a  million  dollars  of 
personal  property. 
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AN  AMERICAN  PAINTER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COURT. 

J,  y.  Shannon^s  remarkable  success  as  a  portrait  painter  in  London — His  genius  and 
his  methods^  with  engravings  of  some  of  his  best  canvases. 


THREE  distinguished  American  por- 
trait painters  have  flourished  side  by 
side  in  this  generation  among  the 
mists  and  glooms  of  London.  Of  these, 
J.  J.  Shannon  is  alone  the  artistic  child  of 
the  foggy  British  capital,  and  yet  he  is  the 
most  temperamental  and  poetic  of  the  three. 
As  in  the  case  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  his 
work  is  supremely  instinct  with  the  senti- 
ment of  beauty — a  rare  qual- 
ity  in  these  days  of  con- 
scious and  blatant  tech- 
nique, which  subordinates 
everything  to  the  personal- 
ity of  the  painter. 

Mr.  Shannon  was  bom 
in  Amsterdam,  New  York 
State,  and  spent  his  early 
boyhood  at  St.  Catherine's, 
Canada.  Here  he  received 
a  rude  education  in  drafts- 
manship under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  local  artist.  His 
unformed  talents  were  at 
first  devoted  to  the  depic- 
tion of  coarse  bill  posters 
for  agricultural  fairs — an 
inauspicious  beginning  for 
a  color  poet.  But  poverty 
drove  the  boy  to  his  task, 
in  spite  of  the  glimmerings 
of  half  awakened  imagina- 
tion that  touched  his  pride 
and  ambition.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  found  his  way 
to  London,  and  entered  the 
art  school  at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

It  is  the  fashion  in  Amer- 
ica to  sneer  at  England  as 
a  country  totally  devoid  of 
pure  taste  or  feeling  in  the 


fine  arts  ;  and  the  charge  is  not  without  rea- 
sonable foundation,  for  the  practical  English 
mind  does  not  easily  yield  itself  to  tlie  upper 
atmosphere  in  which  the  muses  dwell.  So 
that  the  mere  mention  of  South  Kensington 
and  its  commonplace  traditions  is  usually 
enough  to  excite  the  scorn  of  our  Paris 
bred  painters.  George  the  First's  **  I  hate 
all  boetsandbainters,"  is  not  yet  forgotten 


J.  J.  Shannon. 
From  a  photograph  hf  Taplor,  Amttt 
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Miss  Clough,  President  of  Wellesley  College. 
i'Vom  ikt  pcHrait  hf  J.  J.  SkoMnon. 


In  spite  of  his  early  days  in  the  metro- 
politan fogs,  among  an  unsusceptible  peo- 
ple, given  over  to  utilitarianism,  Mr.  Shan- 
non graduated  from  South  Kensington  with 
high  honors,  and  brought  to  English  art  a 
charm  and  a  style  that  have  rarely  appeared 
since  the  days  of  Romney,  Hoppner,  Rey- 
nolds, and  Raebum.  He  has  all  the  soft 
grace  and  tender  coloring  of  that  great 
group,  blended  with  modern  skill  and  accu- 
racy. He  may  lack  the  authority  and  bold 
brilliancy  of  Whistler  and  Sargent,  but  there 
is  a  gracious  note  of  sentiment  in  his  work. 


a  suavity  and  depth  of  feeling,  that  pervade 
and  control  every  stroke  of  his  brush.  He 
is  to  Whistler  and  Sargent  what  Reynolds 
was  to  Rembrandt. 

Although  Mr.  Shannon  is  only  thirty 
eight  years  old,  he  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  world's  portrait  painters,  and  his 
works  hang  on  the  walls  of  many  a  stately 
palace.  He  has  built  for  himself  a  splendid 
London  residence,  next  to  the  famous  house 
of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  beside  Holland 
Park.  Here  the  fairest  women  of  the  Eng- 
lish court  have  CQij^ffizI©  b^iVictJt^jyrlt^r- 


Mrs.  Prideaux-Brune. 

From  At  portrait  by  J.  J.  Sianvon. 
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traits  in  the  spacious  studio  of  the  young 
American.  It  is  an  interesting  place.  In 
one  comer  gleams  a  gilded  chair  which  a 
duchess  left  behind  her  after  her  beauty  had 
been  caught  upon  canvas.  Close  by,  on  a 
graceful  old  carved  settee,  lies  the  shimmer- 
ing cloak  which  one  of  the  greatest  women 
of  England  has  just  slipped  from  her 
shoulders.  A  rare  piece  of  Japanese  em- 
broidery hangs  from  a  quaint  gallery,  while 
the  side  wall  is  covered  with  Flemi^  tapes- 
tries, whose  soft  tones  of  green,  brown,  and 
yellow  are  repeated  in  the  backgrounds  of 
many  of  the  pictures  in  the  room. 

The  drawing  room  is  filled  with  fine  old 
furniture,  and  a  great  slumbrous  divan, 
covered  with  dull  stuflFs,  adds  the  necessary 
bohemian  touch.  In  the  dining  room 
strange  and  soothing  contrasts  of  blue  cool 
the  walls,  and  the  ceiling  is  supported  by 
massive  rafters.  Mr.  Shannon  is  painting 
fairy  tales  on  the  walls  of  his  little  daugh- 
ter's room.  From  roof  to  ceiling  everything 
in  this  house  bespeaks  an  ordered  love  of 
quiet  beauty. 

Above  all  things  Mr.  Shannon  loves  to 
portray  the  faces  of  his  wife  and  child. 
Not  many  years  ago  they  were  his  models 
for  a  picture  of  the  Madonna  and  Child. 
The  old  church  of  his  native  town  was  in 
debt,  and,  to  please  his  mother,  the  artist 
painted  an  exquisitely  subtle  scheme  of 
white  upon  white,  with  doves  faintly  iri- 
descent, and  pearly  lights  touching  the 
radiant  faces — profoundly  religious  in  con- 
ception and  feeling.  This  masterpiece  was 
to  be  drawn  by  lot  at  two  dollars  a  chance, 
the  understanding  being  that  the  winner 
should  present  it  to  the  church.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  poor  old  washerwoman  won 
the  picture,  and  she  was  so  overcome  by 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  work  that  she 
refused  to  part  with  it.  Mr.  Shannon 
offered  her  several  thousand  dollars,  but  in 
vain  ;  the  painting  remained  on  the  wall  of 
her  humble  dwelling. 

A  maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Victoria  gave 
Mr.  Shannon  his  first  commission  as  a  por- 
trait painter,  but  his  price  was  so  high  that 
nearly  two  years  passed  before  he  secured 
another  order  from  the  court  circle.  The 
time  came,  however,  w^hen  he  had  his  choice 
of  sitters.  Among  his  notable  works  is  his 
portrait  of  the  young  Duchess  of  Portland, 
who  was  married  to  the  most  eligible  noble- 
man in  Great  Britain  shortly  after  he  had 
declined  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  duchess  is  six  feet  tall,  and 
the  artist,  with  consummate  skill,  has  pre- 
served the  stately  value  of  her  height  with- 
out impairing  the  effect  of  youth  and  grace. 


His  portrait  of  Miss  Clough  is  another 
powerful  illustration  of  the  great  range  of 
his  brush.  The  youthful  peeress  and  the 
venerable  pioneer  among  the  teachers  of 
women  both  inspire  sentiment  in  the 
painter ;  but  how  widely  apart  are  his  sym- 
pathies in  the  treatment ! 

Among  the  six  or  seven  modem  portraits 
that  were  hung  in  the  **  Gallery  of  Fair 
Women  '*  in  London  two  years  ago,  as  foils 
to  the  great  collection  of  old  masters,  Mr. 
Shannon's  **Iris"— a  picture  of  his  wife, 
with  a  bunch  of  purple  flag  flowers  in  her 
hand — won  high  praise.  The  simplicity  and 
loveliness  of  the  canvas  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  masculine  technique  of  Herkomer's 
"  Miss  Grant,**  Sargent's  awe  inspiring  **  El- 
len Terry,**  and  Boldini*s  grotesque  **  Lady 
Colin  Campbell.** 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Shannon  at  work. 
Imagine  a  slender  man,  rather  under  the 
average  height,  with  fine,  regular  features; 
a  broad,  high  forehead;  a  sensitive  mouth, 
shaded  by  a  dark  mustache,  and  gray  eyes 
that  somehow  give  you  an  impression  of 
black.  A  sweet  faced  woman  sits  on  the 
modePs  throne,  in  a  billowy  whirl  of  white 
satin,  her  graceful  hands  resting  on  the 
arms  of  the  old  mahogany  chair.  The 
artist  stands  in  front  of  her,  with  the  virgin 
canvas  on  an  easel  at  his  side  and  the  well 
filled  pallet  in  his  left  hand.  He  smokes  a 
cigarette,  and  walks  back  and  forward, 
sending  g^y  circles  of  smoke  into  the  air, 
glancing  anxiously  at  the  face  of  his  sub- 
ject. Then  he  picks  up  a  piece  of  charcoal, 
and — no,  the  head  must  be  moved  into  an 
easier  angle.  With  a  few  swift  strokes  he 
makes  the  rough  cartoon.  Another  cigar- 
ette— with  a  courtly  apology  to  the  sitter 
for  smoking — and  another  attack  of  restless 
pacing,  his  eyes  searching  every  point  of 
the  lovely  countenance.  Finally  he  pauses 
before  the  canvas  and  selects  a  wide,  flat 
brash — there  is  not  a  pointed  one  in  his 
studio — and  with  contracted  brows,  and 
eager,  vigilant  eyes,  he  begins  to  touch  in 
the  key  of  the  color  plan.  He  changes 
the  brushes  rapidly,  indicating  with 
vigorous  splashes  the  tone  of  the  hair,  the 
dress,  the  face,  and  the  backg^und,  feel- 
ing his  way  until  the  tones  are  harmoniously 
distributed  and  balanced  with  one  another. 

Now  for  the  actual  portrait  The  painter 
seems  to  be  working  under  the  stress  of 
some  excitement.  His  eyes  brighten,  his 
lips  are  puckered  nervously,  and  the  strong 
white  hand  moves  lightly  over  the  canvas. 
The  woman  in  the  chair  smiles  and  asks  a 
question.  There  is  no  reply.  The  colors 
glow  under  the  painter*s  brush,  and  slowly 
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The  Duchess  of  Portland. 

/"Vom  iht  piftrtut  bf  J.  J.  SiannoH. 


tne  face  emerges  from  a  prismatic  chaos, 
warm  and  gracious.  Still  another  cigarette 
and  a  nimble  turn  about  the  throne,  with 
backward  and  sidewise  peeps  at  the  sitter, 


who  tries  in  vain  to  engage  him  in  con- 
versation. Again  to  the  attack.  His  im- 
agination is  on  fire.  He  works  on  the 
dress,   on  the   hair,   on   the   neck,  on  the 
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"The  Madonna  and  Child." 

/VuJM  Xht  i-atHiins/  by  J.  J.  SiannoH. 

background,  until  the  dominating  tone  of  **  How  beautiful !    And  you  have  done  all 

the  picture  is  reached  in  the  adjustments  this  in  less  than  two  hours  !  " 

of  color.  Mr.  Shannon   smiles,   and  puflFs  at    his 

**  I  can  do  no  more  today."  cigarette. 

In  an  instant  the  sitter  descends  from  the  "  That's  nothing.  Why,  Reynolds  fin- 
throne  and  clasps  her  hands  ecstatically  in  ished  some  of  his  greatest  works  in  eight 
front  of  the  canvas.  hours.     He  could  paint  a  fine  portrait  in 
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four  hours,  when  he  was  pressed  for  time. 
One  of  my  best  pictures  was  done  in  twelve 
hours,  although  Mrs.  Claude  Magniac  had  to 
sit  sixty  times  for  a  half  length  portrait. 
In  her  case  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  with 
the  background.** 

Presently  the  sitter  departs,  and  a  beauti- 
ful Englishwoman,  with  a  rose  in  her  dark 
hair,  glides  across  the  great  hall  to  the 
painter's  side.  It  is  Mrs.  Shannon.  He 
watches  her  face  as  she  scans  his  work. 


*'  Do  you  like  it,  dear?" 

The  cigarette  has  dropped  to  the  floor. 

*'  Like  it?    I'm  actually  jealous." 

Mr.  Shannon  utters  a  sigh  of  relief  and 
gratification.  Then  a  wonderful  little  fairj' 
of  a  girl  comes  dancing  across  the  polished 
floor. 

*•  Do  you  like  the  new  picture,  Kitty?" 

Kitty's  rosy  mouth  is  screwed  up  in  a 
pretty  moue. 

* '  Ugh,  papa  !     I th  all  sthicky  ! ' ' 

James  Creel  man. 
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Xe'er  a  -stEir  unveils  ht-r  light ; 
Dark  and  cheerless  i^  the  tiight ; 
Diirk  iiir  lonjifinjtj  soul  till  thim 
Lend  ibine  ear  unto  my  vow  ! 
CJn  my  fond  love,  pleading  now, 
Smile,  my  lady  I 

If  lo  hold  t!iee  close  from  mine 
Sleep  doth  jealous  :imis  eut\^4tiej 
Oh^  sweet  sleep,  un-  image  wear  I 
Lend  thy  glamour  to  luy  prayer  I 
On  my  dream  eye^i^  pleading  lheti& 
Smile,  my  IgUy  I 
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Walt  Whitman  at  Sixty  Eight. 
From  a  pktdograpk  bf  Roetmood,  iV«w  Tork, 

THE  GOOD  GRAY  POET. 

IVaU  Whitman^ s  unique  figure  in  American  literature — A  sketch  of  the  man  and  his 

life  work,   the  fierce  controversies  he  aroused ,   and  the  enthusiastic 

devotion  of  his  admirers. 


I  ESS  than  four  years  have  passed  since 
^  Walt  Whitman  was  buried  in  Harleigh 
Cemetery,  Camden  ;  but  already  it  is 
clear  that  the  man  and  his  work  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  forgotten  when  the  genera- 
tion that  knew  him  in  the  flesh  shall  have 
passed  away.  As  the  controversies  of  his 
enthusiastic  friends  and  his  bitter  critics  are 
ended  by  the  impartial  verdict  of  calm  de- 
liberation, his  remarkable  writings  have 
gained  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  and 
a  more  general  influence.  Never  during 
his  life  were  they  so  widely  discussed  and 
so  justly  valued  as  today. 

Walt  Whitman  is  the  strangest  and  most 
striking  figure  in  the  whole  history  of  Amer- 


ican literature.  He  defies  comparison  and 
classification.  He  does  not  fit  any  of  the 
measuring  sticks  of  criticism.  We  hardly 
know  what  to  call  his  work.  It  has  no 
rhyme,  no  meter,  and  no  rh)rthm  like  the 
rhythm  of  any  other  singer ;  many  deny 
that  it  is  verse  at  all ;  yet  certainly  it  is  not 
prose.  The  intelligent  reader  who  takes  it 
up  for  the  first  time  may  be  amused,  per- 
haps, at  the  quaint  simplicity  of  the  first 
line  his  eye  may  happen  to  encounter  ;  the 
next  one  may  awe  him  by  its  majesty  of 
thought  and  expression. 

Never,   during  his  life,  was  Whitman's 
audience  a  really  large  one — though  it  grew 
steadily,  and  has  grown  still  more  since  his 
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Facsimile  of  Walt  Whitman's  Handwriting. 


death.  Of  the  firs^edition  of  * '  Leaves  of 
Grass"  only  about  a  dozen  copies  were 
sold,  besides  a  number  of  presentation 
copies — several  of  which  were  returned  to 
the  author  with  insulting  notes.  Yet  while 
some  vituperated  him,  and  the  great  mass 
held  aloof,  to  many  minds  his  writings  were 
nothing  less  than  a  revelation.  There  arose 
a  gradually  widening  coterie  whose  mem- 
bers regarded  him  with  affection — as  did 
quite  or  nearly  all  who  knew  him  personally 
— and  respected  his  writings  as  a  new  gospel 
for  mankind. 

The  diversity  of  criticism  was  extraordi- 
nary. He  was  ridiculed  and  reviled  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Swinburne,  who 
at  first  praised  him  warmly,  afterwards 
compared  him  to  a  drunken  apple  woman 


reeling  in  a  gutter.  In  1865  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  clerkship  in  Washington 
because  the  chief  of  his  bureau  would  not 
allow  such  a  man  to  remain  in  the  depart- 
ment. Even  as  late  as  1882  a  district 
attorney  refused  to  permit  *'  Leaves  of 
Grass  "to  be  published  in  Massachusetts. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  vast  number 
of  encomiums  of  Whitman  that  have  been 
f>enned  by  well  known  men  at  home  and 
abroad,  let  us  take  four  specimens.  This  is 
what  Emerson — then  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  and  of  his  powers — wrote  in  1855, 
when  Whitman  sent  a  copy  of  his  first  vol- 
ume of  poems  to  the  sage  of  Concord  : 

I  am  not  blind  to  the  worth  of  the  wonder- 
ful gift  of  '*  Leaves  of  Grass."  I  find  it  the 
most  extraordinary  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  that 
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Whitman's  House  in  Mickle  Street,  Camden. 

America  has  yet  contributed.  I  am  very  happy 

in  readinfi^  it,  as  great  power  makes 

us  happy.     It  meets  the  demand  I 

am  always  making^  of  what  seemed 

the  sterile  and  stingy  nature,  as  if 

too  much  handiwork  or  too  much 

lymph  in    the    temperament  were 

making  our  Western  wits  fat  and 

mean. 

I  give  you  joy  of  your  free  anc 
brave  thought.  I  find  incomparable 
things  said  incomparably  well.  I 
greet  you  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
career. 

This  last  sentence,  with  what  by 
ordinary  standards  would  be  con- 
sidered questionable  taste,  was 
printed  on  the  binding  of  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  ' '  Leaves  of  Grass. ' ' 
The  result  was  that  many  of 
Emerson's  admirers  severely  criti- 
cised the  sage's  opinion,  but  he 
declined  to  withdraw  or  qualify 
his  utterance  further  than  by  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  private  letter. 

In  1888,  when  it  was  thought 
that  Whitman  was  near  death, 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll  was  asked  to 
speak  at  the  poet's  funeral.  Col- 
onel Ingersoll  hesitated  to  under- 
take this.  A  copy  of  '*  Leaves  of 
Grass"  had  long  been  in  his 
library,  but  he  could  claim  no  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  book 


or  its  autlior.  He  was  then  asked  to  read 
the  volume  anew,  and  he  promised  to  do  so. 
Its  influence  upon  his  mature  judgment  was 
shown  by  what  followed.  Some  time  after- 
ward, hearing  that  the  old  poet  had  rallied, 
but  was  helpless  and  in  poverty,  the  colonel 
was  so  much  moved  that  he  offered  to  pre- 
pare a  special  lecture  forWTiitman's  benefit. 
The  result  was  the  essay  on  '*  Liberty  in 
Literature,"  delivered  in  Philadelphia  in 
October,  1890,  which  netted  nearly  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  its  beneficiary. 

*'\Valt  Whitman,"  declared  Colonel  In- 
gersoll, * '  has  dreamed  great  dreams,  told 
great  truths,  and  uttered  sublime  thoughts. 
As  you  read  the  marvelous  book  called 
*  Leaves  of  Grass,'  you  feel  the  freedom  of 
the  antique  world  ;  you  hear  the  voices  of 
the  morning,  of  the  first  great  singers — 
voices  elemental  as  those  of  sea  and  storm. 
The  horizon  enlarges,  the  heavens  grow 
ample,  limitations  are  forgotten — the  reali- 
zation of  the  will,  the  accomplishment  of 
the  ideal,  seem  to  be  within  your  power. 
Obstructions  becomes  petty  and  disappear. 
The  chains  and  bars  are  broken,  and  the 
distinctions  of  caste  are  lost.  The  soul  is  in 
the  open  air,  under  the  blue  and  stars — ^the 
flag  of  nature." 


Walt  Whitman. 
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Walt  Whitman  at  Sixty  One. 


These  are  strong  words,  but  stronger 
yet  were  those  of  the  eulogy  that  Ingersoll 
pronounced  two  years  later,  when  the  poet 
finally  passed  away:  '*A  great  man,  a 
great  American,  the  most  eminent  citizen 
of  this  republic,  lies  dead  before  us. ' ' 

Both  practical  men  of  affairs  and  members 
of  the  inner  circle  of  literary  culture  were 
profoundly  influenced  by  Walt  Whitman's 
•'unparalleled  and  deathless  writings,"  as 
they  were  termed  by  William  M.  Rossetti, 
who  first  introduced  them  to  English  readers 
by  publishing  a  selection  of  them.  Rossetti 
lent  a  copy  to  his  friend  Mrs.  Gilchrist,  who 


thus  described  her  impressions,  in  a  letter 
written  a  few  days  later  (July,  1869)  : 

I  had  not  dreamed  that  words  could  cease  to 
be  words,  and  become  electric  streams  like 
these.  I  do  assure  you  that,  strong  as  I  am, 
I  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  had  not  bodily  strengfth 
to  read  many  of  these  poems.  In  some  of 
them  there  is  such  a  weight  of  emotion,  such  a 
tension  of  tlie  heart  that  mine  refuses  to  beat 
under  it,  and  that  I  am  obliged  to  lay  the 
book  down  for  a  while.  Then  come  poems 
in  which  there  is  such  calm  wisdom  and 
strength  of  thought,  such  a  cheerful  breadth  of 
sunshine,  that  the  soul  bathes  in  them  renewed 
and  strengthened.     Living  impulses  flow  out 
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Walt  Whitman  at  Fifty  Three. 


of  these  that  make  me  exult  in  life,  yet  look 
longingly  towards  *'the  superb  vistas  of 
death." 

Again,  this  is  an  extract  from  the  full  and 
complete  study  of  Whitman  published  by 
that  finished  Oxonian  scholar  and  critic, 
the  late  John  Addington  Symonds  : 

He  is  an  immense  tree,  a  kind  of  Ygdrasil, 
stretching  its  roots  deep  down  into  the  bowels 
of  the  world,  and  unfolding  its  magic  boughs 
through  all  the  spaces  of  the  heavens.  His 
poems  are  even  as  the  rings  in  a  majestic  oak 
or  pine.    He  is  the  circumambient  air,  in  which 


float  shadowy  shapes,  rise  mirage  towers  and 
palm  groves.  He  is  the  globe  itself  ;  all  seas, 
lands,  forests,  climates,  storms,  snows,  sun- 
shines, rains  of  universal  earth.  He  is  all  na- 
tions, cities,  languages,  religions,  arts,  creeds, 
thoughts,  emotions.  He  comes  to  us  as  lover, 
consoler,  physician,  nurse  ;  most  tender, 
fatherly,  sustaining  those  about  to  die,  lifting^ 
the  children,  and  stretching  out  his  arms  to 
the  young  men.  What  the  world  has  he  ab- 
sorbs. 

These  four  specimen  expressions — to 
which  many  others  might  be  added — are 
suflScient    to    show  Jyi^fte®X^rao^dina^y  en- 
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thusiasm  with  which  Walt  Whitman  in- 
spired some  of  the  best  contemporary  minds. 
Had  that  enthusiasm  been  less  extreme, 
and  had  its  eulogies  tended  less  toward 
hyperbole,  it  might  have  evoked  less  op- 
position from  those  who  did  not  share  in  it. 
Whitman's  own  utterances,  characteristic 
as  they  were  of  the  absolute  frankness  of  his 
unconventional  nature,  were  a  target  for 
many  critics.  He  thus  introduced  himself 
to  the  public : 

An  American  bard  at  last!  One  of  the 
rous^bs,  large,  proud,  affectionate,  eating, 
drinking,  and  breedingr,  his  costume  manly  and 
free,  his  face  sunburnt  and  bearded,  his  pos- 
tures strong  and  erect,  his  voice  bringing  hope 
and  prophecy  to  the  generous  races  of  young 
and  old.  We  shall  cease  shamming,  and  be 
what  we  really  are.  We  shall  start  an  athletic 
and  defiant  literature. 

Then,  after  complaining  of  the  sub- 
serviency of  American  letters  to  foreign 
forms  and  precedents,  he  went  boldly  on  : 

Self  reliant,  with  haughty  eyes,  assuming  to 
himself  all  the  attributes  of  his  country,  steps 
Walt  Whitman  into  literature,  talking:  like  a 
man  unaware  that  there  was  ever  hitherto  such 
a  production  as  a  book,  or  such  a  being  as  a 
writer.  Every  move  of  him  has  the  free  play 
of  the  muscle  of  one  who  never  knew  what  it 
-was  to  feel  that  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior.  Every  word  that  falls  from  his  mouth 
shows  silent  disdain  and  defiance  of  the  old 
theories  and  forms. 

There  is  no  boastfulness  in  all  this,  fur- 
ther than  an  absolutely  frank  statement  of 
Whitman's  thoughts  and  feelings.  His 
estijnate  of  himself— of  his  perfect  original- 
ity, his  utter  disregard  of  established  forms, 
and  his  typically  American  quality — is  a 
remarkably  just  one ;  he  gives  it  without 
the  slightest  pretense  at  the  reticence  that 
convention  calls  modesty.  Not  for  an  in- 
stant can  it  be  maintained  that  he  was  in 
any  sense  a  poseur,  that  he  «ver  cultivated 
notoriety  or  indulged  in  eccentricities  for 
business  reasons,  as  some  of  the  world's 
favorites  have  done.  He  was  wholly  devoid 
of  mercenary  motives,  and  seemed,  through- 
out his  life,  tr»  be  almost  entirely  indifferent 
to  financial  onsiderations.  "I  have  des- 
pised money,"  he  says  of  himself. 

•'Whitman  didn't  even  know  how  to 
make  the  dollar  mark,"  an  old  friend  of  the 
poet's  told  the  writer.  •*  I  have  a  postal 
card  written  in  1887,  a  few  days  after  he 
delivered  his  lecture  on  Lincoln  at  the 
Madison  Square  Theater,  to  tell  me  that 
Andrew  Carnegie  had  sent  him  $350  for  a 
box,  making  the  total  profit  |6oo.  Each 
time,  instead  of  the  dollar  sign,  he  put  the 
cent  mark — a  *  c '  with  a  vertical  line." 


The  same  story  is  told,  indeed,  by  Whit- 
man's whole  life.  He  was  a  Long  Island 
farmer's  son,  who  served  his  time  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  office  of  a  Brooklyn 
newspaper,  and  then  for  two  or  three 
years  taught  country  schools  in  Queens 
and  Suffolk  counties.  At  twenty  he 
started  the  Long  Islandery  in  his  native 
town  of  Huntington — ^a  weekly  paper 
which  is  still  in  existence.  *  *  Only  my 
own  restlessness  prevented  my  establish- 
ing a  permanent  property  there,"  he  him- 
self said;  but  he  preferred  to  plunge  into 
the  more  dramatic  life  of  New  York.  In 
the  metropolis  he  did  all  sorts  of  journalistic 
work,  yet  found  much  time  for  the  study 
that  he  loved  best,  and  which  was  the  great 
formative  influence  of  his  character — the 
study  of  the  people  of  the  chief  American 
city,  of  their  work  and  play,  their  natures 
and  occupations. 

Manhattan  crowds,  with  their  turbulent  musical 
chorus,  with  varied  chorus  and  light  of  the 
sparkling  eye, 

Manhattan  faces  and  eyes  forever  for  me. 

He  had  a  *'  good  sit,"  as  he  termed  it,  at 
the  editorial  desk  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
when  a  political  disagreement  led  to  his 
resignation,  and  he  went— on  the  strength 
of  an  impromptu  offer  made  and  accepted 
one  evening,  between  the  acts,  in  the  lobby 
of  the  old  Broadway  Theater — to  New 
Orleans,  to  edit  the  Crescent  But  he 
drifted  back  to  the  North,  and  opened  a 
small  book  store  and  printing  office  in 
Brooklyn,  where  he  also  issued  the  Freeman 
newspaper. 

**  The  superficial  opinion  about  him, "  says 
a  friend  of  those  early  days,  '*  was  that  he 
was  somewhat  of  an  idler — a  loafer,  but  not 
in  a  bad  sense.  He  always  earned  his  own 
living.  He  wore  plain,  cheap  clothes,  which 
were  always  particularly  clean.  Everybody 
knew  him ;  every  one,  almost,  liked  him.  - 
He  was  quite  six  feet  in  height,  with  the 
frame  of  a  gladiator ;  a  flowing  gray  beard 
mingled  with  the  hairs  on  his  broad,  slightly 
bared  chest.  I  hardly  think  his  style  of 
dress  in  those  days  was  meant  to  be  eccen- 
tric ;  he  was  very  antagonistic  to  all  show 
or  sham." 

At  this  time  he  became  interested  in  some 
building  ventures,  which  were  profitable, 
and  offered  him  the  prospect  of  a  fortune — 
a  prospect  from  which  he  turned  aside, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  to  take  up 
two  other  tasks.  One  of  these  was  his  lit- 
erary life  work,  **  Leaves  of  Grass"  ;  the 
other,  his  self  imposed  mission  to  the  suf- 
ferers of  the  civil  war.  When  his  brother 
George    was  woundedigiflute^^dericksburJlV^ 
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Walt  Whitman  went  to  the  army  on  the 
Rappahannock,  and  nursed  the  wounded 
man  back  to  life.  Finding  himself  in  the 
midst  of  thousands  whose  need  was  no  less 
urgent,  he  remained  as  a  volunteer  hospital 
attendant,  and  worked  unceasingly  for  the 
comfort  of  the  soldiers.  He  toiled  day  and 
night,  and  denied  himself  the  comforts  and 
almost  tne  necessities  of  life,  in  order  to 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  distress  and 
agony  about  him.  His  own  constitution 
gave  way  under  the  terrible  strain  he  put 
upon  it,  and  in  1864  he  was  stricken  down 
by  a  malarial  and  paralytic  seizure.  As 
soon  as  he  was  partially  recovered — he  never 
really  regained  his  health — he  went  back 
again  to  his  hospital  work. 

After  the  war  President  Lincoln — a  man 
whom  Whitman  enthusiastically  admired, 
and  who  had  an  appreciative  regard  for  the 
poet — ^gave  him  a  clerkship  in  the  Interior 
department.  Being  forced  to  resign  this, 
after  Lincoln's  death,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  attorney  generaVs  office,  where  he  re- 
mained till  increasing  physical  disability 
incapacitated  him  for  duty.  He  went  to 
Camden,  the  New  Jersey  suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  there  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life  were  si>ent — at  first  in  his  brother's 
house  on  Stevens  Street,  and  later  in  a  little 
frame  cottage,  328  Mickle  Street,  where  he 
lived  alone,  with  a  single  attendant.  He 
died,  after  a  long  and  gradual  sinking  of 
his  bodily  powers,  in  March,  1892. 

During  these  last  years,  in  spite  of  the 
dark  clouds  of  poverty  and  physical  weak- 
ness, nothing  could  mar  the  poet's  patient 
and  cheery  philosophy.  He  was  happy  in 
the  ministration  of  many  devoted  friends,  in 
the  knowledge  that  his  work  had  found  an 
assured  place  in  literature,  and  that  the 
bitterness  of  its  critics  had  yielded  to  the 
kindly  appreciation  of  a  widening  audience. 
All  through  his  life,  indeed,  criticism  had 
vexed  him  very  little.  When  "Leaves  of 
Grass  "  was  first  issued,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words,  ' '  aroused  such  a  tempest  of  anger 
and  condemnation,"  he  went  off  to  the  east 
end  of  Long  Island,  and  "spent  the  late 
summer  and  all  the  fall— the  happiest  of 
my  life — around  Shelter  Island  and  Peconic 
Bay.  Then  came  back  to  New  York  with 
the  confirmed  resolution — from  which  I 
never  afterwards  wavered — to  go  on  with  my 
poetic  enterprise  in  my  own  way."  His 
work  was  for  the  man  that  had  ears  to  hear; 
the  poet  had  no  quarrel  with  him  that 
heard  it  not.  In  this  and  other  ways  Whit- 
man showed  the  "malice  toward  none," 
the  "good  will  toward  all,"  of  his  ideal 
American,  Abraham  Lincoln.     His  charity 


was  as  wide  as  mankind ;  all  human  beings, 
from  king  to  slave,  were  his  brothers. 
"He  iy  democracy,"  Thoreau  said  of  him. 
Whatever  he  hoped  or  claimed  for  himself, 
he  hoped  and  clamed  for 

You,  whoever  you  are,  flush  with  myself. 
To  the  lowest  human  outcast  he  says,  "  Not 
till  the  sun  excludes  you  do  I  exclude  you.'* 

That  noble  line  sums  up  the  practical  side 
of  Walt  Whitman's  religion.  He  was  sin- 
cerely religious,  though  he  frankly  declared 
his  disregard  of  the  orthodox  creeds. 

I  heard  what  was  said  of  the  universe  ; 
It  is  middling  well  as  far  as  it  g:oes — but  is  that 
all? 

Accepted  theology  did  not  satisfy  him  ;  yet 
he  was  full  of  reverence  for  the  spiritual 
side  of  life. 

I  say  the  whole  earth,  and  all  the  stars  in  the 

sky,  are  for  Religrion's  sake. 
I  say  no  man  has  ever  yet  been  half  devout 

enough, 
None  has  ever  yet  adored  or  worshiped  half 

enough, 
None  has  begrun  to  think  how  divine  he  himself 

is,  or  how  certain  the  future  is. 

I  say  that  the  real  and  permanent  grandeur  of 
Tliese  States  must  be  their  religion  ; 

Otherwise  there  is    no  real    and    permanent 
grandeur ; 

Nor  character,  nor  life  worthy  the  name,  with- 
out Religion  ; 

Nor  land,  nor  man  or  woman,  without  Religion. 

He  had  two  profound  beliefs — in  the  exist- 
ence of  God  and  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

I  know  I  am  deathless. 

I  know  this  orbit  of  mine  cannot  be  swept  by  a 

carpenter's  compass. 
I  know  I  shall  not  pass  like  a  child's  carlacne 

cut  with  a  burnt  stick  at  night. 
I  know  I  am  august, 
I  do  not  trouble  my  spirit  to  vindicate  itself  or 

be  understood. 

My  rendezvous  is  appointed,  it  is  certain  ; 
The  Lord  will  be  there  and  wait  till  I  come, 

on  i>erfect  terms  ; 
The  great  Camerado,  the  lover  true  for  whom 

I  pine,  will  be  there. 

Technically  Whitman  may  be  Classified  as  a 
pantheist — a  believer  in  a  divine  spirit  man- 
ifested in  the  universe  and  permeating  every 
part  of  it — though  his  philosophy  is  by  no 
means  identical  with  that  of  Spinoza  or  any 
other  pantheistic  thinker. 

The  title  of  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  is  char- 
acteristic and  expressive.  It  is  not  the 
artificial  blossom  of  the  hothouse  nor  the 
stately  flower  of  the  ordered  garden,  but 
the  native  growth  of  the  open,  untilled 
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meadow.  '*I  wished  my  work,**  the  poet 
said,  **  to  be  something  that  would  not 
easily  die — something  that  neither  cold  nor 
heat  would  hinder  from  growing,  nor 
trampling  feet  would  kill." 
A  child  said,  *'  What  is  the  g^rass  ?  "  fetching  it 

to  me  with  full  hands  ; 
How  could  I  answer  the  child  ?    I  do  not  know 

what  it  is  any  more  than  he. 
I  guess  it  must  be  the  flag  of  my  disposition, 

out  of  hopeful  green  stuff  g^rowing. 
These  lines  are  from  one  of  Whitman^s  ear- 
liest utterances— the  "Song  of  Myself."  In 
his  valedictory,  the  *'  Backward  Glance  O'er 
Traveled  Roads,"  he  thus  sums  up  the  pur- 
poses, the  "bases  and  object  urgings  "  of 
his  life  work : 

The  word  I  myself  put  primarily  for  the  de- 
scription of  them  as  they  stand  at  last  is  the 
word  Suggestiveness.  I  round  and  finish  little, 
if  anything.  The  reader  will  always  have  his 
or  her  part  to  do,  just  as  much  as  I  have  had 
mine.  I  seek  less  to  state  or  display  any  theme 
or  thought,  and  more  to  bring  you,  reader,  into 
the  atmosphere  of  the  theme  or  thought — there 
to  pursue  yotu*  own  flight.  Another  impetus- 
word  is  Comradeship  as  for  all  lands,  and  in  a 
more  commanding  and  acknowledged  sense 
than  hitherto.  Other  word-signs  would  be 
Good  Cheer,  Content,  and  Hope. 

It  was  curious,  perhaps,  that  from  the 
first  Whitman  received  a  more  favorable 
hearing  in  Europe  than  among  his  fellow 
countrymen .  Mme .  Blanc  ( *  *  Th.  Ben tzon '  * ) 
introduced  him  to  French  readers,  Freili- 
g^th  to  Germany,  and  Nencione  to  Italy. 
In  England — ^a  country  always  more  tole- 
rant than  America  of  revolt  against  con- 
vention— "Leaves  of  Grass"  found  its 
readiest  acceptance.  Such  men  as  Ruskin, 
Carlyle,  Moncure  Conway,  and  the  late 
Lord  Houghton  (better  known  as  Richard 
Monckton  Milnes)  were  among  its  first 
champions.  Irving,  when  in  America, 
went  to  Camden  to  see  the  poet.  Tennyson, 
though  his  own  key  was  so  widely  different 
from  Whitman's,  warmly  admired  him,  and 
used  to  pen  him  a  friendly  letter  at  the 
beginning  of  each  year.  *  *  Dear  old  man, '  * 
one  of  the  last  of  these  began,  "  I,  the  older 
man,  send  you  a  New  Year's  greeting  ;"  and 
one  of  the  last  letters  written  by  the  Eng- 
lish laureate  was  a  note  of  thanks  to  a  cor- 
respondent in  America,  who  had  forwarded 
him  a  notice  of  the  peaceful  ending  of  the 
life  of  "  brave  old  Walt." 

A  description  has  already  been  given  of 
Whitman's  appearance  in  the  prime  of  his 
manhood.  The  portrait  engraved  on  page 
140  belongs  to  the  same  period ;  those  on 
pages  138,  141,  and  142  show  him  in  later 
life,  when  in  features  and  expression   be 


bore  a  decided  resemblance  to  Longfellow. 
The  likeness  may  be  strikingly  shown  by 
comparing  the  cut  on  page  138  with  the 
portrait  of  the  older  poet  published  in  Mun- 
SEy's  in  December,  1894.  Whitman's  face 
is  Longfellow's,  scarred  by  years  of  toil  and 
suffering  that  never  fell  to  the  peaceful  lot 
of  the  New  England  bard. 

Here  is  the  picture  of  the  "good  gray 
poet  "  drawn  by  one  of  his  friends,  William 
Douglas  O'Connor,  in  his  story  of  "The  Car- 
penter," which  gives  a  sympathetic  and  re- 
markable character  study  of  Whitman  : 

The  newcomer  was  tall  and  stalwart,  with  a 
brow  not  large,  but  full,  and  seamed  with 
kindly  wrinkles  ;  a  complexion  of  rosy  clear- 
ness ;  heavy  lidded,  firm  blue  eyes,  which  had 
a  steadfast  and  draining  regard  ;  a  short,  thick,' 
gray  beard  almost  white,  and  thinly  flowing 
dark  g^y  hair.  His  countenance  expressed  a 
rude  sweetness.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long, 
dark  overcoat,  much  worn,  and  of  such  uncer- 
tain fashion  that  it  seemed  almost  a  gaberdine. 
He  looked  an  image  of  long  experience  with 
men,  of  immovable  composure  and  charity,  of 
serene  wisdom,  of  immortal  rosy  youth  in  his 
reverend  age. 

Of  personal  anecdotes  of  Whitman,  many 
are  treasured  in  the  recollection  of  those 
who  knew  him.  To  one  of  the  closest  of  the 
friends  of  his  later  life — Mr.  J.  H.  Johnston, 
of  New  York — we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
the  facts  recited  in  this  article,  as  well  as 
for  the  material  for  the  accompanying  illus- 
trations, culled  from  his  unique  collection 
of  books,  portraits,  and  other  memorabilia 
of  the  poet.  Whitman  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  Mr.  Johnston's  house,  which  thereupon 
became  a  Mecca  for  a  host  of  pilgrims  of  all 
stations  or  conditions.  One  visitor  might 
be  Whitelaw  Reid  or  John  Burroughs,  the 
next  some  old  soldier  whose  wounds  the 
poet  had  nursed  in  war  time.  One  such 
man,  the  driver  of  one  of  the  old  Broadway 
stages,  spent  a  whole  afternoon  with  Whit- 
man, whom  none  of  his  visitors  delighted 
more.  The  veteran — grateful  according  to 
his  means — had  brought  a  coffee  cup  and 
saucer  as  a  present  for  his  old  friend,  who 
valued  the  trifling  gift  highly,  and,  hap- 
pening to  leave  it  in  New  York,  had  it  sent 
after  him  to  Camden. 

One  story  of  Whitman,  which  has  prob- 
ably never  been  published,  tells  of  a  visit 
he  made  to  some  Indian  prisoners  in  Kansas, 
during  his  **  wander  years"  before  the 
civil  war.  It  was  at  Topeka,  the  State  cap- 
ital, and  with  the  poet  were  Governor  St. 
John,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  John 
W.  Forney,  then  clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Some  thirty  Indians,  all  of 
them  chiefs,  were  grouped  in  the  jail  yard. 
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where  they  sullenly  squatted    with    their  would  do.**    The  leading  chief  looked  at 

blankets  wrapped  about  them.    The  Gover-  him  for  a  moment,  grasped  his  proffered 

nor  was  formally  presented  to  them,  but  not  hand  with  an  emphatic  *'  How !  '*  and  turned 

a  savage  moved.     They  saw  in  the  official  to  mutter  something  to  the  other  Indians, 

the  power  that  had  taken  away  their  liberty.  Thereupon  each   of  the  thirty  aborigines 

The  sheriff  was  introduced,  and  next  Colonel  rose  and  took  the  poet*s  hand  in  turn.     **  I 

Forney,  with  precisely  the  same  result.    Not  suppose,*'  said  Whitman,  "  they  recognized 

an  Indian  would  notice  them.      Then  Walt  the  savage  in  me — a  comradeship  to  which 

Whitman,  in  his  flannel  shirt  and  broad  their  nature  resp>onded.** 

brimmed  hat,  stepped  forward  and  held  out  Perhaps,    too,    the    keen    eyed    Indians 

his  hand — "partly  out  of    mischief,**   he  agreed   with  what  Abraham   Lincoln   said 

said  in  narrating  the  incident,  "  and  partly  when  he  first  saw   Whitman:    '*  Well,  he 

out  of  mere  curiosity  to    see    what    they  looks  like  a  wfl»  /  ** 

Richard  H.   Titherington. 
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Lachesis  spins ; 

And  from  her  fatal  distaff  flows 
A  pitchy  thread — the  warp  of  woes 
That  are  to  be,  the  woof  of  sin 

Predestined  to  enmesh  the  soul 
Of  man.     Full  thrice  accursed  those 
Whose  luckless  lives  today  begin. 
The  strand  is  strong,  the  web  is  wide  ; 
Ensnared  by  crime  or  lust  or  pride, 
It  drags  its  victims  to  the  hole 
W^here  shame  crowned  Death  forever  grins. 
The  mist  veiled  moon  shows  pale  and  hoar, 
The  restless  river  frets  its  shore  ; 
A  plunge,  a  shriek,  one  less,  one  more — 
Lachesis  spins. 

Lachesis  spins ; 
And  now  a  slender  thread  of  gold 
The  distaff  yields.     *Tis  wealth  untold 
To  those  who,  all  unwitting,  wear 
The  web  of  gossamer  the  Fate 
Now  spins.     For  health  and  love  enfold 
Them,  like  rich  garments,  fine  and  fair  ; 
And  wisdom,  honor,  wit,  or  power 
Entwines  them  from  their  natal  hour 
With  potent  meshes  intricate. 
One  bom  today  forever  wins. 

The  moonbeams  flit  across  the  floor. 
The  loved  ones  weep  when  all  is  o*er  ; 
A  nation  mourns,  one  less,  one  more — 
Lachesis  spins. 

Hfnry  B.  Culver. 
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THE  PRICE  OF  A  MAN. 

\_Being  the  Personal  Explanation  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Mercer,'] 


I  HAVE  suddenly  become  famous  as 
a  detective.  The  fact  is  known  all 
atx>ut  this  part  of  the  world ;  it  has 
been  published  in  the  county  papers,  and 
the  city  dailies  have  spoken  of  me  as  in- 
strumental in  bringing  to  justice  a  murderer, 
for  which  I  received  a  thousand  dollars  as 
reward.  I  write  these  lines  that  I  may  fully 
state  the  facts  upon  which  these  reports  are 
based,  and  to  end  the  unpleasant  notoriety 
I  have  gained.  I  am  not  a  vainglorious 
person.  I  have  my  share  of  pride,  but  I 
am  not  one  of  those  ministers  who  seek  to 
be  famotis  outside  of  their  calling.  No  one 
who  knows  me  can  deny  that  modesty  is  my 
chief  characteristic  ;  in  fact,  my  best  friends 
have  told  me  that  this  trait  has  often  stood 
in  the  way  of  my  just  advancement. 

The  events  I  shall  relate  here  comprise 
the  only  remarkable  episode  in  my  life. 
At  school  I  was  a  well  behaved  boy,  noted 
for  neither  mischief  nor  intelligence.  My 
main  delight  is  in  making  the  rounds  of 
my  parish  and  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  my  people.  My  sermons  are  not 
brilliant.  There  was  a  time  when  I  dreamed 
of  being  a  great  pulpit  orator,  but  I  have 
long  ago  made  up  my  mind  that  my  gifts 
do  not  lie  in  that  direction.  My  discourses 
are  reasonably  acceptable  to  the  people  ; 
still,  if  I  excel  at  all,  it  is  as  a  pastor. 
I  am  an  unnoticed  man  in  company.  Pass- 
ing me  on  the  street  you  would  never  think 
of  inquiring  about  me.  So,  when  this 
fanfare  appeared  in  the  newspapers  about 
my  ferreting  out  a  famous  criminal,  and  all 
the  rude  and  vulgar  were  agog  at  me,  it 
was  extremely  distasteful.  I  admit  that 
at  first  I  had  a  flush  of  pleasure  at  seeing 
my  name  so  often  in  print,  but  I  have 
put  away  that  satisfaction  as  being  unworthy 
of  me. 

I  want  to  tell  the  things  in  my  mind  in 
the  order  of  their  occurrence.  I  am  not 
a  story  writer,  and  have  no  literary  skill 
in  arranging  the  events  of  my  tale.  I  wish 
I  did  have.  I  would  like  to  dress  this  nar- 
rative in  the  language  of  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson, or  of  Charles  Reade.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  character  of  James  Ratcliffe  has 
much  that  is  beautiful  in  it,  and  if  I  only 


had  the  art  to  arrange  the  incidents  which  I 
know,  I  should  preach  a  great  sermon. 

I  like  a  good  story.  Some  brethren  ob- 
ject to  novels.  Dr.  Ambrose,  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  our  conference,  in  whose 
judgment  I  have  great  confidence,  says 
there  are  real  woes  enough  in  the  world 
Mrithout  inventing  artificial  ones.  He  has 
often  reproved  me  for  having  works  of  fic- 
tion in  my  library.  But  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  tiere  were  deeper  truths 
than  facts.  One  can  take  real  occixrrences 
and  so  turn  them  as  to  form  a  lie.  So  he 
can  tell  his  fancies  in  such  a  way  that  they 
shall  be  profoundly  true.  However,  I  have 
not  this  latter  art.  I  must  confine  myself 
to  a  plain  account  of  the  most  peculiar  case 
of  James  Ratcliffe. 

I  had  just  finished  my  supper  one  evening, 
and  was  helping  the  children  with  their  les- 
sons, when  the  maid  announced  that  a  man 
wished  to  see  me  in  the  parlor.  I  drew  on 
my  coat  and  went  to  him.  He  stood  up  as 
I  came  into  the  room,  and  I  saw  that  he 
seemed  to  be  a  well  to  do  workman.  He 
had  a  short,  brown  beard,  light  blue  eyes, 
and  a  dignified  and  reserved  appearance, 
although  he  was  evidently  not  one  used  to 
moving  in  what  we  call  good  society.  I 
took  him  to  be  about  thirty  five  years  of 
age.  His  voice  was  deeply  resonant  and 
his  utterance  slow.  He  rarely  took  his  eyes 
from  my  face  during  our  interview. 

"You  are  the  Reverend  Mercer?**  he 
asked. 

**Yes,  sir,**  I  answered.  **  Will  you  not 
be  seated?** 

**  Do  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  ?  **  he  in- 
quired abruptly. 

**  Certainly  I  do.** 

**  Do  you  think  that  His  example  of  self 
sacrifice  should  be  literally  followed  ?  Is  it 
ever  right  in  these  days  to  give  one  life  to 
save  another?** 

*' Under  proper  circumstances  I  think 
it  is.*' 

"  Well,  I  have  been  to  your  church,  sir, 
and  heard  you  preach.  I  think  you  are  a 
good  man.  I  want  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
my  life.  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you  ; 
and  before  I  can  do  it,  I  must  confide  in 
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you  a  sacred  trust.  That  trust  is  my  life's 
secret.'* 

I  begged  him  to  think  twice  before  he  did 
this,  as  I  had  no  desire  to  mingle  unneces- 
sarily in  another's  private  affairs  or  receive 
a  secret  that  might  be  burdensome  to  me. 

**Some  one  must  take  this  burden,"  he 
replied.  "It  is  not  for  you,  as  God's  man, 
to  refuse  to  take  what  has  been  weighing 
me  down  for  years." 

With  this  he  began  at  once  to  relate  his 
story. 

'  •  I  never  had  a  father  or  mother,  that  I 
can  remember,"  he  said.  **The  earliest 
thing  I  can  recollect  is  being  with  a  lot  of 
other  children  in  a  big  house  somewhere, 
with  a  great  yard  around  it.  I  suppose  it 
was  an  orphan  asylum,  or  foundlings'  home, 
or  some  such  place.  I  was  sent  into  the 
country,  in  Nebraska,  while  still  young, 
to  a  family  of  good  people.  I  worked  on 
the  farm  and  went  to  school  some.  When 
I  was  about  twenty  years  old  the  farmer 
died  ;  his  widow  sold  the  place,  and  moved 
away.  She  made  no  provision  for  me,  be- 
cause, I  think,  she  had  some  relatives  that 
never  liked  my  being  with  the  old  folks, 
and  were  afraid  that  they  would  give  me 
some  of  their  property.  So  they  got  the 
old  lady  away,  and  I  was  sent  adrift. 

•  •  Then  I  lived  the  life  of  a  farm  hand.  I 
won't  go  into  all  of  the  details.  They  are 
unnecessary.  I  will  hurry  and  get  to  the 
matter  that  stands  out  like  a  blotch  on  my 
memory.  It  has  no  connection  with  the 
rest  of  my  life.  It  seems  like  the  devil  had 
just  reached  in  and  dabbed  a  big  splash  of 
red  paint  on  my  history.  I  ain't  bad.  I 
never  was.  Not  that  I  am  religious  ;  I  have 
been  converted  at  several  meetings,  but  be- 
ing a  hired  hand,  and  just  drifting  around 
from  pillar  to  post,  I  never  was  no  good  to 
any  church,  and  finally  I  quit  joining  them. 

**  I  won't  go  over  it  all,  sir,  but  just  say  it 
was  at  a  party  one  evening  that  it  happened. 
I  got  drunk.  I  don't  like  liquor  ;  it  turns 
my  stomach.  But  I  drank  then.  I  don't 
know  why — except  it  was  just  to  be  smart 
and  not  take  a  dare  from  the  boys.  Going 
home,  we  all  got  into  a  row.  I  never  knew 
how  it  came  about,  but  I  killed  one  of  the 
men.  No,  I  didn't,  either ;  it  was  the  red 
devil  inside  of  me  that  done  it,  or  I  wouldn't 
have  kept  on  beating  him.  I  was  crazy. 
When  my  mad  fit  had  run  itself  out  the 
drunk  was  all  gone,  too,  and  I  stood  there 
over  his  body  as  sober  as  I  expect  to  be 
when  I  stand  before  God  A'mighty's  throne 
and  He  asks  me  about  it.  There  was  two 
or  three  fellers  along,  and  one  says, 

'• '  I^rd  !    Jim,  what  'a'  you  done? ' 


** '  Done  ! '  I  says.  *  I  don't  know,  Ike.' 
And  I  stood  there  with  the  club  in  my  hand 
I'd  killed  him  with — ^just  stood  there  like 
an  idiot. 

**  Then  one  of  the  boys  says,  *We'd  better 
git,  boys,'  and  we  all  lit  out  as  hard  as  we 
could.  I  run  'most  all  night  and  hid  next 
day  in  a  swamp.  I  kep'  on  running  and 
hiding  for  two  weeks,  living  off  of  hand- 
outs, till  I  struck  the  Missouri  River.  I 
got  a  job  there  on  a  boat  as  a  roustabout, 
and  went  down  the  Mississippi.  1  was  in 
New  Orleans  for  some  time.  One  day  there 
I  got  hold  of  a  paper  and  found  the  story  of 
my  crime.  I  saw  by  it  that  the  young  fellow 
I  had  killed  was  the  son  of  wealthy  parents. 
The  father  had  offered  a  thousand  dollars 
reward  for  my  capture." 

He  drew  forth  an  old  pocket  book,  and 
taking  from  it  a  soiled  scrap  of  newspaper, 
handed  it  to  me.  I  read  hastily  the  account 
of  a  murder,  written  in  usual  newspaper 
English,  and  saw  that  it  tallied  with  what 
my  visitor  had'said. 

*'  Now,  sir,"  he  continued,  '*  I  don't  want 
to  be  tedious,  and  won't  go  over  a  whole  lot 
that  I  might  tell  you.  I  have  suffered  a 
thousand  deaths  for  that  crime.  But,  before 
God,  I  have  been  straight  ever  since  then, 
just  as  I  always  had  been  straight  before 
then.  I  must  have  had  a  good  mother.  I 
don't  believe  it  was  her  fault  that  I  never 
knew  her.  I  never  did  want  to  do  anything 
wrong.  Since  that  terrible  day  I  have  never 
touched  a  drop  of  liquor,  although,  as  you 
may  suppose,  I  have  had  plenty  of  chances. 

**  I  have  been  in  this  town  going  on 
three  years.  I  got  a  job  in  a  paper  mill 
about  a  month  after  I  came  here,  and  have 
been  working  there  ever  since.  I  began  as 
a  common  laborer,  but  have  worked  my 
way  up,  and  for  the  last  year  have  been 
getting  three  dollars  a  day  as  foreman.  I 
boarded  around  at  different  places  at  first, 
but  finally  I  struck  the  Widow  Emmons' 
house,  and  have  been  there  for  about  two 
jrears.  She  lives  in  the  north  edge  of  town. 
Do  you  know  her?  No?  Well  she  is  a 
good  woman.     She  has  been  kind  to  me." 

He  paused  for  a  while,  seeming  under 
grreat  embarrassment,  and  fumbled  with  the 
lapel  of  his  overcoat. 

*'  I  may  as  well  confess,  sir,  to  you,  as 
you  are  God's  man,  that  I  love  her.  Don't 
tell  it."  He  looked  guiltily  aroimd,  as 
though  he  suspected  some  one  might  have 
overheard  him.  **  It  is  not  for  me,  a 
criminal,  to  love  her,  who  is  as  good  as  an 
angel. 

' '  She's  got  two  children  and  a  little  home. 
She  keeps  boarders.  I  hadn't  been  there 
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long  till  I  learned  the  struggle  that  little 
woman  was  making  against  fate.  It  seems 
there  is  a  mortgage  on  her  property.  She 
told  me  about  it.  Not  that  I  ever  conversed 
with  her,  as  you  may  say,  as  friend  and 
equal  ;  but  after  my  day's  work  I  would 
drop  into  the  kitchen  as  she  was  getting 
supper,  to  dry  my  boots,  or  some  such 
thing,  and  she  got  into  a  way  of  talking  to 
me  about  her  affairs.  The  interest  on  the 
mortgage  is  something  enormous,  and,  what 
with  keeping  her  children  in  school  and 
making  ends  meet,  she  kept  running  be- 
hind. She  might  have  got  along  better 
if  she  had  set  a  poorer  table,  but  she  said 
she  never  could  stand  to  see  working  men 
have  poor  food. 

**  As  I  say,  I  often  dropped  into  the 
kitchen,  and  sat  around.  Them  children 
kind  o'  took  to  me.  Phil  he'd  climb  into 
my  lap  and  make  me  tell  him  stories  till 
he*d  go  to  sleep,  almost  every  evening.  I 
tell  you  Phil  is  the  most  beautiful  child  I 
ever  saw.** 

The  man  rubbed  a  tear  from  his  cheek, 
and  continued:  **  He  is  the  most  confiding 
little  fellow  you  ever  saw.  Why,  when  I 
would  look  at  that  little  head  laying  on  my 
arm,   and  all  them  curls  falling  over  my 

coat  sleeve,  why  it  just *'     He  drew  out 

his  handkerchief  and  mumbled  into  it. 

**  Laurie,  the  little  girl,**  he  went  on  in 
a  minute,  "  is  a  likely  one,  too,  I  tell  you. 
Smart !  Why,  there  ain*t  nothing  that  that 
young  one  don*t  know.  Whenever  she  gets 
into  a  new  reader  she  just  up  and  learns  it 
by  heart.     What  do  you  think  of  that  ? 

"  Well,  when  I  found  out  the  circum- 
stances, I  sent  the  biggest  part  of  my 
month's  pay  regularly  through  the  post 
office  to  her,  marking  it,  *  From  a  friend.* 
I  remember  the  first  time  she  got  any  money 
I  sent  her.  She  told  me  all  about  it,  and 
wondered  who  in  the  world  it  could  be. 
She  was  mighty  pleased,  I  tell  you.  Her 
face  flushed  up  and  her  eyes  brightened. 
Why,  sir,  the  saints  o*  heaven  couldn't  be 
prettier  than  that  woman  was  then. 

**  But,  in  spite  of  all,  the  mortgage 
couldn't  be  paid.  It  is  due  in  three  months. 
It's  killing  that  woman.  If  she  loses  her 
home,  what  will  become  of  her — and  little 
Phil?  She*s  rassled  too  hard  vnth  that 
debt  to  have  it  down  her  now.  Now,  sir, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  thought  of  the  other 
night  I  was  awake,  just  a-thinking.  Sud- 
denly a  thought  hit  me — like  it  was  a  brick. 
It  knocked  me  clear  out  of  bed.  I  got  up 
and  stood  like  a  fool  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  I  put  on  my  clothes  and  walked  out 
where  I  could  get  some  fresh  air,  for  my 


head  was  bursting.  Mr.  Mercer,  there  is 
just  a  thousand  dollars  needed  to  make 
that  woman  happy.  Mr.  Mercer,  that's 
the  price  that  I  will  bring  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice." 

Ratcliffe  paused.  I  suppose  he  expected 
me  to  say  something  ;  but  I  couldn't  think 
of  a  word,  and  sat  fidgeting  in  my  chair. 
At  last  he  went  on. 

**But  I  could  never  see  them  again. 
Think  of  Phil,  and  the  pleasure  of  sitting 
by  and  seeing  her  work !  When  these 
things  came  to  me  I  thought  I  couldn't 
stand  to  do  it.  Then  I  said  to  myself, 
*  Who  are  you  ?  You  are  a  criminal,  a 
murderer.  You  need  never  hope  for  any 
happiness  in  this  world.  It  would  be  better 
for  her  that  you  go  away.  Why  not  make 
your  going  away  worth  something  to  her  ? 
She  don't  think  any  more  of  you  than  just 
as  a  common  boarder.  You  must  be  miser- 
able all  your  life.  She  can  be  happy.' 
And  then  I  kind  o'  thought,  too,  that  I'd 
find  a  sort  of  contentment  in  being  hung  or 
going  to  the  penitentiary,  because  I'd  know 
that  my  secret  was  out,  and  the  load  would 
be  off  of  my  heart.  So  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  it. 

'*So  that's  why  I  come  to  you.  I  want 
you  to  take  me  to  the  authorities  and  give 
me  up,  but  make  sure  that  you  get  my  re- 
ward. Thompson's  my  name  here.  My 
real  name  is  James  Ratcliffe.  She'll  never 
know.  I'd  a  little  rather  she  wouldn't. 
Take  the  money  and  pay  the  mortgage. 
Don't  deny  me,  sir,  for  if  you  do  I  must  get 
some  one  else  to  do  it.  They  may  cheat 
her  and  keep  the  money.  I  thought  you, 
being  a  minister,  would  be  sure  to  give  it  to 
her." 

He  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  come  close  to 
me  in  the  earnestness  of  his  entreaty.  I 
arose  also.  We  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes  in  silence.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  the  greatest  man  I  ever  knew. 

**  Won't  you  do  it?"  he  asked  plead- 
ingly. 

•'  Let  me  think,"  I  said. 

I  am  slow  at  conclusions.  I  turned  away 
from  him  and  walked  to  the  window.  As  I 
looked  out  into  the  darkness  I  tried  to 
grasp  the  situation.  The  decision  I  came 
to  was  this  : 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  nerved  himself  to 
do  a  heroic  action  ;  it  may  hang  him  or  im- 
prison him  for  life  ;  but  he  will  be  glad  over 
it  throughout  eternity  ;  and  when  he  meets 
me  in  heaven  he  will  thank  me.  I  deter- 
mined to  accept  his  proposition.  If  I  had 
not  believed  in  heaven  I  would  not  have 
done  so.     I  turned  to  him  and  said, 
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*•  James  Ratcliffe,  I'll  do  it." 

He  grasped  my  hand  with  a  grip  that 
made  it  ache  for  two  days,  and  said,  *'  God 
bless  you  !  *'  Then  he  sat  down  in  his  chair 
and  wept  like  a  little  child. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  county  seat 
and  consulted  the  officials.  Communica- 
tion was  had  with  the  authorities  where  the 
crime  was  committed,  and  we  found  out 
that  the  reward  money  would  certainly  be 
paid  upon  the  arrest  of  the  murderer.  To 
cut  matters  short,  I  will  say  that  in  three 
months  James  Ratcliffe  was  behind  the  bars 
of  the  Nebraska  State  penitentiary  under  a 
sentence  of  life  imprisonment,  and  Mrs. 
Emmons  received  a  check  for  one  thousand 
dollars  from  an  unknown  person. 

It  was  not  more  than  a  day  after  she  had 
received  the  money,  however,  that  she 
called  at  my  house.  She  was  not  what  you 
would  term  a  handsome  woman,  but  she  had 
a  very  sweet  and  gentle  face. 

"Are  you  the  preacher  who  received  the 
reward  for  the  arrest  of  James  Ratcliffe  ?  *' 
she  asked.     I  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'*  Well,  I  am  Mrs.  Emmons,"  she  said. 
**  I  know  who  the  man  you  arrested  is.  He 
is  James  Thompson.  A  new  boarder  told 
me  so,  and  showed  me  his  picture  in  the 
newspaper.  I  have  come  to  tell  you,  sir, 
that  you  are  mistaken.  You  are  all  wrong. 
That  man  is  no  criminal.  He  is  a  good  man. 
Why  did  you  do  what  you  did?" 

'*  I  did  it  because  he  laid  it  upon  me  to 
do,  Mrs.  Emmons.  Of  his  own  free  will  he 
chose  the  higher  path  of  self  sacrifice.  He 
never  intended  that  you  should  know." 

She  looked  at  me  haughtily  a  moment. 
**  And  you  never  intended  to  tell  me  !"  she 
said.  "  Here,  here,  take  the  money — it  is 
blood  money.  The  curse  of  God  is  on  it." 
She  sat  down  and  rocked  herself  and  sobbed. 

"Did  you  like  Mr.  Thompson,  or  Rat- 
cliffe?" 1  asked. 

"Like?  1  loved  him.  I  love  him  yet.  I 
always  will  love  him.  I  would  rather  be 
with  him  in  his  cell  today  than  to  have  the 
finest  house  in  this  town.  He  was  the  best 
man  I  ever  knew.  My  children  just  wor- 
shiped him.  I  knew  'twas  him  all  the  time 
that  was  sending  me  his  wages.  He  was  so 
simple,  he  thought  I  didn't !  But  women 
see  things,  sir  ;  they  don't  have  to  be  told. 
And  to  think  that  he  done  Ms  for  me  ! " 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
sobbed  bitterly.  '  *  I  know  he  is  a  good  man, ' ' 
she  said  in  a  moment.  "  He  is  gentle  with 
creatures ;  even  the  cat  and  the  bird  liked 
him.  He  liked  to  fix  around  flowers.  He 
was  so  quiet  and  tender  in  all  his  ways.  Ok, 


no,  no,  sir ;   a  man  like   that  cannot  have 
the  heart  of  a  murderer." 

She  dried  her  eyes  quickly  and  got  up. 
"  I  do  not  want  the  money,  sir;  keep  it, 
keep  it."  She  drew  her  shawl  about  her 
thin  shoulders  and  went  out. 

*  *  «  « 

When  I  had  finished  telling  James  Rat- 
cliffe's  story  to  Governor  Crounse,  in  his 
private  office  at  the  capital  of  Nebraska,  he 
was  silent  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  "  Is 
this  man  sentenced  for  life  ?'  * 

"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  Then  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  the 
rest  of  us !  Meet  me  at  ten  o'clock  Tuesday 
morning  at  the  State  penitentiary." 

I  was  tliere  punctually  at  the  hour,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Governor's  carriage 
appeared.  We  went  together  into  the 
prison  office.  James  Ratcliffe  was  called. 
He  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  thanked 
me  again  for  what  I  had  done.  While  the 
warden  was  talking  to  the  Governor,  he 
tjOok  me  to  one  side  and  whispered, 

"How  is  sker' 

"What's  that  he  whispered  to  you,  Mr. 
Mercer?"  the  gruff  old  Governor  asked, 
looking  suddenly  around. 

I  told  him.  Then  he  stood  up  before  tlie 
prisoner  and  said, 

"James  Ratcliffe,  here  is  your  pardon. 
You  are  a  free  man.  Go  back  with  Mr. 
Mercer,  and,"  he  added,  smiling,  "if  you 
don't  niarry  Mrs.  Emmons  inside  of  a 
month,  I  shall  have  you  hanged." 

But  James  Ratcliffe  was  not  hanged.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  slipping  a  noose  of  a 
different  sort  from  that  of  a  hangman  about 
his  neck,  shortly  afterwards.  It  was  a 
■noose  that  bound  him  to  Mary  Emmons  for 
life,  and  constituted  him  the  lawful  guar- 
dian of  little  Phil  and  Laurie.  Instead  of 
taking  a  fee  I  handed  to  the  bride  one  thou- 
sand dollars  which  I  had  earned  by  my 
detective  service. 

And  so  I  feel  that  I  acquired  my  un- 
pleasant notoriety  in  a  good  cause.  There 
are  many  things  in  the  matter  which  are 
far  from  disagreeable.  Not  the  least  among 
these  is  one  that  I  want  to  mention ;  per- 
haps some  of  my  readers  will  understand. 
Little  Phil  had  observed  how  much  his 
mother  and  his  new  father  thought  of  me, 
and  had  discerned  that  I  was  in  some  way 
making  them  very  happy  ;  so  when  I  went 
to  leave  the  house  he  ran  after  me  and 
pulled  my  coat. 

"What  do  you  want,  little    fellow?"    I 
asked,  taking  him  up  in  my  arms. 
J     "I  want  to  kiss  you,"  he  said. 

Frank  Crane. 
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The  question  whether  it  is  more  desirable  to  be  born  to  poverty  or  to  wealthy  discussed 

by  leading  men  in  the  practical  world  of  business  and  politics — The  opinions 

of  Ex  Senator  Ingalls,  Frederic  R,  Couderty  Ex  Governor  Flower, 

Oscar  Straus,  and  Henry  Clews, 


THAT  riches  are  the  root  of  evil  is  a 
familiar  maxim  of  the  copybook ; 
that  they  are  also  the  most  power- 
ful engine  of  good  is  a  matter  of  universal 
experience.  The  happiness  of  the  indivi- 
dual may  be  said  to  depend  first  on  the 
condition  of  his  mind,  then  on  that  of  his 
body,  and  only  in  the  third  place  on  that  of 
his  purse  ;  but  his  importance  to  his  neigh- 
bors is  measured  primarily  by  this  last 
standard.  We  divide  men  broadly  into  rich 
and  poor  ;  and  the  distinction  counts  for 
more,  in  the  world  of  today,  than  any 
mental  or  physical  differentiation. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  the  laws  forbade 
men  to  leave  their  property  to  their  children, 
few  fortunes  would  be  amassed,  for  the  chief 
motive  for  the  quest  of  wealth  would  be  de- 
stroyed .  Paternal  affection  is  almost  always 
stronger  than  the  love  of  self.  And  yet  it 
may  be  that  in  shielding  his  sons  from  the 
possibility  of  want,  and  guarding  them 
from  contact  with  the  hardships  of  poverty, 
the  rich  man  is  doing  them  a  positive  and 
irreparable  injury.  Such  at  least  is  the  in- 
evitable conclusion  from  the  opinions 
gathered  for  Munsey's  from  some  of  those 
best  qualified  to  speak  upon  the  problems 
of  practical  sociology.  Here,  for  example, 
are  the  views  expressed  by  Henry  Clews, 
the  well  known  New  York  banker,  upon 
the  question  of  the  advantage  or  disadvant- 
age of  being  born  to  the  inheritance  of 
wealth  : 

**  To  those  unlucky  sons  of  fortune  who 
are  not  born  with  superior  natural  abilities, 
the  advailtages  of  wealthy  parentage  are 
very  great,  because  their  money  inheritance 
may  supply  their  mental  deficiency ;  but  as 
a  rule,  little  is  expected  of  such  men  and 
women.  On  the  other  hand,  a  young  man 
possessed  of  natural  and  brilliant  talents  is 
most  likely  to  develop  them  if  he  has  to 
depend  upon  his  own  resources,  for  neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  great  inventors 
have  all  been  wretchedly  poor.  Their 
efforts  to  provide  for  their  wants  made  close 


application,  determination,  and  industry  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  with  them.  This 
urgent  and  irrepressible  incentive  has  al- 
ways been  the  most  effectual  in  the  develop- 
ment of  great  talents. 

'*The  Almighty  never  intended  a  boy  to 
come  into  the  world  that  had  not  within 
him  the  necessary  qualifications  to  occupy  a 
place  in  life,  and  the  abilities  which,  if 
exerted,  will  provide  for  his  own  needs  and 
for  those  of  his  family  besides,  should  he 
have  one. 

*'The  conspicuously  successful  men — and 
their  number  is  comparatively  small — are 
the  ones  who  fully  appreciate  their  strong 
and  their  weak  points,  and  who  apply  their 
abilities  in  the  most  advantageous  channels. 
The  reason  why  so  many  people  come  into 
the  world  and  go  out  of  it  leaving  no  mark, 
and  perhaps  scarcely  a  remembrance,  is 
because  their  lives  have  been  misdirected,  if 
not  misspent,  and  because  their  abilities 
have  been  hidden,  like  the  light  under  the 
bushel,  by  their  un propitious  surroundings. 

* '  These  observations  may  strike  some  of 
my  readers  as  too  harsh.  To  convince  them 
that  my  views  correspond  with  recorded 
facts,  let  me  recall  a  notable  instance — the 
case  of  William  Orton,  the  well  remembered 
president  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  very 
intimate  with  this  gentleman,  and  in  one  of 
our  talks  he  gave  me  this  account  of  himself. 

'**I  was  born  not  only  poor,*  he  said, 
*  but  very  poor,  with  no  possibility  of  getting 
the  slightest  assistance  from  any  relative  or 
friend.  As  a  necessary  means  of  existence, 
I  obtained  a  situation,  and  after  two  or  three 
years*  hard  work  I  climbed  up  to  a  salary 
of  ten  dollars  a  week.  At  this  point  I  met 
a  young  woman  of  whom  I  at  once  became 
fond.  For  some  time  after  our  engagement, 
I  hesitated  to  assimie  the  resp>onsibility  of 
marriage  on  so  small  an  income  as  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  However,  we  finally 
determined  to  run  the  risk,  and  were  married. 
Then  a  child  was  born,  which  made  an  ad- 
ditional responsibility,3^u|^^^^rtf^)ipy^l^ 
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commensurately  with  the  requirements,  and 
the  additional  income  came.  In  due  time  a 
second  child  was  bom,  making  further 
efforts  necessary.  With  my  shoulders  still 
under  the  wheel,  my  family  increased  un- 
til we  counted  twelve  children,  and  as  I 
was  a  fond  father  the  necessity  of  meeting 
my  constantly  increasing  responsibilities 
impelled  me  to  exertions  which  enabled  me 
to  provide  better  for  my  large  family  than  I 
could  at  the  start  of  my  married  life  for  one 
small  baby. 

**  *You  see,*  concluded  Mr.  Orton,  *  if  a 
young  man  will  only  select  his  proper  call- 
ing, work  hard  during  the  day,  and  sleep 
well  during  the  night — which  hard  work,  as 
a  rule,  renders  both  necessary  and  possible — 
he  is  bound  to  maintain  himself  in  this 
world,  fulfil  his  mission,  be  a  good  citizen, 
a  good  husband,  and  a  good  father,  and 
leave  an  honored  name  behind  him.' 

**On  this  subject,"  Mr.  Clews  adds,  **I 
can  say  no  more,  I  can  say  nothing  stronger 
and  more  to  the  point  than  my  late  friend 
has  done.  If  I  had  the  choice,  I  would 
rather  be  bom  poor  and  acquire  a  com- 
petency by  my  own  efforts,  than  be  the  son 
of  a  CrcEsus  with  small  opportunity  to  show 
the  stuff  within  me." 

Frederic  R.  Coudert,  a  New  Yorker  whose 
career  in  law,  politics,  and  diplomacy  en- 
titles his  opinion  to  the  respect  due  to 
wide  experience  and  versatile  success, 
reaches  a  similar  conclusion  from  a  some- 
what different  standpoint. 

**  There  are  distinct  advantages,"  he  says, 
*  *  in  being  born  rich,  and  there  are  equally  dis- 
tinct advantages  in  being  bom  not  rich.  I 
avoid  the  statement  that  it  is  well  to  be  bom 
poor,  for  I  cannot  see  the  benefit  of  pov- 
erty— ^grinding,  cruel  poverty.  We  know, 
of  course,  that  men  have  been  bom  and 
cradled  where  no  fairy  godmother  was 
within  hearing  distance  of  their  baby  cries, 
and  that  they  have  nevertheless,  by  mental 
brawn,  fought  their  way  to  the  front.  But 
these  are  the  heroes  of  life,  the  scarred 
giants  for  whom  the  world  had  to  make 
way  and  provide  room  at  the  top.  These 
exceptions  prove  nothing.  Like  the  eccen- 
tricities exhibited  at  a  dime  museum,  they 
establish  the  proposition  that  nature  in- 
dulges in  occasional  frolics,  and  destroys  or 
disregards  the  barriers  which  she  herself 
has  set,  and  within  which,  with  unimpor- 
tant variations,  she  usually  disports  herself. 

* '  Confining  my  answer  to  this  big  country 
of  ours,  and  with  this  reservation,  I  would 
say  that  it  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  be 
bom  rich.  The  law  was  laid  down,  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  that  by  the  sweat  of  his 


face  man  should  earn  his  bread.  The  poor 
fellow  whose  father's  bank  account  will  not 
allow  him  to  sweat  is  much  to  be  pitied. 
The  splendid  effects  of  brave  and  successful 
perspiration  are  unknown  to  him.  He 
cannot  use  the  first  personal  pronoun  in 
connection  with  honest  achievement ;  he 
cannot  certainly  know  whether  he  was  born 
man  enough  to  win  a  prize  in  the  struggle 
for  life.  He  shines,  if  at  all,  by  a  reflected 
light,  the  mitigated  radiance  that  is  given 
him  by  paternal  coin  ;  but  the  great  joy  of 
the  first  dollar  gallantly  made  by  hard  work 
he  may  never  know.  Even  if  he  tries  to 
work  at  some  respectable  business — the 
law,  for  instance — he  cannot  quite  feel  sure 
that  the  clients  would  come  but  for  tlie 
fact  that  he  puts  up  *  Dives,  Junior, '  on  his 
door. 

**The  love  of  work  is  not  a  heaven  bom 
gift.  It  is  developed  by  stem  necessity 
until  it  becomes  habit.  There  is  no  pro- 
moter of  honest  industry  like  quarter  day, 
when  you  are  the  tenant ;  no  spur  like  the 
shadow  of  the  sinister  collector  who  reminds 
you  of  that  unpaid  bill.  When  Erskine 
took  the  bar  and  the  bench  by  storm  in  the 
case  that  made  him  great,  he  ascribed  his 
success  to  the  fact  that,  as  he  rose  to  speak, 
he  felt  his  children  tugging  at  his  gown  and 
Glamoring  for  bread.  His  rich  and  stingy 
old  Iwrother  was  not  so  far  wrong  when  he 
attributed  his  brilliant  junior's  success  to  the 
fact  that  he  himself  had  always  refused  to 
help  the  younger  man  in  his  struggle  for 
subsistence. 

"The  history  of  our  rich  men  shows  the 
same  thing.  How  few  of  them  would  have 
built  up  such  stately  fortunes  if  necessity 
had  not  rung  them  up  in  the  morning, 
stimulated  the^l  by  day,  and  sat  by  their 
troubled  bedside  at  night !  They  learned 
to  love  work  in  time,  but  the  rugged  face 
of  coerced  effort  has  no  smiles  for  the  be- 
ginner. It  is  only  long  acquaintance  that 
softens  the  hard  features,  and  helps  men  to 
learn  the  greatness,  the  beauty,  the  hap- 
piness of  successful  effort  and  personally 
achieved  success. 

*'  Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  moder- 
ate poverty  is  good  and  great  wealth  is  bad, 
we  shall  all  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to  get 
rich,  if  we  may;  but  our  children  may  have 
to  encounter  the  happy  condition  which  we 
so  justly  commend." 

A  characteristic  expression  is  sent  us 
by  John  J.  Ingalls,  the  brilliant  Kansan 
whose  retirement  from  the  United  States 
Senate,  five  years  ago,  left  an  intellectual  gap 
in  that  body  which  Mr. Ingalls  may  before 
long  refill. 
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**  Honorably  acquired  and  rationally  em- 
ployed," writes  Mr.  Ingalls,  "there  is  no 
other  form  of  power  so  permanent,  sub- 
stantial, and  palpable  as  that  which  accom- 
panies the  possession  of  money.  The  de- 
sire for  money  is  the  supreme  passion  of 
the  human  race ;  seldom  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  what  it  commands  and  what  it 
brings.  Multitudes  are  indifferent  to  fame, 
glory,  pleasure,  and  ambition,  but  every- 
body wants  money.  Maturity  forgets  the 
jo3rs  of  youth,  and  age  sinks  into  apathy 
that  cares  nothing  for  the  pleasures  of  love, 
or  the  exultation  of  success  ;  but  the  need 
of  money  survives  the  decay  of  the  facul- 
ties, and,  beginning  with  the  cradle,  ends 
only  at  the  grave. 

**  To  be  bom  rich  is  to  come  at  once  into 
possession  of  the  means  of  the  highest  phys- 
ical nurture  and  intellectual  culture,  the 
best  ph3rsician  in  illness,  congenial  compan- 
ionship, the  wisest  instructors,  cultivated 
leisure,  books,  travel,  familiarity  with  the 
worid,  attractive  apparel,  the  delight  of  the 
senses,  the  ability  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
the  passions  and  the  appetites  before  the 
capacity  of  happiness  is  extinct,  the  luxury 
of  doing  good,  the  relief  of  su£fering,  con- 
solation in  bereavement,  exemption  from 
hardship,  superiority  to  many  of  the  acci- 
dents of  time  and  fate. 

**  These  conditions  should  be  favorable  to 
felicity  and  g^reatness.  But  destiny  is  sar- 
donic. It  wears  a  grinning  mask.  Its  de- 
crees are  inexorable.  Unless  man  struggles 
he  deteriorates.  There  is  no  enduring  hap- 
piness that  is  not  earned.  Black  care  sits 
behind  the  horseman,  and  satiety  waits  upon 
the  footsteps  of  those  who  without  effort 
can  gratify  every  desire.  No  man  can  reach 
the  highest  development  of  his  powers  ex- 
cept under  the  spur  and  pi-essure  of  neces- 
sity ;  and  the  youth  who  is  conscious  that 
he  has  a  fortime  at  his  command  is  prone  to 
yield  to  the  seductions  of  sense,  and  become 
incapable  of  strenuous,  self  denying  activity. 
The  temptation  to  sloth,  indulgence,  and 
excess  are  too  often  irresistible. 

**  Of  the  great  civil  and  military  leaders 
of  this  generation,  the  scholars,  the  invent- 
ors, the  men  of  affairs,  the  poets,  the  ora- 
tors, who  have  achieved  the  highest  renown 
in  America,  not  one  has  been  born  to  wealth 
or  reared  in  luxury  and  ease.  Those  who 
are  to  do  the  work  and  win  the  prizes  of  the 
coming  age,  which  is  to  be  the  richest  epoch 
of  time,  will  not  be  foimd  among  the  gilded 
youth  of  1895,  who  neither  toil  nor  ^in,  but 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  now,  in  poverty 
and  privation,  are  striving,  against  formid- 
able obstacles,  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate. 


*'  But  considering  the  chances  against  the 
acquisition  of  either  fortune  or  fame,  where 
do  many  are  called  and  so  few  chosen,  to  the 
majority,  doubtless,  it  may  well  seem  more 
dedrable  to  be  born  with  a  million,  even 
with  the  certainty  of  dying  in  an  alnia> 
house,  than  to  be  bom  a  pauper  with  the 
remote  contingency  of  dying  a  plutocrat." 

As  a  sturdy  type  of  the  self  made  Ameri- 
can, Ex  Governor  Roswell  P.  Flower  speaks 
with  the  authority  of  experience  on  the 
powers  and  the  possibilities  of  the  young 
man  whose  only  capital  is  enetgy  and  ambi- 
tion. Yet  he  recognizes  that  the  million- 
aire's son  has  his  special  opportunities — if 
he  will  use  them. 

'*As  I  was  not  bom  rich,  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  fully  qualified  to  say  anything 
about  the  advant£^ges  of  starting  life  in 
affluent  circumstances.  I  can  readily  per- 
ceive, however,  the  benefits  that  would 
nattu^lly  arise  in  each  case.  In  some  in- 
stances, what  might  be  beneficial  to  one, 
would  i»ove  injurious  to  another.  It  all 
depends  upon  one's  temperament,  or  per- 
haps one's  environment.  I  can  readily  see 
where  one  bom  wealthy,  as  the  term  is 
used  and  understood  in  this  age,  can  further 
improve  his  condition  and  position,  as  he 
has  the  means  to  assist  himself — ^that  is, 
provided  he  will  use  his  opportunities.  One 
favored  with  an  abundance  of  means  natur- 
ally has  every  wish  and  desire  gratified. 
He  is  benefited  in  one  way  by  the  material 
improvement  of  his  surroundings,  and  may 
strive  further  to  develop  his  fortune  in  a 
legitimate  and  honorable  way.  One  of  the 
special  advantages  he  enjoys  is  his  ability 
to  equip  himself  with  a  better  and  higher 
education  than  can  be  reached  or  gained  by 
most  poor  boys.  His  wealth  allows  him  to 
travel,  and  thus  broaden  his  mind  by  obser- 
vation—one of  the  best  means  of  mental 
improvement  in  the  world,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn. 

•*  Where  one  bom  rich  seeks  to  devek>p 
himself  fiuther,  and  in  so  doing  elevates 
the  standard  of  humanity,  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  community  that  he  inherited  an 
abundance  of  this  world's  wealth.  But  the 
great  evil,  it  seems  to  me,  that  attaches  to 
being  bom  rich,  is  th^t  in  far  too  many 
cases  the  person  so  favored  is  deprived  of 
all  incentive  or  ambition  to  exert  his  powers, 
and  thus  becomes  a  drone.  He  finds  him- 
self, on  the  threshold  of  life,  in  actual 
possession  oi  what  another  man  devotes  a 
lifetime  to  secure,  and  thus  becomes  an  in- 
different spectator  instead  of  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  activity  in  professional,  finan- 
cial,  commercial,    and^ij^^^p^e^l^gle 
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Many  instances  might  be  cited  where  vast 
fortunes  bequeathed  to  those  bom  to  wealth, 
but  unable  to  retain  it,  have  been  rapidly 
dissipated.  The  cause  is  perfectly  plain. 
It  is  the  sheer  incompetency  of  rich  men's 
sons  who  have  failed  to  improve  their 
opportunities  for  development.  The  grasp 
of  practical  affairs  is  bom  only  of  experience; 
it  cannot  be  inherited. 

*'  It  is  always  the  hope  and  ambition  of 
the  poor  man  to  better  his  condition  in 
every  way  he  can.  He  desires  to  make  for 
himself  a  name  in  the  world.  Fame  is  a 
great  magnet,  no  less  than  riches.  His 
Mdsh  to  reach  a  certain  plane  in  life  is  the 
poor  man's  greatest  incentive  to  action, 
and  leads  him  to  accomplish  results  that 
the  rich  would  consider  impossible. 

*'  One  of  the  principal  disadvantages  of 
being  bom  rich,  and  of  the  life  of  luxury 
that  is  likely  to  follow,  is  the  fact  that 
when  some  disaster  like  a  financial  crisis 
suddenly  confronts  the  inheritor  of  wealth, 
he  is  generally  ill  equipped  to  meet  the 
strain,  and  is  likely  to  be  cmshed  in  the 
wreck.  On  the  other  hand,  had  he  in  early 
life  divorced  himself  from  the  prevailing 
luxury  of  indolence,  and  properly  developed 
his  powers,  the  crisis  could  have  been  met 
and  heroically  resisted. 

"  I  know  of  no  better  illustration  of  the 
whole  question,"  concludes  Mr.  Flower, 
**  than  the  difference  between  those  who  live 
in  warm  and  cold  countries.  In  a  warm  coun- 
try, men's  ordinary  wants  are  bountifully 
supplied,  and  the  natives  dream  through  a 
lazy  existence.  Let  disaster  strike  them, 
and  they  will  be  found  incapable  of  coping 
Mrith  their  difficulties.  The  peoples  of  the 
northern  countries  are  hardier  races,  made 
so  by  the  sterner  training  they  receive  from 
nature.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  To 
sum  up,  if  one  bom  rich  appreciates  and 
improves  his  position,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
him  ;  if  not,  it  is  a  disadvantage." 

The  last  contribution  to  this  contempor- 
ary sym|)osium  comes  from  Oscar  Straus, 
formerly  United  States  minister  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  a  leading  New  York  busi- 
ness man. 

"The  obstacles  poverty  imposes,"  Mr. 
Straus  says,  "and  the  alluring  temptations 
of  riches,  have  been  subjects  for  moralists  in 
all  ages.  *  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  rich- 
es, '  says  the  proverb— doubtless  because  the 
path  of  safety  lies  between  the  two.  Whether 
the  advantages  of  being  bom  rich  are 
greater  than  the  disadvantages,  is  neither  a 
question  of  statistics,  nor  a  problem  capable 
of  mathematical  solution.  The  answer  de- 
pends upon  the  indi\*idual,  his  inherited 


tendencies,  his  early  training,  and  his  aspi- 
rations. Poverty,  and  the  necessity  to  de- 
pend upon  one's  self  to  win  a  way  through 
life  by  the  exercise  of  virtue — using  that 
term  in  its  broadest  sense — is  indeed  a 
wholesome  discipline,  provided  the  obsta- 
cles to  be  overcome  are  not  greater  than  the 
effort  and  the  qualities  the  individual  can 
command.  These  qualities  are  not  alone 
moral;  much  depends  upon  health,  strength, 
and  physical  endurance.  The  moralists 
point  to  the  immortal  dead  who  have  *  left 
footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,'  and  single 
out  the  many  who  have  struggled  through 
poverty  to  fame  ;  but  they  neglect  their 
statistics,  and  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  not 
one  child  in  a  thousand  is  bom  with  riches. 

**  While  there  is  no  royal  road  to  knowl- 
edge, yet  that  road  has  been  trodden  by  the 
scions  of  the  wealthy  as  well  as  by  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Riches  afford  oppor- 
tunities ;  so  do  the  qualities  which  consti- 
tute genius,  but  whether  these  opportuni- 
ties are  to  be  of  advantage  depends  upon 
each  individual  who  is  so  endowed. 

*'  In  all  ages  have  parents  been  solicitous 
to  afford  their  children  the  advantages  and 
opportunities  that  wealth  brings ;  and  this 
desire  has  been  shown  by  parents  who 
themselves  were  born  and  reared  in  poverty, 
equally  with  those  who  were  bom  and 
reared  in  riches.  May  it  not,  therefore, 
with  some  justice  be  inferred  that  this  uni- 
versal desire  of  parents  is  itself  proof  that 
the  advantages  of  riches  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantages ?— or,  as  the  poet  says : 
"  This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confessed. 
Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  depressed. 

"If  we  look  for  an  answer  among  the 
wrecks  of  life,  in  the  poorhouses,  among 
the  *  submerged  classes,'  we  shall  doubtless 
find  that  of  these  unfortunate  beings  not 
one  in  a  thousand  was  bom  with  riches  ;  on 
the  contrary,  many  of  them  have  failed  be- 
cause they  never  were  properly  equipped 
for  the  struggle  for  existence,  by  reason  of 
the  disadvantages  imposed  by  poverty. 
For  these  there  was  no  formative  period  ; 
like  sickly  plants  in  a  cellar  grown,  they 
never  acquired  the  strength  to  stand  alone. 

'*  The  advantages  of  riches,  or  at  least  of 
sufficient  of  the  world's  goods  to  keep  pau- 
perism at  a  distance  and  poverty  from  the 
door,  were  perhaps  never  more  felicitously 
expressed  than  by  the  peasant  poet : 

"  Gather  gear  by  every  wile 

That's  justified  by  honor, 
Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge. 

Nor  for  a  trained  attendant ; 
But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
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IT  was  nearly  five  o'clock,  and  Beth  was 
tired  enough  to  sit  down  on  the  curb- 
stone and  weep. 

**Not  more  than  seven  rooms,  whether 
it's  a  house  or  a  flat/*  Ada  had  stipulated. 
"  And  be  sure  that  the  servant's  room  isn't 
in  the  basement,  for  no  woman  would  sleep 
there,  and  I  won't  have  a  Chinaman  ;  they 
are  just  as  likely  to  murder  the  whole 
family  as  not.  The  baby  has  got  to  have 
a  sunny  nursery,  and  we  must  have  a  guest 
chamber,  of  course.  It  would  be  nice  if 
there  was  a  music  room  where  I  could 
practise  without  bothering  Harvey,  and  a 
little  smoking  den  out  of  the  dining  room 
would  be " 

••But,  Ada,"  Beth  interposed,  •'that's  a 
great  deal  more  than  seven  rooms." 

••Is  it?  Oh,  of  course;  I  forgot  the 
kitchen.  Well,  leave  out  anything  but  the 
nursery.  As  long  as  the  walls  are  pretty 
and  the  house  is  sunny — you'd  better  get  a 
comer  house,  Beth — yes,  dear,  mother's 
coming !  And  mind,  Beth  " — ^this  from  the 
stairs — **  we  can't  pay  a  cent  over  forty  dol- 
lars, and  we'd  rather  pay  thirty  five.  Be 
sure  it's  a  nice  neighborhood,  and  hot  and 
cold "    But  Beth  had  fled. 

For  three  hours  she  had  tramped  up  and 
down  the  Western  Addition,  list  in  hand, 
rushing  in  where  any  one  but  a  house 
hunter  would  have  feared  to  tread,  and 
getting  gloriously  snubbed  in  consequence. 
She  broke  up  tfite-d-t^tes,  interrupted  fam- 
ily rows,  assisted  at  a  fire,  and  barely 
escaped  a  funeral.  The  hunt  became  a 
nightmare  of  glaring  pavements,  and 
placarded  windows  that  enticed  her  in  with 
their  impudent  **  To  Let,"  and  grinned 
maliciously  when  she  went  away  disap- 
pointed. There  had  always  been  a  tradi- 
tion to  the  effect  that  Beth  was  a  little  shy, 
but  after  the  first  half  hotu:  she  found  that 
she  was  by  nature  brazen.  A  woman  could 
not  walk  down  her  own  front  steps  without 
Beth's  plunging  after  her  to  ask  how  much 
rent  she  paid,  and  which  was  the  sunny 
side  of  the  street.  Gradually  she  began  to 
feel  a  growing  dislike  for  her  sister  in  law, 
and  a  positive  hatred  for  the  baby.  That 
"  sonny  nursery"  was  like  a  ghost  at  her 
elbow,  warning  her  away  from  every  door. 

There  was  just  one  house  left  on  the 


list.  It  was  the  most  promising  of  all,  but 
she  had  avoided  it  before.  When  you've 
told  a  man  you  never  could  care  for  him  in 
that  way,  and  parted  from  him  with  some- 
thing very  like  a  quarrel,  it  isn't  exactly 
nice  to  take  a  house  for  your  sister  in  law 
directly  across  the  street  from  his  home, 
when  everybody  knows  you  spend  more 
than  half  your  time  with  her.  It  would 
look  as  if  you  wanted--people  are  silly 
enough  to  say  an3rthing.  For  herself,  she 
didn't  think  much  of  a  man  who  could  ask 
you  to  marry  him  one  month,  and  go  bicy- 
cling all  the  time  with  that  Cragan  girl  the 
next.  Beth  honestly  believed  those  were 
the  reasons  she  had  left  that  house  till  the 
last.  If  any  one  had  suggested  that  Walter 
generally  got  home  about  five,  she  would 
have  wanted  to  know  what  earthly  difference 
that  made  to  her,  and  would  have  been  very 
angry  indeed. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  house,  as  near  what 
Ada  wanted  as  it  was  reasonable  to  expect, 
with  a  sunny  comer  room  for  the  nursery, 
and  a  clean  odor  of  new  paint  and  paper. 

•*  It  is  exactly  what  they  want,"  she  de- 
cided, looking  around  the  nursery  with 
deep  satisfaction.  '*  And  it  is  all  in  such 
nice  order.  I  wonder  which  way  the  house 
fronts?"  She  went  to  the  window,  then 
opened  it  with  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
noise  and  leaned  out  regardless  of  the  fresh 
varnish.  A  young  man  passing  below 
glanced  up,  then  stopped  short  in  surprise. 
Oh,  Beth,  Beth  !  You  who  despise  the  Cra- 
gan girl  because  she  is  not  above  small 
maneuvers,  you  who  never  walk  past  the 
club  unless  that  is  undeniably  your  way, 
who  pride  yourself  on  having  no  small 
motive  for  word  or  deed,  after  all  you  are 
but  a  woman.  There  was  no  harm  in  fling- 
ing up  the  window,  or  even  in  knocking  on 
it  if  you  had  wanted  to,  but  in  that  look  of 
genuine  surprise  as  you  heard  your  name, 
there  was. 

*•  Beth  I  "  said  the  young  man,  wonder- 
ing. 

•*  How  do  you  do,  Walter?  "  she  said  in 
the  grave,  rebuking  tone  we  use  to  people 
whom  we  have  vowed  never  to  speak  to 
again  as  long  as  we  live. 

••What  are  you  doing  up  there?"  h^ 
asked,    tr3dng    to    be  Jip^d  »|id    natur^lC 
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*'  Have  you  set  up  housekeeping  by  your- 
self?'* 

•'I'm  looking  for  a  house  for  Ada,"  she 
explained.  "  This  is  the  best  I  have  found 
yet,  though  I  don't  altogether  like  the 
neighborhood." 

* '  Perhaps  you  would  like  it  better  if  I 
moved  out  of  it,"  he  said  meekly.  This 
was  exactly  what  she  had  meant;  but  she 
had  not  exp>ected  him  to  show  that  he  under- 
stood, so  she  answered  hastily, 

'*  It's  rather  far  from  the  cars,  that's  all. 
Harvey  has  to  go  down  town  early,  you 
know. ' ' 

*'  I  see,"  he  replied.  Then  he  looked  up 
at  her  with  a  sudden  smile.  **  Please  can't 
I  come  up  and  shake  hands  with  you  ?' '  he 
asked.  Beth  had  smiled  back  before  she 
realized  what  she  was  doing,  so  up  he  came, 
aeveral  steps  at  a  time.  He  found  her 
standing  in  the  hall  looking  rather  fright- 
ened. 

*'Oh,  Walter,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
**I  just  heard  such  a  funny  noise,  as 
though  some  one  sneezed  right  behind  me. 
I  was  in  here' ' — going  into  the  corner  room 
rather  fearfully — "and  it  seemed  to  come 
from  that  side,  near  the  chimney." 

'*  You  always  hear  spooky  noises  in  empty 
hovises,"  he  answered,  stooping  to  look  up 
the  chimney.  *  *  No  burglar  could  get  into 
that  little  flue.  It  wouldn't  even  hold  his 
jimmy.** 

**  Perhaps  it's  haunted,"  suggested  Beth. 

*'  Oh,  ghosts  have  gone  out  of  fashion, 
like  valentines  and  keeping  Sunday,"  he 
answered.  **  You  never  would  find  one  in 
this  neighborhood.  There's  an  old  suit  of 
clothes  behind  the  door— maybe  you  heard 
it  bag  at  its  knees.  But,  seriously,  Beth, 
you  ought  not  to  go  around  empty  houses 
by  yom-self.     I  hate  to  have  you."  , 

•'  You  do,  do  you ! "  thought  Beth  defi- 
antly, to  cover  a  little  thrill  of  delight. 
Aloud  she  said,  ''At  the  last  moment  Har- 
vey found  he  couldn't  get  away,  and  I  was 
tired  of  putting  it  off,  so  I  just  came  alone. 
Ada  does  so  long  to  be  settled,  and  she  isn't 
able  to  go  around  herself  yet.  Be  careful  of 
that  varnish,  it's  still  wet.  I'm  going  to 
get  most  of  the  furniture  for  her,  too,  and 
see  about  mattings  and  carpets  and  rugs. 
Do  give  me  some  artistic  ideas.  I  don't 
know  where  to  begin."  Beth  was  talking 
nervously,  trying  to  ward  off  the  awkward 
pause  that  was  ready  to  fall  at  any  moment. 

"  Have  lots  of  lamps,  and  places  for  open 
fires,  and  dark  shiny  floors  that  will  reflect 
the  legs  of  the  chairs,"  he  began. 

"You  don't  put  down  hard  wood  floors 
in  rented  houses,"  she  interrupted. 


"Oh,  well,  you  would  in  this  one,"  he 
said.  "Have  a  deep  leather  chair  with  a 
standard  lamp  beside  it  where  a  fellow  can 
read  the  papers." 

"  With  a  rose  colored  shade  to  throw  a 
pink  glow  over  everything,"  added  Beth, 
growing  interested.  "And  little  silver 
lamps  on  the  dining  table." 

"  A  little  round  table,  just  big  enough  for 
a  man  and  his  wife,"  he  went  on  excitedly. 

*  •  And  a  place  for  the  high  chair  as  soon 
as  the  baby  is  big  enough." 

"What?  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  And  a 
barrel  full  of  matches  in  plain  sight  in  every 
room." 

"  And  ash  trays  attached  to  every  chair, 
so  that  the  ashes  need  not  be  deposited  on 
the  floor.    And  lots  of  puffy  cushions." 

"  And  a  divan  in  the  comer  where  we 
could — I  mean,  your  sister " 

"Walter,  I  heard  it  again — that  queer 
little  cough.  Listen!"  She  had  come 
close  to  him,  evidently  startled.  "I'm  sure 
I  heard  something." 

"Wasn't  it  a  mouse  in  the  wall?"  he 
asked,  offering  the  masculine  solution  for 
all  feminine  terrors. 

"  No,  it  was  a  human  sound,  like  a  choked 
Q^  sneeze.  It  might  have  come  from  the 
next  room."  Walter  boldly  led  the  way, 
closely  followed  by  Beth,  who  was  surrep- 
titiously holding  a  comer  of  his  coat,  to  his 
vast  delight.     All  was  empty  and  silent. 

"  You  see,  there  isn't  any  one,"  he  said. 
"  This  isn't  a  bad  room.  If  you  want  any 
ideas  about  furnishing,  why  don't  you  ask 
Miss  Cragan  ?  She  is  awfully  good  at  that 
sort  of  thing."  Beth's  face  changed  inde- 
scribably. If  she  had  been  in  another  walk 
of  life,  you  would  have  said  that  she  turned 
up  her  nose.  I  don't  know  the  polite 
equivalent. 

"Thanks,  I'm  afraid  our  ideas  would 
hardly  harmonize,"  she  said.  "Well,  I'm 
very  glad  to  have  seen  you,  Walter,  but  you 
mustn't  let  me  detain  you."  This  in  the 
most  society  of  tones,  as  a  mild  punishment 
for  dragging  in  that  Cragan  girl.  Walter, 
however,  thought  she  was  giving  him  a 
hint,  and  straightened  himself  up  rather 
huffily. 

"  Please  remember  me  to  your  sister," 
he  said,  with  an  expressionless  handshake. 
' '  I  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  your  hunt. 
Good  afternoon." 

' '  Thank  you.  Good  by , "  she  said  coolly , 
so  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
go,  which  he  did  with  much  dignity, 
shutting  the  door  behind  him  with  exagge- 
rated carefulness.  Well,  he  could  go,  if  he 
was  so  dying  to.      Nobody  was  going  to 


to.     Nobody  was  go 
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call  him  back.  Ask  that  Cragan  girl,  in- 
deed !  Evidently  he  was  ipHs  in  that 
directioii  already,  when  just  a  month  ago^ 
A  girl  who  married  him  would  have  a  nice 
time  of  it.  Fickleness  is  such  a  horrid 
tndt.  Beth  congratulated  herself  on  being 
well  out  of  it,  and  felt  so  relieved  that  she 
sat  down  on  an  empty  box  and  took  out  her 
handkerchief  ;  then  stuffed  it  resolutely 
back,  determined  to  shake  the  dust  of  that 
neighborhood  from  her  feet.  As  she  started 
to  open  the  door  there  was  a  quick  move- 
ment on  the  other  side,  and,  to  her  amaze- 
ment, the  knob  was  seized  and  held  fast 
before  she  had  half  turned  it  She  could 
not  move  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

•'  Walter !  What  are  you  trying  to  do  ? '  * 
she  exclaimed  indignantly,  and  then  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  the  hall  door  that 
she  was  trying,  but  one  that  she  had  sup- 
posed led  into  a  closet.  A  shiver  of  deadly 
fear  ran  over  her,  and  her  heart  beat  wildly, 
bnt  she  would  not  run.  Perhaps  the  door 
led  into  the  next  room,  and  Walter  had 
slipped  in  there,  though  practical  jokes 
were  not  particularly  in  his  line.  She  stole 
out  into  the  hall  and  looked,  trembling, 
into  the  next  room,  but  it  had  no  door  on 
that  side.  Evidently,  then,  it  was  a  closet, 
with  somebody  in  it,  and  she  had  a  right  to 
he  frightened,  so  she  ran  quickly  down  the 
stairs  and  opened  the  front  door. 

Walter,  meanwhile,  had  slowly  crossed 
the  street.  Not  even  after  the  most  bach- 
elor of  suppers  did  he  ever  have  any  trouble 
in  mounting  his  own  steps  and  fitting  his 
awn  latch  key,  but  this  afternoon  both  took 
an  abnormally  long  time.  He  was  about  to 
give  it  up  and  go  in  when  he  was  rewarded 
by  hearing  a  low  call  of  "  Walter!"  from 
the  opposite  house. 
"  What  is  it?*'  he  asked,  hurrying  over. 
"Oh,  Walter,*'  she  said,  panting  a  little, 
''there  is  some  one  up  stairs  in  that  comer 
room  closet.  I  tried  to  open  the  door,  and 
I  distinctly  felt  some  one  grab  the  handle.  I 
couldn't  move  it.  I'm  awfully  frightened." 
'•  Are  you  sure  it  wasn't  just  stuck  ?  "  he 
asked,  following  her  into  the  house. 

"Certain.  Besides,  I  heard  somebody 
move. "  Walter  grinned  a  little,  as  men  Mrill, 
and  started  to  make  some  teasing  remark, 
but  stopped  with  uplifted  head  and  listened. 
There  was  an  unmistakable  sound  from  the 
room  above,  the  whine  of  a  door  slowly  open- 
ing. They  tiptoed  up  stairs,  Walter  signaling 
caution  and  Beth  clutching  up  her  skirt  in 
one  hand,  a  woman's  first  instinct  in  time  of 
danger.  The  closet  door  was  gradually 
opening,  and  the  top  of  a  little  bald  head 
was  being  cautiously  thrust  out. 


**  Good  afternoon,"  remarked  Walter. 
**  Do  you  use  Macassar  Oil  ?"  The  head  dis- 
appeared like  a  flash,  and  the  door  was 
slammed.    Walter  strode  across  the  room. 

*  *  Say,  come  out  of  there, ' '  he  commanded, 
laying  his  hand  on  the  knob. 

**I  b^  your  pardon,"  answered  a  cour- 
teous voice.  *'  It  is  all  a  mistake,  I  assure 
you." 

**  What  are  you  doing  in  there?"  Walter 
demanded.  **  You'd  better  explain  your- 
self.'* 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to,  sir,  if  you  will  kindly 
leave  the  door  shut." 

**Fire  ahead,"  said  Walter,  and  Beth 
came  a  little  nearer. 

"  I  happen  to  own  this  house,  sir,  and  as 
the  workmen  neglected  to  varnish  the  win- 
dow ledges  in  this  room,  my  wife  suggested 
that  I  should  come  over  and  do  it  myself.  I 
had  just  finished,  and  was  making  a  neces- 
sary change  in  my  toilet,  when  the  lady 
came  in.  I  live  across  the  bay,  sir,  and  after 
doing  such  work,  it  was  necessary " 

**  Of  course,**  said  Beth  nervously.  *'  I*m 
so  sorry." 

*•  In  short,  sir,  I  was  changing ** 

"Itwasashame,**  said  Beth.  *•  If  you  had 
only  spoken — ** 

'*  It  was  an  awkward  position.  I  had  pro- 
vided myself  with  a " 

'*  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Beth. 

**  A  clean  shirt,  sir,  and  I  was  about  to 
put  it  on.  If  you  will  kindly  hand  me  the 
garments  that  are  behind  the  door " 

**Oh,  we'll  go  away,"  said  Beth.  **I 
want  to  look  at  the  down  stairs,  any  way." 
She  left  rather  hastily,  and  Walter  fol- 
lowed a  minute  later,  shaking  with  half  sup- 
pressed laughter. 

"  The  poor  duffer,  in  that  stuffy  closet !" 
he  chuckled. 

•'No  wonder  he  sneezed,**  laughed  Beth. 
'  **  Say,  Beth,**  he  went  on  a  minute  later, 
**  tell  me,  don't  yon  like  Miss  Cragan?  You 
used  to,  I  know,  and  she  admires  you  tre- 
mendously. I  do  want  you  to  like  her,"  he 
added  earnestly.  Beth  stood  by  the  parlor 
window,  pulling  the  shade  down  by  its 
little  brass  chain  and  letting  it  fly  up  again. 

**Oh,  I  don*t  dislike  her,**  she  said  non- 
chalantly. '*  She  just  isn*t  my  kind,  that's 
all.  She*s  a  nice  enough  little  thing, 
if  you  don*t  mind  her  affectation."  The 
curtain  flew  up  with  a  rattle,  and  was  jerked 
down  again.  Walter  looked  at  her  in  sur- 
prise, then  instinct  whispered  a  word  or  two 
in  his  ear,  and  he  replied  with  an  invisible 
wink  of  comprehension. 

"I'm  sorry  you  feel  that  way  about  her," 
he  said  gravely,  ''for  I  wanted  to  tell 
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something.  Did  you  know  that  she  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  some  one  you 
know?"  Beth  dropped  the  chain  and 
appeared  absorbed  by  something  in  the 
street. 

**  Yes?  *'  she  said,  in  an  odd  little  voice. 

"  Of  course  it's  a  secret  yet,"  he  went  on, 
watching  her  from  the  other  side  of  the 
room.     Beth  had  good  blood  in  her  veins. 

••I*m  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  said  quietly. 
*'I've  always  thought  you  were  just  made 
for  each  other,  and  hoped  you'd  find  it  out 
for  yourselves."  Walter  came  across  the 
room,  mentally  calling  himself  a  brute,  but 
unrepentant. 

*'  Oh,  it  isn't  to  me  she's  engaged,  but  to 
my  little  brother.  It  is  to  be  announced  as 
soon  as  he  gets  back.  I'm  still  unconsoled. ' * 
She  changed  color  a  little,  but  stood  bravely 
by  her  guns. 

"  I'm  disappointed,"  she  said.  "  It  was 
one  of  my  favorite  dreams."  Walter  looked 
a  little  disconcerted. 

'*Beth,"  he  exclaimed,  **if  you  don't 
take  that  back,  I'll  make  you." 

"  I  must  be  taking  the  car  back,  or  Ada 
will  be  worried,"  she  answered.  "I  hope 
we  will  run  across  each  other  again  some 
day. ' '  She  started  to  bow  with  a  woman-of- 
the-world  air  that  should  show  him  she  was 
not  an  inexperienced  child,  and  that  he  did 
not  see  through  her  as  plainly  as  he  thought 
he  did,  but  straightened  up  again  with  a 
very  school  girlish  *'  Ouch  !  " 

'*What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked  anx- 
iously.    '  *  Did  something  hurt  you  ? ' ' 

**  Not  at  all.  Don't  wait  for  me.  I  am 
not  ready  to  go  just  yet." 

*•  I  won't  go  till  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
ipatter,"  he  persisted.  **  Are  you  faint  at 
all?    You  look  dreadfully  pale." 


'  *  Thank  you,  there  is  nothing  the  matter. ' ' 

**  I  know  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  but  I 
can't  leave  you  alone.  Let  me  see  you  to 
your  car,  and  then  1  won't  bother  you  any 
more." 

Beth  struggled  a  minute,  then  dropped 
her  dignity  and  began  to  laugh. 

*  *  It's  only  that  nasty  little  curtain  chain, ' ' 
she  said.     *'  It  is  all  caught  in  my  hair." 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Walter.  •*I  should 
say  it  was  !  Every  little  link  has  grabbed 
a  handful  all  across  your  waterfall,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it.  I'll  undo  it  for  you,  if 
you'll  take  that  back." 

"Thanks,  I  can  manage  it  myself,"  with 
an  impatient  tug  at  the  chain. 

**  You're  only  making  it  worse,  and  you're 
mussing  your  hair  all  up,  besides.  Take  it 
back?" 

"  When  you  say  things  under  compulsion, 
they  don't  count,  do  they  ?  " 

'*Oh,  certainly  not !  " 

*•  All  right,  then,  I'll  take  back  anything 
you  like,  if  you'll  only  be  quick." 

"Absalom  did  it  by  his  hair,"  murmured 
Walter,  disentangling  the  little  chain. 
' '  Now  you  know  how  it  feels  to  be  on  some- 
body's string.  There,  I  think  I  let  you  off 
pretty  easy.  I  might  have  made  you  prom- 
ise all  sorts  of  things." 

Beth  looked  up  with  sudden  mischief  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Weren't  you  stupid  !  "  she  said. 

"By  the  way,"  said  a  voice  from  the 
door,  "I've  another  house  for  rent  just  two 
blocks  from  here,  six  rooms  and  bath,  sani- 
tary plumbing.  Perhaps  your  wife  would 
prefer  that." 

Walter  glanced  at  Beth,  then  laughed  a 
little  to  himself. 

"  Thanks,  we'll  look  at  it,"  he  said. 

Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins. 
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A  BARD  would  praise  her  saucy  ways, 
So  winsome  and  so  airy, 

Her  form's  sweet  mold,  her  hair's  red  gold, 
Her  eyes — the  teasing  fairy  ! 

No  bard  am  I,  but  shall  I  sigh? 

Her  heart  is  so  contrary, 
She'll  have  me  say — no  other  way — 

She's  "  just  my  own  dear  Mary  !  "^ 
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JANE  HADING. 

A  brief  study  of  the  art  and  the  personality  of  the  famous  Parisian  actress,  with 
portraits  of  her  as  she  appears  in  some  of  her  best  characters. 


MADAME  JANE  HADING— who  isn't 
Jane  Hading  at  all,  but  of  that  anon 
— is  an  accident ;  a  happy,  in  many 
respects  a  delightful  accident — still  an  acci- 
dent. Here  it  might  be  well,  perhaps,  to 
pause  and  remark  that  there  are  not  a  very 
great  many  actors  and  actresses  whose  suc- 
cess has  not  been  due  to  fortuitousness  ;  or, 
to  speak  more  exactly,  whose  opportunity 


to  display  ability  was  not  accidental. 
"Ostler  Joe's"  felicitous  drawing  room 
d^but  gave  the  stage  Mrs.  Potter.  The  un- 
expected badness  of  a  Delesparre  years  ago, 
in  Dublin,  when  Helen  Barry  was  reveal- 
ing judicious  Boucicaultean  teaching  as 
Armande  in  *'Led  Astray,"  led  to  Kyrle 
Bel  lew's  trial  rehearsal  in  the  part. 
Was  Hading  a  conservatoire  pupil  ?  Surely  j 
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not.  My  first  recollection  of  her  is  that 
some  leading  woman  in  a  play  running  at 
one  of  the  principal  theaters  of  Paris  was 
taken  ill,  and  Jane  Hading,  who  was  either 
•' supering,'*   or   playing    an    unimportant 


Jane  Hading  as  "  Mme.  de  Seglieres." 

tn>m  a  fhU"^ui  k  Af  litutltuyr,  I'urit. 

part,  came  forward  to  substitute  for  the  in- 
disposed "lead"  at  a  few  hours'  notice. 
How  did  she  know  the  words?  Here  I'm 
reduced  to  gossip,  and  the  '*;rj'/'"  of  ^hat 
hour  was  that  the  manager  was  particularly 
interested  in  and  benevolent  towards  the 
long,  lithe  girl  who  was  soon  to  win  fame 
as  Jane  Hading.     She  must  have  satisfied 


requirements  on  this  occasion,  for  my  next 
reminiscence  is  that  the  manager  in  ques- 
tion— Victor  Koning,  of  the  Renaissance — 
abandoned  benevolence  for  resjjonsibility 
and  acquisitiveness.  This  latter  quality 
displayed  itself  not  only  in  marry- 
ing a  charming  woman,  but  in 
controlling  the  immediate  earn- 
ings of  a  promising  actress,  and 
the  subsequent  money  value  of  a 
new  star.  I  hope  I  am  not  doing 
this  gentleman  scant  justice  in 
these  remarks,  but  in  those  days 
we  had  a  definite  impression  that 
the  marriage  was  distinctly  worldly 
on  both  sides. 

Jane  Hading's  charm,  it  is  said 
by  her  fellow  countrymen  and 
women,  is  her  lack  of  Frenchiness. 
An  inspection  of  the  illustrations 
accompanying  this  article  at  once 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  charac- 
teristics of  French  features  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  As 
an  experiment,  the  pictures  were 
shown  to  a  number  of  people,  and 
the  question  asked,  "  What  should 
you  take  to  be  the  nationality  of 
this  lady  ?  "  Of  those  who  did  not 
recognize  her  identity,  the  major- 
ity said  '*  English,"  a  few  "  Amer- 
ican," one  "Russian."  In  the 
early  days  of  her  career  there  were 
numerous  oft  dits  announcing  that 
she  was  English.  The  name  she 
bore — w'hether  hers  by  right  or  by 
selection — gave  color  to  this.  As 
to  its  origin,  a  good  guess  would 
probably  be  that  the  Parisian  man- 
ager, already  mentioned,  said  unto 
his  shrewd  self,  "Here's  a  tall, 
beautiful  woman  who  can  act.  The 
English  craze  is  just  setting  in 
here.  An  English  name  and  a 
few  judicious  paragraphs  will  set 
tongues  wagging."  And  the 
tongues  did  wag. 

The  face  of  this  actress  is  worth 
attentive  study.     Not  so  beautiful 
as   Mary   Anderson's    in    feature, 
perhaps,  but  with  a  style  of  love- 
liness more  useful  on  the  stage,  for 
it  is  desperately  hard  to  get  expres- 
sion into  perfect  features.    They  are  despair- 
ingly innnobile  ;  emotion  finds  little  or  no 
anchorage  upon  them  ;  whereas  on  irregular 
physiognomies  there  seems  to   l)e  holding 
ground  for  such   inmiediate  revelations  of 
the  thoughts  that  speech  is  accessory  rather 
than    necessary.      Jane  Hading's  eyes  are 
almost  marvelous.     No  mere  picture,  how- 
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Jane    Hading    in     "Nos    Intimes." 
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ever  carefully  selected,  can  do  justice  to  the 
**  windows  of  her  soul."  She  is  tall,  thin, 
and  graceful  in  her  stage  movements.  She 
weighs  what  women  of  her  age  ought  to 
weigh,  and  not  what  too  many  successful 
stars  are  injudicious  enough  to  permit 
themselves  to  weigh. 

Of  her  acting  it  would  be  quite  possible  to 
write  nothing  but  agreeable  phrases,  but  to 
do  so  would  hardly  enable  the  reader  to 
evaluate  her  position  among  her  contem- 
poraries. She  can  play  quite  well,  for  in- 
stance, a  part  in  which  Mme.  Bernhardt 
has  failed — that  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
author  of  the  play  and  of  the  Paris  critics. 
Yet,  to  be  perfectly  frank,  Mme.  Hading 
does  not  advantageously  compare  with  her 


older  compeers.  The  real  rivals  for  the 
position  of  premihr  artiste  dramatiqnc  dc 
nos  jours  are  Duse  and  Bernhardt.  Had- 
ing is  merely  among  the  prominent  second- 
ary stars,  and  her  best  work  is  when  she 
depicts  the  French  gentlewoman  of  private 
life,  the  young  lady  who  at  the  instigation 
of  her  parents  has  made  a  mariage  dr  con- 
vcuanci\  and,  overtaken  by  the  tender  pas- 
sion too  late,  successfully  combats  its 
dangerous  workings. 

One  of  her  most  interesting  assumptions 
is  that  of  Cloriude  in  Augier's  *'Aven- 
turi^re."  The  part  is  an  odd  one.  Clor- 
iude is  the  sister  of  a  rascally  brother,  and 
pretends   to   be  a   highly  lx)rn  dame  who 

has  been  in  grief  and  trouble,  ami  to  £alLiiiT/> 
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Jane    Hading    In    "  L  '  A  v  e  n  tu  ri  e  re." 
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love  with  a  rich,  and  richly  syni pathetic, 
old  nobleman.  The  marriage  is  stopped  by 
the  old  gentleman's  son,  who  returns  from 
foreign  lands  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
CloriitdCy  falling  genuinely  in  love,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life,  with  the  son,  Fabrict\ 
retires  in  a  refonnatory  frame  of  mind  to  a 
convent. 

The  difficulties  of  such  a  role  are  evident. 
Clorinde  is  used  to  low  life,  but  must  be 
perfect  enough  in  her  presentation  of  a 
grande  dame  almost  to  deceive  the  entire 
entourage  of  the  old  nobleman's  house- 
hold; yet  the  audience  must  be  enabled  to 
trace  the  real  woman  who  is   pretending. 


This  severely  difficult  feat  Hading  accom- 
plishes with  easy  success.  Mme.  Plessy, 
who  originated  the  character,  never  de- 
ceived the  eye.  Mme.  Bernhardt,  all  through 
her  performance,  sounded  a  note  that  was 
stridently  cocoitish,  and  entirely  defeated 
Augier's  scheme  of  construction.  It  led  to 
her  dhnission  at  the  Fran9ais. 

To  sum  up.  Hading  is  a  very  agreeable 
actress  and  a  very  beautiful  woman,  but 
her  superiority  to  some  American  players 
is  not  distinctly  apparent  to  the  present 
writer.  If  the  possibility  of  true  greatness 
is  denied  her,  she  will  never  be  without 
great  charm — which  in  these  days  is  much. 

Harry  Saint  Maur. 
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LOVE  UNDER  EASTERN  SKIES. 

I. 
Beside  the  rippling  of  the  stream 
Where  lilies  in  the  shallows  gleam. 

Cream  white,  with  hearts  of  gold. 
She  waits  my  coming  in  the  gloom 
Where,  laden  with  a  strange  perfiirae, 

The  jessamines  unfold. 

II. 
But  fairer,  purer,  sweeter  she 
Than  any  tender  flower  could  be. 

My  Mut-le-fa,  my  love; 
The  little  lamps  that  dot  the  skies 
Are  dull  and  dim  beside  the  eyes 

Of  Mut-le-fa,  my  love. 


III. 
A  breeze  across  the  river  sweeps 
To  greet  me,  wliere  my  shallop  creeps 

On  to  her  fragrant  bower  ; 
And  in  its  arms  it  bears  a  scent 
That  but  a  moment  since  was  pent 

Within  a  starry  flower. 

IV. 
But  sweeter  far,  but  far  more  dear, 
Is  that  low  singing  that  I  hear 

From  Mut-le-fa,  my  love  ; 
So  swift  across  the  stream  I  win 
To  find  my  flower,  my  jessamine, 
My  Mut-lp-fa,  my  love. 

Guy  H'e/viore  Carry  I. 
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SOME  UNHAPPY  QUEEXS. 

Famous  ivomen  to  whom  a  crown  brought  sorrow  and  death — The  his  tori  cat  tragedies 
of  English,  French,  and  German  royalty. 


IF  everj'  queen  is  by  courtesy  '*  cousin  *' 
to  the  rest,  it  has  happened  in  too 
many  instances  that  she  was  also  sis- 
ter to  those  in  misfortune.  As  the  pro- 
cession of  women  who  have  sat  on  thrones 
passes  by,  most  of  tlieni  move  out  of  our 
recollection  with  bending  heads.  Some- 
times they  were  burdened  only  with  the 
sorrows  of  connnon  humanity  exaggerated 
by  reason  of  their  high  estate ;  sometimes 
they  passed  into  exile,  sometimes  to  the 
scaffold  or  under  its  shadow.  It  is  these  that 
interest  us  most. 

Some  natures  appear  to  attract  the  thun- 
derlx)lts.  We  are  fascinated  by  their  fate, 
toward  which  thev  themselves  seem  to  have. 


Anne  Boleyn. 


consciously,  contribute<l  so  little.  It  takes 
a  centurj-  or  two  for  justice  to  tell  her  calm 
story,  but  in  the  end  she  almost  always 
shows  that  the  women  who  have  suffered 
most  have  been  the  victims  of  luckless 
schemes  in  the  brains  of  others. 

These  women  have  almost  always  been 
the  instnmients  of  great  changes.  They  are 
like  the  conductors  of  tremendous  electrical 
charges  that  break  under  the  strain.  Even 
Anne  Boleyn,  who  died  that  another  woman 
might  become  her  husband's  wife,  was  the 
direct  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  light  heart  of  the  young  Anne  Bolej-n 
was  never  intended  for  the  seriousness  of  a 
throne,  and  particularly  an 
English  throne.  When  she 
was  only  seven  years  old,  she 
had  been  sent  to  France  in 
the  train  of  Mary,  that  sister 
to  Henr>'  VIII  who  married 
Louis  XII ;  and  she  passed 
her  girlhood  at  the  gay  and 
brilliant  court  of  the  first 
Francis.  Wlien  she  was 
twenty,  her  spirit,  liveliness, 
and  tact  won  her  a  post  as 
maid  of  honor  to  the  wife  of 
Henry,  and,  in  a  little  time, 
a  place  in  his  fancy.  A  throne 
was  offered  to  Anne  if  she 
would  marry  the  king.  She 
had  never  loved  the  queen, 
and  doubtless  she  blinded 
herself  to  the  thought  of  the 
sorrow  that  would  come  to  a 
divorced  wife.  Doubtless  her 
girlish  vanity  was  stirred  at 
her  conquest,  at  the  thought 
that  she  had  the  power  to 
change  the  history  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  behind  her  were 
the  counsels  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  who  had  already  brok- 
en off  her  engagement  with 
Lord  Percy. 

No    king    ever    exercise<l 
such    a    personal    influence 
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The  Execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
Frotn  ikt  painting  by  J^tnl  Dtlarveke, 


VIII.  He  crushed  public  opinion  under  his 
arrogance.  His  subjects  submitted  even 
when  he  changed  the  church  of  the  country 
that  the  Pope  might  not  be  able  to  prevent 
his  divorce  and  subsequent  marriage  to 
Anne. 

It  was  a  short  reign  for  the  young  queen, 
and  an  unhappy  one.  Hardly  a  year  had 
passed  when  another  maid  of  honor,  Jane 
Seymour,  had  taken  his  wandering  fancy, 
and  he  was  looking  about  for  a  way  to  rid 
himself  of  his  second  wife.  She,  poor  girl, 
ha<l  learned  frivolous  ways  at  the  French 
court.  She  had  been  taiight  that  a  recreant 
lover  might  be  brought  back  by  coquetries, 
and  it  was  thus  that  the  queen  gave  her 
enemies  their  weajjons.  At  a  May  day 
touniey,  Henry,  greatly  disturbed,  arose 
and  left  the  queen  and  rode  back  to  Lon- 
don. It  was  said  that  he  had  found  her 
handkerchief  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
his  gentlemen  in  waiting.  The  next  day  a 
privy  council  was  called,  and  in  the  after- 
noon Anne  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  In  bit- 
terness of  spirit  she  wrote  from  there  : 


Neither  did  I  at  any  time  so  far  forget  m3rself 
in  my  exaltation,  but  that  I  always  looked  for 
such  an  alteration  as  I  now  find ;  for  the 
ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer 
foundation  than  your  Grace's  fancy,  the  least 
alteration  was  fit  and  sufficient  to  draw  your 
Grace's  fancy  to  some  other  object. 

Anne  was  beheaded,  and,  like  the  woman 
she  was,  prayed  a  blessing  on  her  husband'^ 
head,  even  as  the  axe  fell  upon  her  own. 

The  headsman  was  kept  busy  in  those 
days,  but  there  was  no  victim  whose  blood 
has  left  a  deeper  .stain  on  history  than  that 
of  the  Nine  Days'  Queen,  Jane  Grey.  Jane 
Grey  was  the  granddaughter  of  the  Princess 
Mary  who  took  Anne  Boleyn  to  France. 
After  the  death  of  the  French  king,  ^lary 
returned  to  England  and  married  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  who  was  Lady  Jane's  grand- 
father. A  gentle,  soft  hearted  girl  who 
loved  her  books  and  prayers,  and  who 
meekly  accepted  her  lot,  it  was  a  slaughter 
of  the  innocents  to  send  her  to  the  scaffold 
by  way  of  a  throne.  She  had  been  the 
friend   and   playmate  o^igfe  go^ii3fy^yg{^ 
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Mary  Stuart. 
Fnm  th*  partrmit  bf  Hadar. 


Edward,  and  had  never  thought  of  suc- 
ceeding him.  When  she  -was  told  of  the 
greatness  which  had  come  to  her,  she  fell 
down  upon  her  face  and  wept. 

The  crown  was  thrust  upon  her  by  the 
ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
whose  young  son  she  had  been  forced  to 
marry.  It  is  said  tliat  these  two  children 
wept  on  their  way  to  the  altar ;  and  yet 
they  became  friends  and  lovers  afterward. 
When  her  little  reign  was  over,  and  she 
was  in  the  Tower,  every  effort  was  made 
to  hurt  her  and  break  her  spirit.  She 
might  have  saved  her  life  had  she  changed 
her  faith.  When  her  kinswoman  and  suc- 
cessful rival,  Queen  Mary,  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  the  prisoner  submit,  slie 
was  wild  with  rage.  She  sent  Jane's 
young  husband  to  his  death  past  her  win- 
dow ;  she  brought  her  father  to  see  his 
daughter  die,  and  she  hounded  the  last 
moments  of  the  poor  girl's  life. 

On  the  day  of  her  execution,  her  wait- 
ing women  could  hardly  walk  from  weep- 
ing, but  Lady  Jane  came  forth,  a  quiet 
look  in  her  eyes,  and  stepped  from  her 
cell  to  the  block  with  dignity  and  com- 
posure. She  herself  bound  the  handker- 
chief about  her  eyes.  Even  the  execu- 
tioner begged   her  pardon   for  what  he 


Mary  Stuart  Receiving  Her  Death  Sentence.  (T^  r^r^r^\r> 
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Mary  Stuart  and  Rizzio. 
Fwm  a  fikatograpk  bp  the  Btrlin  rh<toffra]ihie  Vumi^ny  a/ler  tAt  j>aiiUing  by  D^tSd  StaL 


must  do.  She  whispered  a  word  of  forgive- 
ness, felt  for  the  block,  and  put  her  head 
upon  it  peacefully.  Only  seventeen,  and  a 
queen  nine  days ! 

When  the  news  of  Mary  Stuart's  birth 
was  brought  to  her  father's  death  bed. 
Tames  turned  over  in   bed   and  muttered, 


**  The  devil  go  with  it !"  He  was  thinking 
of  the  marriage  with  Bruce 's  daughter 
which  had  brought  the  Scotch  crown  to  the 
Stuarts.  "  It  came  from  a  woman,  and  it 
will  end  in  a  woman." 

No  historical  subject  has  been  more  hotly 
discussed  than  the  c^^traectter  ^f^li^Stuart. 


Maiie  Antoinette  and  Her  Children. 
Ffjm  ihe  iHiintina  by  Mme.  Viott  J^rim  at  IVr«<i 
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She  was  beautiful,  with  a  vivacity  of  ex- 
pression, a  sweetness  of  voice,  and  a  nobility 
of  carriage  which  were  irresistible.  It  has 
been  said  that  her  crimes,  if  crimes  they 


miserable,  sickly  son  of  Catherine  de 
Medici.  The  two  women,  each  jjowerful 
in  her  way,  detested  each  other ;  and 
when  Marj'  was  left  a  young  widow,  she 


Marie  Antoinette  Going  to  the  Guillotine 


were,  were  not  nearly  so  fatal  to  her  as  this 
beauty  and  charm.     They  were  the  faults 
which  Elizabeth  could  not  forgive  in  her. 
Marv  was  educated  to  be  the  wife  of  the 


was  compelled  to  return  to  Scotland.  The 
queen  mother,  whom  she  had  called  a 
merchant's  daughter,    could    not    tolerate 


her.     As  she  left   F 
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Henrietta  Maria,  Wife  of  Charles  I  of  England. 
tnm  a  piUograpk  bp  tkt  Btrlin  PkUuyrajihie  Otmpanf  afUr  ika  fnirlraU  hf  Vantlpk*  in  tkt  DrtttUn  Galltry. 


the  only  home  she  had  ever  known,  her 
tears  fell,  and  she  turned  to  look  upon  the 
rugged  hills  of  Scotland  with  a  breaking 
heart. 

When  she  was  seated  on  the  Scotch 
throne,  almost  every  unmarried  prince  in 
Europe  was  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  her 
hand.  She  settled  finally  on  her  cousin, 
Lord  Darnley,  one  of  the  poorest,  weakest, 


and  most  vicious  men  in  the  kingdom, 
whose  good  looks  were  his  only  recom- 
mendation. For  once  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants were  agreed  that  this  marriage  was 
a  false  step;  but  Mary  was  immovable.  Her 
marriage  ceremony  was  hardly  over  before 
she  realized  her  mistake.  Her  husband 
was  a  compound  of  folly  and  worthlessness. 


He  held  her  whil< 
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her  chamber  and  murdered  her  favorite', 
friend,  Rizzio,  at  her  very  feet.  Mary  turned 
to  him  with  *'  I  shall  be  your  wife  no  long- 
er, and  shall  never  lie  well  till  I  cause  you 
as  sorrowful  a  heart  as  you  have  caused  me.'* 


Mary  was  a  very  poor  judge  of  men. 
Three  months  after  Darnley's  murder,  she 
married  the  man  who  was  believed  to  have 
actually  committed  the  crime,  allowing  him 
to  divorce  a  young  and  lovely  bride  that 


The  Empress  Josephine 
/rom  ikt  poriroU  bf  PrudAon  in  the  Luuwrt. 


Months  later,  Darnley  lay  ill  at  Edinburgh, 
and  Mary  stayed  with  him.  One  night  she 
made  him  uneasy.  She  talked  of  Rizzio, 
and  mentioned  that  the  anniversary  of  his 
murder  had  almost  arrived.  Then  she 
went  away  to  a  ball.  The  festivities  were 
still  going  on  when  the  house  where  her 
husband  lay  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 


she  might  become  his  wife.  That  was  the 
downfall  of  her  reign.  They  tore  her  from 
Bothwell,  and  the  rabble  hooted  at  her  in 
the  streets.  She  grew  to  hate  the  Scotch, 
and  in  a  mad  moment  she  threw  herself 
upon  the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  only  to  be 
a  prisoner  for  years,  and  at  last  to  lay  her 
head  on  the  block.  Guilty  she  may  have 
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Queen    Louise    of    Prussia. 

Fr<,iH  the  /-rlralt  hy  Ko/'i-ay. 


been,  but  unhappy  always.  Yet 
through  her  trials  England  and 
Scotland  became  one  country, 
joined  in  her  son  James. 

Marie  Antoinette,  another 
queen  to  end  her  days  upon 
the  scaffold,  knew  years  of 
happiness  before  evil  fortune 
came  to  her.  She  had  the  joy- 
ous heart  that  could  not  see 
anything  but  sunshine  ;  like 
Anne  Boleyn,  she  was  out  of 
place  amid  the  ceremonial  of 
a  court.  It  was  her  delight 
to  go  to  the  Trianon,  where  she 
had  instituted  rules  that  she 
was  not  to  be  treated  like  a 
queen,  but  to  have  the  simple 
courtesies  given  to  any  lady. 
Here  s^e  played  at  making 
butter,  and  dressing  like  a 
country  girl.  But  nothing  she 
did  couhl  please  the  French. 
She  was  German,  and  even 
then  the  German  was  hated. 
Financiers  said  that  she  was 
responsible  for  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  the  country  because  of 
her  extravagance,  and  she  be- 
came the  subject  of  the  coars- 
est calum  nies.  The  affair  of  the 
stolen  necklace  turned  public 
opinion  forever  against  her, 
although  it  has  been  proven 
over  and  over  that  she  was  ab- 
solutely innocent.  One  day 
a  dealer  brought  a  diamond 
necklace  to  her,  asking  two 
million  francs  for  it.  She  re- 
fused to  buy.  Some  time  af- 
ter, he  wrote  to  her,  thanking 
her  for  having  taken  it,  and 
asking  for  his  money.  The 
queen  discovered  that  she  had 
been  represented  in  the  trans- 
action by  a  lady  of  the  court, 
but  the  people  were  never  con- 
vinced of  it.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution  they 
hated  her,  and  tried  to  destroy 
her. 

She  might  have  fled,  but  she 
stayed  with  her  husband  until 
it  was  too  late.  They  were 
seized  and  imprisoned,  and  the 
queen  w^as  subjected  to  ever\' 
insult.  Her  little  son,  ten- 
derly brought  up,  was  made 
to  testify  against  her.  The 
head  of  her  dearest  friend  was 
pushed  into  her  face,  and  at 
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Queen  Louise  and   Napoleon  at  Tilsit. 
I')rom  a  phUografk  if  Un  Berlin  PkUc-grat>hic  Company  a/i«r  the  painting  hf  W.  CamjikauHn, 


last  she  was  pushed  on  a  cart  and  rolled  off  to 
execution.  The  frivolities  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette were  those  of  a  gay  young  heart,  but 
when  sorrows  came  she  showed  herself  a 
heroine. 

It  was  not  always  the  women  who  suffered 
death  themselves  who  had  the  hardest  lot. 
There  are  more  valuable  possessions  than 
life. 

When  Ivouis  XIII  betrothed  his  sister 
Henrietta  Maria  to  Charles  1  of  England, 
he  pledged  the  young  lover  to  a  course  of 
conduct  that  was  certain  to  bring  unpopu- 
larity upon  the  couple.    The  English  prince 


agreed  to  relieve  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  His  de- 
fiance of  public  sentiment  made  the  first 
years  of  his  married  life  so  unhappy  that 
the  young  queen  would  often  retire  to  her 
apartments  to  weep. 

In  spite  of  all  the  troubles  of  his  reign, 
King  Charles  and  his  wife  were  devotedly 
in  love  with  each  other,  and  no  misunder- 
standings could  keep  them  apart.  Henrietta 
Maria  was  devoted  to  her  children,  too. 
She  meddled  little  with  politics,  until  it 
came  to  the  point  where  she  must  help  her 
husband  in  his  fight  wath  the  Parliament. 
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She  threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
work  of  raising  money  for  him,  but  with 
always  the  shadow  of  defeat  over  her. 
Finally  she  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
king  and  take  refuge  in  France.  She  never 
saw  him  again. 

As  her  children  grew  up,  they  became 
estranged  from  her.  Even  when  her  son 
was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  father, 
she  found  herself  without  honor  at  the 
English  court.  Her  health  failed,  and  she 
went  back  to  France  to  die  in  loneliness. 

Perhaps  both  Josephine  of  France  and 
Louise  of  Prussia,  each  of  whom  suffered  so 
bitterly  at  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  could 
have  endured  death  with  more  fortitude  than 
the  humiliations  that  were  put  upon 
them. 

Louise  is  the  heroine  of  Prussian  history. 
Her  brief  life — for  she  died  at  thirty  four — 
covered  the  most  eventful  period  of  her 
country's  annals  ;  and  in  the  drama  of  war 
and  disaster  she  played  a  foremost  part. 
She  was  a  devoted  wife  to  Frederick 
William  III,  who  married  her  for  love,  but 
her  husband's  weakness  brought  humilia- 
tion upon  her  and  upon  his  country.  He 
delayed  resistance  to  Napoleon's  aggression 
until  resistance  was  impossible.  His 
military  preparations — into  which  the  queen 
had  thrown  herself  heart  and  soul — ^were 
swept  away  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jena 
and  Auerstadt;  and  with  Louise  he  was 
forced  to  flee  from  Berlin  before  the  Gallic 
invader.  At  Konigsberg  one  of  her 
children  was  stricken  down  with  typhoid 
fever,  and  she,  staying  to  nurse  him,  caught 
the  disease.  Napoleon  still  pressed  on, 
and  in  the  cold  of  midwinter,  amid  a  deep 
snow,  Louise  was  lifted  from  her  bed  to  a 
carriage,  to  fly  further  eastward.  It  was 
after  a  journey  of  extreme  hardship  along 
the  frozen  lagoons  of  the  Baltic  coast  that 
she  found  a  refuge  at  Memel. 

Further  humiliation  was  in  store  for  the 
unhappy  queen.  Her  husband's  ally,  Alex- 
ander of  Russia,  believed  that  no  man  could 
look  upon  Louise's  sweet,  womanly  beauty 
unmoved,  and  he  begged  her,  for  her  coun- 
try's sake,  to  consent  to  an  interview  with 


Napoleon.  She  went  through  what  was  to 
her  a  bitter  ordeal,  and  went  through  it  in 
vain.  Napoleon  followed  her  with  the 
words,  **  After  all,  a  fine  woman  and 
gallantry  are  not  to  be  weighed  against 
affairs  of  state." 

The  darkness  of  those  days  never  left 
Louise's  life.  But  from  it  was  bom  the 
hatred  of  France  that  made  the  Germans  a 
warlike  and  united  people,  and  that  won 
for  Louise's  son,  the  great  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, an  ample  vengeance  for  his  mother's 
sufferings,  when  he  set  an  imperial  crown 
upon  his  brow  in  the  conquered  palace  of 
Versailles. 

To  the  historical  figure  of  Josephine,  the 
wife  of  the  Corsican  oflScer,  the  divorced 
wife  of  the  all  powerful  emperor,  there  has 
come  a  poetic  justice  which  might  almost 
have  compensated  her  for  her  sorrows  could 
she  have  foreseen  it.  In  a  thousand  ways 
we  see,  today,  how  much  Napoleon  owed  to 
the  brilliant  Creole.  She  was  older  than 
he,  not  only  in  years  but  in  worldly  wisdom, 
and  it  was  through  her  counsel  that  the 
young  man  gained  the  opportunity  to  make 
himself  known  and  felt.  Yet  when  the 
highest  place  was  reached.  Napoleon  put 
her  aside  at  the  dictate  of  dynastic  ambition. 
To  Josephine  was  given  not  only  the  seclu- 
sion and  loneliness  of  a  dethroned  queen, 
but  the  infinitely  sadder  lot  of  one  whose 
affections  have  been  trampled  under  foot. 
In  her  home  she  heard  the  guns  announce 
the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and  every 
shot  seemed  aimed  at  her  own  heart.  Yet, 
after  all,  it  was  to  be  her  daughter's  son  that 
came  back  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  it 
was  to  be  her  name  that  has  become  linked 
forever  with  that  of  the  greatest  soldier  the 
world  ever  saw.  She  may  not  have  been  a 
wise  woman,  but  she  was  his  companion 
through  the  stormiest  years  of  his  life.  Her 
very  faults  were  part  of  the  discipline  of  his 
character;  when  he  lost  her,  he  lost  an 
integral  part  of  himself,  and  the  power  to 
retain  his  great  prestige  in  the  world.  The 
historian  traces  the  beginning  of  Napoleon's 
downfall  from  the  hour  when  he  divorced 
Josephine. 

George  Holme. 
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Author  of  "  Go  Forth  and  Find." 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  PREVIOUSI.Y  PUB- 
I^ISHED. 

Ik  the  quaint  old  Californian  town  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Robert  Atterbury,  a  young  theological  stu- 
dent, meets  and  loves  Sara  Gardner,  who  is  stay- 
ing with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Towers,  and  her  cousin 
Margaret.  Robert  proposes  and  is  accepted,  and 
both  write  to  Sara's  father,  who  long  ago  left 
America  and  settled,  self  exiled,  in  Japan.  Pend- 
ing a  re|>ly  the  lovers  separate,  ana  Atterbury 
returns  with  his  mother  to  their  home  in  the  East. 

On  reaching  Boston,  he  receives  an  urgent  sum- 
mons from  Van  Ruger  Blethen,  whose  wife  is  Mrs. 
Attcrbury's  niece,  Claire.  On  discovering  proof  of 
her  husBand's  infidelity,  she  has  left  him,  and 
Blethen  desires  Robert's  assistance  in  discovering 
her  whereabouts.  Atterbury  finds  Claire  living 
with  her  old  nurse.  He  soothes  her  and  arranges 
to  place  her  in  his  mother's  care.  Then,  suddenly, 
Atterbury,  whose  brother  has  recently  died  of  con- 
sumi^tion,  is  stricken  with  the  same  disease.  His 
physician  recommends  a  milder  climate,  and  he  is 
soon  southward  bound  in  charge  of  a  young  doctor, 
John  Richards.  Atterbury  is  conscious  of  his 
approaching  fate,  and  in  despair  he  writes  to  Sara, 
releasing  her  from  her  engagement. 


IX. 


AFTER  Robert  had  left  him,  Van  Ruger 
Blethen  sat  long  beside  his  table  in 
sullen  anger.  Social  condemnation 
was  the  one  thing  which  he  feared,  and  now 
that  he  realized  that  Robert  would  not 
stand  by  him,  he  saw  that  it  might  be  in 
store  for  him.  In  imagination  he  met  the 
hypocritical  condolences  and  covert  sneers 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  he 
ground  his  teeth  with  rage.  His  mind  ran 
over  all  the  people  from  whom  he  could  ask 
assistance. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  from  his  chair,  a  new 
look  of  hope  coming  into  his  bloodshot 
eyes. 

**By  Jove,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  very 
thing!  I  wonder  I  did  not  think  of  her 
before." 

He  went  out  and  cabled  to  Mrs.  Whit- 
well  : 

We  need  your  assistance.  Can  you  come  at 
once? 

He  returned  to  his  room  with  quite  a  light 
heart.  Under  the  charming  frankness  and 
exquisite  politeness  of  his  French  mother  in 
law  he  had  always  recognized  the  knowl- 

*  This  story  began  in  the  October  number  o/Munsey's  Magazine, 


edge  and*  wisdom  of  a  perfect  woman  of  the 
world.  He  felt  sure  the  present  crisis  would 
never  have  come  if  Claire  had  grown  up 
under  her  influence  ;  and  even  now  he  be- 
lieved that  she  would  be  able  to  make  Claire 
listen  to  reason,  as  he  called  it.  He  smiled 
to  himself  as  he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow, 
and  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just,  calm  and 
full  of  peace. 

Claire  also  slept  long  and  well.  The  day 
was  nearly  gone  when  she  awoke  to  realize 
with  her  first  consciousness  that  her  time 
was  come.  Nanc)^  summoned  the  village 
doctor,  and  Claire,  calling  her  Puritan  na- 
ture to  her  aid,  fought  her  battle  alone  and 
almost  calmly.  Through  the  long  hours  of 
suffering  she  uttered  no  complaint,  and  was 
quietly  obedient  to  the  doctor. 

Then,  as  another  new  day  came  in  over 
the  sea,  a  new  life,  unwished  for  and  un- 
welcomed,  added  its  cry  to  the  chorus  of 
human  voices. 

When  the  doctor  had  gone,  Nancy  brought 
the  baby  to  the  bedside. 

**  Don't  ye  want  to  kiss  your  boy,  my 
lamb?"  she  asked. 

Claire  turned  her  head  away  with  a  weary 
sigh,  and  Nancy  sat  down,  crooning  to  the 
baby  in  her  sweet,  old  country  brogue,  and 
waiting  for  Mrs.  Atterbury  to  come.  She 
did  not  know  what  was  wrong,  but  her  true 
woman's  heart  yearned  over  the  little  one. 
Its  guardian  angel — one  of  those  who  al- 
ways behold  the  face  of  the  Father — may 
have  recognized  in  her  the  true  mother  ;  at 
any  rate,  a  few  hours  later,  when  Van  Ruger 
learned  Claire^s  whereabouts  and  all  that 
had  transpired,  and  sent  doctors  and  atten- 
dants out  to  her,  no  one  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment of  giving  the  baby  to  any  one  but 
Nancy.  It  was  a  happy  fate  for  one  bom 
an  orphan,  into  a  family  which  was  no 
family,  with  parents  who  were  neither  father 
nor  mother. 

Van  Ruger  did  not  intrude  upon  Claire. 
Every  day  he  sent  out  to  inquire  how  she 
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was,  and  at  the  club  lie  offered  himself  for 
the  congratulations  of  his  acquaintances. 
He  posed  as  a  happy  father,  and  to  all  in- 
quiries said  that  his  wife  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  go  down  to  her  old  home  for  the  happy 
occasion,  adding  that  of  course,  under  the 
circumstances,  her  lightest  whim  was  his 
law.  This  was  the  outside  ;  inwardly  he  was 
waiting  with  great  anxiety. 

*  *  *  •» 

"  Eh  bien,  monsieur !  You  have  indeed 
the  kindest  heart  in  the  world,  and  the  best 
intentions.  That  we  know ;  but  is  it  not 
possible  that  you  have  not  exactly  known 
how  to  manage  the  young  wife  ?  That  is 
so  necessary.  It  is  even  possible  that  she 
has  been  triste.  One  may  be  very  triste  in 
this  country.  Ah,  nwn  Dicu  !  Yes.  I  re- 
member it  well.  Now  if  you  had  more 
amused  her,  might  it  not  have  been  well  ? 
To  me  that  is  the  grand  secre^.  Bien ! 
We  shall  see.  We  will  surprise  her  with  a 
little  gaiety,  tCest  ce  pasP* 

Van  Ruger  was  glad  to  do  whatever  he  was 
told,  and  under  the  direction  of  his  mother 
in  law  began  to  open  his  town  house  and  pre- 
pare for  the  reception  of  his  wife  and  child. 
♦  *  «  ♦ 

In  the  almost  bare  bed  room  of  the  lodge, 
Claire,  sat  in  old  Nancy's  big  arm  chair. 
She  wore  a  simple,  dark  blue  wrapper,  her 
hair  was  brushed  straight  back  above  her 
melancholy  eyes,  and  in  neither  her  face 
nor  her  surroundings  was  there  any  trace  of 
grace  or  beauty.  Her  ringless  fingers  were 
clasped  tightly  in  her  lap,  and  their  strained 
tension  seemed  to  assert  utter  abnegation 
of  joy. 

Into  this  unattractive  apartment  entered 
her  mother,  bringing  at  once  the  indescrib- 
able atmosphere  of  perfectly  ordered  worldly 
life.  Her  costume,  the  rhythmic  motion  of 
her  step,  the  perfect  delicacy  with  which 
she  changed  the  exclamation  of  horror, 
which  had  risen  involuntarily  to  her  lips, 
into  one  of  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic 
greeting,  all  belonged  to  a  world  from 
which  Claire  had  banished  herself,  to  a 
world  which  she  had  fancied  she  hated 
and  loathed.  Her  mother  noticed  instantly 
that  the  child  was  not  in  the  room,  and 
tactfully  refrained  from  asking  for  it.  In 
a  few  minutes,  while  she  made  tender  little 
speeches  and  covered  the  pale  face  with 
Idsses,  she  had  caressed  the  soft  hair  into 
its  wonted  waves.  Taking  from  her  own 
shoulders  a  scarf  of  daintiest  lace  and  rose 
colored  ribbons,  she  threw  it  around  Claire, 
hiding  the  uncouth  gown. 

**  Ah  !  Comme  ga  va  bien  avec  les  joues 
transparenies  /'* 


Then,  holding  the  thin  hands  caressingly 
in  her  own,  she  talked  of  Paris,  of  their 
friends  there,  and  of  what  was  in  anticipa- 
tion. Without  going  into  details  she  spoke 
as  if  Claire  must  be  interested  in  it  all,  be- 
cause she  would  have  her  part  in  all.  With 
no  discussion  she  succeeded  in  arranging 
that  her  daughter  should  go  to  drive  with 
her  in  a  few  days,  and  in  spite  of  herself 
Claire  was  glad  to  go. 

When  the  day  for  the  drive  arrived,  Mrs. 
Whitwell  sent  her  own  maid  to  dress  Claire. 
She  brought  with  her  a  lovely  wrap  of 
bronze  velvet  trimmed  with  gray  ostrich 
tips,  and  a  dainty  bonnet  to  match  it.  Mrs. 
Whitwell  had  selected  them  in  Paris,  and 
her  taste  was  faultless. 

Claire  sat  before  the  glass,  but  she  was 
not  looking  at  herself.  The  deft  hands  of  the 
maid  piled  the  fluffy  light  hair  in  puffs  and 
waves  upon  her  small,  shapely  head,  and 
placed  upon  it  the  dark  bonnet  which 
brought  out  in  perfection  its  pale  golden 
gleams.  Silently  and  rapidly  she  worked, 
asking  no  questions,  but  instinctively  and 
artistically  making  the  best  and  most  of 
everjrthing.  When  all  was  finished  she 
stood  for  a  moment  contemplating  her 
work. 

"I  hope  that  madame  is  satisfied,'*  she 
said. 

Claire  had  been  absorbed  in  the  thoughts 
which  her  mother's  coming  had  awakened. 
Why  should  she  not  go  back  to  Paris  with 
her,  and  live  there?  Her  mother  had 
always  fascinated  her,  and  the  memory  of 
those  short  years  of  delight  the  two  had 
spent  together,  came  back  to  Claire's  senses 
with  seducing  sweetness. 

The  sound  of  the  maid's  voice  recalled 
her  to  the  present.  She  glanced  at  the 
mirror,  then  leaned  forward  and  looked 
critically  at  herself.  It  was  a  poor  little 
glass — old  Nancy's;  but  from  it  there  looked 
an  exquisite  picture.  The  face  was  per- 
haps a  little  pale,  the  great  dark  eyes  a 
little  hard,  but  it  was  lovely,  it  would  win 
admiration  anywhere.  She  smiled  at  it; 
and  when  the  expression  of  the  mouth 
softened  and  the  eyes  grew  limpid  with 
pleasure,  she  added  another  word  to  the 
one  that  had  expressed  her  thought — it 
would  win  love.  She  felt  her  power.  For 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  realized  herself 
a  woman,  by  birthright  a  ruler  over  men's 
lives,  born  to  subdue  them  by  her  beauty, 
her  fascinations,  and  her  knowledge  of 
their  weaknesses.  She  longed  to  begin  her 
triumph. 

When  her  mother  drove  up  for  her,  she 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  caring  nothing 
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that  it  was  Van  Ruger*s  carriage  in  which 
she  was  to  be  shown  to  all  her  acquaintances 
who  might  meet  them  on  the  road.  She 
thought  only  of  herself  and  her  coming 
life,  and  no  consciousness  of  Van  Ruger 
troubled  her  plans  for  the  future. 

They  drove  for  a  little  while,  Mrs.  Whit- 
well  expressing  the  greatest  delight  in 
Claire's  appearance.  Her  manner  was 
caressing  and  tender ;  she  seemed  to  be 
simply  rejoiced  to  see  her  daughter's  re- 
turning health,  and  to  be  with  her. 

'*  When  do  you  return  to  Paris?"  Claire 
asked  abruptly.     **  I  am  going  with  you.'* 

Her  mother  hesitated  just  an  instant  be- 
fore she  answered. 

"  That  is  most  sweet  in  you,"  she  said 
with  smiling  cordiality.  **  I  shall  love  to 
have  ray  little  queen  go  with  me.  I  have 
not  quite  decided  when  I  vrill  go;  we  have 
several  things  to  do  first.  There  are  some 
friends  of  mine  here,  who  came  over  with 
me.  Van  and  I  are  planning  to  give  them 
some  pleasure,  as  soon  as  you  are  able  to 
go  with  us.  We  wish  to  take  them  to  the 
White  Mountains  and  to  some  other  places  in 
this  beautiful  autumn  weather.  Then, ' '  she 
went  on  without  giving  Claire  a  chance  to 
speak,  **I  am  also  arranging  for  the 
christening.  Under  the  circumstances  " — 
it  was  the  first  allusion  which  she  had  made 
to  there  being  anything  abnormal  in  their 
situation — '*  it  will  be  wise  to  make  of  the 
christening  a  little  f^te,  n'estcepasf  We 
are  preparing  it  for  a  little  surprise  for 
you."  She  noticed,  from  the  comer  of  her 
eye,  that  Claire  was  very  pale,  and  that 
her  lips  were  compressed  as  if  she  with 
difficulty  restrained  a  cry.  She  did  not 
pause.  **I  have  done  everything  as  you 
would  have  wished,  and,  my  love,  your 
gown  is  simply  a  dream.  It  is  pale  gold, 
just  the  color  of  your  beautiful  hair,  and 
the  train  is  of  velvet,  as  becomes  your  new 
honors.  The  corsage  is  of  satin  and  tulle  ; 
it  is  entrancing.  The  christening  will  be 
in  the  afternoon,  as  is  most  suitable,  but 
we  will  have  the  house  lighted  by  gas,  be- 
cause that  is  so  much  more  effective.  Van 
is  having  the  conservatory  prepared  for  the 
breakfast.  There  will  be  about  a  hundred 
people  to  sit  down  to  the  breakfast.  It  will 
be  the  most  beautiful  affair  of  the  kind  ever 
given  here.  The  invitations  are  to  go  out 
for  next  week  Thursday."  She  stopped  to 
pat  Claire's  hand  lovingly  and  to  smile  at 
her.  ' '  There  is  a  secret, ' '  she  added  softly, 
**  and  I  ought  not  to  say  an3rthing  about  it, 
but  Van  has  gotten  for  you  the  most 
magnificent  rubies  that  I  ever  saw.  He 
went  to  New  York  for  them.     There  are 


earrings  which  are  lovely,  but  the  pendant! 
I  have  no  words  to  describe  it.  Just  one 
great,  blazing  ruby  surrounded  with  tiny 
points  of  diamonds.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing,  and  I  am  impatient  to  see  it  on  your 
white  throat,  my  dafling." 

"  I  will  not  wear  it,"  burst  from  Claire. 
**  How  dare  he  get  a  present  for  me !  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  he  knows 
it  perfectly  well." 

Her  eyes  were  blazing,  and  her  face  ex- 
pressed all  the  anger  which  she  felt.  Mrs. 
Whitwell  laid  her  hand  softly  on  Claire's, 
and  only  smiled  at  her>  but  the  girl  felt  that 
she  had  committed  a  blunder,  that  in  some 
way  she  had  failed  to  live  up  to  the  social 
laws  which'  governed  her  mother's  every 
word  and  look.  She  sank  back  in  her  seat, 
moody  and  silent.  Presently  her  mother 
began  to  talk  of  other  things. 

**I  am  most  anxious,"  she  said,  "that 
you  should  meet  my  friends.  They  are 
Mme.  Troubat  and  her  brother,  M.  Jean 
Sievert.  She  is  my  dearest  friend ;  indeed, 
we  have  been  inseparable  for  more  than  a 
year.  I  met  her  at  Spa,  just  after  you  had 
left  me,  and  she  consoled  me  in  my  loneli- 
ness. I  am  sure  you  will  find  her  charming 
and  sympathetic.  Her  brother  also  is 
delightful.  He  has  one  of  those  perfect 
natures  that  are,  I  think,  peculiar  to  French- 
men; he  wins  your  friendship  at  once  by 
his  frank  kindness  to  you  and  his  delicate 
understanding  of  you,  while  he  is  always  so 
absolutely  maitrede  soi  that  you  have  no 
fears,  simply  confidence." 

Claire  looked  inquiringly  at  her  mother. 
Could  it  be  that  she  herself  was  fascinated 
by  this  man  ?  There  was  nothing  to  in- 
dicate it  as  she  proceeded. 

"  Mme.  Troubat  and  I  had  made  all  our 
arrangements  to  come  over  together.  The 
night  before  we  sailed,  Jean,  who  was  dining 
with  us,  announced  that  he  would  accom- 
pany us.  We  expressed  at  once  our  delight 
and  our  surprise  at  the  unexpected  pleasure. 
*  Why  this  sudden  resolution  ?*  his  sister 
asked.  *  I  don't  know,'  he  replied  ;  *  I  feel 
strongly  drawn  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  I  don't  know  what  it  is  unless, 
perhaps.  Us  beaux  yeux  of  madame's 
daughter.'  He  was  standing  under  your 
portrait,  which  hangs  in  the  dining  room, 
you  remember,  and  of  course  it  was  only 
one  of  his  gallant  speeches.  Still,  he  is 
most  anxious  to  meet  you,  as  is  also  Mme. 
Troubat." 

When  they  arrived  at  the  lodge  again, 
Mrs.  Whitwell  went  in  for  a  little  while. 
She  waited  until  Claire's  wraps  were  re- 
moved and  the  maid  had  left  the  room;  then 
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she  drew  her  chair  close  to  the  lounge  where 
her  daughter  lay. 

**  Let  us  understand  each  other,  Claire/' 
she  said. 

In  broken  sentences  Claire  began  her 
story,  but  even  to  herself  it  seemed  very 
diflPerent  in  the  light  of  those  clear,  worldly 
eyes  of  her  mother.  The  bare  outlines  of 
facts  she  told,  but  the  shame  and  self  abase- 
ment, the  fierce  anger  against  fate,  and  the 
passion  of  revolt,  all  these  it  was  impossible 
to  reveal  in  that  cold,  judicial  presence. 
When  she  paused,  her  mother  smiled  icily 
if  indulgently. 

**  Fie  !"  she  said.  **  I  did  not  think  you 
could  be  so  childish.  It  seem»  to  me  that 
you  have  absolutely  nothing  to  complain  of. 
Van  has  been  always  perfectly  courteous 
and  polite  to  you.  He  is  liberal  to  a  fault, 
and  if  not  always  thoughtful  in  arranging 
pleasures  for  you,  he  has  but  to  have  them 
suggested  to  be  enthusiastic  with  regard  to 
them.  What  more  do  you  want  ?  For  these 
other  things,  of  which  you  seem  to  have 
made  a  bugbear,  they  are  simply  a  part  of 
life,  common  to  all  the  world  ;  and  I  must 
tell  you,  my  dear,  it  is  a  part  of  life  with 
which  you  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  not 
becoming  in  you  to  concern  yourself  with 
questions  in  regard  to  matters  in  your  hus- 
band's life  which  are  outside  of  yours. 
Ignorance  of  them  is  so  desirable  that  I 
should  greatly  have  hoped  that  you  might 
have  had  the  delicacy  to  feign  it  even  if  you 
did  not  possess  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  everything  that  heart  can  desire,  and  I 
fear  that  you  have  been  in  danger  of  being 
ungrateful,  if  not  unwomanly.  Let  us  forget 
all  these  things,  and  look  at  the  situation 
fairly.  On  the  one  hand  is  a  lovely  home, 
life  in  the  world,  with  cl^arming  friends  to 
admire  and  amuse  you,  and  all  the  countless 
joys  and  pleasures  of  society,  with  a  hus- 
band who  only  asks  that  you  accept  with 
complacence  the  universal  lot  of  women. 
You  look  surprised,  but  it  is  universal,  no 
matter  how  it  is  accepted.  On  the  other 
hand  what  have  you  before  you  ?  A  lonely 
life  in  this  triste  o\A  house  " — she  shuddered, 
recalling  her  own  experiences  there — 
**  simply  to  let  the  days  go  by  from  youth  to 
age  ;  nothing  more.  Think  of  it,  and  do  not 
make  a  false  step  now.  Van  has  taken  every 
precaution,  and  no  one  even  suspects  that 
all  is  not  well.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate 
too  highly  his  delicacy  in  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself. 
It  only  remains  now  for  you  to  do  your 
duty  in  a  womanly  way."  She  leaned  over 
and  kissed  the  girl's  cold  face.  "  Tell  me 
that  I  may  take  you  home  tomorrow." 


Claire  was  silent  She  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  pressure  that  was  brought  to  bear 
on  her.  A  great  chill  fell  on  her  as  she 
realized  that  her  mother  meant  her  to  under- 
stand that  she  could  not  go  to  Paris  with 
her  as  a  woman  separated  from  her  husband. 
It  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  very  acme  of 
injustice,  in  view  of  her  mother's  own  life, 
but  she  also  knew  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
appeal  against  it,  that  the  decision  which 
she  made  now  was  the  final  one. 

Still  she  hesitated.  The  vision  of  her 
own  face,  as  she  had  seen  it  in  the  glass, 
came  back  to  her.  It  seemed  like  Satan's 
'*  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee  if  thou 
wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me."  She 
shuddered  and  still  hesitated.  The  blood 
rushed  to  her  pale  face,  tingeing  with  its 
color  even  her  ears,  and  then  sweeping 
back,  to  leave  her  painfully  white.  She 
raised  herself  upon  her  elbow,  and  her  black 
eyes  looked  straight  into  her  mother's. 

**  I  will  go  back  to  the  house,"  she  said, 

*'  and  to  everything  ;  but  " the  words 

were  hard  to  say — **  it  must  be  understood, 
entirely  understood,  that  I  will  have  my 
own  apartments  quite  to  myself." 

She  knew  that  appearances  were  what 
Van  Ruger  cared  for  most  in  the  world. 
This  was  also  understood  by  Mrs.  Whitwell. 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders  slightly. 

'*  ^a  t^a  s' arranger f'^  she  said. 

X. 

Out  of  doors  the  day  was  exquisite.  The 
great  sea  outside  the  harbor  lay  sleep- 
ing, wrapped  in  the  fleecy  mists  of  the 
Indian  summer.  Its  gentle  breath  served 
only  to  stir  softly  the  yellow  leaves  that 
floated  silently  down  from  the  great  trees 
on  the  avenue.  Everywhere  the  mellow 
October  sunshine  flooded  earth  and  sky 
with  the  glory  of  a  benediction.  It  was  as  if 
summer,  already  parted,  turned  once  more 
to  look  with  love  upon  her  erstwhile  home, 
to  ask  pardon  for  past  pain,  to  recall  linger- 
ingly  past  joys,  and  to  breathe  tenderly, 
*'  Farewell." 
Farewell,  farewell,  a  word  which   hath  been 

and  must  be, 
A  word  which  makes  us  linger,  yet  farewell. 

It  was  high  noon,  and  the  horses'  feet 
scattered  the  leaves  to  right  and  left  as 
carriage  after  carriage  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  Blethen  mansion  and  deposited  at  the 
door  its  burden  of  well  dressed  men  and 
women.  They  entered  from  the  golden 
glory  without,  and  for  a  moment  the  interior 
seemed  lost  in  gloom  ;  then,  as  their  eyes 
became  accustomed  :tif  itill«Pb^^!>^lJ^4JMKil£, 
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they  saw  the  long  pcu'lors  arranged  with 
seats  on  each  side»  leaving  a  broad  aisle  in 
the  center,  which  led  to  a  dais,  slightly 
raised  from  the  floor.  On  the  front  of  the 
dais  stood  a  small  table,  upon  which  was  a 
silver  bowl  wreathed  in  maidenhair  fern. 
Behind  the  dais  was  a  semicircle  of  palms ; 
everywhere  the  walls  were  hung  with 
smilax,  and  shaded  by  the  green  wreaths 
were  rose  colored  lights,  which  filled  the 
rooms  with  soft  radiance,  while  from  some- 
where behind  the  palms  came  a  faint  odor 
of  burning  incense. 

A  little  to  one  side  of  the  dais  stood  a 
beautiful  chair,  upholstered  in  pale  golden 
brocade. 

The  guests  seated  themselves,  indulging 
in  expectant  whisperings,  while  they  noted 
the  details  of  the  preparations.  The  invita- 
tions to  which  they  were  responding  had 
read  as  follows : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Van  Ruger  Blbthbn 

Request  the  Honor  of  Your  Presence  at  the 

Christening 

Of  Their  Son, 

Whitwell  Van  Ruger  Blethen, 

October  lo,  i8—. 

Softly,  as  if  heard  from  a  distance,  came  the 
sound  of  music,  a  piano  and  strings  ;  then  a 
door  opened,  and  a  sweet,  high  soprano 
voice,  a  child *s  voice,  began  to  sing  : 

•*  And  they  brought  young  children  to  Him 
that  He  should  bless  them. 

"And  His  disciples  rebuked  those  that 
brought  them. 

*'  But  when  Jesus  saw  it  He  was  much  dis- 
pleased, and  said  unto  them, 

'*  *  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.' " 

Suddenly  a  whole  choir  of  voices  joined  : 

**  Glory  be  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son  and 
to  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be.    Amen." 

Now  the  sounds  came  nearer,  as  the  pro- 
cession passed  slowly  through  the  hall. 
Into  the  parlor  and  down  the  aisle  came  the 
boy  choir  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin.  They  walked  two  by  two,  each 
carrying  in  his  outer  hand  a  tall  stem  of 
St.  Joseph  lilies.  Their  sweet  treble  thrilled 
the  air  with  tenderness  and  pathos. 

**  Saviour,  who  Thy  flock  art  feeding 
With  the  shepherd's  kindest  care. 

All  the  feeble  gently  leading, 
While  the  lambs  Thy  bosom  share ; 

**  Now,  this  little  one  receiving, 
Fold  him  in  Thy  gracious  arm  ; 

There — we  know,  Thy  word  believing— 
Only  there  secure  from  harm." 


Following  them  came  the  rector;  then 
Nancy,  in  a  black  silk  dress  and  long  apron 
of  sheerest  lawn,  bore  in  her  arms  the  tiny 
being  in  whose  honor  the  f^te  was  celebrated. 
Next,  Mrs.  Whitwell,  who  was  to  be  god- 
mother, leaned  on  the  arm  of  the  happy 
father  ;  and  M .  Jean  Sievert,  the  godfather, 
brought  up  the  rear. 

When  all  was  ready  for  the  solemn  vows, 
Claire  was  seen  seated  in  the  golden  chair, 
beside  the  dais.  Her  fluffy  golden  hair 
rested  against  the  paler  brocade;  the  rich 
folds  of  her  gown  wrapped  her  in  an  oriental 
splendor.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down,  and 
her  clear,  pale  face  seemed  as  if  it  might 
have  been  carved  out  of  ivory.  It  was  a 
marvelous  picture,  gold  upon  gold,  pale, 
rich,  and  rare.  Like  a  sign  and  seal,  upon 
her  white  throat  blazed  the  blood  red  ruby. 

As  the  ceremony  proceeded  she  looked 
up,  and,  apparently  oblivious  of  what  was 
passing,  let  her  gaze  wander  from  one  to 
another  of  her  guests.  If  it  had  chanced 
that  any  among  them  had  had  eyes  to  see, 
what  revelations  they  might  have  found  in 
her  grave,  melancholy  glance  ! 

The  clergyman  raised  his  hand,  and  all 
rose  to  receive  the  benediction.  The  well 
instructed  Nancy,  who  had  already  taken 
the  child,  led  the  procession  from  the  room. 
She  was  followed  by  the  children,  who  sang 
triumphantly,  as  they  passed  out: 

Children  of  the  Heavenly  King 
As  we  journey  let  us  sing. 

Mrs.  Whitwell  took  her  place  beside 
Claire  to  receive  their  guests,  and  Van 
Ruger  offered  his  arm  to  one  of  them  and 
led  the  way  to  the  breakfast  room. 

The  rector  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  prided 
himself  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  never  at 
a  loss  as  to  what  he  ought  to  do.  He 
could  be  all  things  to  all  men.  He 
was  very  high  church,  and  of  course  very 
exacting  in  the  matter  of  externals,  which 
he  was  fond  of  calling  the  **  signs  of  inward 
grace.'*  The  last  dreamy  strains  of  one  of 
Chopin's  waltzes  were  slowly  d3dng  on  the 
strings  of  the  violins  when,  in  obedience  to 
the  demands  of  duty,  he  rose  to  his  feet  In 
his  hand  he  held  an  exquisite  goblet,  in 
which  the  amber  wine  quivered  like  a  spirit 
in  unrest. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  **  the 
most  beautiful  moments  of  life  are  in  their 
very  nature  so  intimate  and  so  sacred  that  it 
is  seldom  possible  to  share  them  with  our 
friends.  Therefore  when,  as  on  this  most 
happy  occasion,  the  innermost  shrine  of  a 
home  is  opened,  and  we  are  permitted  to 
draw  near,  we  do  so  with  joyful  fear,  wish- 
ing  indeed  to  r^^^^M,'^t^i^<&^ 
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feet,  which  are  standing  on  holy  ground. 
Naturally,  in  viewing  such  a  scene  as  the 
one  which  we  have  just  witnessed,  in  such 
a  home,  made  lovely  and  perfect  by  all  that 
intelligence  and  wealth  can  bring  to  its  ser- 
vice, our  thoughts  turn  to  the  one  who  is 
always  the  central  and  essential  part  of 
home.  I  have  searched  in  my  storehouse  of 
words  for  some  name  which  should  embody 
in  itself  all  her  manifold  manifestations,  but 
I  have  not  found  such  a  one.  I  therefore 
add  to  the  time  honored  toast  the  one  word 
demanded  by  this  time. 

•  •  Some  of  us  know  how  much  more  precious 
is  the  wife  than  can  be  the  dearest  sweet- 
heart, and  in  our  truest  moments  we  all  re- 
alize what  ineffable  glory  and  worship 
crowns  the  name  of  *  Mother,'  highest, 
dearest,  and  best  in  this  ever  blessed  trinity 
of  womanhood.'* 

He  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  saying, 
*' Sweethearts,  Wives,  and  Mothers."  The 
men  drank  the  toast  standing,  and  Van 
Rug^r  returned  thanks  gracefully,  in  a 
manner  which  entirely  satisfied  Mrs.  Whit- 
well.    It  is  not  possible  to  say  more. 

The  sun  was  disappearing  when  the  guests 
began  to  make  their  adieux. 

**Oh,  my  dear  Mrs.  Whitwell,  this  has 
been  quite  the  loveliest  christening  that  I 
ever  saw.  It  was  simply  perfect  in  every 
detail ;  and  dear  Claire  is  looking  so  well 
and  5<7  happy." 

•*  Yes,  indeed.  It  almost  makes  one  sick 
with  envy  to  see  the  dear  girl.  She  has 
everything,  quite  everything  in  the  world. 
I  should  think  she  would  feel  like  doing 
something  to  propitiate  the  evil  genius, 
don't  you  know  ?  I  should  be  almost  afraid 
to  be  so  perfectly  happy." 

"  I  was  just  thinking  the  same  thing.  It 
doesn't  seem  quite  right  that  one  person 
should  have  every  blessing — such  a  home 
and  such  a  husband,  and  be  so  beautiful  too. 
And  now  a  lovely  baby  added  to  all  the 
rest!" 

And  so  on  and  on  until  the  last  one  was 
gone. 

Claire  had  endured  the  day  with  the  hero- 
ism which  is  an  absolutely  necessary  part  of 
a  society  woman's  equipment,  but  the  strain 
had  been  terrible,  and  her  strength  was  al- 
most gone  when  relief  came. 

•  •  Will  you  drink  tliis  ?  You  are  exhausted, 
you  have  eaten  nothing." 

Jean  Sievert  stood  beside  her,  handing  her 
a  tiny  glass  of  liqueur.  She  drank  it,  and 
handed  the  glass  to  him  again. 

"  Thank  you.  It  is  most  kind  in  you  to 
dxink  it.    It  will  do  you  good. ' ' 

The  words  were  nothing,  but  the  tones  and 


manner  were  much.  She  raised  her  eyes  to 
his,  and  saw  that  he  knew  ;  tbat  he  alone  of 
all  the  vapid  crowd  understoo<l  that  she  was 
alone  and  desolate  and  wretched.  He  knew 
it  and  he  cared  ;  not  with  pity,  but  with 
something  akin  to  it,  only  more  kind,  more 
sweet.  With  a  quick  movement  of  her 
head  she  turned  her  eyes  away  from  his, 
but  she  knew  that  she  was  alone  no  longer. 
Up  stairs,  in  the  sunny  nursery,  old 
Nancy  had  taken  off  and  put  away  the 
costly  finery  that  had  served  to  decorate  the 
f^te ;  the  baby  in  its  simple  muslin  slip 
lay  on  her  lap.  She  sat  near  the  window, 
and  the  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun  played 
softly  and  lovingly  on  the  face  and  han<i  of 
the  sleeping  child.  Some  idea  or  feeling  of 
the  simplicity  and  bounty  of  God's  gifts 
passed  through  her  mind.  She  bent  over 
and  whispered,  "The  blessed  Lord  Jove  ye 
and  keep  ye,  my  lamb." 

XI. 

Whii^  all  these  events,  so  important  to 
her,  were  happening  in  the  East,  away  on  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific  the  days  were  bringing 
lessons  of  pain  to  Sara.  At  first  she  received 
notes  and  letters  constantly  from  Robert. 
While  he  was  on  the  way  home  each  train 
that  he  passed  took  a  message  to  his  love. 
Then  suddenly,  as  if  the  sun  should  go  out 
in  mid  heavens,  all  ceased.  For  a  day  or  two 
she  waited  without  great  impatience  ;  then 
there  began  to  grow  in  her  heart  a  sense  of 
coming  trouble.  She  did  not  doubt  Robert 
for  an  instant ;  it  would  almost  be  more 
true  to  say  that  she  did  not  even  trust  him, 
because  her  love  for  him  was  so  perfect,  so 
all  pervading,  that  there  was  no  room  for 
anything  but  simple  love. 

The  days  passed,  and  while  she  answered 
the  anxious  looks  of  her  aunt  and  cousin 
with  shadowy  smiles,  dark  circles  grew 
under  her  eyes  and  her  step  lost  its  lightness. 
Mrs.  Towers  watched  her  with  a  mother's 
care,  and  sometimes  there  seemed  to  be 
more  of  tender  pity  in  her  regard  than  the 
case  called  for. 

One  day  Margaret  came  in  from  the  post 
office  and  handed  her  mother  a  letter.  Mrs. 
Towers  rose  instantly  and  went  out  of  the 
room.  Coming  back  in  a  moment  she 
went  to  Sara,  and,  putting  her  hand  quietly 
on  the  girl's  shoulder,  stooped  over  and 
kissed  her. 

"Be  strong  and  brave  now,  dear,"  she 
said.  '*  There  is  a  letter  for  you  in  your 
own  room." 

Sara  saw  that  her  aunt's  eyes  were  wet. 
and  she  rose  silently  and  went  to  her  room. 
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There  she  found  Robert's  letter — a  poor 
little  letter,  written  in  pencil,  and  telling 
its  tale  almost  as  plainly  on  the  outside  as 
in  its  contents.  She  opened  and  stared  at 
it.  The  words  swam  before  her,  and  her 
heart  throbbed  so  that  she  could  not  hold 
the  paper  still.  She  shut  her  eyes  ;  then, 
saying  to  herself,  *'  At  any  rate,  it  is  his  writ- 
ing," she  pressed  it  to  her  lips  and  read  it 
through. 

As  she  read,  slowly  she  slipped  from  her 
chair  down  to  the  floor ;  the  veins  in  her 
throat  began  to  swell,  her  breath  to  come 
hard  and  rasping  through  her  teeth.  **  It 
cannot  be,  it  cannot!'*  she  moaned.  Then 
suddenly  she  sprang  up,  seized  the  letter  and 
read  it  again.  She  walked  rapidly  up  and 
down  the  room,  the  blood  came  back  to  her 
lips  and  the  light  to  her  eyes,  but  no  tears 
moistened  them.  "  He  is  not  dead,  not 
yet,*'  she  said.  "He  shall  not  die,  I  will 
save  him." 

She  sat  down  and  began  to  write  rapidly. 

Robert,  my  love,  I  am  comingf  to  you,  at 
once.  I  shall  start  tomorrow,  and  when  this 
reaches  you  I  shall  be  almost  there.  It  cannot 
be  as  bad  as  you  think ;  it  cannot,  and  you 
cannot  g^ive  me  up.  You  said  that  nothing 
could  now  come  to  divide  us  and  make  two  lives 
of  our  united  life.  You  said  so,  darling,  and 
I  have  taken  it  into  my  very  soul.  You  cannot 
give  me  back  my  life ;  it  is  yours,  and  I  am 
strong,  so  strong,  I  will  give  you  my  strength. 
I  will  give  you  my  life  ;  I  will  cure  you  ;  I  can. 
Oh,  Robert,  do  not  die  before  I  can  come  to 
save  you.    I  am  coming 

She  had  written  so  far  when  there  came 
a  gentle  tap  at  the  door.  Mrs.  Towers 
opened  it  and  entered.  Sara  looked  up  and 
met  her  aunt's  loving  eyes.  The  strain  re- 
laxed ;  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms  that 
were  outstretched  toward  her. 

'*  Oh,  auntie,  he  is  ill,  he  says  he  is 
dying  !" 

She  burst  into  a  fearful  sobbing  and 
moaning.  For  a  long  time  she  wept  unre- 
strainedly, Mrs.  Towers  thanking  God  that 
she  could  weep.  By  and  by,  when  the  first 
passion  of  her  grief  was  hushed,  she  looked 
up  imploringly  to  her  aunt. 

*  **  It  is  not  so  bad  as  he  thinks;  he  cannot 
be  so  very  ill  in  so  short  a  time,  and  people 
can  always  be  cured  at  first.  Don't  you 
think  so?  Oh,  auntie,  tell  me  that  you 
think  Robert  will  not  die  !" 

Mrs.  Towers  said  everything  to  comfort 
her  that  she  could  think  of. 

"Were  you  writing  when  I  came  in?" 
she  asked. 

**  Yes,  I  was  telling  him  that  I  will  go  to 
him  at  once.  I  will  go  tomorrow.  You 
-will  help  me,  auntie?" 


Mrs.  Towers  drew  the  girl  to  her  and  held 
her  close  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  she  found 
it  difficult  to  reply. 

"  Sara,  my  dear  child,  I  have  tried  to  be 
a  mother  to  you  ever  since  you  were  a  baby; 
now  if  I  should  ask  you  to  do  a  very  hard 
thing  for  me,  would  you  try  ?" 

Sara  became  suddenly  very  pale. 

**  Not  to  give  up  going  to  Robert  ?  You 
would  not  ask  me  to  do  that?" 

"  No,  not  to  give  it  up,  but  to  wait  for 
your  father's  letter."  She  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  then  added,  **  I  even  think  it 
probable  that  he  will  come  himself  instead 
of  writing,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  gone 
if  he  should  come.  It  will  only  be  for  a  little 
while — a  week  or  so— and  I  beg  you  to 
wait,  my  darling." 

Something  solemn  and  strange  in  her 
aunt's  manner  impressed  Sara  with  the  im- 
portance of  her  request.  She  sat  quite  still, 
with  compressed  lips,  restraining  all  ex- 
pression of  the  conflict  that  raged  within 
her. 

**I  will  wait  for  the  next  steamer  from 
Japan,"  she  finally  said.  **If  he  does  not 
come  and  I  do  not  get  a  letter  by  that 
steamer,  you  will  not  ask  me  to  wait  longer, 
because  I  cannot." 

Mrs.  Towers  consented  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  from  her  heart  she  prayed  that 
Sara's  father  would  come. 

Sara  spent  the  days  that  followed  in  writ- 
ing to  Robert.  She  wrote  long  letters,  try- 
ing to  cheer  him  and  to  take  from  his  mind 
the  fatal  hopelessness  that  she  found  in  his 
letter. 

The  summer  visitors  had  almost  all  gone 
from  Santa  Cruz.  The  beach  was  deserted; 
the  heavy  fogs  of  autumn  rolled  in  and  shut 
out  the  water,  making  the  whole  scene  one 
hopeless  gray.  The  dreariness  suited  Sara's 
moods.  Each  day,  when  she  had  written 
her  letter  to  Robert,  she  went  out  and 
walked  for  hours  on  the  wet  sand  or  along 
the  cliffs  which  stretched  to  the  north. 
When  the  afternoon  light  faded  she  came 
in,  and,  going  straight  to  her  own  room, 
went  at  once  to  bed.  She  could  not  endure 
the  presence  of  even  her  aunt  and  cousin. 
Usually  she  slept  a  little  while,  from  sheer 
exhaustion,  then  woke.  *'  Her  heart  made 
moan,  before  she  was  well  awake."  Then 
for  the  long  hours  of  the  night  she  sat  up, 
listening,  watching,  praying  in  all  the  un- 
governable agony  of  youth.  Sometimes 
her  aunt,  coming  softly  to  her  door,  heard 
choking  sobs,  half  smothered  in  the  pillow. 
Slipping  into  the  room  Mrs.  Towers  would 
lie  down  beside  the  g^rl,  and,  drawing  the 
restless   head  to   l^er.^.o^^  ^^5^g<^gld 
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try  with  fond  words  and  tender  kisses  to 
comfort  her. 

One  day  Sara  sat  alone  on  the  beach. 
Not  even  a  fisherman  was  in  sight.  Around 
her  the  fog  folded  close;  in  front  of  her  was 
a  little  stretch  of  sand,  and  from  out  the 
thick  vapor,  in  constant  succession,  huge 
dark  masses  of  water  rose  and  came  sud- 
denly into  sight.  Piling  themselves  higher 
and  higher  into  mountains  of  indistinct 
green,  they  rushed  forward  and  broke  in 
foam  at  her  feet.  For  hours  she  watched 
these  mysterious  rollers  of  the  great  ocean 
dash  themselves  to  pieces  on  the  sand. 
They  fascinated  her ;  they  seemed  sym- 
bolical of  life  in  its  sudden  uplifting  and  its 
terrible  overthrow.  She  lost  the  hope  that 
had  sustained  her.  It  seemed  to  be  borne 
in  upon  her  mind  that  Robert  would  die. 
With  this  despair  came  the  fear  that  she 
would  be  too  late  to  see  him,  that  perhaps 
it  was  already  too  late. 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse  she  rose  and 
went  down  to  the  post  office.  She  said  to 
herself,  **  If  the  letter  has  not  come  today  I 
cannot  wait."  She  seemed  to  know  that 
it  had  come,  and  took  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  package  bearing  the  Japanese 
postmark  which  the  postmaster  handed 
her.  She  walked  rapidly  back  to  the  cot- 
tage. She  had  no  concern  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  package,  did  not  even  wonder 
why  it  was  in  this  shape  instead  of  being  a 
letter.  The  only  thought  in  her  mind  was 
that  now  she  would  go  to  Robert. 

Bntering  her  room  she  threw  her  hat  and 
gossamer  upon  a  chair,  then  lit  the  candles 
on  her  dressing  table,  and  sat  down.  Her 
heavy  hair  was  damp  with  the  fog ;  she 
pushed  it  back  from  her  face  and  leaned  for 
a  moment  on  her  elbows,  looWng  at  her 
own  face  in  the  glass.  It  was  pale  and  sad, 
but  she  smiled  at  it.  "  Tomorrow  we  will 
start,'*  she  said. 

Then  she  untied  the  package.  There 
were  several  wrappers,  and  at  last  a  small 
tin  box,  carefully  tied  and  sealed.  She 
opened  it,  and  found  lying  on  the  top  a 
letter  in  her  father's  handwriting.  Beneath 
it  was  something  wrapped  in  many  folds  of 
tissue  paper.  Unrolling  this,  she  found  a 
small  miniature.  She  starte<l  when  she 
first  saw  it,  almost  thinking  that  it  was  a 
picture  of  herself.  Looking  more  closely 
at  it  she  discovered  subtle  differences,  and 
realized  that  it  must  be  her  dead  mother's 
portrait. 

It  was  a  sweet  young  face  smiling  at  her; 
a  dear,  loving,  and  lovable  face.  She  had 
always  been  told  that  her  mother  had  been 
beautiful,  but  her  aunt  had  no  picture  of 


her,  and  until  now  Sara  had  never  seen  one. 
Now  she  gazed  at  this,  and  her  thought  was 
that  her  father  had  sent  it  to  her  as  a  be- 
trothal gift.  It  was  as  if  he  had  said, 
"Your  mother  would  have  wished  to  send 
you  some  token  now;"  and  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  she  had  a  strong  realization  of 
her  mother  as  something  real  to  herself. 
Her  heart  went  out  in  love  for  the  young 
mother  who  had  died  so  long  ago,  and  she 
wondered  if  in  her  distant  home  she  knew 
and  pitied  the  agony  and  suffering  of  her 
child.  She  kissed  the  picture  ;  then,  with 
the  instinct  which  lives  in  us  all,  she 
whispered,  "  Dear  mother,  if  you  can,  help 
Robert  to  get  well."  She  laid  it  down 
where  she  could  see  the  face  ;  then  opened 
her  father's  letter. 

My  child,  the  hour  has  come  ;  the  cup  which 
I  have  prayed  to  be  spared  is  pressed  to  my 
lips,  and  I  must  drink  it.  It  is  my  Gethsemane; 
but  below  and  beyond  my  own  pain  is  the  most 
terrible  question,  what  will  it  be  to  you  ?  I  do 
not  know  you.  I  have  tried  to  make  you 
strong.  Are  you  so?  I  have  tried  that  you  should 
be  self  reliant  and  brave.  God  grant  that  you 
are  !  I  have  also  hoped  against  hope  that  your 
life  would  be  absorbed  in  art  or  science  or  work 
of  some  kind,  and  that  this  day  might  never 
come.  It  had  seemed  to  me  that  fate  might 
be  propitiated  by  the  sacrifice  of  my  whole  life, 
and  might  spare  yours.  But  it  has  come,  and 
now,  daughter,  I  bid  you  bring  every  strength 
of  mind  and  body  to  your  aid  and  bear  the  bur- 
den which  life  lays  upon  you. 

I  send  you  your  mother's  portrait.  It  has 
lain  on  my  heart  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  I  send  it  to  you  because  the  time  has  come 
when  you  must  hear  her  story  and  mine,  which 
is  also  yours. 

She  was  twenty  years  old  when  I  first  saw 
and  loved  her ;  for  I  loved  her  from  the  instant 
that  I  saw  her.  I  wooed  and  won  her,  and  in 
six  months  I  was  her  husband.  There  are  no 
words  to  tell  how  blessed  we  were,  for  she  also 
loved  as  I  did.  We  went  abroad,  not  so  much 
to  see  what  there  was  in  foreign  countries,  but 
that  being  among  strangers  we  might  be  more 
alone  together.  For  one  year  life  was  perfect ; 
then,  for  there  was  promise  of  a  new  life  com- 
ing to  ours,  we  went  slowly  back  to  our  home 
in  Oakland. 

Her  joy  in  her  new  hopes  was  great,  and  I 
shared  it  because  it  was  hers.  I  had  not  felt 
the  need  of  children,  my  happiness  was  com- 
plete in  her.  About  three  months  before  her 
confinement  there  came  a  sudden  change  in 
her.  She  grew  melancholy,  then  morbid,  and 
I  could  not  hide  from  myself  the  nature  of  her 
malady.  I  consulted  the  best  specialists  on 
nervous  disorders.  They  said  these  symptoms 
were  not  unusual,  and  not  especially  alarming 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  and  bade  me 
hope  that  all  would  be  well.  We  tended  her 
with  unceasing  care  and  devotion,  but  she 
grew  worse,  and  final {^/fgn^pecPfcyVHS^W^W^t: 
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grief,  she  showed  such  excitement  and  fear  on 
seeing  me  that  the  doctor  forbade  me  to  go 
into  her  room.  At  night  I  waited  until  the 
nurse  came  to  tell  me  that  she  slept,  then  went 
and  sat  beside  her  bed  and  watched  her  beloved 
form. 

One  thing,  above  all  others,  roused  in  her 
either  terror  or  anger.  If  she  found  anything 
that  had  been  prepared  for  the  child  she  had 
expected  with  so  much  joy,  she . instantly  de- 
stroyed it.  Matters  stood  in  tliis  way  when  the 
day,  longed  for  and  dreaded,  came,  and  you 
were  born. 

Can  you,  now  that  you  are  a  woman,  put 
yourself  in  my  place,  and  realize  with  what 
agony  I  prayed  that  she  might  be  given  back 
to  me  well,  or  have  rest  in  death  ? 

She  lived,  and  from  day  to  day  the  doctor  put 
me  off.  "Not  yet" — eternally  "Not  yet." 
He  said  I  must  have  "  patience."  One  day  I 
sat  in  my  own  room,  the  door  open,  sadly 
watching  the  door  of  her  room.  The  nurse 
passed  out,  stopping  a  moment  to  tell  me  tliat 
her  patient  was  asleep.  I  still  sat  there,  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  when  I  heard  a  stealthy 
step  within  the  room.  Instantly  I  opened  the 
door.  She  stood,  in  her  long  white  gown,  in 
front  of  the  fire.  She  was  laughing  horribly. 
A  smell  of  burning  wool  filled  the  air.  I 
glanced  at  the  crib  ;  it  was  empty  ;  then  at  the 
fire,  and,  rushing  forward,  I  seized  the  blanket 
in  which  you  were  rolled  and  snatched  you 
from  it  I  had  only  time  to  throw  you  into  the 
crib— unhurt,  thank  God  ! — when,  with  a  shriek 
which  rang  in  my  ears  for  many  years,  she 
sprang  upon  me.  Before  the  nurse  returned 
and  help  could  be  gotten,  I  had  received  an  in- 
jury which  deprived  me  of  one  eye  and  left  me 
disfigured  for  life. 

You  were  at  once  sent  to  your  aunt,  in  whose 
house  you  have  since  then  found  your  home. 
After  many  eflforts  to  have  my  darling  rightly 
cared  for  at  home,  I  was  driven  to  take  her  to 
the  Napa  asylum.  The  doctor  there  asked  me 
if  this  malady  was  in  her  blood,  if  others  of 
her  family  had  been  insane.  I  did  not  know, 
and  I  am  sure  that  she  had  never  known. 
When  I  had  made  inquiries,  the  facts  con- 
firmed our  worst  fears.  The  doctors  pro- 
nounced her  incurable. 

Still  I  hoped,  and  I  spent  the  next  two  years 
in  Napa,  near  the  asylum,  waiting,  waiting, 
and  hoping  that  some  day  she  would  open  her 
sweet  eyes  and  know  me.  Even  this  was 
denied  me  ;  only  when  the  end  was  coming, 
and  she  grew  very  weak,  they  let  me  go  and 
sit  beside  her.  She  did  not  know  me,  but  it 
was  my  hand  that  gave  her  food  and  drink  and 
closed  her  eyes  at  last. 

Then  I  turned  my  back  on  my  country,  and 
hid  myself  and  my  misery  from  all  who  had 
known  me.  For  you,  my  one  care  was  that 
you  should  grow  up  healthy  in  mind  and  body  ; 
and,  as  you  know,  I  hoped  that  you  would 
never  wish  to  marry.  You  will  understand 
now  that  marriage  for  you  would  be  a  crime, 
and  by  the  memory  of  your  unhappy  mother, 
and  equally  unhappy  father,  /  forbid  you  to 
think  of  it. 


Do  not  give  way  to  despair.  If  I  seem  to 
have  written  coldly,  do  not  think  that  I  feci 
coldly.  I  write  the  plain  facts,  for  they  cannot 
be  made  other  than  they  are  ;  but  now,  dearest 
child,  you  know  why  I  have  lived  a  stranger 
to  you  and  to  my  own  country.  I  have  longed 
for  you,  but  I  hoped  that  you  need  never  know 
the  tragedy  of  your  birth,  and  so  I  have  stifled 
that  longing.  Now,  will  you  come  to  me? 
Dearest  child  of  my  love,  will  you  come  and 
let  my  hungry  eye  see  again  one  of  my  own  ? 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  ?  At  one  word  from 
you  I  will  hasten,  only  it  seems  to  me  better 
that  you  should  come  to  me.  Come,  weep  your 
tears  in  my  arms,  and  find  some  balm  for  your 
pain  in  bringing  comfort  to  your  devoted,  loving 
father. 

Sara's  teeth  chattered  as  with  great  cold 
while  she  read.  When  she  had  reached 
the  end  of  the  letter  she  sat  quite  still,  bend- 
ing forward  a  little  and  shaking.  Her  whole 
world  had  gone  from  her  and  left  her  alone, 
without  support.  She  was  powerless  to 
move.  Slowly  a  strong  and  terrible  feeling 
came  over  her — a  feeling  that  she  had 
always  known  this  thing,  that  all  through 
her  gay  and  thoughtless  childhood  she  had 
been  well  aware  of  this  ghastly  enemy  wait- 
ing somewhere  beside  her  path.  It  did  not 
enter  her  mind  to  rouse  herself  and  give 
him  battle.     After  a  little  she  spoke  aloud. 

"I  am  glad  that  Robert  is  dying,"  she 
said. 

The  sound  of  her  own  voice  frightened 
her.  She  glanced  stealthily  around,  then 
up  at  the  glass  before  her.  Great  God ! 
What  was  this  creature  staring  at  her  ?  For 
a  moment  she  thought  it  was  her  mother, 
escaped  from  the  asylum  and  come  to  claim 
her;  then  she  saw  that  it  was  the  reflection 
of  her  own  wild  eyes  and  haggard  face. 
*'No,  no,'|  she  said.     **Not  yet,  not  yet." 

She  moved  away  so  that  she  could  not 
see  the  glass,  and  sat  still  again,  thinking. 
Then  she  put  her  hand  upon  the  miniature, 
and,  without  looking  at  it,  rolled  it  up  in 
the  papers  again.  She  folded  the  letter 
and  wrote  on  the  last  page,  '*  You  were 
right  to  give  me  up,  Robert.**  Then  she 
put  them  both  into  an  envelope  and 
addressed  it  to  Robert.  She  blew  the 
candles  out,  moved  softly  across  the  room, 
and  stole  out  into  the  foggy  night.  She 
put  nothing  around  her,  and  did  not  notice 
that  the  fog  was  like  rain.  At  the  door  of 
the  hotel  \yas  a  post  box  into  which  she  put 
the  package;  then  she  hurried  on. 

The  streets  were  deserted,  no  one  saw 
her,  and  her  aunt  and  cousin,  not  knowing 
that  she  had  received  the  letter,  thought 
her  resting  and  did  not  go  to  her  room. 
She  did  not  pause  for  an  instant,  but  went 
over  the  bridgeDi§ffi9B(!lidi/lQjtlMJ6Mft::road, 
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and  on  to  the  lighthouse.  As  she  passed 
the  lime  wharf  she  wrung  her  hands  and 
moaned,  but  did  not  stop. 

At  the  point  where  the  bay  meets  the 
ocean,  the  high  cliff  turns  almost  at  a  right 
angle.  Sometimes,  at  this  spot,  the  waves 
roll  up  in  mighty  breakers  and  dash  them- 
selves into  the  air  in  clouds  of  spray;  then 
rush  out  again,  swirling  round  and  round 
in  a  vortex  which  the  strongest  swimmer 
could  not  withstand  for  an  instant.  At 
other  times  the  rollers  take  another  direc- 
tion, and,  coming  in  straight  from  the 
ocean,  sweep  along  at  right  angles  to  the 
shore.  Then  they  follow  each  other  in 
foam  crested  waves. 

The  tide  was  running  in,  and  was  almost 
at  the  full  when  Sara  reached  the  point  at 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  bay.  She  did  not 
hesitate;  her  mind  was  made  up.  She  was 
conscious  only  of  a  terrible  pain  in  her 
head,  and  of  the  imperative  necessity  of 
doing  this  thing  before  she  lost  the  self 
control  that  enabled  her  to  accomplish  it. 
She  walked  straight  to  the  point,  and,  hold- 
ing her  hands  high  to  heaven,  threw  her- 
self off. 

As  she  fell,  a  great  mass  of  water  passed 
solemnly  on  its  irresistible  way  into  the 
bay.  It  caught  her,  and,  folding^  itself 
around  her,  bore  her  onward.  The  sharp 
shock  of  the  cold  water  woke  her  as  from  a 
dream.  In  the  flash  of  a  lightning  stroke 
she  came  to  herself.  She  realized  what  she 
had  done;  all  her  cruelty  to  Robert,  all  the 
despair  and  disappointment  of  her  father 
surged  through  her  bram.  She  understood 
the  cowardice  and  shame  of  her  act.  She 
was  too  good  a  swimmer,  too  superbly  well 
and  strong,  to  drown  in  any  ordinary  water, 
and  before  she  had  time  to  thinks  she  was 
swimming  steadily. 

It  was  a  long  way  to  any  safe  landing 
place,  and  when  reason  had  come  to  the 
aid  of  instinct  she  saved  herself  by  resting 
at  times  on  the  water,  then  swimming 
slowly  with  the  tide.  Her  light  summer 
gown  troubled  her  little,  and  by  and  by 
she  saw  the  long,  dark  wharf  in  front  of 
her.  She  felt  her  way  to  the  fisherman's 
stairs,  and,  climbing  up,  soon  stood  beside 
the  same  coil  of  ropes  on  which  Robert  had 
sat  to  watch  the  sunrise.  She  fell  down 
upon  it  and  wept  long  and  bitterly  ;  yet  she 
thanked  God  that  she  had  not  succeeded  in 
killing  herself.  It  seemed  to  her  now  that 
nothing  which  could  come  to  her  could  be 
90  terrible  as  this  which  she  had  almost 
accomplished,  and  which  she  knew,  if  she 
had  accomplished  it,  would  have  filled 
Robert's  few  last  days  with  pain  and  suffer- 


ing. Then  she  remembered  her  father,  his 
long  yearsof  exile  and  loneliness,  and  groaned 
to  think  how  nearly  she  had  made  of  no 
avail  all  his  teaching  and  his  self  sacrifice. 
"Be  strong,  be  well."  How  often  he  had 
written  these  words  to  her,  and  at  the  first 
need  for  them  she  had  thrown  them  to  the 
winds. 

She  rose  at  last  and  went  home.  She 
^as  broken  hearted,  but  she  knew  what  she 
had  to  do,  and  she  was  strong  and  well.  She 
went  in  and  slipped  her  wet  clothes  off ; 
then,  wrapping  herself  in  a  warm  gown,  she 
sat  down  and  gazed  calmly  and  steadily  at 
herself  in  the  glass.  The  great  melancholy 
eyes  looked  patiently  and  bravely  at  her. 

"We  cannot  go  to  Robert,"  she  said, 
'*  but  we  will  go  to  father  and  try  to  comfort 
him,  and  " — ^she  bent  a  little  forward,  still 
looking  steadily  into  the  watching  eyes— 
*'  and  we  will  never,  never  let  go  the  reins 
again." 

There  was  faithful  promise  in  the  strong 
self  reliant  face. 

xn. 

Above,  a  dome  of  blue  darkening  toward 
the  zenith;  all  around  a  heaving  plain  of  gray 
green  waters  ;  at  the  far  south  a  few  downy 
clouds  piled  up  into  the  semblance  of 
mountains.  The  solitude  is  absolute.  Here 
is  no  stretch  of  shore  with  headland  and 
beach  to  put  a  bound  to  the  measureless 
march  of  the  waves.  They  are  utterly  un- 
restrained. Here  no  mountain  clasps  hand 
with  mountain  to  say  to  the  winds,  "Turn 
back."    They  meet  with  no  opposition. 

So  it  is  that  in  this  vast  playground  the 
forces  of  nature  sometimes  seem  to  grow 
sluggish,  as  if  they  found  nothing  worthy 
of  their  efforts.  The  great  calm  swells 
follow  one  another  in  monotonous  succes- 
sion. The  playful  winds  ruffle  the  surface 
of  the  waves,  then  fly  away  to  fan  the 
fleecy  clouds  into  shreds  and  streamers. 

This  ocean  knows  nothing  of  the  land, 
but  sometimes,  from  far  away,  where  the 
great  continent  gasps  under  the  throbbing 
sun,  there  blows  a  fierce,  hot  wind.  The 
sea  feels  its  coming  and  mutters  sullenly  ; 
then,  as  if  refusing  to  receive  even  a  mes- 
sage from  the  land,  it  gathers  itself  together 
and  wages  war  against  it.  Then  is  heard 
the  roar  of  deep  calling  unto  deep, 
mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  the  wind 
warriors.  But  whether  in  sleepy  peaceful- 
ness  or  in  wild  warfare,  there  is  nothing 
here  but  the  elements  of  air  and  water. 
Man  has  not  placed  his  brand  upon  the 
vast  plain  ;  no  smoke  fspg^.^n^^^jggt^ 
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blackens  its  shining  surface  with  the  signs 
of  toil ;  no  sewers  vomit  the  refuse  of  cities 
into  its  uncontaminated  depths.  It  laughs 
and  frowns,  plays  idly  with  the  summer 
wind,  and  dashes  its  foam  to  heaven  when 
its  waves  meet  in  anger,  all  unconscious  of 
man  and  his  world;  of  palaces  and  fetid 
prisons  ;  of  hot,  dark  forges  where  amid  the 
roar  of  mighty  furnaces  the  stubborn  iron 
g^ves  up  its  will  and  stretches  itself  out  in 
long  serpents  of  fire,  obedient  to  its  master; 
of  crowded  workshops  where  men,  women, 
and  little  children  spend  all  their  days  in 
labor  which  gives  them  only  daily  bread 
and  strength  to  toil  again. 

One  would  say  this  part  of  the  world 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that — that  smoky, 
toiling,  greedy  world,  so  full  of  care  and 
wrong  and  pain— this  free,  irresponsible 
waste  of  air  and  water.  Yet  the  earth  is  a 
little  globe.  The  morning  sun  tinges  this 
lonely  horizon  and  wakes  to  laughter  these 
foam  crested  waves  before  the  last  light  of 
day  has  faded  in  the  west  to  the  world  weary 
eyes  that  have  forgotten  how  to  joy  in  its 
brightness.  Who  can  know  that  the  quiet, 
resistless  march  of  ages  will  not  bring  these 
ends  of  the  earth  together  ? 

Down  in  these  depths,  undisturbed  by 
any  commotion  on  the  surface,  myriads  of 
ti  ny  creatures  are  toiling.  Slowly  but  surely 
they  build  walls,  which  in  time  will  be 
reefs,  will  be  islands,  will  grow  through 
countless  years  into  continents  whose  snowy 
mountain  tops  will  gather  the  moisture 
from  the  air  and  send  soft  rains  to  refresh 
its  smiling  valleys  ;  whose  spreading  forests 
will  creep  down  to  the  shores  of  sweet  in- 
land seas.  By  and  by,  where  now  these 
green  waves  roll,  every  sound  of  life  and  joy 
and  love  will  resound. 

Out  in  that  other  world,  the  world  of 
men,  are  also  many  laborers.  They  have 
brave  hearts  and  ready  hands.  In  the  dark 
places  of  the  great  cities,  in  the  cruel,  blood 
stained  countries  of  man's  earth,  man  the 
deliverer  is  reaching  out  to  his  brother  men. 
Across  chasms  rent  by  years  of  wrong  and 
oppression,  hand  clasps  hand  ;  the  poor  are 
learning  the  griefs  and  sorrows  of  the  rich 
and  have  compassion,  the  rich  are  learning 
the  nobility  of  the  poor  and  have  respect ; 
and  in  all  lands  men  are  coming  to  know 
themselves,  and  the  inherent,  absolute  laws 
that  control  their  being.  Here  and  there 
are  those  who  live  according  to  those  laws, 
actually  and  truly  according  to  them  and 
by  them  ;  and  in  these  rare  and  possibly 
isolated  places  there  is  growing  up  a  race 
which  will  inherit  the  earth. 

We  cannot  know  when  it  will  be,  but  just 


as  surely  as  the  reef,  upon  which  the  coral 
insect  builds,  will  appear  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  so  surely  that  emancipated 
race  vnll  come.  It  will  be,  in  its  freedom, 
akin  to  the  waves,  in  its  truth  and  majesty 
akin  to  the  heavens  ;  and  it  may  be  that  on 
the  unpolluted  soil  of  that  new  continent 
there  will  at  last  be  true  human  happiness. 
«  «  *  « 

It  was  March,  and  the  day  was  pleasantly 
warm  and  balmy.  Over  the  quiet  southern 
sea  the  barkentine  Santa  Mariana  glided 
leisurely  along.  The  breeze  was  merry  and 
gay  ;  it  sang  little  songs  in  the  rigging,  and 
made  rippling  laughs  along  the  tops  of  the 
solemn  swells. 

Robert  and  Dr.  Richards  sat  under  an 
awning  which  the  doctor  had  rigged  up  for 
them — Robert  reading,  the  doctor  hard  at 
work  on  a  knotty  chess  problem.  The  days 
had  passed  into  weeks  and  months  since 
they  had  left  Panama,  on  the  Mariana, 
bound  indefinitely  for  a  cruise  among  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  then  for  Sydney. 
Dr.  Richards  had  considered  that  they  were 
fortunate  to  have  found  the  barkentine,  be- 
cause she  was  new  and  seaworthy,  had  a 
hearty,  wholesome  captain,  and  was  bound 
to  be  for  some  months  in  a  climate  that 
would  do  much  for  his  patient.  Besides 
themselves,  the  only  passengers  were  a 
missionary's  wife  and  daughter.  They 
were  returning  to  their  island  home  from  a 
visit  to  their  relatives  in  England. 

As  Robert  changed  by  slow  degrees  from 
a  sick  man  to  one  who  was  convalescent  and 
only  delicate,  the  two  young  men  had 
naturally  fallen  into  the  relation  of  fellow 
travelers  rather  than  that  of  doctor  and 
patient.  They  used  all  of  their  resources 
to  make  the  long,  monotonous  days  agree- 
able ;  played  endless  games  of  chess,  and 
talked  still  more  endlessly.  They  were 
well  matched  in  intellect,  each  readjr  to  find 
the  truth  and  also  ready  to  follow  wherever 
it  should  lead  when  found.  They  were 
well  matched  in  chess,  of  which  both  were 
fond,  and  victory  perched  now  on  one  side, 
now  on  the  other.  The  last  game  had  re- 
sulted in  checkmate  for  the  doctor,  and  he 
had  arranged  the  board  again  as  it  had  been 
before  the  last  few  moves,  and  was  going 
over  and  over  the  fatal  ending,  his  eyes  in- 
tent and  brow  knitted. 

Forward,  in  the  west,  the  sun  was  settling 
toward  the  horizon,  and  the  lights  began  to 
pour  their  colors  over  the  sea  and  sky  as 
they  have  no  power  to  do  on  a  broken 
landscape.  Robert  went  aft  and  leaned 
over  the  side  of  the  ship,  watching  them  at 
their  work.     Pre^fitl^  ^h<^^^i|g,(Jg^^ 
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and  filled  his  lungs  with  the  wann»  salt  air. 
The  unchanging  life  of  these  days  had 
silenced  his  self  consciousness.  A  man 
must  be  with  other  men,  and  obliged  to 
make  constant  comparisons,  in  order  to 
keep  an  active  sense  of  his  own  condition. 
Now,  as  Robert  stood  with  his  shoulders 
back,  drinking  delicious  drafts  of  the 
balmy,  life  giving  air,  it  suddenly  came  to 
him  that  he  was  much  better  and  stronger 
than  he  had  ever  thought  to  be  again.  He 
examined  himself  critically  for  a  moment, 
and  as  he  did  so  he  remembered  how  a  few 
months  before  he  had  been  brought  upon  the 
steamer  a  dying  man.  Simultaneously 
with  this  memory  came  a  thought  of  a  fel- 
low passenger  on  the  steamer;  a  woman 
whom  he  had  noticed  because  she  also  had 
been  brought  on  botird  in  an  invalid's  chair. 
He  had  not  thought  at  the  time  that  he 
noticed  her  particularly,  but  now  he  re- 
called her  face  perfectly.  He  walked  back 
to  the  awning  where  the  doctor  sat. 

•*  John,  do  you  remember  the  woman 
who  was  brought  on  board  the*  steamer 
almost  at  the  same  time  that  I  was?" 

**  Yes,  I  remember  her  very  well.  I  was 
called  in  to  see  her  several  times  on  the 
way  down.  She  was  going  to  her  home  in 
San  Francisco." 

Robert  looked  thoughtfully  at  John  for  a 
minute. 

**  Did  she  have  consumption?"  he  asked. 

•*  No,  at  least  not  pulmonary  consump- 
tion. She  is  the  victim  of  one  of  the  un- 
answered problems  of  modem  society,  or 
rather  of  one  of  the  wrong  answers ;  a  kind 
of  martyr  to  what  I  call  a  false  morality.  I 
do  not  know  what  you  would  call  it." 

**  What  is  the  problem,  and  what  was  this 
answer?" 

**The  problem  is  one  which  confronts 
most  young  married  men  and  women  in  the 
present  time,  and  can  be  stated  in  this  way. 
A  and  B  wish  to  marry.  A's  business  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  him  in  the  conclusion 
that  he  can  support  himself  and  wife  in 
comfort.  They  marry.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  C  is  born.  The  sickness  and  other 
expenses  attendant  upon  his  arrival  have 
made  large  calls  upon  A's  surplus  funds ; 
still,  he  can  manage.  In  less  than  two 
years  more,  D  puts  in  an  appearance.  There 
are  more  expenses,  more  sickness,  and  life 
begins  to  look  very  serious  to  A.  This  goes 
on  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  but  any 
one  can  see  that  the  limit  is  soon  reached. 
If  B  goes  on  having  children,  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  A  cannot  support  them 
at  all,  to  say  nothing  of  supporting  them 
in  comfort.     The  problem,  then,  which  all 


those  people  have  to  meet  is  *  What  is  to  be 
done  about  it?*  Some  of  them  find  one 
answer,  some  another,  according  as  they  are 
governed  by  superstition,  knowledge,  pas- 
sion, or  anything  else." 

**  How  do  you  mean  *by  superstition'?" 
Robert  asked. 

**  It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  the 
most  religious  people  often  adopt  the  me- 
thods which  to  the  scientific  mind  are 
most  absolutely  wrong.  For  instance,  this 
woman  of  whom  you  were  just  speaking. 
I  had  a  very  plain  talk  with  her.  I  told  her 
that  she  could  not  pursue  the  course  which 
I  found  she  had  taken,  and  live  any  number 
of  years.  She  was  weak  and  hysterical, 
and  cried,  saying  that  all  she  wanted  was 
to  make  her  husband  happy.  As  if  a  man 
could  be  happy  living  with  a  nervous, 
broken  down  woman  who  cries  half  of  the 
time !" 

Robert  was  determined  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  John's  idea. 

**Did  you  help  her  to  solve  her  pro- 
blem?" he  €Lsked. 

The  doctor  shut  the  chessmen  up  in  their 
box,  stretched  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
put  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  looked 
straight  into  Robert's  eyes. 

**  Yes,  I  did.  I  gave  her  the  only  solu- 
tion that  I  know  of,"  he  answered.  '*  And 
it  is  one  that  doesn't  exactly  fit  in  with 
conventional  ideas  of  propriety.  Doctors 
cannot  accept  convention  as  the  well  spring 
of  truth  and  wisdom.  What  we  have  to 
do  is  to  study  human  nature  as  we  find 
it,  and  discover  from  itself  the  laws  that 
govern  it." 

*'  Human  nature  as  we  find  it  is  not 
natural,  but  fallen,"  said  Robert. 

John  laughed. 

* '  That  is  a  theological  term  which  we  do 
not  know." 

Robert  got  up  and  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  deck.  His  loyal  love  for  his 
human  brothers  and  sisters  forbade  him  to 
look  upon  the  one  as  the  hopeless  slave  of 
his  own  passions,  and  the  other  as  merely  the 
minister  of  those  passions,  whether  as  wife  or 
mistress.  Yet  he  could  not  deny  to  himself 
that  the  whole  world  seemed  to  groan  under 
the  misery  of  the  existing  relation  between 
man  and  woman.  His  love  for  Sara  had 
lifted  him  up  into  a  higher  and  nobler  world 
than  the  one  of  sense.  He  worshiped  her  with 
his  soul  far  more  than  with  his  body,  and 
her  body  was  to  him  as  something  sacred 
to  the  glorious  end  for  which  it  had  been 
created.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had 
with  firm  hand  put  away  from  himself  the 
temptetiou  to  let  her  cgnif^|3b^^lJ9«5^e 
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for  the  short  life  remaining  to  him  the 
blessedness  of  her  companionship.  He 
knew  that  marriage  with  him  would  rob 
her  children  of  their  birthright — ^the  right 
to  be  born  well  and  strong. 

Now  as  he  paced  the  deck  a  terrible  de- 
pression was  upon  him.  He  thought  of 
Claire  Blethen's  almost  mad  invectives 
against  fate,  and  of  John's  philosophy, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  mock  the  whole 
world's  woe.  The  doctor  had  said,  **  We 
must  discover  from  human  nature  itself  the 
laws  which  govern  it.**  This  brought  to 
Robert's  mind  the  familiar  words  of  the  old 
Hebrew  singer,  *'  Blessed  is  the  man  whose 
delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord."  He 
paused  beside  the  railing  and  looked  out 
over  the  sea. 

"What  is  the  *law  of  the  Lord'  about 
this  matter?"  he  asked. 

On  the  edge  of  the  horizon  the  last  red 
arc  of  the  sun  was  resting.  It  sank  slowly 
into  the  water,  and  in  the  deep  night  blue  of 
the  sky  the  stars  shone  out  suddenly. 
Down  in  the  cabin  the  missionary's  daugh- 
ter was  singing : 
Angels  of  Jesus,  angels  of  light, 
Singing  to  welcome  the  pilgrims  of  the  night 

The  doctor  called  to  him  to  come  in  out 
of  the  night  air,  and  he  went  down,  saying 
to  himself,  *  *  We  are  indeed  '  pilgrims  of 
the  night, '  but  the  light  must  be  there,  in 
the  '  law  of  the  Lord,'  if  we  can  only  find  it." 

XIII. 

Robert  rose  late  the  next  morning,  having 
fallen  asleep  at  daybreak  after  a  night  of 
earnest  thought.  While  he  was  dressing 
he  was  impressed  with  the  feeling  that 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  was  going  on. 
The  usual  quiet  of  the  ship  was  gone,  and 
instead  there  was  a  thrill  of  expectancy  in 
the  air.  When  he  stepped  out  on  the  deck 
he  saw  John,  with  the  captain  and  several 
others,  examining  something  with  the  cap- 
tain's glass.  He  looked  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  in  which  the  glass  was  pointed, 
and  thought  he  could  see  something  like  a 
faint  cloud  resting  on  the  horizon. 

'*  What  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"It  is  land,"  John  answered  gaily. 
"  That  is  one  of  the  Samoan  Islands.  It 
has  been  in  sight  from  the  mast  head  since 
sunrise,  and  I  have  been  up  in  the  rigging 
looking  at  it.  What  in  the  world  have  you 
been  doing  to  yourself?"  he  added,  as, 
turning  to  look  at  Robert,  he  recognized 
his  not  very  satisfactory  appearance. 

The  doctor  insisted  that  they  should  go 
below  at  once.     He  made  a  thorough  ex- 


amination of  Robert's  lungs  and  general 
condition. 

"  I  do  not  understand  why  you  look  so 
badly  this  morning,"  he  said  when  he  had 
finished. 

**  I  have  not  slept  much,"  Robert  ex- 
plained,  "  but  I  do  not  feel  ill,  only  tired." 

The  doctor  turned  away,  dissatisfied.  He 
had  been  both  happy  and  proud  in  the 
steady  improvement  of  his  patient;  and  be- 
ing rather  dramatic  in  his  temperament,  he 
had  planned  a  little  scene  which  he  in- 
tended to  arrange  on  their  arrival  in  Sydney, 
in  which  he,  assuming  for  the  moment 
Robert's  clerical  manner,  should  say  to 
him,  "  The  sins  of  thy  body  are  forgiven; 
go  and  sin  no  more."  Today  he  did  not 
feel  so  confident. 

Dr.  Richards  spent  most  of  the  day  watch- 
ing the  barkentine's  gradual  approach  to 
the  land.  When  afternoon  was  merging 
into  evening,  he  went  down  into  the  cabin, 
where  he  found  Robert  seated,  writing, 
while  page  upon  page  of  manuscript  lay  on 
the  tablo  beside  him. 

"Hello!  What  is  all  this?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"  It  is  my  answer  to  your  problem," 
Robert  said.  "  I  have  found  one  which 
suits  me  better  than  yours  does,  and  I  am 
writing  it  all  out.  It  is  of  no  use  for  you 
to  shake  your  head,"  he  continued,  "be- 
cause I  must  do  it.  Last  night  I  found  that 
there  may  be  a  good  and  perfect  use  for 
even  the  end  of  my  broken  life.  I  have 
made  my  plan."  He  laid  down  his  pen 
and  held  his  hand  out  to  the  doctor.  "  You 
have  been  very  good  to  me,  and  now  I  am 
as  well  as  I  ever  shall  be,  and  have  no 
right  to  keep  you  from  those  who  need  you. 
I  shall  miss  you  sadly,  of  course,  but  I  am 
glad  that  since  the  time  is  near  for  you  to 
go  back  to  your  work,  there  has  come 
to  me  an  absorbing  occupation  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life.  I  have  a  message  for 
my  brothers  and  sisters;  I  cannot  preach  to 
them  from  a  pulpit,  but  I  will  write  it  to 
them.  It  seems  to  me  best  that  I  should 
remain  in  Apia,  and  that  you  should  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  go  back  to  the  world 
where  you  belong." 

John  had  not  arranged  this,  and  was  not 
pleased  with  the  plan. 

"  How  much  writing  is  it  your  purpose  to 
do?"  he  asked. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  Robert  answered.  "  The 
subject  grows  with  wonderful  rapidity  to 
my  mind.  I  shall  \s  rite  in  the  form  of  ser- 
mons, that  being  rather  a  natural  method 
for  me  to  use.  When  I  have  something 
finished,  1  will  ^v^^^^v^^^^or.. 
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He  is  an  editor,  you  know,  and  a  publisher  need  shorten  your  life.     I  do  not  say  that 

as  well.     I  will  consult  with  him  as  to  the  you  are  a  strong  man,  or  will  probably  ever 

best  way  of  offering  what  I  have  to  say  to  Se  strong.     You  are  not.     You  will  have  to 

the  public.     Meanwhile,  I  will  write  as  con-  live  in  a  good  climate  ;  may  have  to  change 

stantly  as  possible,  to  lose  no  time.'*  the  climate  occasionally;  you  will  have  to 

**  May  I  inquire  how  long  you  expect  to  obey  the  laws  of  health  rigidly,  but  grant- 
live?"  John  asked.  ing  that  you  do  these  things  your  life  is  as 

Robert  looked  at  him  with  earnest,  ques-  secure  as  any  one's.     If  I  were  examiner  for 

tioning  eyes.  a  life  insurance  company,  I  would  take  you 

**  I  don't  know.     About  how  long  do  you  at  the  usual  rates." 

think?"  Robert    had    been    perfectly  motionless 

"  Well,**  said  the  doctor,  *'  you  are  about  while  the  doctor  gave  his  opinion,  but  the 

twenty  seven  now,  I  believe.     That  leaves  storm  which  rose  in  his  soul  was  terrible. 

forty  three  years  before  you  will  attain  to  What?    He  was  to  live  !   A  long  life,  alone, 

the   allotted   three  score  and  ten   years  of  away  from  her !     It  was  impossible.     He 

man  ;  and  if  by  reason  of  any  great  tenacity  could  not  face  such  misery. 

of  life  you  should  hold  out  to  four  score,  it  John  had  expected,  at  least,  some  expres- 

will  be  fifty  three  years.     You  are  as  likely  sion  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  his  pa- 

to  do  it  as  any  one."  tient,  and  was  amazed  to  see  his  face  grow 

Seeing  the  emotion  on  Robert's  face,  he  stern  and  white.     With  trembling  hands  he 

made  haste  to  change  his  tone.  gathered  up  his  papers,  and   said,  rising, 

"Seriously,    my    dear    fellow,    there    is  "  Excuse  me,  John  ;"  then  he  went  into  his 

nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  you  that  own  room  and  closed  the  door. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


THE  SONGS  I  SANG  FOR  YOU. 
I  SANG  for  you  one  early  morn 

When  leaves  with  dew  were  wet. 
Though  years  have  passed,  that  simple  song 

Rings  in  my  memory  yet ; 
You  were  my  little  Queen  of  Flowers, 

I  lay  low  at  your  feet. 
And  crowned  you  with  a  diadem 

Of  blossoms  fair  and  sweet. 

I  sang  for  you  one  afternoon, 

A  bird  sang  overhead  : 
'*  Your  song  is  far  the  sweeter  song," 

Those  were  the  words  you  said  ; 
I  wooed  you  for  my  bonnie  bride, 

You  gave  your  heart  and  hand, 
And  forth  we  wandered  arm  in  arm 

Across  the  twilight  land. 

I  sang  for  you  one  starless  night ; 

My  tears  fell  like  the  rain  ; 
You  bade  me  sing  **  Abide  with  me  " 

I  did  not  end  the  strain  ; 
You  closed  your  eyes,  and  lo,  your  ears 

With  angel  music  rang  ! 
I  wonder  if  you  e'er  recall 

The  earthly  songs  I  sang  ! 


DiS^'by^^'Ogle' 


It  is  unfortunate  that  there  should  be  re- 
curring rumors  affecting  the  authenticity  of 
some  of  the  art  treasures  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum.  Whatever  may  be  the  real 
status  of  the  museum 'soft  criticised  Cyprian 
antiquities,  however,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
believe  that  the  charges  of  illegitimate 
treatment  of  certain  valuable  paintings  are 
greatly  exaggerated,  if  not  entirely  baseless. 
It  is  not  denied  that  canvases  have  been 
treated,  as  they  are  in  all  art  galleries,  to 
counteract  injuries  due  to  the  corroding 
touch  of  time.  One  painting  whose  bright 
appearance  has  been  commented  on  as  sus- 
picious is  Rubens*  fine  * '  Holy  Family  Re- 
turning from  Egypt.'*  It  is  positively 
asserted  that  there  has  been  no  retouching 
of  this,  but  only  a  careful  and  thorough 
cleaning. 

A  picture  that  needed  more  heroic  mea- 
sures was  Meissonier's  "  Friedland,"  one  of 
the  museum's  most  cherished  possessions. 
Although  painted  so  comparatively  recently, 
this  costly  work  was  in  very  bad  condition 
when  it  left  the  gallery  of  the  late  A.  T. 
Stewart.  It  had  cracked  to  an  extent  that 
does  not  speak  well  for  the  French  master's 
choice  of  pigments,  and  the  evil  had  been 
magnified  by  improper  treatment.  An  effort 
was  made  to  have  it  retouched  by  Meissonier 
himself,  but  was  frustrated  by  the  illness 
that  ended,  not  long  afterward,  in  the 
painter's  death.  The  canvas  was  then 
taken  in  hand  by  George  H.  Story,  curator 
of  the  museum's  galleries.  He  has  photo- 
graphs that  show  how  some  of  Meissonier's 
figures  were  almost  obliterated  by  a  network 
of  cracks.  Upon  these  he  went  to  work  with 
poppy  oil,  which  he  carefully  rubbed  in 
until  the  paint  was  so  softened  that  he  was 
able  to  unite  the  edges  of  the  fissures.  The 
process  and  its  results  have  been  approved 
by  the  most  exacting  critics. 

♦  »  *  ♦ 

Ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  popular  ap- 
petite for  etchings  seemed  almost  insatiable. 
They  were  the  fashion,  with  all  that  that 
implies.  "  People  used  to  buy  them  simply 
because  they  were  etchings,"  a  New  York 
inporter  said  the  other  day.  **  Now,  I  can- 
not sell  them  unless  the  subjects  are 
specially  attractive. ' '  Nor  were  all  of  them 
brought  from  abroad ;  good  plates  were 
etched  and  printed  in  America,  and  sold  at 
remunerative  prices.  This  is,  generally 
speaking,  no  longer  the  case  ;  there  is  very 


little  demand  for  native  work  today,  except 
in  the  cheap  field.  The  decadence  of  the 
etching  may  be  due  to  the  increasing  com- 
petition of  the  photograph  and  the  many 
forms  of  photo  engraving  ;  or  it  may  be  an- 
other instance  of  the  proverbial  instability 
of  popular  taste. 

*  «  *  « 

The  Diisseldorf  professor,  Walter  Peter- 
sen, who  is  at  present  painting  portraits  in 
America,  is  one  of  tlie  German  artists  who 
have  produced  excellent  likenesses  of  Prince 
Bismarck  without  once  being  able  to  chain 
the  chancellor  down  to  a  regular  sitting. 
Rather  than  deprive  himself  of  his  liberty 
to  move  about,  Bismarck  invited  Herr 
Petersen  to  visit  him  at  Varzin  and  Fried- 
richsruh  for  an  unlimited  number  of  days, 
and  to  make  sketches  whenever  and  nrher- 
ever  an  opportunity  offered  itself.  Of  this 
offer  the  artist  made  good  use,  as  is  shown 
by  his  sketch  book,  which  for  a  time  was 
exhibited  in  New  York. 

Lenbach,  the  most  famous  of  Bismarck's 
biographers  on  canvas,  studied  his  subject 
in  the  same  manner — "by  fits  and  starts,'* 
as  the  prince  once  said.  *'  If  photography 
had  not  been  invented,"  added  Bismarck, 
"the  world,  I  believe,  would  have  to  get 
along  without  a  true  portrait  of  myself,  as  it 
does  without  a  genuine  likeness  of  Frederick 
the  Great." 

Last  year  Vilma  Pariaghi,  the  Hungarian 
artist,  who  is  such  a  favorite  with  the  Kaiser 
and  th^  imperial  family,  while  visiting  at 
Friedrichsruh,  succeeded  in  engaging 
Prince  Bismarck  in  animated  conversation 
on  topics  congenial  to  both  for  two  hours  at 
a  time.  While  retailing  gossip  of  her  native 
country  and  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  she  made 
a  detailed  sketch  in  oil  of  the  great  man's 
wonderful  head. 

"Good  gracious,"  exclaimed  Bismarck, 
when  he  saw  the  clever  woman's  work, 
"don't  let  Lenbach  hear  of  this !" 

*  *  *  * 

One  of  Lenbach 's  portraits  of  Bismarck 
was  recently  added  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum's  collections.  It  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  the  somber,  powerful  style  of  the 
Munich  master — a  style  that  has  been 
cleverly  caught  by  his  pupil  Pariaghi. 

Lenbach's  fame  as  a  portrait  painter  has 
completely  overshadowed  the  reputation  he 
won,  early  in  life,  as  a  copyist.     He  was  a 


student  in  Muni< 
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"A  Rustic  Esmeralda." 
From  a  pkatofnfh  hf  Ad.  Braun  S  Co.  (Braum^  CUment  A  Cb.,  8ueetam*rt)  ajUr  tit  paitUinff  bp  J.  R.  Gtmhi*. 


took  a  fancy  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  roving 
commission  to  travel  through  southern 
Europe  and  reproduce  the  masterpieces  of 
medieval  art.  The  result  was  the  fine  col- 
lection of  copies  in  the  famous  Schack 
gallery,  rated  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
that  has  ever  been  done. 

Then  came  Lenbach's  association  with 
Hans  Makart.  The  two  men,  so  unlike 
in  their  art — the  one  a  brilliant  colorist, 
the  other  a  lover  of  the  dusks  of  Rembrandt 
— worked  together  in  Vienna,  and  traveled 
together  in  the  east.  It  was  in  Makart's 
splendid  studio,  built  for  him  by  the  liber- 


ality of  Francis  Joseph,  that  Lenbach 
painted  portraits  of  the  Austrian  emperor 
and  of  many  members  of  the  Viennese 
court.  From  that  time  he  has  been  almost 
the  official  portrait  painter  of  Germany,  hav- 
ing placed  on  canvas  the  features  of  nearly 
every  famous  Teuton  of  this  generation. 
Most  of  his  sitters  are  men,  his  style  being 
rather  too  gloomy  for  popularity  with  the 
other  sex  ;  yet  he  can  render  beauty  as 
well  as  strength,  and  some  of  his  most 
striking  faces  are  those  of  women.  His 
favorite  method  is  to  make  a  number  of 
sketches  of  his  subject,  in  varied  poses  and 
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"  Autumn." 
From  a  jAtit-grapk  bp  Ad.  Braun  A  Ot.  {Brattn,  CXhmtnt  A  Co.,  aueemart)  «^  At  painting  bf  Sitmtm  StmtuomAf, 


with  varied  expressions,  and  then  to  com- 
bine them  into  a  composite  portrait. 
*  ^  *  * 

Few  Americans  go  abroad  to  have  their 
portraits  painted,  nowadays,  by  the  famous 


masters  of  Europe.  The  preference  for  the 
foreign  signature  still  lingers  in  many 
quarters,  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
artists,  but  an  ocean  voyage  is  no  longer 
necessary.  The  European  masters  cross 
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the  Atlantic  to  make  professional  tours  of 
our  great  cities,  and  to  go  back  with  pocket- 
books  full  of  American  greenbacks.  From 
the  classically  correct  Benjamin  Constant 
to  the  dashing  Swedish  painter,  Andreas 
Zom,  artists  of  many  schools  and  nationali- 
ties have  invaded  our  financially  fertile 
fields  and  have  reaped  a  more  or  less  rich 


Frangois  Flame ng. 
From  a  pkotofraph  by  Pirov,  Farit, 

harvest.  Professor  Petersen,  already  men- 
tioned, is  one  of  the  latest  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  these  European  pilg^ms. 

Meanwhile  we  have  not  only  a  long  list 
of  clever  and  successful  American  portraitists 
— such  men  as  Chase,  Porter,  Munzig, 
Carroll  Beckwith,  Frank  Fowler,  and  many 
others— but  we  even  export  them  to  Europe; 
for  are  not  Sargent,  Whistler,  and  Shannon 
at  the  very  head  of  the  craft  in  London  and 

Paris? 

*  *  *  * 

A  REPUTATION  has  been  won  in  Munich 
by  a  lady  whom  the  German  papers  de- 
scribe as  a  * '  beautiful  American  sculptress. '  * 
Much  has  been  said  of  one  of  her  latest 
works,  a  statue  of  the  late  Ludwig  II  of 
Bavaria,  recently  erected  on  the  banks  of 
the  Stamberg  Lake,  where  that  unhappy 
monarch  committed  suicide  nine  years  ago. 

It  seems  that  Miss  de  Ney  was  bom  in 


South  America,  and  as  a  young  girl  came 
to  Munich  to  study.  King  Ludwig  noticed 
her,  and  took  a  great  interest  in  her  work, 
giving  her  several  commissions,  and  finally 
building  a  studio  for  her.  After  his  death 
she  suddenly  vanished  from  the  Bavarian 
capital,  and  went  to  Mexico,  where  she 
remained  in  seclusion  for  several  years. 
Then  she  reappeared  in  Munich, 
and  set  to  work  upon  the  memorial 
which  has  just  been  unveiled  at  his 
mountain  chateau  of  Linderhof. 
It  represents  Ludwig  in  the  pic- 
turesque St.  Hubertus  hunting  cos- 
tume, and  the  likeness,  which  is 
founded  upon  studies  made  during 
the  king's  lifetime,  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  one.  It  remained  in  Miss 
de  Ney's  studio  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  administrator  of  the  de- 
mented King  Otto's  private  estate 
saved  up  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay 
for  it,  and  to  have  it  set  upon  a 
lofty  marble  pedestal  overlooking 
the  romantic  Alpine  lake. 
*  «  «  « 

Of  the  younger  artists  of  Paris, 
Fran9ois  Flameng,  whose  portrait 
appears  on  this  page,  is  one  of  the 
foremost.  He  made  his  mark  in 
the  historical  field,  but  in  the  last 
few  years  he  has  followed  the  ex- 
ample  of  many  another  successful 
figfure  painter,  and  has  taken  up 
the  more  lucrative  branch  of  por- 
traiture. Some  famous  people  have 
been  among  his  subjects ;  one  of 
his  commissions  involved  a  visit  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  the  late  Czar  Alexander 
was  to  sit  for  a  portrait  by  M.  Flameng. 

He  was  only  nineteen  when  he  won  his 
first  prize  at  the  Salon — a  second  class 
medal,  in  1879.  His  father,  Leopold  Flam- 
eng, a  well  known  Parisian  engraver,  had 
given  the  fullest  encouragement  to  the 
young  man's  precocious  talent,  and  had 
sent  him  to  the  verj'  best  masters — Cabanel 
and  Laurens,  among  others.  His  reputa- 
tion was  fully  established  in  1884  by  his 
"Massacre  of  Mach^coul,"  a  canvas  huge 
in  size,  disagreeable  in  theme,  and  masterly 
in  treatment,  founded  upon  a  bloody  inci- 
dent of  the  war  of  1793  in  La  Vendue.  In 
the  following  year  he  exhibited  another  pic- 
ture that  has  become  well  known — "Marie 
Antoinette  Going  to  the  Guillotine,*'  an  en- 
graving of  which  may  be  found  on  page  169 
of  this  magazine. 

«  «  *  * 

The  various  schools  of  nearly  half  a  dozen 
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COPVRICmT.   1»»4,  KV  PHOTOGRA^ISCHE  GESELLSCMArr. 


"  Sally  in  Our  Alley." 
FrtjiH  the  patnting  by  £.  Blair  l^gJUvn—By  f-trmittion  of  tit  Berlin  HuMof/rapkic  Cumpanyt  lA  Eati  S3d  St.,  yew  Y*^. 


nationalities  are  represented  in  the  engrav- 
ings on  the  accompanying  pages. 

Jean  Richard  Goubie  is  a  pupil  of  Ger- 
onie's,  though  his  work  is  not  especially 
suggestive  of    that    veteran    master's.      A 


Parisian  by  birth,  training,  and  residence, 
his  field  is  outdoor  life,  and  he  is  best  known 
as  a  painter  of  horses  and  dogs. 

Francesco  Vinea  has  the  lightness  of  treat- 
ment, the  decorative  style,  characteristic  of 
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the  contemporary  art  of  the  country  of 
Rafael  and  Michelangelo.  He  is  a  native 
of  Forli,  near  Ravenna,  and  studied  with 
Pallastrini  in  Florence.  There  is  a  picture  of 
his,  "  An  Italian  Dance  Party,'*  in  the  Van- 
derbilt  collection  in  New  York. 

Leader's  landscapes — of  which  a  good 
example  is  given  on  page  197 — are  among 
the  most  widely   known   of    recent  Eng- 


August  Wilhelm  Leu  is  a  veteran  of  the 
Diisseldorf  school,  though  late  in  life  he 
settled  in  Berlin.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Academy  of  the  Rhineland  city  under 
Schirmer,  and  has  painted  landscapes  all 
over  Europe,  from  the  North  Cape  to  Sicily. 
*  »  *  * 

Mahometan  tradition  forbade  the  intro- 
duction of  man's  likeness  into  a  picture. 


"  Sunset." 
From  a  photograph  bjf  the  Btrlin  Pkatograpkic  Company  afUr  tit  painting  fry  August  L«u. 


lish  paintings.  The  artist — whose  name  is 
self  adopted,  he  having  been  bom  to  the 
more  prosaic  patronymic  of  Williams — ^has 
been  an  exhibitor  at  the  Royal  Academy 
for  forty  years,  and  was  elected  an  associate 
of  that  institution  in  1883.  It  was  an  Am- 
erican collector  who,  in  1854,  paid  him  fifty 
pounds  for  the  first- picture  he  ever  sold. 

Another  regular  exhibitor  at  Burlington 
House  is  Blair  Leighton,  who  first  attracted 
public  attention  in  1879  with  *'  Until  Death 
Us  Do  Part."  He  is  a  graceful  painter  of 
idyllic  dcenes  from  old  time  English  life. 


That  this  ancient  law,  however,  is  no  longer 
observed  has  been  proved  by  the  exhibition, 
in  Berlin,  of  half  a  dozen  figure  paintings 
by  a  Turkish  artist,  Hamdy  Bey.  They  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  it  is 
perhaps  a  little  surprising  to  learn  that  they 
won  general  praise  from  the  critics.  They 
are  described  as  rich  to  gorgeousness  in  re- 
spect of  color,  and  their  realistic  rendering 
of  oriental  character  is  said  to  have  been 
strikingly  original,  in  comparison  with  the 
somewhat   conventional   work  of   western 

painters  who  have  traveled  in 
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THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  SWEDEN. 

The  crowned  descendants  of  a  humbly  born  French  soldier — King  Oscar's  family  and 

courty  his  conflicts  with  the  Norwegians  and  ivith  the  nobles  who  regard 

him   as  a  pari'enu. 


''T^HE  disregard  for  legitimacy  in  qiies- 
X  tions  of  royal  inheritance  has  always 
astonished  tlie  people  of  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  though  not  more 
so  in  the  past  than  today,  when  the  royal 
family  of  Sweden  is  trying  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  hopeless  state  into  which  unions 
that  could  not  be  recognized  have  thrown 


/' 


The  Queen  of  Sweden. 


it.  King  Oscar,  the  ruling  power,  main- 
tains his  own  through  all  attacks,  though 
the  nobles  about  him  sneer,  and  the  peas- 
ants— many  of  whom  trace  their  lineage  to 
the  old  Norse  kings — turn  up  their  noses. 
The  king,  a  grandson  of  the  Gascon  law 
clerk,  Bernadotte,  and  the  discarded 
fiancee  of  Napoleon,  Desir^e  Clary,  has 
been  obliged  to  disinherit 
his  second  son  and  name- 
sake, Prince  Oscar,  the  most 
promising  of  his  boys,  be- 
cause he  married  the  girl  he 
loved,  a  woman  who  hap- 
pened to  be  of  the  common 
people.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  for  even  a  king  to  dis- 
own his  favorite  son;  it  was 
particularly  hard  for  the 
King  of  Sweden,  because  it 
was  this  particular  son  who 
is  to  inherit  the  colossal  for- 
tune that  gives  Scandina- 
vian royalty  its  support  and 
^  standing  among  the  major- 

ity of  its  subjects. 

King  Oscar  has  little  or 
no  income  of  his  own.  His 
civil  list  of  five  hundred  and 
seventy  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, annually  drawn  from 
the  government  revenues, 
pays  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  his  expenses.  Still, 
he  is  considered  a  very  rich 
monarch,  on  account  of  his 
wife's  wealth. 

The  queen  of  Sweden  was 
a  princess  of  Nassau.  Her 
father  and  her  brother,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Luxemburg, 
owned  the  gambling  tables 
in  Wiesbaden  while  reign- 
ing over  the  little  duchy  of 
Nassau,  and  accumulated  a 
vast  fortune.  This  money 
the  queen  inherited.  She  is 
now  in  broken  health,  and 

it  will  probably^  be  but  a  few 
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The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 
From  a  ftJkUoifrapk  bf  Ftvntutn,  Stockioim. 


years  before  the  property  passes  to  her 
heirs,  chief  among  whom  will  be  Prince 
Oscar.  It  happened  that  the  old  queen 
loved  the  pretty  commoner  whom  her  favor- 
ite son  married,  and  she  has  vowed  that  the 
young  couple  shall  have  all  her  money  to 
recompense  them  for  the  loss  of  their  rights 
of  succession. 

So  runs  life  on  a  throne.  The  g^eat 
grandson  of  a  red  republican  and  a  bour- 
geoise  throws  away  his  birthright  to  marrj- 
a  woman  not  of  the  blood  royal;  his  mother, 
the  daughter  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Orange,  which  has  given  the  world  many 
famous  princes  and  generals,  and  who  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  principles  of  legiti- 
macy, discards  all  interest  in  the  dynasty 


she  has  helped  to  propagate,  and  leaves 
her  material  possessions  to  the  bourgeois 
prince,  and  to  his  wife,  who  does  not  even 
bear  her  husband's  name. 

These  royal  Swedes  are  very  proud  of 
their  crown  and  prerogatives.  They  ignore 
the  family  name  of  Bernadotte,  and  claim 
descent  from  the  house  of  Pontecorvo,  one 
of  the  mushroom  titles  invented  by  Na- 
poleon I  for  his  marshal,  in  1806,  and 
officially  doomed  to  oblivion  three  years 
after,  together  with  the  semi  independence 
of  the  five  mile  territory  in  central  Italy 
whence  it  was  derived.  But  when  it  comes 
to  parting  with  forty  or  fifty  millions  of 
the  coin  of  the  realm  to  a  son  and  brother 
who.    according   t03r<^|^.i^e^{j^  ^ 
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judgments,  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the 
position  **  to  which  nature  appointed  him,'* 
that  is  quite  another  matter.  Prince  Oscar 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  family  circle,  for 
the  king  and  his  other  sons  regard  the  future 
Croesus  in  anything  but  a  friendly  spirit. 


crowns  they  claim  to  hold  **  by  the  grace  of 
God '7 

Until  three  years  ago,  the  Swedish  royal 
family,  with  its  four  stalwart  sons,  and  the 
three  promising  boys  of  Crown  Prince  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  was  always  regarded  as  a  para- 


The  King  of  Sweden. 
Pnm  ku  latul  pkotojpvpk  bf  Florman,  SUtekMwt. 


There  has  even  been  talk  of  contesting  the 
queen's  will  immediately  after  her  majesty's 
death,  on  the  plea  that  she  was  of  unsound 
mind  when  it  was  executed. 

May  this  not  be  taken  for  a  refreshing 
sign  of  democracy  ?  If  kings  and  princes  of 
the  blood  royal  adopt  the  ethics  of  million- 
aires* sons  and  cousins  and  aunts  as  to  their 
relatives*  mundane  legacies,  may  we  not,  in 
the  end,  expect  them  to  barter  away  the 


gon  among  kingly  households.  Then  the 
bugbear  of  mesalliance  and  financial  disap- 
pointment crept  into  the  palace.  The  crown 
prince,  a  very  imperious  personage,  is  said 
to  have  induced  his  father  to  emphasize 
his  brother's  official  disinheritance  by  a 
special  decree,  which  contained  many  an- 
noying allusions.  This  had  the  effect  of 
cementing  the  love  between  the  Prince  of 
Bemadotte,  as  Prince  Oscar  is  now  called, 
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and  the  queen,  and  these  two  have  formed  a 
silent  coalition  against  the  other  members 
of  the  royal  family. 

King  Oscar  is  in  many  respects  a  remark- 
able man.  He  was  forty  three  years  old 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  Up  to  that 
time  his  life  had  been  spent  in  study,  in  the 
army  and  navy,  and  in  travel.  His  literary 
productions  show  genuine  talent,  and  might 
have  attracted  the  serious  attention  of 
scholars  and  critics  even  if  their  covers 
were  not  decorated  with  crowns  and  crests. 
As  it  is,  these  emblems  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  majesty's  reputation  as 
an  author. 

To  the  American  mind,  his  majesty's 
prose  writings  are  a  trifle  heavy  and  cum- 


bersome. For  that  very  reason,  however, 
they  appeal  strongly  to  a  Scandinavian 
audience.  I  remember  to  have  seen  in 
Stockholm,  some  years  ago,  a  play  by  King 
Oscar  called  '*  Some  Hours  at  the  Castle  of 
Kronborg."  The  title  alone  would  suffice 
to  kill  the  piece  with  us.  On  the  Swedish 
program  it  had  three  or  four  subtitles,  and 
its  long  monologues,  tiresome  harangues,  in- 
volved situations,  and  impossible  denoue- 
ment were  received  not  only  with  respectful 
patience,  but  with  genuine  enthusiasm. 
Since  tlien  I  have  often  wondered  why  his 
majesty  does  not  follow  up  his  dramatic 
success.  There  is  nothing  more  inspiring 
to  the  literary  mind  than  the  applause  of  a 
large  assemblage  of  men  and  women.        j 
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One  of  the  sights  of  the  Stockholm  season 
is  the  opening  of  Parliament  by  his  majesty. 
Other  monarchs  of  Europe  have  allowed 
occasions  of  that  kind  to  fall  into  innocuous 
desuetude,  thus  missing  a  rare  opportunity 


Imagine  this  royal  six  footer  in  the  gold 
embroidered  uniform  of  a  general,  a  red 
and  gold  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  with 
train  and  collar  of  snowy  ermine,  a  high 
crown  on  his  head,  and  a  jeweled  scepter  in 


The  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden. 
Frmn  a  pkolograpk  hf  Florman,  St^Kkiotm. 


f<*r  the  display  of  pomp  and  circumstance. 
"  Speeches  from  the  throne  *'  are  read  now- 
adays only  by  editors,  foreign  ministers,  and 
diplomats,  and  the  dual  kingdom  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  being  of  little  importance  to 
the  world  at  large,  even  King  Oscar's  schol- 
arly effusions  of  state  probably  do  not 
escape  the  common  doom.  That  fact,  how- 
ever, does  not  detract  from  the  chann  of 
their  deliver^'  in  the  gorgeous  hall  of  the 
Rigsdag,  amid  scenes  of  medieval  splendor. 


his  hand.  Thus  attired,  see  him  step  for- 
ward from  his  brilliant  suite  to  deliver  a 
carefully  prepared  oration,  which  is  more 
of  a  historic  review  than  a  political  docu- 
ment. As  his  impressive  voice  rings  through 
the  throne  room,  all  hearers,  be  they  friends 
or  members  of  the  opposition,  listen  in- 
tently to  his  words.  **  Although  but  a 
plebeian,  he  is  every  inch  a  king,"  said  a 
Swedish  count  to  the  writer  at  one  of  these 

occasions.     Oscar  II  has  a  handsome,  florid 
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face,  gray  beard  and  hair,  and  dark  bl}ie 
eyes,  which,  as  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court 
expressed  it,'*  are  black  as  night  and  bright 
as  day."  His  figure  is  tall  and  erect,  and 
his  shoulders  broad. 

It  has  been  proven  to  almost  a  certainty 
that  Bemadotte  had  Jewish  blood  in  his 
veins.  This  would  account  for  his  grand- 
son's pronounced  aquiline  nose,  and  other 
slight  Semitic  characteristics  of  his  face 
that  become  manifest  on  nearer  acquaint- 
ance. When  not  on  parade,  King  Oscar 
invariably  dresses  in  dark  blue  with  a  white 
peaked  cap — the  undress  navy  uniform — 
without  marks  of  rank.  He  wears  no  jew- 
elry whatever,  save  his  wedding  ring,  and 
his  tastes  are  the  simplest.  One  may  run 
across  him  any  day  in  the  streets  of  his 
capital,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  es- 
tates, walking  alone,  or,  more  often,  escort- 
ing a  pretty  woman.  In  the  first  instance 
his  majesty  will  remind  you  of  the  captain 
of  a  great  ship,  treading  his  bridge  with  full 
confidence  in  the  power  of  his  command. 
As  a  ciivalier,  he  is  conspicuous  for  courtly 
^race.  In  this  his  French  descent  clearly 
shows,  while  in  other  respects  no  more 
thorough  Swede  than  the  king  exists. 

His  majesty  is  the  first  Bemadotte  to  dis- 
play any  great  liking  for  feminine  society. 
It  is  recorded  of  the  French  marshal  that 
he  had  none  of  the  Gascon's  sprightliness 
or  readiness  of  speech,  and  preferred  the 
pedantic  Mme.  de  Stael  to  his  wife.  King 
Oscar  delights  in  the  company  of  women 
that  are  young  and  pretty — feminine  at- 
tributes which  in  Sweden  almost  invariably 
^o  together.  One  may  walk  for  miles  in 
Stockholm  without  meeting  a  handsome 
woman  above  the  age  of  twenty  five  or 
thirty.  When  his  majesty  travels  through 
his  country,  there  is  always  a  gathering  of 
the  people  at  the  railway  stations  or  naval 
depots,  and  the  young  and  pretty  girls  are 
bidden  to  be  well  in  evidence.  They  are 
ordered  to  wear  the  brightly  colored  dress 
peculiar  to  each  province,  and  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  kiss  or  two  and  a  hearty 
embrace  from  their  king,  if  the  latter 
should  be  inclined  so  to  honor  them. 

On  winter  days  the  king  may  frequently 
be  seen  upon  the  ice,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of 
handsome  young  ladies  attired  in  the 
smartest  of  costumes.  Often  he  gathers  about 
him  a  small  regiment  of  beauties,  who  in 
their  turn  attract  all  the  men  of  fashion  at 
the  capital.  All  this  is  done  openly,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  reserve,  either  on  the 
king's  part  or  that  of  his  fair  courtiers.  It 
may  be  for  this  reason  that  Swedish  court 
life  is  singularly  free  from  scandal. 
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Behind  all  the  Norwegian  troubles,  which 
in  the  past  summer  have  evoked  so  much 
newspaper  comment,  there  is  the  prover- 
bial **  black  horse."  The  real  fight  is  not 
for  the  power  to  name  consuls  and  foreign 
ministers ;  that  coveted  privilege  is  but  a 
blind  to  hide  the  true  issue  of  Norway's 
claims.  The  stalwart  Norwegians  have 
'never  gotten  over  their  resentment  against 
the  decree  of  the  European  powers  which 
forced  them  to  live  under  the  crown  of 
Sweden.  In  1814  they  elected  their  own 
king  in  the  person  of  the  Danish  prince, 
Christian  Frederick  ;  and  there  is  still  a 
very  strong  party  that  secretly  supports  the 
claims  of  an  alleged  brother  of  Charles  XV, 
Oscar's  predecessor  on  the  throne  of  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

The  annals  of  Norway,  thirty  years  ago, 
record  that  this  mysterious  prince  was  killed 
while  hunting.  According  to  the  story  told 
by  the  prince  himself — or  shall  we  say  the 
pretender? — the  hunting  accident  was  a 
fiction  invented  by  his  father,  Oscar  I,  to 
account  for  his  son's  dismissal  from  court 
after  he  had  secretly  married  a  woman  of 
the  people.  The  marriage  and  the  out- 
casting  of  the  prince,  it  is  said,  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  the  forties,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  it  the  present  king,  Oscar  II, 
although  only  the  third  son  of  Oscar  I, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  after  Charles  XV's 
death.  The  disinherited  prince,  cheated 
out  of  the  dual  crown,  would  now  be  willing 
to  compromise  all  his  claims  for  the  royal 
diadem  of  Norway ;  not  such  an  unreason- 
able offer,  if  the  facts  outlined  can  be  sub- 
stantiated. 

Queen  Sophia  will  live  in  history  as  the 
modem  interpreter  of  the  phrase  **The 
history  of  kings  is  made  in  the  nursery." 
She  bore  her  husband  four  sons,  healthy  in 
body  and  mind.  The  eldest,  Crown 
Prince  Gustavus  Adolphus,  is  now  in  his 
thirty  seventh  year  ;  the  youngest,  Eugene 
Napoleon,  is  thirty. 

Bbba  Munck,  the  wife  of  the  second  bom, 
the  Prince  Bemadotte,  acted  for  many  years 
as  the  queen's  maid  of  honor.  The  Muncks 
have  figured  prominently  in  the  history  of 
Sweden  as  statesmen  and  generals,  and 
several  members  of  the  family  now  hold 
important  offices  in  the  civil  and  military 
service.  Like  their  forefathers,  they  have 
more  than  once  refused  to  accept  paltry 
titles  of  nobility  from  their  more  or  less 
plebeian  sovereigns. 

The  crown  prince  is  even  taller  than  his 
father,  but  lacks  King  Oscar's  complaisance 
of  manners  and  grace  of  speech.  Last 
summer,    when    the3|g^f^asY)?Si§l^lfeWre? 
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more  troublesome  than  usual,  he  was  the 
first  to  advocate  bringing  them  to  terms  by 
force  of  arms.  In  extenuation  of  his  rash 
suggestion,  which  he  will  be  sure  to  regret 
in  later  years  as  sincerely  as  the  majority 
of  his  future  subjects  now  condemn  it,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  prince  is  a  soldier, 
soul  and  body,  and  unfortunately  regards 
the  German  Kaiser  as  the  ideal  ruler,  whom 
he  emulates  as  far  as  possible.  In  this  he  is 
supported,  no  doubt,  by  his  wife.  Princess 
Victoria  of  Baden,  who  is  the  emperor's 
first  cousin.  She  is  one  of  the  few  princesses 
of  the  present  day  who  can  lay  claim  to 
beauty,  but  unfortunately  her  health  is  ex- 
ceedingly delicate,  and  a  weakness  of  the 
lungs  forces  her  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  in  southern  climes.  She  is  con- 
stantly under  a  physician's  care,  and  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  she  is  a  victim  of 
consumption,  though  the  Swedish  official 
press  strenuously  denies  the  allegation. 
Princess  Victoria  has  visited  Norway  once 
or  twice  for  a  few  days,  and  occasionally 
attends  a  court  function  at  the  Stockholm 
palace.  High  bred  and  amiable  woman 
that  she  is,  she  has  made  many  friends  in 
the  upper  circles  of  her  adopted  country, 
without  attaining  general  popularity.  The 
Swedes  do  not  look  with  any  degree  of 
deference  upon  their  royal  family.  They 
regard  the  Baden  dynasty,  whose  present 
line  sprang  from  the  union  of  the  last 
Zaehringer  with  one  of  his  low  bom  mis- 
tresses, with  even  less  respect,  and  refuse 
to  take  her  royal  highness'  claims  to  regal 
prerogatives  seriously. 

During  his  travels  in  Sweden,  the  writer 
was  told  an  amusing  anecdote,  illustrating 
this  rivalry  between  the  descendants  of  the 
old  Norse  kings  and  the  Swedish  dynasty, 
or  rather  the  former  body's  persistent  at- 


tempts to  press  their  claims.  At  a  state 
dinner,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament,  who  had  his  seat  to 
the  left  of  the  crown  princess,  once  or  twice 
carelessly  placed  his  arm  around  the  back 
of  her  chair,  and  proceeded  to  chat  with 
her  in  the  most  informal  manner.  Finally, 
having  satisfied  his  appetite,  he  moved  his 
chair  back,  crossed  his  legs,  and,  again  en- 
circling the  fauteuil  on  which  the  Princess 
Victoria  was  seated,  renewed  his  attempts 
at  conversation  with  a  hearty  grunt.  Where- 
upon the  royal  blood  of  the  Zaehringer 
began  to  boil,  and  Victoria,  without  an  in- 
stant's consideration  of  the  political  effect 
of  the  affront,  rose  unexpectedly,  and,  push- 
ing her  chair  against  the  Storthing  orator, 
gracefully  upset  him. 

The  crown  prince  has  three  boys,  aged 
thirteen,  twelve,  and  six  years  respectively. 

Prince  Cari  of  Sweden,  the  kite's  third 
son,  is  the  best  looking  of  the  Swedish 
princes.  He  is  a  soldier  who  is  devoted  to 
his  profession,  and  works  enthusiastically  to 
complete  the  reorganization  of  the  army. 
If  he  was  not  so  poor,  all  the  princesses  of 
Europe  would  strive  for  his  smiles.  His 
youngest  brother,  Eugene  Napoleon,  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty.  Marshal  Bemadotte,  with  his  black 
hair,  hooked  nose,  sparkling  eyes,  and  firm 
mouth.  He  is  known  as  the  "red  Prince," 
as  Bemadotte  was  called  the  Jacobite  on 
account  of  his  democratic  notions.  Unlike 
his  other  relatives,  he  cares  nothing  for  the 
army  or  the  navy.  His  ambition  centers 
in  the  art  of  painting.  Several  years  ago 
he  took  a  course  of  study  with  M.  Humbert 
and  M.  Gervex  in  Paris.  Of  late  one  of  the 
Scandinavian  masters  has  taken  the  yonng 
man  in  hand,  and  great  works  are  promised 
from  his  brush. 

Henry  W.  Fischer. 


MIRAGE. 
How  many  day  lengths  have  I  wander 'd  here, 
In  this  dun  desert's  fierce  monotonies 
Of  molten  dawns  and  noons — these  whirling  seas 
Of  sand  ?    At  times  a  spectral  phasma  clear 
Dazzles  my  sun  blind  eyes  ;  there  lingers  near 
Soft  lapse  of  running  waters,  and  the  breeze 
Blows  briny  cool,  pregnant  with  ministries. 
And,  of  all  human  voices,  one  most  dear 
Mocks  glibly  through  the  chorus'd  undertone. 
And  goads  my  soul  to  madness.     Ah,  more  wise 
To  bar  my  senses  't  were  'gainst  hope's  demands, 
And  stumble  o'er  the  arid  plain  alone 
Till  death  companion  me — where  white  hot  skies 
Tent  breathlessly  the  tawny  desert  sands. 

n 
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FROM  the  low  lying  bank  of  the  nmddy 
Missouri,  across  the  flat  bottom  lands, 
np  the  steep  hillside  and  on  toward  the 
south  where  it  straggles  aimlessly  and  at 
last  fades  into  the  country,  Centropolis 
stretdies  its  dreary  length  along  the  river. 
It  is  a  patchwork  of  staring  white  packing 
houses  and  dingy  dramshops,  caught  in  tiie 
gigantic  meshes  of  a  web  of  railway  tracks ; 
on  the  hilltop  a  jumble  of  ill  paved,  dirty 
streets  lined  with  low,  box-Kke,  red  brick 
shops,  with  here  and  there  an  office  build- 
ing, ostentatious,  new,  bristling  above  its 
humbler  neighbors  like  a  self  made  man 
among  his  less  successful  fellows.  Through 
the  residence  quarter,  toward  the  south, 
stretch  treeless,  dusty  avenues,  bordered  by 
vacant  ground,  broken  only  at  intervals  by 
pretentious  houses  of  florid  architecture. 
Crude,  unlovely,  blatantly  new,  the  town 
sprawls  ever  under  a  heavy  canopy  of  dull 
smoke. 

The  gray  afternoon  of  a  November  day 
was  deepening  into  twilight.  Two  men  sat 
in  the  private  office  of  the  president  of  the 
Higgins  Investment  Company  in  the  Hig- 
gins  Building,  the  most  ornate  and  tower- 
ing structure  of  the  city.  One  of  them,  a 
pompous,  red  faced  man  with  thin  brown 
hair  smoothed  carefully  across  his  bald 
head,  had  been  talking  earnestly  and  long, 
tapping  meanwhile  with  his  pencil  on  the 
plans  of  a  bridge  which  lay  spread  open  on 
his  desk.  His  smooth  flow  of  words  ceased 
at  an  impatient  movement  on  the  part  of  his 
companion,  and  his  small,  heavy  lidded 
eyes  watched  that  person  narrowly  as  he 
said, 

•*It*s  no  use  wasting  words,  Higgins. 
We  have  been  all  over  those  points  before. 
Your  bridge  scheme  may  prove  the  bonanza 
you  prophesy,  but  I  haven't  faith  enough 
in  it  to  advise  my  clients  to  invest.  Mark 
my  words,  Centropolis  has  seen  its  best  days; 
a  collapse  is  coming,  and  coming  quick.*' 
The  speaker  arose  and  picked  up  his  hat. 

"You  will  see  your  mistake  when  the 
bridge  is  built  and  is  coining  money," 
replied  Higgins,  smiling  uneasily,  and  rub- 
bing his  great  hands  together.  *'  You  had 
better  reconsider  your  decision,  Crandall." 

*•  No  !  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  Good 
night,  Higgins." 


*'Good  night." 

When  his  visitor  had  gone  Higgins  still 
sat  drumming  imjjaliently  on  the  desk  with 
his  pencil,  a  look  of  i)erplexity  and  chagrin 
upon  his  face.  Finally  he  rolled  up  the 
bridge  plans,  fastened  them  securely  with  a 
rubber  band,  and  touched  an  electric  bell  at 
his  side.  He  waited  for  a  response  to  his 
call  with  his  arms  clasped  across  his  ample 
stomach,  his  fingers  tapping  thoughtfully 
one  against  another.  The  door  opened 
slowly,  admitting  a  thin  visaged  man,  sal- 
low, middle  aged,  deferential. 

"WeU,  sir?" 

"There  is  no  hope  from  Crandall.  He 
absolutely  refuses  to  touch  it.  And  he 
means  no  when  he  says  it — damn  him! 
He  has  only  to  say  the  word,  and  money 
would  pour  in  like  water.  It  simply 
amounts  to  this :  I  have  got  to  look  some- 
where else.  We  must  have  the  money  by 
the  first  of  next  month  !" 

"Yes,  sir,  or  let  our  guaranteed  mortgage 
bonds  go  to  the  wall ;  and  that  means " 

"Careful,  Dodge!" 

The  man  flushed  slightly.  "  Well,  you 
know  what  I  mean,"  he  said. 

"  I  know  what  you  fear — ^you're  a  coward, 
Dodge !  You  always  were  one.  Confidence 
is  what  jrou  want.  Look  at  me  I  Where 
would  I  be  by  this  time  if  I  hadn't  had  con- 
fidence?" 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  returned  Dodge  humbly; 
"but  I  didn't  see  just  where  the  money  was 
coming  from  unless  Crandall  would  interest 
his  people.  The  bank  won't  do  anything 
more." 

"No.  Between  ourselves,  the  bank  is 
devilish  hard  up,  too.  Let  me  see — today  is 
Friday." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  I  shall  leave  tomorrow  night  at 
seven  o'clock  fcM-  the  East." 

"  Is  there  a  chance  there,  do  jwu  think?" 

The  big  man  arose  from  his  chair,  eying 
his  companion  majestically.  "Think?  I 
know  !  Am  I  in  the  habit  of  jumping  in 
the  dark?" 

Dodge  withdrew  nervously,  closing  the 
door  carefully  and  silently  behind  him. 

Higgins'  was  a  story  common  enough  in 
the  "boom  "  towns  of  the  Western  States. 
Ten  years  before,  at  the  commencement  Kf 
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the  wave  of  real  estate  speculation  which 
swept  over  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri, 
he  had  arrived  at  Centropolis  with  |i,5oo  in 
cash,  unlimited  faith  in  his  own  judgment, 
and  a  singularly  elastic  conscience.  Within 
six  months  a  series  of  daring  real  estate 
speculations  had  increased  his  original 
capital  to  twice  as  many  thousands  as  it  had 
been  hundreds,  and  within  five  years  his 
|i,500  had  grown  into  a  sum  close  upon  the 
million  mark.  His  faith  in  his  judgment 
and  ability  grew  apace  with  his  increasing 
reputation  as  a  great  '*  boom  financier,"  and 
from  a  daring,  unscrupulous  real  estate 
gambler  he  evolved  rapidly  into  one  of  the 
representative  citizens  of  the  growing, 
feverish  town.  He  was  one  of  its  •*  solid  '* 
men,  a  warden  of  its  most  fashionable 
church,  whose  pretentious  edifice  his 
money  had  more  than  half  paid  for,  and, 
although  close  upon  fifty  years  of  age,  he 
had  rounded  out  his  respectable  r61e  as  a 
financial  and  moral  pillar  of  the  community 
by  marrying  a  young  and  pretty  woman. 
He  had  installed  his  young  wife  in  the 
biggest,  newest,  and  most  impossible  archi- 
tectural fantasy  of  the  south  end.  He 
was  proud  of  her,  and  lavishly  kind  to  her 
as  well.  His  present  financial  difl&culties 
would  have  daunted  a  man  endowed  with  a 
less  overwhelming  belief  in  his  own  destiny, 
but  luck  had  not  once  deserted  him  diuing 
the  past  ten  years,  and  he  believed  in  it. 

As  he  was  driven  this  evening  through 
the  dreary  streets  of  the  ugly  town,  a  feeUng 
of  confidence  in  his  ability  to  cope  success- 
fully with  any  obstacle  which  fate  might 
throw  in  his  pathway  possessed  him.  **  Let 
Crandall  and  his  croaking  go  to  the  devil,'* 
he  thought.  **  The  town  is  all  right  and  I 
am  on  top.**  To  his  wife  as  she  met  him 
at  the  door  he  said, 

"  Pack  up  your  traps,  my  dear.  I'm 
going  to  take  you  for  a  little  flier  to  New 
York  tomorrow  night." 

*  *  *  * 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day  Higgins  was  still  at  his  desk. 
A  pile  of  letters  lay  before  him,  and  as  the  last 
one  of  the  line  of  men  who  had  claimed  his 
attention  during  the  long  day  retired,  he 
touched  the  bell  summoning  Dodge. 

**  Have  all  the  men  gone.  Dodge  ?** 

**  All  except  Handly,  sir.  He  is  just  put- 
ting up  his  books.'* 

*  *  Tell  him  to  go  to  the  Union  Station  with 
these  tickets,  meet  Mrs.  Higgins  there,  and 
check  her  trunks  for  her.  I  can*t  get  away 
for  half  an  hour  yet,  and  she  will  be  worried 
if  some  one  isn't  there  to  take  care  of  her.*' 

**Ye8,  sir."     Dodge  started  to  leave  the 


room,  but  paused  with  his  hand  upon  the 
door.  **  A  woman  has  been  waiting  some 
time  to  see  you,"  he  said.  **  She  won't 
tell  me  what  she  wants — says  she  must  see 
you." 

*'  The  devil !  I  haven't  any  time  for  any 
one  now.  Some  book  agent  or  beggar. 
Make  her  tell  you  what  she  wants." 

*'  I  don't  think  she  is  either  of  those,  sir. 
She  looks  like  a  respectable  sort  of  a  person 
— a  widow,  I  imagine.  She  says  she  won't 
detain  you  but  a  moment." 

**  Oh  !  Well,  show  her  in.  I  can  listen  to 
her  gabble  while  I  run  over  these  papers." 

She  was  a  gaunt,  little  woman,  thin  and 
worn,  with  the  lines  of  a  hard,  unhappy  Ufe 
about  her  drawn  mouth  and  dull  eyes.  She 
was  dressed  in  rusty  black ;  her  hands,  en- 
cased in  cotton  gloves,  were  tightly  clasped 
as  she  stood  just  within  the  door  looking 
sharply  at  Higgins*  back  as  he  stooped  over 
his  desk,  rapidly  scanning  the  file  of  letters 
in  front  of  him. 

**  Well,"  he  said  abruptly,  not  looking 
up  from  his  desk,  **  what  can  I  do  for  you? 
I'm  very  busy,  and  haven't  any  time  to 
waste." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  stood  calmly  with 
folded  hands. 

**  What  is  it?  '  he  cried,  looking  up  im- 
patiently, annoyed  by  her  silence. 

Their  eyes  met.  The  woman  caught  her 
breath  sharply.  A  sudden  look  of  fear  crept 
over  the  man's  face.  The  woman  smiled 
grimly  as  she  advanced  toward  him. 

•'You  ain't  quite  siu^  whether  it's  me  or 
somebody  else,  are  you,  Jim?" 

"My  God!     Mary!** 

He  started  from  his  chair,  but  fell  back 
quickly,  with  great  beads  of  sweat  on  his 
brow. 

•'  Yes,  it's  me — flesh  and  blood.  You 
don' t  appear  to  be  glad  to  see  me,  but  I'm  most 
surprised  you  know  me  at  all  after  all  these 
years.  Lord  knows  I'd  ought  to  be  changed 
after  all  I've  went  through.'*  She  sat  down 
beside  his  desk,  smiling  viciously  and  scan- 
ning his  face  closely.  **  You  ain't  changed 
so  awful  much,"  she  continued  in  her  whin- 
ing monotone ;  *'  only  you're  better  fed  look- 
ing than  you  used  to  be.  You  ain't  changed 
half  as  much  as  your  name  has,  Jim 
Walton  !" 

The  man  was  cowering  in  his  chair,  breath- 
ing heavily.  At  her  last  words  he  sat  sud- 
denly upright. 

**Shut  up!"  he  said  hoarsely.  **Don*t 
you  dare  to  use  that  name  again  ! " 

**  Po'h  I  you  can't  frighten  me.  It's  yours, 
ain*t  it?" 

Higgins    glan^^^.^u^ea^Qtejgfe  the 
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window  and  door.  The  shade  was  drawn, 
and  they  were  free  from  prjring  eyes  from 
the  street.  The  door  was  closed,  and  Dodge 
alone  was  in  the  outer  office,  quite  at  the 
far  end  of  it  probably ;  at  any  rate,  not 
within  reach  of  their  voices. 

**  No,**  he  replied  doggedly;  **  it  isn*t. 
Neither  you  nor  anybody  else  can  prove  that 
it  ever  was."  His  usual  dictatorial  manner 
began  to  assert  itself  once  more.  *'  My  good 
woman,"  he  continued,  fixing  his  little  eyes 
squarely  upon  her,  *'  you  are  trying  to  run 
a  bluff  game.  It  won't  work  !  I  hold  all 
the  cards,  and  you  can't  win  !** 

The  woman  eyed  him  calmly.  Unloosen- 
ing her  shawl,  she  settled  herself  in  a  chair. 
The  man's  eyes  shifted  a  little  under  her 
insolent  gaze.  He  waited  anxiously  for  her 
to  speak.  If  she  would  but  g^ve  him  an 
inkling  of  what  she  proposed  doing,  he 
could  meet  her  attack.  He  fidgeted  in  his 
chair.  At  last  his  impatience  led  him  to 
make  a  false  move. 

**  What  do  you  mean  to  do?"  he  asked. 

**  Oh,  you  ain't  quite  so  sure  I  can't  do 
anything,  are  you?  I  haven't  come  all  the 
way  from  Ellensville  just  to  be  scared  off 
at  the  end.  You're  rich  and  powerfid.  I'm 
a  poor  woman,  and  nobody  knows  me  here. 
But" — ^pointing  a  blunt  finger  at  him — 
*•  folks  will  know  me  before  I  give  up.  In 
spite  of  your  riches  and  your  power  I  can 
make  this  town  too  hot  to  hold  you,  if 
there's  any  decent  men  or  women  in  it.  If 
I  can't  prove  your  name's  Walton,  I  can 
prove  it  was  oncet,  and,  what's  more,  I 
guess  your  riches  and  big  name  nor  noth- 
ing will  help  you  much  when  folks  knows 
you're  a  bigamist !"  Her  voice  grew  shrill. 
The  man's  air  of  bravado  forsook  him  as  he 
listened.  **  You  didn't  think  I  knew  so 
much,  did  you?"  she  asked,  with  a  hard 
little  laugh. 

"  It's  a  lie,"  he  muttered. 

**  Oh,  no,  it  ain't.  Ain't  I  your  wife,  and 
ain't  you  got  another  woman  who  thinks 
she  is,  too?  I  read  all  about  that  other 
woman  in  the  book." 

*'  In  what  book?" 

"  The  book  this  town  sent  out,  telling  all 
about  its  big  men,  with  the  story  of  their 
Hves.  If  all  the  rest  of  'em  was  as  big  a 
pack  of  lies  as  yours  was  they  must  be  a 
holy  lot.  I  knew  your  picture  the  minute 
I  laid  eyes  on  it.  I  showed  it  to  brother 
Wash,  and  he  knew  it,  too,  an'  he  set  me 
on  to  coming  here  to  get  my  rights — ^give 
me  the  money  an'  all.  I  don't  know  as 
I'd  have  come,  though,  if  it  hadn't  been 
that  the  book  said  you'd  married  a  high 
toned  girl,   and  it  gave  a  lot  of  fol-de-rol 


about  her.  Lies  like  the  stuff  about  you,  I 
suppose.  That  made  me  mad  !  Lord  knows 
I  didn't  want  you,  and  I  could  get  along 
without  yom*  money,  but  when  I  read  you 
was  married  to  another  woman,  an*  she  a 
trailin'  round  in  silks  and  satins,  while  me, 
your  lawful  wife,  was  diggin'  and  delvin' 
like  I've  done  ever  sence  you  skipped  out 
and  left  me,  then  I  got  mad,  an'  I  says 
to  Wash,  *  I'll  go,  and  if  it's  Jim  Walton 
sure  enough,  I'll  have  my  rights' — an' 
here  I  am,  and  you  are  Jim  Walton,  an' 
I'm  going  to  stay  till  I  get  what's  due  me." 

Higgins  sat  watching  her  quietly  diuing 
this  tirade,  thinking  how  common  and  un- 
lovely she  was,  flattering  himself  that  he 
had  risen  far  above  her  class — ^his  class  once 
—comparing  her  with  a  sickening  heart  to 
the  other  woman  whom  he  called  his  wife. 
The  woman  by  his  desk  was  growing  more 
excited.  She  clasped  and  unclasped  her 
hands  continually  ;  she  had  shifted  her  posi- 
tion quite  to  the  edge  of  the  chair,  and  her 
shawl  had  slipped  off,  exposing  her  flat 
breast  and  stooped  shotdders. 

*' I  tell  you,"  she  went  on,  **  that  other 
woman  shan't  live  in  that  house.  Maybe 
you  think  it's  too  fine  for  me  to  live  in,  but 
she  shan't  if  I  can  help  it." 

He  looked  at  her  questioningly.  **  Oh, 
I've  seen  it.     I  was  out  there  today !" 

**  You  have  been  to  my  house  ?"  he  asked 
slowly,  his  voice  trembling  a  little.     **  Did 

you--did  you  see "  his  question  died 

upon  his  lips  unfinished. 

**  Oh,  no  ;  I  didn't  go  in.  What  kind 
of  a  fool  do  you  take  me  for  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  I  would  give  myself  away  to  her 
first,  and  let  you  have  a  chance  to  skip  out 
together  before  I  could  nab  you?" 

A  feeling  of  intense  disgust  crept  over 
him.  He  was  a  coarse  man,  unprincipled 
as  might  be,  but  he  fully  appreciated,  in 
the  young  woman  he  had  deceived,  all 
those  virtues  which  he  lacked.  In  a  dumb 
sort  of  way  he  fancied  that  her  refinement 
and  moral  uprightness  offset  his  own  fail- 
ings, and  when  with  her  he  always  radiated 
a  gentle  benignity  oddly  at  variance  with 
his  natural  brute  selfishness.  That  she 
should  be  classed  as  a  guilty  partner  in  his 
crime  filled  him  with  mingled  shame  and 
rage. 

•'  I  should  have  killed  you  if  you  had 
dared  to  see  her,"  he  cried.  **  She  is  as 
far  above  you  and  me  as  the  sky  is  above 

the    earth.     If    she    knew,    she "     He 

paused  suddenly.  He  had  no  wish  to  in- 
form the  woman  before  him  of  the  fact  that 
the  other  one  would  spurn  him  at  once  and 
forever  if  the  truth  about  his  past  became 
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known  to  her.  But  for  a  second  tLme  bis 
words  betrayed  bim.  His  wife  read  bis 
face  arigbt,  and  completed  bis  unfinisbed 
sentence  for  bim. 

'*Sbe  would  leave  you,  eb?"  sbe  said 
witb  a  cbuckte.  *' Angela  is  sbe?  Well, 
ber  wings  will  be  pretty  well  dirtied  i^) 
after  I'm  tbrougb  witb  ber!"  Sbe  arose 
from  her  cbair,  crossing  ber  hands  primly. 
**  I  don't  want  to  waste  words  witb  you, 
Jim.     I  guess  I'll  move  on." 

Higgins  sprang  to  bis  feet. 

**  Stop,  Mary !  Tbere's  no  use  in  our 
figbting  tbis  way.  We  always  used  to,  I 
know ' ' — be  attempted  to  smile  a  little  as  be 
spoke — "  but  wbat's  tbe  good?  Let's  talk 
sense.  You've  found  me  out.  I  don't  pre- 
tend I'm  glad  of  it.  I  was  a  fool  to  let  my 
picture  go  into  tbat  book.  I  knew  it  at  tbe 
time,  but  God  knows  I  never  tbougbt  one 
of  tbem  would  get  to  sucb  a  bole  in  tbe 
ground  as  Ellensville.  But  as  long  as  it's 
happened,  I'm  willing  to  do  tbe  square 
tbing.  I'm  a  ricb  man."  Even  in  bis  ex- 
citement be  remembered  that  tbis  was  a 
conditional  fact.  ' '  I'm  a  rich  man,  and  I'll 
do  wbat's  right.  Now,  you  don't  care  any- 
thing about  me,  and  you  are  poor.  What's 
the  use  of  spoiling  my  life  and  not  helping 
your  own  ?    If  you  will  go  away  and  not 

say     anything,    I'll    give    you " be 

hesitated,  true  to  bis  business  craft  to  tbe 
last,  trying  to  bit  upon  tbe  least  sum  which 
might  accomplish  his  purpose — **  I'll  give 
you  five  thousand  dollars." 

The  woman  shook  ber  head  sullenly, 
drawing  ber  shabby  black  shawl  about  her 
shoulders. 

"Ten  thousand  if  you'll  go  away,  any- 
where but  to  Ellensville." 

Still  she  remained  silent,  looking  up  at 
him  witb  a  grin. 

"Fifteen  thousand,"  he  gasped,  wonder- 
ing where  be  might  be  able  to  lay  bis  hands 
upon  that  amoimt. 

"  Wby,^  you  fool !  "  she  broke  forth  sud- 
denly, "  you  must  think  I'm  crazy.  Ain't 
I  your  wife?  Ain't  tbat  big  house  mine  if 
I  want  to  live  in  it  ?  Ain't  a  good  pile  of  all 
you've  got  mine  if  I  want  to  claim  it?" 

What  a  rusty  Nemesis  sbe  was,  tbis  yellow 
faced  little  woman  with  her  dull  eyes  and 
thin  lips  !  But  she  was  a  Nemesis !  Tbis 
common,  unlovely,  insolent  old  woman  held 
bis  destiny  in  tbe  hollow  of  her  misshapen, 
toil  worn  bands.  Whether  she  went  away  or 
remained  near  him  he  would  n^ver  again  be 
safe  from  her  attacks.  After  all  the  years, 
sbe  bad  tracked  him  down  to  denounce 
bim,  to  ruin  bim,  or  at  the  best  to  make  his 
life  a  perpetual  nightmare  of  dread.     He 


felt  bis  past  success,  bis  present  power,  bis 
future  hopes,  crumbling  into  tbe  dead  ashes 
of  defeat  before  the  obstinate,  malicious 
bate  of  tbis  worn,  old  woman,  old  beyond 
ber  years,  who  stood  silently  before  bim 
with  folded  arms  and  grinning  lips. 

A  sudden  fury  seized  tbe  man.  His  breath 
came  in  great,  quick,  uneven  gasps.  Tbe 
woman  shrank  from  bim  as  she  saw  tbe 
change,  and  stepped  backward,  but  his 
bands  were  upon  ber  throat,  bis  arms  pin- 
ioning hers  to  ber  side.  She  struggled, 
and  tried  to  cry  out,  but  sbe  was  a  weak 
little  creature,  powerless,  lost  in  tbe  clutch 
of  bis  great  hands,  in  the  vise-like  grip  of 
bis  arms  against  her  own.  He  pushed  her 
back  against  the  wall  with  his  hands  cling- 
ing to  her  throat,  bis  breast  pressed  against 
ber  mouth.  His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  bis 
red  face  showed  great  blotches  of  purple 
about  his  heavy  cheeks.  There  was  a 
migh^  roaring  Hke  tbat  of  raging  wind  in 
his  ears. 

It  was  past  in  a  minute.  His  hands  weak- 
ened their  grasp  on  tbe  woman's  throat, 
and  he  began  to  tremble.  He  looked  about 
bim  dazed  and  anxious.  What  had  hap- 
pened ?  What  was  be  doing  ?  He  stepped 
back ;  tbe  woman's  body  swayed  and  fell 
forward.  It  would  have  struck  tbe  floor, 
but  he  caught  it  in  his  outstretched  anr^. 
There  were  great  dark  marks  upon  ber 
tiiroat  where  bis  fingers  bad  pressed.  He 
bent  over  her  and  whispered  her  name.  He 
shook  her  gently,  then  fiercely.  He  im- 
fastened  her  shawl,  and  placed  bis  ear  to 
ber  heart  A  great  horror  froze  bim  as  be 
realized  what  he  bad  done. 

He  stood  with  tbe  woman's  body  in  bis 
arms,  staring  at  ber  distorted  face.  He  bad 
bated  ber  almost  from  the  first  day  of 
their  wedded  life  in  the  remote  village 
whence  she  bad  just  come,  and  where  he 
had  deserted  her  years  before.  For  fifteen 
years  she  bad  been  but  a  hateful  memory. 
At  first,  he  remembered,  he  used  to  fear 
pursuit  and  discovery,  but  afterwards,  witb 
his  change  of  name  and  increasing  pros- 
perity, came  a  feeling  of  security,  until 
finally  sbe  bad  become  only  a  bad  dream 
which  came  upon  bim  sometimes  in  tbe 
night.  But  sbe  was  here  now,  in  his  arms  ; 
here,  and 

He  glanced  again  toward  the  door  and 
window.  Had  Dodge  heard  anything?  Wba^ 
could  be  do  witb  her  ? 

Adjoining  his  office  was  a  large  closet, 
where  be  kept  bis  coat.  He  opened  its 
door  now,  carrying  bis  burden  carefully. 
How  thin  and  worn  sbe  was !  He  placed 
ber  body  on  the  floor  at  the  end  of  the 
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closet,  locked  the  door  and  dropfped  the  key 
into  his  pocket.  He  sat  down  at  his  desk, 
trying  to  control  his  trembling  hands,  and 
listening  intently  with  his  eyes  upon  the 
door  leading  into  the  outer  office. 

The  moments  dragged  wearily ;  with 
fnmbling  fingers  he  felt  for  his  watch. 
Fifteen  minutes  of  seven  !  With  a  start  he 
remembered  the  other  woman — who  was 
awaiting  him  at  the  railway  station.  Some 
word  must  be  sent  to  her,  or  she  would  be- 
come alarmed  at  his  non  appearance  and 
would  come  to  his  office.  He  shivered  with 
apprehension  at  this  thought,  and  with  a 
supreme  effort  nerved  himself  to  face  the 
man  who  might  have  heard  the  struggle, 
and  was  perhaps  waiting  now  outside  his 
door  ready  to  denoiuice  him.  He  touched 
the  bell  button  and  waited  with  anxious 
eyes. 

Dodge  opened  the  door  with  his  usual 
air  of  re^)ectful  self  effacement. 

•*WeU,  sir?'* 

The  president  of  the  great  Higgins  Invejit- 
ment  Company  spoke  rapidly.  **  I  find 
that  I  can't  get  away  tonight,"  he  said. 
*'  Go  to  the  station,  Dodge,  explain  matters 
to  Mrs.  Higgins,  and  see  that  she  gets 
safely  home."  His  voice  faltered.  The 
glance  of  the  other  man  was  traveling 
slowly  around  the  room  in  quest  of  the 
woman  who  should  have  been  tiiere.  **  I — 
I  hope  to  get  away  tomorrow  night,'*  he 
continued  haltingly.  *  •  Tell  her  that.  And 
tell  her  not  to  expect  me  home  tonight 
until  late.  And — and.  Dodge,  you  saw  the 
woman  who  was  here  go  out,  didn't  you?" 
be  asked  suddenly  with  parched  Ups. 

'*  No,  sir  ;  I  didn't.  I  was  just  wonder- 
ing how  it  happened.  I  must  have  been 
bosy  at  my  desk,  and  she  slipped  by  without 
my  nc^cing  her." 

**  Yes,  yes,  that  was  the  way  it  happened. 
She  was  a  Uttle  woman  and  stepped  lightly. ' ' 
tie  laughed  uneasily,  drawing  a  shaking 
hand  across  his  mouth.  '*Sbe  wanted  to 
borrow  some  money,  ^e  might  just  as 
well  have  told  her  business  to  you." 

Would  Dodge  never  leave  him  ?  He  felt 
that  in  another  moment  he  must  cry  out,  or 
laugh,  or  sob. 

**  Hurry,  hurry,  man  !"  be  cried.  "lam 
afraid  you  will  be  too  late  !" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  his  secretary,  passing 
out  with  wondering  eyes  upon  his  em- 
ployer's face. 

D»d  Dodge  suspect  anything?  How 
strsuigely  he  had  gazed  at  him  !  Could  he 
have  heard  their  voices  or  their  struggle  ? 
No!  His  face  showed  that  be  suspected 
nothing  when  he  first  entered  the  room. 


But  he  had  looked  for  the  woman.  He 
knew  that  she  had  not  gone  away.  Perhaps 
he  would  not  go  to  the  station  at  all — may- 
be he  was  lying  in  wait  outside  the  closed 
door  now  !     The  thought  was  maddening. 

With  stealthy  steps  Higgins  approached 
the  door  to  the  outer  office.  He  placed  his 
ear  against  it,  listening,  his  hands  clenched, 
his  eyes  peering  intently  through  narrowed 
hds.  Some  one  was  moving  about  out 
there  !  He  crept  back  across  the  room,  the 
blood  leaving  his  heart  wildly.  Then  a 
sudden  impulse  seized  him  to  know  the 
worst.  He  recrossed  the  room  and  threw 
the  door  open  fiercely.  A  sigh  of  intense 
relief  trembled  upon  his  lips.  What  a  fool 
he  was !  It  was  only  the  nig^t  watchman 
who  came  on  duty  at  seven  o'  clock.  The  man 
looked  up  pleasantly  at  Higgins.  "  Work- 
ing late  tonight,  sir  !"  he  said. 

Once  more  behind  the  closed  door 
Higgins  regained  his  composiwe  somewhat. 
**  I  must  think,  think  !  "  he  murmm^ed,  sit- 
ting at  his  desk,  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands.  He  knew  the  woman  was  dead.  It 
was  an  impossibility  to  get  the  body  out  of 
the  building  that  night.  There  was  but  one 
exit  from  the  room,  and  that  through  the 
main  office  where  the  watchman  would  re- 
main until  morning;  and  in  the  morning? 
He  tried  to  think  of  some  way  in  which  he 
could  get  rid  of  that  horrible,  silent  witness 
to  his  crime.  Dare  he  leave  the  building 
and  nm  the  chance  of  throwing  suspicion 
upon  the  watchman  ?  That,  too,  was  an  im- 
possible thing.  Dodge  had  seen  the  woman , 
and  had  already  expressed  surprise  at  not 
having  noticed  her  when  she  left  the  office. 
Was  he  devoted  enough  to  his  employer  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut  ?  Even  if  he  was  it 
would  only  be  a  temporary  respite,  for  the 
woman's  brother  knew  of  her  whereabouts, 
knew  where  she  had  gone,  and  what  she 
had  gone  for.  The  whole  miserable  story 
was  bound  to  come  out  when  he  arrived  on 
the  scene  ;  but  he  was  a  grasping,  miserly 
wretch,  and  perhaps  his  silence  could  be 
bought  more  easily  than  his  sister's.  The 
thought  tliat  all  this  would  take  time  flashed 
into  the  brain  of  the  man  who  sat  with  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands.  Weeks  probably 
woidd  be  necessary  for  him  to  accomplish 
all  that  was  necessary,  and  by  that  time  the 
first  of  the  month  would  be  long  past,  the 
financial  crash  would  have  become  a  horrid 
fact  instead  of  a  possibility  to  be  fought 
against  and  overcome.  The  thought  of 
Crandall  flitted  through  the  man's  teem- 
ing brain.  **  Curse  him!  Curse  him!"  he 
muttered.  *' If  he  had  only  put  his  money 
in  I  might  have  a  fighting  chance  even 
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now."  Like  a  rat  in  a  comer  he  sought 
for  some  loophole  of  escape.  There  was 
but  one.  On  one  hand  was  ruin,  disg^ce 
— possibly  the  gallows;  on  the  other  were 
ruin  and  disg^ce  also,  but  the  possibility  of 
Ufe. 

He  opened  his  pocket  book  and  counted 
his  money.  Then  he  looked  about  for  his 
great  coat  and  hat.  They  were  in  the  closet 
where  she  was.  Twice  he  went  to  the  door, 
taking  the  key  from  his  pocket  each  time, 
but  twice  the  courage  to  open  the  tomb 
failed  him  and  he  shrank  away  to  the 
farthest  comer  of  the  room,  looking  back 
as  he  went  as  though  he  feared  a  presence 
behind  him.  He  sat  down  again  for  a 
moment  at  his  desk  to  get  himself  together ; 
then,  rising,  crossed  the  room  slowly,  un- 
locked the  closet  door,  and  swung  it  wide 
open.  It  was  too  dark  for  him  to  see  to  the 
farther  end,  even  had  he  tried — he  didn't 
try.  Reaching  within  he  snatched  his 
coat  from  its  hook  and  took  his  hat  from 
the  shelf  above.  Then  he  closed  the  door 
quickly  and  locked  it.  With  another  effort 
he  opened  the  door  into  the  outer  office, 
and  passed  out,  mimibling  a  good  night  to 
the  watchman. 

As  the  street  door  swung  to  behind  him 
■  he  drew  a  long  breath,  and,  turning  his 
coat  collar  about  his  ears,  hurried  away  to- 
ward the  river.  A  cold,  drizzling  Novem- 
ber rain  was  falling,  but  of  this  he  was  glad; 
it  kept  the  streets  free  from  pedestrians. 
On,  down  the  narrow  street,  he  pursued  his 
way  almost  at  a  run.  At  a  dark  comer 
some  one  touched  his  arm.  He  sprang  back 
with  a  cry.  It  was  only  a  beggar,  shivering 
in  the  rain.  Shaking  him  off  he  went  on, 
slipping  on  the  steep  incline,  stumbling  in 
the  dark. 

Near  the  river  he  entered  a  dingy  dram- 
shop and  got  a  flask  of  brandy.  He  crossed 
the  bridge  and  listened,  shudderingly,  to 
the  hungry  lapping  of  the  water  below  him. 
At  the  further  end  he  paused,  and  turning, 
looked  back  across  the  river  to  the  lights  of 
the  town.  Slowly  his  eyes  traveled  up  the 
hill  until  they  rested  upon  a  cluster  of 
lights  which,  blurred  and  indistinct  through 
the  rain,  burned  high  above  all  the  others 
— the  lights  which  encircled  the  g^eat  tower 
of  the  Higgins  Building.  He  remembered 
well  the  night  when  first  they  biu-ned  there. 
How  full  of  self  sufficient  pride  he  had  been; 
what  a  pleasant  thing  life  had  seemed,  and 
what  an  easy  thing  success  !  It  had  been 
but  a  few  nights  before  his  second  marriage, 
and  he  had  given  his  friends  a  banquet — his 
last  social  appearance  as  a  **  bachelor." 

As  he  gazed  and  thought,  a  great  longing 


suddenly  possessed  him  to  look  once  more 
upon  the  woman  he  had  wronged,  but  whom 
in  his  hard  way  he  loved.  A  horror  of  his 
future  fell  upon  him — that  future  when  he 
should  be  a  skulking  wretch  fleeing  from 
justice,  fearful  of  the  daylight,  watching 
and  listening  in  the  darkness  of  night,  ever 
within  the  shadow  of  his  crime,  ever  stum- 
bling upon  the  brink  of  detection.  And 
with  it  all— above  it  all— there  glimmered, 
too,  in  his  dull  soul  a  flame  of  pity  for  the 
woman  whom  he  was  leaving,  disgraced, 
nameless,  penniless. 

Yes,  he  would  go  back ;  he  would  see 
her  once  more. 

With  dogged  energy  he  retraced  his  steps 
across  the  bridge,  and  began  to  climb  the 
steep  bluff  of  the  town. 

A  narrow  ray  of  light  shone  from  the 
window  of  a  room  in  his  house — ^the  room 
in  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sit- 
ting together  when  alone.  He  fancied  he 
saw  the  woman  there,  and  he  crept  noise- 
lessly along  by  the  wall  of  the  house,  and 
crawled  up  the  steps  of  the  veranda,  upon 
which  the  room  opened. 

The  window  shade  was  lowered.  He  got 
down  on  his  knees,  so  that  he  could  bring 
his  eyes  to  a  level  with  the  space  between 
the  curtain  and  the  sash.  A  fire  was  burn- 
ing in  the  grate,  and  in  front  of  it  sat  the 
woman,  with  an  open  book  resting  on  her 
knees,  her  anxious  eyes  fixed  upon  the  flick- 
ering flames  before  her.  She  was  waiting 
for  him,  vaguely  wondering  at  his  delay 
and  at  the  sudden  changing  of  his  plans. 
Waiting  for  him,  and  he  dared  not  go  in  to 
her !  He  could  only  crouch  outside  in  the 
darkness  and  watch  her  stealthily,  and  then 
slink  away  through  the  night  into  oblivion. 

A  wild  sense  of  regret  for  her,  mingled 
with  a  selfish  despair  at  his  own  loss  of  the 
great  house,  his  social  prestige,  and  his 
mock  respectability,  surged  over  him,  and 
a  groan  tore  itself  from  his  lips. 

She  heard  him,  and  started  from  her 
chair.  In  an  instant  he,  too,  was  upon  his 
feet,  tiptoeing  his  way  toward  the  steps. 
As  he  reached  them,  the  great  hall  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  flood  of  light  caught 
his  retreating  form,  while  a  woman's  voice 
called  questioningly,  anxiously, 

••John!     Is  that  you?" 

He  turned  toward  her,  mumbling, 

*'  Did  I  startle  you?  I — I  was  just  com- 
ing in." 

She  came  to  him,  and  drew  him  inside  the 
house,  glancing  wonderingly  at  his  pale  lips 
and  shifting  eyes. 

•*  What  has  happened?"  she  asked.  ••Are 
you  ill?" 
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••Nothing  has  happened.  I  have  been 
worried  and  overworked  today.  I  am  not  ill 
^-only  tired.*' 

She  looked  at  him  anxiously,  and  helped 
him  to  get  off  his  hat  and  coat,  which  were 
soake4  with  the  rain. 

•'  Why,  you  walked  home  this  wet  night  !*' 
she  exclaimed. 

"Yes,  I  walked  home,"  he  returned 
huskily. 

••Why  are  you  so  careless,  John?  No 
wonder  you  look  cold  and  sick  ! ' ' 

She  lighted  a  spirit  lamp,  and  heated 
water  mixed  with  whisky.  He  hstened  to 
the  gentle  singing  of  the  kettle,  watching 
her  movements  with  confused  eyes,  as  if  but 
half  awakened  from  a  heavy  sleep. 

•*  Drink  this,*'  she  said,  holding  a  glass 
full  of  the  steaming  liquid  toward  him. 
•*  You  must  get  off  your  clothes  and  go  to 
bed  at  once." 

He  drained  his  glass,  and  followed  her 
dumbly  up  the  stairs  like  a  bewildered 
child. 

She  got  him  to  bed,  and,  putting  out  the 
lights  in  his  room,  left  him.  As  she  closed 
his  door,  a  shivering  terror  came  over  him, 
and  cold  sweat  covered  his  body.  Before 
his  hot  eyes  there  arose  the  vision  of  that 
dark  closet  far  below — the  glittering  lights 
in  the  tower  of  the  Higgins  Building,  and 
of  the  shabby  little  woman  in  the  old  black 
dress  and  shawl,  who  lay  there  with  great 
black  marks  upon  her  throat.  He  clenched 
the  covers  of  his  bed  fiercely  to  stay  the 
nervous  restlessness  of  his  hand,  and  stared 
into  the  darkness,  shuddering  at  each 
chance  noise  of  the  silent  night.  At  length, 
with  stealthy  care,  he  slipped  from  the  bed 
and  groped  for  his  clothes.  The  woman  in 
the  room  adjoining  heard  him,  and  asked, 

•*  What  do  you  want,  John?" 

"Nothing,"  he  answered.  **  I  am  rest- 
less.    I  cannot  sleep." 

He  sat  by  the  window,  hoping  she  might 
sleep,  but  she  spoke  at  his  slightest  move. 
Twice  during  the  night  he  attempted  to 
dress  himself  and  escape,  but  each  time  she 
aroused  henelf  and  checked  his  flight.  And 
when  the  eastern  sky  broke  into  dawn  he 
crept  back  to  his  bed  wondering  how  he 
could  live  through  the  hours  until  another 
night  should  come  to  shield  him  as  he  fled. 

Through  the  early  hours  of  the  day  he 
cowered  in  the  great  house,  fearfully  alert 
at  each  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  door  yard, 
drawn  by  a  morbid  longing  to  visit  the  scene 
of  his  crime,  held  back  by  an  unreasoning 
fear  of  detection  should  he  go. 

About  noon  he  roused  himself  to  quiet 
the  woman's  alarm  at  his  unnatural  nervous 


state.  He  repelled  her  suggestion  that  a 
physician  be  called,  and  with  tight  lips 
laughed  at  her  forebodings  of  illness. 
Finally  he  told  her  that  he  must  depart  for 
New  York  that  night,  and  that  he  must  go 
alone,  silencing  her  quick  expostulations 
with  a  hard  brutality  which  stung  her  to 
tears  that  he  could  not  dry.  She  watched 
him  with  sorrowing,  anxious  eyes  as  he 
mounted  the  stairs  to  make  ready  for  his 
journey. 

It  was  just  noon.  With  fumbling  hands 
he  was  busying  himself  in  the  dim  room 
when  the  faint,  sharp  notes  of  an  electric 
bell  struck  his  ears.  He  stole  into  the  hall 
and  listened.  The  sound  of  men's  voices  at 
the  door  reached  him.     He  heard  them  say, 

"Something  serious  has  happened.  We 
must  see  Mr.  Higgins  at  once!"  Then  he 
heard  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  skirt  upon  the 
stairs.  She  was  coming  to  tell  him  he  was 
wanted — wanted  for  what  ? 

The  unreasoning  terror  of  a  wild  beast  at 
bay  seized  him,  and  sent  the  blood  surging 
from  his  heart.  They  knew!  They  had 
found  the  body  !    They  had  come  for  him. 

He  jimiped  back  into  his  room.  In  an- 
other moment  the  crack  of  a  pistol  shot  rang 
through  the  house. 

The  two  men  below  sprang  up  the  stair- 
way, but  at  the  open  door  of  the  front  room 
they  paused,  horrified  at  the  scene  before 
them.  Higgins  lay  upon  the  floor,  with  a 
wound  just  above  the  temple,  and  by  his 
side,  holding  his  bleeding  head  in  her  hands, 
knelt  a  woman  moaning  piteously. 

Opening  the  offices  of  the  Higgins  In- 
vestment Company,  the  morning  after 
Higgins'  stealthy  departure,  the  watchman 
of  the  building  was  startled  by  a  low  moan- 
ing. He  was  straightening  Higgins'  desk 
when  he  heard  the  sound.  The  window 
was  up.  The  rain  clouds  of  the  night  had 
passed  and  the  bright  morning  sunlight 
flooded  the  room.  There  was  nothing 
ghostly  about  the  environment,  and  the 
watchman  stopped  to  listen,  with  all  his 
reasoning  faculties  alert.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  sound  ;  it  was  a  moan — deep 
and  human.  He  went  into  the  outer  office  ; 
no  one  was  there.  He  looked  out  into  the 
hall,  but  saw  only  the  scrubwoman,  with 
her  pail  and  mop.  He  came  back  into  the 
inner  office,  and  on  the  threshold  listened 
again.  The  sound  was  repeated.  It  was 
near  him — in  that  room.  He  waited  until 
he  heard  it  again,  and  then  crossed  to  the 
closet  and  tried  to  open  the  door.  It  was 
locked.  He  put  his  ear  to  the  keyhole, 
and  shuddered  as  the  knowledge  of  a  pres- 
ence within  became  certain.     He  shook  the 
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door  and  called,  but  only  a  moan,  low  and 
deep,  answered  him.  He  ran  into  the  hall 
and  shouted  down  the  shaft  for  the  lelevator 
boy,  then  he  went  back  into  Higgins*  office 
and  unlocked  the  closet  door. 

With  an  exclamation  of  terror  and  sur- 
prise he  discovered  the  woman  Higgins  had 
put  in  there  for  dead  the  night  before. 
She  had  recovered  from  her  swoon,  and  had 
crept  close  up  to  the  door  for  air.  She 
had  been  too  weak  to  call  out — she  could 
only  moan .  As  the  door  swung  open  she  fell 
heavily  forward  at  the  feet  of  the  watchman. 

With  the  help  of  the  elevator  boy  he  lifted 
the  woman  up  and  laid  her  on  Higgins' 
couch.  In  less  than  an  hour  she  had  com- 
pletely recovered,  and  was  conveyed  to  the 
police  station. 

The  news  of  the  finding  of  a  woman,  half 
dead  from  strangulation,  in  the  closet  of  the 
private    office    of    John    Higgins,    spread 


through  the  great  building  like  wildfire, 
and  before  noon  it  was  abroad  upon  the 
streets. 

To  the  chief  of  police  she  told  her  story 
timidly,  her  voice  choking  with  sobs ;  told 
it  all — from  her  marriage  with  Higgins  back 
in  the  little  town  of  EHensville,  where  he 
was  known  as  Walton,  to  her  visit  to  his 
oSaCC  the  day  previous  and  his  fierce 
attack  upon  her. 

'*  He  looked  as  though  he  would  kill  me," 
she  said.  **  Maybe  he  thought  he  had.  He 
offered  me  money.  *Tain't  his  money  I 
want.  I  want  my  rights.  I'm  his  wife — 
his  wife." 

They  brought  her  in  as  a  witness  at  the 
Higgins  inquest — and  there  she  told  her 
pitiful  story  again,  told  it  straightforwardly, 
and,  this  time,  without  emotion. 

And  the  newspaper  notices  of  the  death  of 
Higgins  spoke  of  him  as  Walton. 

Anihony  Leland. 


A  LITTLE  LOVE  SONG. 

My  heart  was  like  a  sunless,  cold, 
Unlovely  land  of  ice  and  snow, 

Wherein  no  blessed  buds  unfold. 
Nor  singing  waters  flow. 

But  all  at  once  the  April  skies 

Laughed  in  your  look,  and  at  that  hour 
My  spirit  melted,  torrent- wise, 

My  life  broke  into  flower  ! 

Oh,  dearest  heart,  I  had  not  guessed 
What  marvel  of  immortal  seeds 

Lay  hidden  deep  witliin  my  breast, 
Beneath  its  barren  weeds  ! 


But  now  I  know,  but  now  I  know 
The  glory  of  the  flower  of  love, 

Tlie  joyous  splendor  of  its  glow. 
The  subtle  pain  thereof  ! 


EvaUen  SUin. 
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NovBMBER  is  to  be  a  remarkable  month 
in  music  On  the  2d  of  the  month,  Mme. 
de  Vere  Sapio  will  sing  in  the  first  concert 
of  the  Symphony  Society,  giving  us  a  new 
air  written  for  her  by  Saint-Saens.  On  the 
22d,  the  English  contralto,  Marie  Vander- 
veer  Green,  will  sing  in  Handel's  "  II  Pen- 
sieroso  *'  in  the  first  of  the  Oratorio  Society's 
concerts.  Three  violinists  of  whom  we 
hear  wonders  will  all  be  here  this  month — 
Ondricek,  the  Bohemian;  Marsick,  who  hails 
from  Iri^ge,  that  nursery  of  violinists;  and 
Rivarde.  Emile  Sauret,  who  has  played 
here  before,  is  also  coming. 

Marsick  has  engaged  a  young  Brooklyn 
musician,  Howard  Brockway,  to  accompany 
him  in  his  tour.  Mr.  Brockway  has  spent 
five  years  in  Germany  studying  the  piano. 
The  audiences  at  the  Seidl  concerts  have 
heard  some  of  his  compositions  played  by 
fhaf  orchestra  during  the  past  summer. 

Rivarde' s  manager  has  taken  great  pains 
to  write  letters  to  the  papers  denying  that 
the  young  violinist  was  bom  in  America. 
It  seems  that  he  first  saw  the  light  on  board 
a  French  ship  on  its  way  here.  Americans 
are  not  so  prejudiced  against  home  talent  as 
these  notices  would  mal^e  it  appear,  and  it 
is  probable  that  we  all  expect  the  artist  to 
make  us  forget  trivial  facts  when  he 
touches  his  bow. 

*  »  *  * 

Grand  Opera  in  this  country  this  winter 
is  expected  to  surpass  all  previous  seasons 
in  the  variety  of  its  presentation,  if  not  in 
the  excellence  of  its  performers.  Rarely 
has  it  been  possible  here  for  music  lovers  to 
enjoy  in  a  single  season  the  best  production 
of  the  three  first  schools— German,  French, 
and  Italian — yet  that  is  what  the  metropolis 
is  now  anticipating. 

New  York  is  not  to  be  the  only  American 
city,  however,  to  possess  a  continuous 
winter  season  of  grand  opera.  Philadel  phia, 
which  has  long  been  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  obliged  to  submit  to  makeshift 
casts  from  the  New  York  companies,  with 
a  general  shabbiness  and  meager ness  of 
mounting  that  has  placed  it  in  the  category 
of  *'  one  night  stand  "  towns  of  a  tenth  its 
size  and  importance,  has  at  last  awakened 
to  a  realization  of  its  rights,  and  will  have 
an  opera  season  of  its  own  with  a  regular 
and  permanent  opera  troupe.  The  com- 
pany, which  is  to  consist  of  many  prominent 


singers,  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Gus- 
tav  Hinrichs,  and  the  best  Italian  and  French 
operas  will  be  performed.  The  Academy  of 
Music  will  be  the  scene  of  this  revival  in 
the  Quaker  City.  A  series  of  fifteen  orches^ 
tral  concerts  will  also  be  presented  by  the 
same  organization. 

In  New  Orleans,  the  French  opera, 
though  somewhat  spasmodic  at  times,  will 
continue  to  be  a  fixture  in  the  Southern 
city. 

Many  of  the  large  centers  through  the 
central  States  and  the  West  will  have  short 
periods  of  operatic  activity.  Walter  Dam- 
rosch  and  his  German  company  will  open 
at  Cincinnati  early  in  the  present  month, 
and  will  play  for  some  weeks  in  Chicago 
later.  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh,  Louisville,  and  St.  Louis, 
all  of  which  came  in  for  a  few  bars  of  music 
last  year,  will  undoubtedly  give  encourage- 
ment to  either  or  both  of  the  two  large 
opera  companies  whose  movements  will 
mark  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of  musi- 
cal life. 

♦  *  *  » 

JANUCHOWSKY  has  made  herself  very 
much  a  favorite  here  in  New  York,  and 
that  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  opera 
season.  The  Wagnerian  festivities  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden,  which  began  in 
September,  gave  the  public  an  opf>ortunity 
to  hear  and  become  delighted  with  her 
voice. 

Her  husband,  Adolph  Neuendorff,  was 
also  a  notable  figure  in  these  concerts. 

Januchowsky  is  known  to  us  as  the  lead- 
ing singer  of  the  Vienna  opera  house,  as 
the  daughter  of  an  Austrian  ofiicer,  and  as 
an  American  favorite  in  New  York  and 
Boston  in  1881.  Her  husband  is  not  so 
popularly  known,  although  he  studied 
music  in  New  York,  and  some  years  ago 
was  a  director  here.  In  i860  he  and  his 
father  made  a  concert  tour  through 
Brazil.  Since  then  he  has  appeared  here 
in  various  positions,  and  he  has  conducted 
German  opera  in  New  York  for  several 
years.  In  1870  he  produced  *'  Lohengrin  ** 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country — a  country 
which  then  had  absolutely  no  appreciation 
for  Wagner. 

In  187 1  Neuendorff  brought  the  tenor 
Wachtel  to  this  country,  and  in  1872  con- 
ducted opera  at  the  old  Academy  of  Music, 
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where  Parepa  Rosa,  Adelaide  Phillips,  and 
Wachtel  sang. 

It  was  Neuendorff  who  brought  Eugene 
Pappenheim  to  New  York.  In  1877  he 
brought  out  "  Die  Walkiire"  in  America,  and 
the  year  after  was  elected  conductor  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  In  1880  he  con- 
ducted the  Materna  concerts. 

Neuendorff  is  so  full  of  enthusiasm  him- 
self that  he  inspires  it  in  others.  He  even 
started  a  Wagner  craze  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

*  ♦  «  * 

This  year  we  are  to  hear  at  least  one  opera 
singer  who  adds  great  personal  charm  to  his 
fine  voice.  Popovici,  who  created  the  part 
of  Telramund  at  Bayreuth,  will  sing  with 
the  Damrosch  company.  Abbey  &  Grau 
offered  him  a  three  years*  contract,  but  he 
preferred  to  sing  with  Klafsky  and  Temina. 
Popovici  is  a  Roumanian,  and  he  left  the 
palace  at  Bucharest,  where  he  was  a  guest, 
to  come  to  America. 

*  *  *  * 

Ai. VARY'S  engagement  for  this  season  was 
a  surprise  to  everybody  in  and  out  of  the 
musical  world.  There  was  great  dissatis- 
faction with  his  voice  when  he  was  heard 
here  before,  but  the  agent  of  the  Damrosch 
company  says  that  he  could  find  no  tenor  in 
all  Europe  who  equaled  Alvary  in  Siegfried ^ 
and  back  he  comes.  Alvary  lives  in  a  beauti- 
ful villa  in  Thuringia,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  country  from  which  Wagner  drew  his 
inspiration  for  *'  Tannhauser." 

Mr.  Damrosch *s  agent  comes  back  with  the 
report  that*  among  all  the  music  students 
abroad  there  are  no  young  singers  of  great 
promise.  When  he  comes  to  collect  his 
artists,  it  must  be  from  the  stock  we  all 
know.  No  singers  from  the  Dresden  opera 
house  are  allowed  to  come.  Twelve  years 
ago,  when  the  Metropolitan  was  first  opened, 
Emil  Fischer,  the  basso,  broke  his  contract 
in  Dresden  to  come  to  America.  The  King 
of  Saxony  makes  a  fad  of  the  opera  in 
Dresden,  spending  three  million  marks  a 
year  for  the  encouragement  of  his  favorite 
art.  He  was  so  annoyed  at  Fischer's  de- 
sertion that  he  has  never  allowed  a  singer  to 
come  to  America  since. 

*  *  *  * 
Marie  Vandevker  Green  is  to  sing 

here  in  December.  For  seven  years 
Madame  Green  has  been  among  the  most 
successful  artists  on  the  concert  stage 
abroad.  Even  the  London  Times  speaks 
enthusiastically  of  the  charms  of  her  beauti- 
ful voice. 

When  Madame  Green  left  America  seven 
years  ago,  she  had  just  married.  She  had 
been  a  well  known  concert  singer  of  Brook- 


lyn, and  her  departure  was  mourned.  For 
three  years  she  lived  in  Australia,  where 
her  success  was  great.  Each  triumph 
fired  her  ambition  the  more,  until  she  de- 
termined to  go  to  Paris,  perfect  her  voice, 
and  try  for  higher  laurels.  Since  then  she 
has  grown  to  be  an  actress,  a  thorough 
artist  as  well  as  a  wonderful  singer. 

The  passion  displayed  in  her  rendering 
of  Delilah's  amorous  appeal  to  Samson  has 
been  likened  in  expression  to  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt's  work.  Americans  who  have  heard 
her  abroad  are  anticipating  a  great  success 
for  her  here. 

«  «  *      .     « 

Amy  Sherwin,  who  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  opera  in  this  country  in  1881, 
has  since  become  one  of  the  b^t  known 
concerts  singers  in  Europe.  Like  Melba, 
Mme.  Sherwin  is  from  the  Australasian 
colonies,  her  home  being  in  Tasmania.  She 
is  the  wife  of  Hugo  Gorlitz. 

She  is  always  ready  to  give  advice  to  a 
beginner.  *  *  A  clear  and  distinct  pronuncia- 
tion is  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  a 
good  voice,  * '  she  tells  every  one.  She  does  not 
think  that  a  beautiful  voice  alone  can  make 
a  great  singer,  but  that  the  prima  donna  is 
the  result  of  many  talents  highly  cultivated. 
She  strongly  advocates  the  thorough  study 
of  church  music,  as  it  gives  solidity  of  style 
and  a  delicacy  and  refinement  of  intonation. 

When  Mme.  Sherwin  returned  to  Tas- 
mania, a  few  years  ago,  she  was  presented 
with  an  address  of  welcome  which  greeted 
her  as  one  who  had  done  more  than  any 
bom  Tasmanian  to  make  her  country  il- 
lustrious. 

*  «  »  * 

The  youngest  prima  donna  in  the  world 
is  Mignon,  the  eight  year  old  daughter  of  our 
own  Emma  Nevada,  who  won  all  our  hearts 
a  few  years  ago,  and  then  left  us  for  a 
quieter  life.  Little  Mignon  made  her  d^but 
before  King  Alphonso  XIII  of  Spain,  some 
weeks  ago,  singing  the  soprano  part  of 
Humpterdink's  opera  **  Hansel  und  Gretel, " 
which  we  are  to  hear  for  the  first  time  this 
winter.  His  nine  year  old  majesty  was  en- 
chanted. When  the  eight  year  old  prima 
donna  had  finished  her  first  piece  he  ran 
out  of  the  room,  reappearing  after  a  little 
while  loaded  with  bonbons,  which  he 
threw  into  Mignon 's  lap  as  she  sat  on  the 
queen  regent's  knee.  The  boy  king  was 
overcome  with  delight.  He  seized  the 
prima  donna  around  the  neck  and  kissed 
heron  both  cheeks,  declaring  that  he  would 
have  her  sing  to  him  every  day  in  the  year. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  queen  regent 
will  be  forced  to  engage  the  services  of 
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little  Mignon,  and  she  may  make  her,  at  the 
age  of  eight,  a  full  fledged  royal  court 
singer. 

•  «  *  * 

Therb  was  no  Wagner  festival  at  Bay- 
reutii  this  year,  Munich  monopolizing  the 
artists  and  the  great  crowd  of  tourists  who 
go  every  year  to  refresh  themselves  with 
Wagner  at  the  fountain  head.  But  Wagner 
opera  at  Bayreuth  has  ceased  to  be  distinc- 
tively German,  and  has  become  cosmopoli- 
tan. American,  English,  Italian,  and  even 
French  singers  take  the  chief  rdles.  It  be- 
gins to  appear  that  the  most  distinctively 
German  opera  in  the  world  is  to  be  given  by 
Mr.  Damrosch  this  winter  in  America. 

The  Munich  festival  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember was  conducted  by  three  of  the  most 
thorough  Wagner  scholars — Hermann  Levi, 
Richard  Strauss,  and  Franz  Fischer. 
Fischer  has  become  celebrated  for  his  inter- 
pretations of  Wagner  on  the  piano.  No 
one,  save  Liszt  himself,  has  ever  equaled 
him  in  this.  Strauss  was  a  favorite  pupil 
of  Liszt,  and  ia  one  of  the  most  poetic  of 
modem  composers.  Critics  who  have  gone 
again  and  again  to  hear  his  rendering  of  his 
own  compositions  call  hun  the  Titian  of 
music.  His  direction  of  the  Wagner  festival 
this  season  added  greatly  to  his  fame. 

«  *  *  -N- 

Dr.  Hans  Richter  has  invited  the  Eng- 
lish prima  donna,  Miss  Marguerite  Mac- 
Intyre,  to  participate  in  the  next  Bayreuth 
Wagner  festival.  Richter  has  also  en- 
gaged a  number  of  English  musicians  for 
his  orchestra.  This  is  an  entirely  new  de- 
parture, and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
Germans  will  do  about  it.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  Mme.  Wagner's  wish  to  pro- 
mote her  son  Siegfried's  success  on  the 
English  concert  stage  has  brought  about 
this  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
festival  management. 

«  «  «  -N- 

The  birthday  of  Beethoven  is  to  be  cele- 
brated in  New  York,  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, by  almost  all  of  the  musical  societies. 
Bloomfield  Zeisler  will  play  Beethoven's 
concerto  in  E  flat  at  the  concert  which  the 
Philharmonic  is  arranging  to  give  on  that 
day. 

The  personality  of  Beethoven  has  recently 
been  called  to  the  mind  of  musicians  by  the 
published  facsimile  of  the  autograph  of  his 
sonata  in  A  flat.  The  facsimiles  of  great 
musical  works  are  important,  as  a  note  is 
changed  here,  and  a  mark  there,  by  each 
successive  interpreter,  imtil  Anally  much  of 
the  original  meaning  is  lost.  This  Beethoven 
autograph  was  discovered  in  Bonn  by  Dr. 


Erich  Prieger,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent of  the  German  master.  All  the  way 
through  it  shows  interesting  processes  of 
the  composer's  mind.  Bars  are  altered  and 
erased,  the  new  phrasing  being  Mrritten 
above.  Musicians  consider  the  reprint  of  it 
so  valuable  that  it  will  be  doubtless  followed 
by  others. 

*  «  *  * 

The  Sunday  concerts  in  the  Carnegie 
Music  Hall  will  continue  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  with  a  brilliant  list  of 
conductors  and  singers.  Almost  every  con- 
cert performer  of  note  in  the  United  States  . 
will  be  represented. 

One  of  the  earlier  singers  will  be  Corinne 
Moore  Lawson,  of  Cincinnati,  who  is  alto- 
gether and  distinctively  American.  She 
was  educated  wholly  in  this  country,  and 
up  to  this  time  has  sung  almost  entirely 
in  the  West.  Mrs.  Lawson  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  oratorio.  She  has  a  fine  presence, 
and  the  intelligence  that  grasps  the  finer 
meanings  of  the  grand  music  she  sings. 
During  the  past  summer  she  sang  in  the 
** Messiah"  at  Ocean  Grove,  under  the 
leadership  of  Walter  Damrosch,  with  a 
chorus  of  four  himdred  voices,  and  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra.  Nearly  ten 
thousand  people  filled  the  great  seaside 
auditorium,  and  it  appeared  an  impossible 
task  to  sing  to  them;  but  it  was  one  in 
which  Mrs.  Lawson  acquitted  herself  with 
remarkable  success. 

She  will  be  heard  in  New  York  and 
Boston  this  season. 

*  «  »  •» 

The  music  of  the  new  Sullivan  opera 
which  Francis  Wilson  has  brought  over  this 
year  proves  one  thing  conclusively — ^the 
humor  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas 
was  contributed  by  the  librettist.  When  the 
words  of  *•  The  Chieftain  "  suggest  Gilbert, 
and  they  very  often  do,  the  music  comes 
along  with  its  old  catchiness  and  snap. 
When  the  editor  of  Punch  forgets  that  he 
has  a  model,  the  music  suffers,  as  comic 
opera  music. 

*  »  *  * 
Mascagni  has  written  a  new  opera  called 

*'  La  Cigarette."  Ever  since  the  produc- 
tion of  •*  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  this  clever 
and  dramatic  Italian  has  been  looked  to  for 
some  startling  and  delightful  piece  of  work 
to  freshen  up  the  monotony  of  the  year's 
music.  The  new  opera,  however,  appears 
to  be  in  trouble.  The  subject  is  taken  from 
one  of  Jules  Claretie's  novels,  the  same  that 
furnished  the  Ubretto  for  Massenet's  **  Nav- 
arraise."  It  seems  that  Claretie  objected 
to  the  subject  being  U8^^^^^j^ai,^^^gl[g 
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it  "was  only  through  the  hitervention  of 
Massenet  that  final  permission  to  produce  the 
opera  was  obtained.  It  will  be  produced 
some  time  during  the  early  fall  at  La  Scala 
in  Milan. 

Whether  Mascagni  will  ever  succeed  in 
giving  us  an  opera  equal  to  his  first  great 
success  remains  to  be  seen.  The  failure  to 
do  so  will  not  be  for  lack  of  effort  on  his 
part,  as  he  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  most 
careful  of  workers.  His  is  not  that  tempera- 
ment which  calls  for  self  indulgence,  and 
which  has  been  misnamed  "  artistic." 

Mascagni  is  at  present  engaged  on  a 
ballet  taken  from  **  The  Porcelain  Figures" 
by  Mathilde  Serao.  He  has  been  studjdng 
"Nana,"  Zola's  disagreeable  novel,  for 
some  months  with  the  expectation  of 
making  it  the  subject  of  an  opera.  The 
libretto  for  still  another  has  been  furnished 
by  a  German.  This  last  is  taken  from  a 
stOTy  called  '  *  Duke  Theodore  of  Gothland. ' ' 
Verdi  was  at  one  time  very  keenly  inter- 
ested in  this  story,  and  lUica  is  said  to  be 
studying  it  with  the  view  of  using  it  for  a 
libretto. 

•  «  •»  « 

Vkrdi  is  engaged  upon  a  new  opera 
bearing  the  unusual  title  of  **  The  Purga- 
tory." The  libretto  is  by  Boito,  who  after 
eleven  years  of  hard  labor  has  just  finished 
the  great  musical  drama  of  '*Nero."  The 
music  of  "  The  Purgatory  "  is  the  out- 
come of  a  bet  with  Boito.  One  day  during 
the  past  summer  Boito  told  the  maestro  of 
his  resolution  to  finish  **  Nero." 

**  You  will  never  do  it,"  laughed  Verdi. 

**  I  will,  and  before  fall,  too.  What  will 
you  bet?  "  cried  Boito. 

*' Anything." 

**  If  I  finish  *  Nero '  this  summer,  will  you 
write  the  music  for  my  *  Purgatory'  ?" 

Verdi  consented,  being  confident  that  he 
would  never  be  called  upon  to  undertake 
the  work.  Boito,  however,  set  to  wcn-k 
with  a  will.  After  months  of  constant  ap- 
plication he  finished  the  libretto,  and  one 
fine  morning  appeared  at  Verdi's  house, 
manuscript  in  hand.  The  maestro  was  de- 
lighted with  the  libretto  of  •*  Nero,"  though 
not  with  Boito's  way  of  enforcing  payment 
of  the  wager  he  had  won  by  finishing  the 
great  work. 

«  «  »  * 

PadsrEwski  is  the  musical  genius  who 
seems  to  generate  the  marvelous  sounds  that 
come  from  under  his  finger  tips,  and  to  have 
in  his  personality  the  magnetism  that  belongs 
to  every  such  human  storehouse  of  original- 
ity .  Every  type  of  artist  is  attracted  by  him . 
The  painters  beg  him  to  sit  for  portraits,  that 


they  may  try  to  immortalize  something  of 
the  power  they  see  in  him.  In  Paderew- 
ski's  house  in  Paris,  near  the  Avenue  de 
rop^ra,  there  are  three  magnificent  por- 
traits of  the  young  man — one  by  Alma 
Tadema,  one  by  Bume- Jones,  and  one  by  a 
celebrated  Austrian. 

The  home  of  the  idol  of  the  musical  world 
is  full  of  the  offerings  that  have  been  laid 
at  his  shrine.  The  air  is  always  heavy  with 
flowers  sent  in  by  his  Pari^an  admirers. 
Pictiu:es  of  the  famous  composers  are  all 
about  the  rooms,  particularly  in  the 
musician's  piano  room.  High  above  every- 
thing else  is  a  bust  of  Chopin,  crowned  by 
a  silver  wreath,  which  is  one  of  the  many 
souvenirs  of  artistic  triimiphs.  The  Ameri- 
can and  Polish  flags  that  were  presented  to 
Paderewski  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  when  he  played  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Washington  Monument,  have  been 
made  into  porti^es  for  his  hall  doorway. 

«  *  »  « 

YSAYE,  the  famous  violinist,  makes  the 
astonishing  declaration  that  Russia  is  the 
country  which  will  presently  lead  in  music. 
The  Muscovite  empire,  he  says,  has  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  those  early  ages 
which  gave  us  the  masters  in  the  arts.  She 
has  that  tranquillity,  that  repose,  that  isola- 
tion, under  which  masterpieces  come  to 
perfection.  Ysaye  says  that  he  has  re- 
quested the  German  managers  to  bring 
forward  the  works  of  the  Russians,  but  this 
they  refuse  to  do.  The  Germans  live  upon 
their  glorious  past. 

*  «  «  * 

Mmk.  Christine  Nii^sson  ^>ent  most 
of  the  past  summer  in  Sweden,  where  she 
was  bom.  She  was  a  peasant  girl  there, 
and  she  never  tries  to  forget  the  fact.  With 
her  first  earnings  she  purchased  the  farm  of 
Sjoabal,  where  she  was  bom,  and  gave  it  to 
her  brother.  Year  after  year,  when  it  has 
been  possible,  she  has  gone  back  home  and 
dressed  in  a  short  woolen  gown,  to  wander 
over  the  fields  she  knew  in  her  girlhood. 

There  was  always  a  little  strain  of  melan- 
choly in  Nilsson,  more  of  the  dreamer  than 
the  woman  of  the  world.  Patti,  gay  world- 
ling that  she  was,  was  never  very  friendly 
with  her. 

While  Nilsson  was  living  over  again  her 
childhood  days,  Patti  has  been  entertaining 
her  usual  house  party  in  Wales.  This  year 
her  great  piece  at  the  theater  was  not  an 
opera,  but  a  pantomime  called  *^  Mirka  the 
Bnchan tress,"  in  which  Madame  Patti,  in 
the  title  r61e,  danced  a  Bohemian  dance. 
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pasdme  which  attained  a  certain  v<^^ue  in 
Washington  last  season,  and  is  doubtless 
enjoyed  occasionally  by  the  artistically 
inclined  of  other  cities.  From  the  nature 
of  things,  its  scope  is  limited,  for  it  requires 
as  its  participators  a  person  who  can  read  or 
recite  so  that,  unaccompanied,  the  effect 
produced  would  be  that  of  a  very  slow  and 
quiet  chant,  and  a  musician  who  can  im- 
provise fitting  modulations,  in  sympathetic 
rhythm,  so  as  to  emphasize  the  true  mean- 
ing and  spirit  of  the  words.  The  effect  is 
essentially  lyrical ;  the  verses  selected  should 
be  short,  and  must  appeal  directly  to  the 
emotions.  Narrative  is  much  more  difficult 
to  accompany  with  any  success,  and  the 
didactic  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
songs  from  Tennyson's  **  Princess,"  and 
other  ^K>rt  poems  by  the  late  English  lau- 
reate, are  particularly  effective  when  recited 
with  a  continuous  and  sustained  tone,  to 
the  softest  possible  accompaniment  of  a 
piano.  Swinburne,  Keats,  Shelley,  Brown- 
ing, and  Longfellow  have  all  written  expres- 
sive and  impassioned  verses  which  are  re- 
vealed in  new  beauty,  both  of  color  and 
outline,  when  placed  against  the  many  hued 
musical  background. 

If  his  elocutionary  ally  be  not  accustomed 
to  work  of  this  sort,  the  musician  generally 
finds  difficidty  in  securing  a  sufficiently  de- 
liberate recitative.  There  should  be  pauses 
between  the  verses  long  enough  to  give  the 
pianist  time  to  finish  a  theme  and  return  to 
the  ix)int  in  his  improvisation  admitting 
either  a  repetition  or  a  development  of  the 
modulations  already  used,  accordingly  as 
the  sentiment  has  remained  practically  the 
same  or  has  reached  another  stage  of  sig- 
nificance. Subdued  chords  are  most  appro- 
priate ;  rapid  or  noisy  settings  artistically 
inadmissible.  Of  course  the  musician  should 
be  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  poem, 
although  he  may  have  no  idea  what  he  will 
play  until  his  fingers  touch  the  keyboard. 
It  is  only  by  entering  into  its  conception 
that  he  can  produce  a  backgroimd  of  any 
significance. 

For  the  music  is,  after  all,  but  a  back- 
ground. It  is  intended  merely  to  illustrate 
and  reinforce  the  substance  and  meaning  of 
the  poet's  creation,  helping  to  tell  the  story 
ol  love  or  sorrow,  hope  or  doubt,  with  the 
delicate,   subtle  voice  that  appeals  to  the 

inmost  heart. 

«  «  «  « 

Musicians,  like  other  artists,  are  prone 
to  cherish  warm  affections  for  women,  and 
to  marry  early — ^as  well  as  often.  Yet  there 
is  no  lack  of  warnings  to  women  against 
wedding  artists,   and    there  are  instances 


enough  to  give  good  support  to  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  a  risky  step.  That  artists 
make  worse  husbands,  as  a  rule,  than 
other  men,  would  be  hard  to  prove. 
Even  Daudet,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the 
subject,  insists  in  his  prologue  that  his 
own  marriage  was  most  happy,  and  his 
acquaintances  bear  him  out  in  the  state- 
ment. 

The  wife  of  Haydn  was  a  veritable  Xan- 
thippe, whose  ceaseless  scoldings  drove  him 
to  find  companionship  outside  the  home 
wallF,  and  compelled  him  into  liaisons  he 
was  hardly  to  be  blamed  for.  Mozart's  wife 
had  little  sympathy  with  his  art,  and  unlike 
Bach's  first  wife,  had  not  even  a  provi- 
dent outlook  upon  expenses.  She  was  a 
peevish  and  nagging  invalid,  and  did  not 
attend  her  husband's  funeral,  leaving  his 
burial  to  strangers.  Both  Haydn  and 
Mozart  married  the  younger  sisters  of  the 
women  they  really  loved. 

Chopin  never  married,  and  his  natiu^l 
melancholy  was  not  much  brightened  by 
his  life  with  the  eccentric  and  revolutionary 
George  Sand.  Liszt's  amours  resulted  in 
children,  but  never  in  wedlock.  Beethoven, 
like  Michelangelo,  and  like  Handel  and 
Schubert,  can  be  credited  only  with  Platonic 
devotion  to  woman. 

But  the  home  life  of  Bach  was  supremely 
blessed.  His  first  wife  was  his  cousin;  his 
second  spouse  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  his 
art  and  the  greatest  aid  in  his  work.  Men- 
delssohn's wife  made  his  home  a  paradise 
and  a  proverb  for  happiness.  Schumann's 
marriage  was  ideal,  and  his  wife,  a  remark- 
able musical  artist  herself,  was  a  continual 
encouragement  to  him.  They  were  like 
newly  betrothed  lovers  all  their  lives. 
Though  Wagner's  second  wife  was  the 
natural  daughter  of  Liszt,  and  left  her  first 
husband,  Hans  von  Bulow,  to  live  with  the 
author  of  "  Lohengrin,"  her  devotion  to  his 
interests  while  he  lived,  and  to  his  memory 
since  he  died,  is  unexampled. 

«  «  »  * 

Thr  concert  season  in  America  this  year 
gives  promise  of  being  the  most  remarkable 
ever  known  in  this  country.  The  leading, 
concert  companies  have  engaged  the  best 
artists  available — vocal  as  well  as  instru- 
mental. 

There  are  to  be  a  number  of  novelties 
brought  out.  Richard  Strauss*  **  Der 
Eulenspiegel, "  and  the  pantomime  music 
from  •*  Hansel  und  Gretel"  are  among 
them.  Added  to  the  unusual  lavishness 
of  the  Philharmonic  and  the  Symphony 
concerts,  we  are  to  have  six  Thomas  con- 
certs in  March. 
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One  of  the  most  thoroughly  educated 
royal  women  of  our  times  is  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  Am^lie  Louise  Hel^ne  of  Orleans, 
who  has  just  finished  her  thirtieth  year. 
She  spent  her  childhood  in  England  among 
the  most  favorable  surroundings,  being 
brought  up  with  the  Prince  of  Wales'  girls 
under  the  eye  of  their  mother  and  of  her 
own  highly  cultured  parents,  the  late  Count 
of  Paris  and  his  wife.  As  a  young  girl  she 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  her  own  country, 
passing  the  summers  at  her  father's  beauti- 
ful Norman  home,  the  Chateau  d*Eu,  and 
the  winter  season  in  Paris.  She  added  the 
finished  grace  of  a  Frenchwoman  to  the 
solid  foundation  of  her  English  training. 

As  the  engraving  shows,  Amelieis  a  beauti- 
ful queen .  She  is  blonde,  lithe  of  figure,  with 
a  sweet  and  yet  energetic  face.  Like  her 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Paris,  she  is  an  ex- 
perienced equestrienne  and  an  enthusiastic 
huntress,  and  excels  in  all  womanly  sports. 
The  people  of  Portugal  esteem  their  yoimg 
queen  for  these  attributes  no  less  than  for 
the  happiness  she  conferred  upon  the  coun- 
try by  presenting  her  husband  with  two 
fine  boys — ^the  Crown  Prince  Louis  Philip 
and  Prince  Manuel,  eight  and  six  years  old 
respectively. 

Whether  by  reason  of  her  "sporting 
blood,*'  as  some  courtiers  assert,  or  from  her 
wish  to  conform  with  national  habits,  her 
majesty  is  one  of  the  most  regular  patron- 
esses of  the  Lisbon  corrida  de  toros^  the 
bull  fight  arena.  At  one  of  these  gory 
spectacles,  not  long  ago,  she  saved  her  hus- 
band's life  by  pushing  aside  a  flag  pole  that 
was  coming  down  upon  his  head — a  feat  of 
strength  and  bravery  that  more  than  ever 
endeared  her  to  the  gallant  Portuguese. 

The  history  of  Queen  Amdlie's  courtship 
is  a  romantic  one.  Her  husband  was  about 
to  start  for  Vienna  to  celebrate  his  betrothal 
to  the  Archduchess  Marie  Valerie,  daughter 
of  the  Austrian  emperor,  when  upon  his 
arrival  at  Paris  he  received  news  that  her 
imperial  highness  had  changed  her  mind. 
Prince  Carlos,  then  known  as  the  Duke  of 
Braganza,  was  unwilling  to  return  without 
a  bride,  and  sought  the  advice  of  the  Mar- 
quise de  la  Ferronay,  an  old  friend  of  the 
family.  Her  ladyship  showed  him  the 
picture  of  a  young  girl,  who  she  said  was 
rich,  talented,  and  his  equal  in  rank. 

"  I  will  have  her,  whoever  she  may  be," 
exclaimed  Carlos.  "Where  can  she  be  seen?" 


"According  to  this  morning's  Figaro^ 
her  royal  highness,  the  Princess  Amelie  of 
Orleans,  arrived  yesterday  in  Nice." 

Three  days  later  the  duke  and  princess 
met  for  the   first  time,  and  shortly  after- 
wards their  betrothal  was  announced. 
«  *  *  * 

Of  the  descendants  of  Napoleon's  brothers 
only  five  male  princes  remain.  These  five 
are  Victor  and  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  grand- 
sons of  Jerome,  sometime  King  of  West- 
phalia, and  husband  of  Elizabeth  Patterson 
of  Baltimore;  the  Cardinal  Prince  Lucien 
and  Prince  Napoleon  Charles,  sons  of  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino,  who  was  the 
most  gifted  brother  of  the  great  Napoleon; 
and  Prince  Roland,  nephew  of  the  cardinal, 
and  son  of  the  late  Prince  Peter  Bonaparte 
and  Justine  Ruflin. 

Of  the  five,  the  last  three  are  of  no  more 
interest  to  the  imperialists  of  France  than 
the  grandsons  of  Jerome's  disavowed  Ameri- 
can wife — Jerome  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  an 
officer  in  the  French  army,  and  Charles 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  who  is  a  distinguished 
lawyer  in  Maryland.  The  cardinal,  as  well 
as  his  brother  and  nephew,  is  more  Italian 
than  French  in  education  and  sentiment. 
Napoleon  Charles  married  the  daughter  of  a 
great  Roman  noble,  Princess  Christina  Rus- 
poli,  who  bore  him  two  children,  girls. 
Prince  Roland,  husband  of  Marie  Blanc, 
who  inherited  from  her  father  several  mil- 
lions, the  profits  of  his  Monte  Carlo  gaming 
tables,  is  also  the  father  of  two  princesses. 

Victor  Bonaparte,  the  present  pretender 
to  the  imperial  diadem  of  France,  is  the 
eldest  son  of  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul 
Bonaparte — popularly  known  as  Prince  Na- 
poleon, or  by  his  nickname  of  "  Plon-plon" 
— who  died  in  March,  1891.  "Plon-plon" 
was  himself  the  son  of  King  Jerome  of 
Westphalia,  by  the  latter's  marriage  with 
the  Princess  Caroline  of  Wiirtemberg. 
That  this  marriage  was  bigamous,  and 
therefore  null  and  void,  according  to  Ameri- 
can and  French  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
When  Jerome  espoused  the  German  prin- 
cess, his  union  with  Elizabeth  Patterson 
had  not  been  dissolved  except  by  an  auto- 
cratic imperial  decree. 

Of  the  great  Napoleon's  brothers,  Joseph, 
the  eldest,  was  childless;  both  Lucien,  the 
second,  and  Louis,  the  third,  became  es- 
tranged from  the  emperor.  It  was  the 
latter's  decree  that,  in  case  of  the  death  of 
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his  own  son,  the  short  lived  King  of  Rome, 
the  succession  should  go  to  the  heirs  of 
his  youngest  brother,  Jerome.  In  spite  of 
this  arrangement,  it  was  a  son  of  the  disin- 
herited Louis  who  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  empire  and  mounting  the  throne  as 
Xapoleon  III.  After  his  downfall,  '*  Plon- 
plon  *  *  claimed  to  be  the  chief  representative 
of  the  imperial  family;  and  in  1879,  when 
the  only  son  of  Napoleon  III  was  killed  by 
the  Zulus,  his  pretensions  would  have  been 
generally  recognized  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Napoleonic  cause,  had  not  the  young 
prince  designated  his  cousin  Victor  as  his 
heir,  instead  of  Victor's  father. 
Prince  Napoleon  left  three  children,  Vic- 


tor, Louis,  and  Letitia,  now  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Aosta.  Of  them  only  the  latter 
resembles  the  great  Napoleon,  though  Str- 
anger's don  moty  coined  in  "  Plon-plon's'* 
honor,  and  asserting  that  the  latter 
represented  **  a  medallion  of  the  little 
corporal  dipped  in  German  fat,"  holds 
good  also  in  her  case.  Prince  Victor 
lives  in  Brussels.  He  is  thirty  three  years 
of  age,  unmarried,  and  devoted  to  study. 
He  lets  it  be  understood  that  he  has  not 
waived  one  jot  of  his  "imperial  rights,*' 
but  does  little  towards  asserting  them.  At  the 
present  time  the  imperialist  party  in  Prance 
is  without  a  head.  Baron  Legoux  and  Paul 
de  Cassagnac  having  declined  the  honor.    , 
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Victor's  brother,  Prince  Louis,  is  an  in- 
offensive young  man  without  political  as- 
pirations whatsoever.  He  holds  a  comuiis- 
sion  in  the  Italian  army,  and  is  said  to  have 
a  pretty  hard  time  getting  along  on  a 
meager  salary  and  a  slender  allowance  from 
his  mother,  the  Princess  Clotilde,  sister  of 

King  Umberto. 

♦  *  *  * 

CoLONKL  William  R.  Morrison  tells  a 
short  story  about  himself.  Out  in  Illinois, 
it  seems,  two  hunters  were  quarreling  over 
the  possession  of  a  duck,  which  both  claimed 
to  have  shot;  but  after  some  argument  one 
of  them  gave  up  the  duck  to  the  other.     A 


spectator  who  thought  he  rec- 
ognized the  sportsman  who 
had  g^ven  way,  asked  an- 
other bystander,  ♦*Was  that 
Colonel  Morrison  or  his  broth- 
er?" The  person  addressed 
responded  that  it  must  have 
been  the  colonel's  brother, 
'•  because,"  he  said,  **  if  that 
had  been  Bill  Morrison  he'd 
have  got  the  duck." 

The  anecdote  affords  Col- 
onel Morrison  no  little  enter- 
tainment ;  for  fortunately  it 
does  not  touch  him  at  a  vul- 
nerable point.  It  may  illus- 
trate his  aggressiveness,  but 
it  is  no  indication  of  acquisi- 
tiveness. The  colonePs  lack 
of  wealth  is  reckoned  by  his 
supporters  one  of  the  chief 
arguments  in  favor  of  his 
nomination  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  Among  so 
many  men  who  have  grown 
rich  while  professedly  devot- 
ing their  energies  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  Colonel  Morrison 
stands  out  prominently  as  a 
financial  sufferer  by  his  par- 
ticipation in  politics.  He  is 
not  exactly  poor,  but  he  would 
have  been  much  richer  if  he 
had  devoted  his  time  and  tal- 
ents to  his  own  affairs. 

Colonel  Morrison  was  a 
"forty  niner"  who  experi- 
enced the  hardships  of  the 
plains  in  the  days  of  the  gold 
fever,  a  wounded  veteran  of 
the  civil  war,  and  a  Congress- 
man of  long  service,  before 
he  entered  on  his  present  du- 
ties as  interstate  commerce 
commissioner.  In  Congress 
he  was  the  pioneer  of  latter  day  tariff  reform- 
ers. As  chairman  of  the  House  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  he  proposed  that  hori- 
zontal reduction  of  the  tariff  which  gained 
for  him  the  newspaper  sobriquet  of  **  Hori- 
zontal Bill."  He  contended  earnestly  but 
ineffectually  for  this  reform,  and  made  him- 
self so  conspicuous  in  his  opposition  to  the 
protective  system  that  he  became  a  shining 
mark  for  its  advocates  ;  and  one  day,  by  ex- 
traordinary efforts  in  his  district,  they  over- 
turned the  colonel's  majority  and  elected 
his  opponent,  Jehu  Baker,  a  Republican. 
The  dignit)-  of  having  defeated  Colonel 
Morrison    gave  more  prominence    to  Mr. 
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Baker  than  anything  that  occurred  during 
his  Congressional  career. 

Colonel  Morrison  was  never  in  very  close 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Cleveland,  but  the  latter 
recognized  the  lUinoisan's  great  services  to 


agreeable  man  with  a  rather  rough  crust. 
He  is  a  charming  conversational  companion, 
when  he  will  be,  and  he  has  a  reputation  as 
a  raconteur.  In  Washington  he  lives  at  a 
hotel,  but  he  has  a  home  in  western  Illinois, 


Prince  Louis  Bonaparte. 
From  a  pketonrapk  bg  SckemfM/eAe,  7\irim, 


the  Democratic  party,  and  his  personal 
ability  and  worth,  by  appointing  him,  at 
the  end  of  his  Congressional  term,  to  a  place 
on  the  interstate  commerce  commission. 
He  is  now  the  senior  member  of  the  com- 
mission, and  will  probably  remain  in  office 
as  long  as  he  wishes,  unless  his  party  should 
add  a  greater  honor  to  his  record.  Colonel 
Morrison  is  now  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
that  is  usually  regarded  as  the  limit  for 
Presidential  candidates ;  still,  his  name  is 
mentioned  frequently  as  one  to  be  considered 
in  the  convention  next  spring. 

Personally,  Mr.  Morrison  is  an  extremely 


where  Mrs.  Morrison  and  he  spend  a  few 
weeks  each  year. 

*  '         *  *  * 

The  name  of  Garfield  is  once  more  heard 
in  Ohio*  politics.  The  second  son  of  the 
murdered  president,  James  Rudolph  Gar- 
field, is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  senti- 
mental coincidences.  Young  Garfield  has 
been  nominated  for  State  Senator  in  the 
district  which  in  1859  gave  his  father  an 
election  to  the  same  office.  The  nomina- 
tion came  to  the  son  on  July  2 — the  four- 
teenth anniversary  of 
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deed.  As  in  1859  some  of  the  stern  old 
Republicans  of  the  district  thought  James 
Abram  Garfield  too  young  for  senatorial 
honors,  so  in  1895  the  same  charge  was 
brought  against  his  son;  but  the  objections 
were  overruled  and    young  Garfield    was 


Miss  Newell — live  there  with  the  president's 
widow,  who  has  always  been  devoted  to  her 
children. 

Young  Garfield's  political  career,  now 
just  beginning,  is  one  of  possibilities.  In  a 
few  years  he  will  probably  take  his  father*s 


Colonel  William  R.  Mornson. 
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nominated  by  acclamation.    His  election  is 
regarded  as  certain. 

James  R.  Garfield  is  a  lawyer,  a  graduate 
of  Williams  and  of  the  Columbia  Law 
School,  and  is  a  partner  of  his  brother 
Harry,  the  eldest  son  of  the  family. 
Though  practising  in  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
he  retains  his  residence  at  the  old  Mentor 
homestead  in  Lake  County.  It  is  the  home 
that  his  father  loved,  though  since  the 
president's  death  it  has  been  changed  from 
a  modest  country  cottage  into  a  handsome 
mansion.     James  and  his  wife — who  was  a 


place  in  Congress,  and  once  established  at 
Washington,  backed  by  the  stalwart  con- 
stituency of  the  old  nineteenth  district,  who 
knows  what  he  may  accomplish  in  carrying 
out  the  unfinished  life  work  of  his  father  ? 
«  »  «  # 

Adi..\i  E.  Stevenson,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  possible  nominee 
for  the  Presidency  next  year,  has  seen  a 
good  deal  of  ofiice  holding  in  his  time. 
Aside  from  local  ofiices  in  Illinois,  he  was 
in  Congress  for  four  years,  and  was  first 
assistant  postmast^g.^g^jg^^ljiJ^J^g^d's 
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first  tenii.  It  was  in  this  last  post  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  conspicuously  endeared  him- 
self to  the  national  Democracy.  Whatever 
the  principles  of  a  party  may  be,  there  is  a 
practical  yearning  for  office  among  its  fol- 
lowers when  they  find  tlieir  brethren  in 
power.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  a  public  advocate 
of  civil  service  reform,  and  when  he  was 
made  President  he  did  not  *'  turn  the  rascals 
out  '*  so  fast  as  many  members  of  his  party 


had  no  real  chance  for  this  political  prize, 
and  he  would  not  have  been  named  for  the 
Vice  Presidency  if  the  New  York  friends  of 
Mr.  Hill  had  not  so  strenuously  opposed 
Mr.  Gray  of  Indiana. 

No  sooner  had  he  been  inaugurated  Vice 
President  than  a  movement  for  his  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency  was  started.  It 
gained  strength  steadily,  until  domestic 
mi.sfortunes  compelled    Mr.    Stevenson   to 


James  R.  Garfield. 


would  have  wished.  The  most  extensive 
patronage,  however,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
first  assistant  postmaster  general,  who  had 
the  appointment  of  fourth  class  postmasters, 
not  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President. 
Mr.  Stevenson  w^as  in  sympathy  with  those 
who  wished  the  Republicans  put  out  and 
the  Democrats  put  in ;  and  he  beheaded 
Republican  postmasters  at  such  a  rate  that 
**  Adlai's  axe  "  was  a  subject  for  hilarious 
congratulation  among  those  who  were  dis- 
appointed in  some  of  the  other  features  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  administration. 

It  was  Mr.  Stevenson's  agility  as  a  heads- 
man, as  much  as  any  other  public  service 
he  had  performed,  that  made  him  a  candi- 
date of  the  Illinois  Democracy  for  the 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  in  1892.     He 


retire  from  active  politics  for  a  time.  Two 
obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son's popularity  as  a  candidate.  Illinois 
has  another  favorite  son.  Colonel  Morrison, 
who  has  a  strong  hold  oti  the  people  as  the 
original  tariff  refonner  of  the  present  politi- 
cal generation.  Then,  there  has  been  dis- 
appointment in  the  distribution  of  offices 
among  the  Democrats  of  Illinois,  and  Mr. 
Stevenson,  who  was  confidently  expected 
to  do  something  for  his  people,  has  found 
himself  with  half  a  dozen  minor  places  in 
his  gift.  He  has,  too,  a  record  as  an  advo- 
cate of  free  silver  coinage  ;  but  records  of 
that  sort  are  being  effaced  every  day. 

Mr.   Stevenson   is  a  tall,   large  headed, 
plain   man.     He  is  dignified  but  easy  of 

manner,    and  personal 

On 
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creases  the  number  of  his  friends.  As  a 
presiding  officer,  he  has  gained  the  good 
will  of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
the  Senate.  He  has  been  extremely  happy 
in  his  home  relations,  and  grief  for  the 
death  of  one  of  his  three  daughters  has 
made  him  almost  a  recluse  for  some  time. 
He  is  a  man  of  moderate  means,  and  his 
social  achievements  in  Washington  are 
very  modest  when  compared  with  those  of 
his  wealthy  predecessor,  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Stevenson  lives  in  a  hotel  in  Washing- 
ton. His  family  home  is  in  Bloomington. 
His  great  grandfather  was  Ephraim  Brevard, 
the  author  of  the  famous  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  1775,  the  first  public  assertion 
of  American  independence. 

*  It  *  * 

Two  years  ago,  while  traveling  in  Hun- 
gary, the  writer  came  near  making  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  the  unhappy  ruler 
of  Bulgaria,  whose  attempts  at  governing 
appear  like  spasmodic  struggles  against 
political  suicide  on  the  one  hand,  and  as- 


sassination on  the  other.  A  great  New 
York  company,  at  the  time,  had  en- 
gaged to  insure  Prince  Ferdinand  for  the 
amount  of  a  million  dollars,  and  the  writer 
was  invited  by  its  agents  to  accompany 
them  to  Sofia,  where  the  papers  were  to  be 
signed.  On  the  eve  of  our  departure  from 
Budapest  a  telegram  was  received  by  the 
head  of  our  little  party,  ordering  us  to  re- 
main in  the  Hungarian  capital,  as  his  royal 
highness  had  decided  to  come  thither  on 
his  steam  yacht ;  his  arrival  was  fixed  for 
the  following  day.  This  was  thought  to  be 
a  ruse  adopted  to  forestall  the  fulfilment  of 
the  contract  contemplated,  and  the  negotia- 
tions were  considered  at  end;  but  forty 
eight  hours  later  Prince  Ferdinand's  adju- 
tant appeared  at  the  company's  office  to  re- 
port that  his  master  had  just  arrived  by 
rail,  and  had  taken  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de 
Paris.  "Tomorrow,"  he  said,  "he  will 
meet  you  gentlemen  on  board  the  Vienna 
steamer." 
We  mistrusted  the  information  J)utmever- 
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theless  repaired  to  the  steamer,  and  traveled 
to  Vienna,  much  against  our  will,  relying 
on  the  assurance  of  the  prince's  adjutant— 
proffered  at  the  moment  of  our  departure — 
that  Ferdinand  would  join  us  at  a  station 
somewhere    between     Budapest    and    the 


responsible  for  our  good  behavior ;  yet  at 
the  last  moment  Ferdinand's  courage  failed. 
The  above,  though  merely  a  personal  ex- 
perience, is  a  typical  case.  '*  It  is  Prince 
Ferdinand  all  over,"  said  an  Austrian 
statesman  to  the  writer,  who  had  told  him 


Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria. 
From  a  photograph  fty  iVrow,  Airta. 


Kaiserstadt.  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  our 
royal  customer  never  '*  showed  up,"  and  we 
had  to  pay  our  own  expenses  on  the  trip, 
and  return  to  Hungary  poorer  and  wiser 
citizens. 

Prince  Ferdinand  is  a  man  of  neither 
bravery  nor  resolution.  Once  in  a  great 
while  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  a  neces- 
sary or  politic  thing,  but  suspicions,  mis- 
givings, or  fears  of  assassination  generally 
prevent  him  from  acting  the  part  he  has 
undertaken  to  play.  All  the  members  of 
our  party  were  well  recommended  to  his 
highness;  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can government   had    become    personally 


of  it.  Because  Stambuloff  dwarfed  the 
prince's  personality,  he  was  dismissed,  and  a 
nonentity  w^as  put  in  his  place.  Because  Bul- 
garians continued  to  regard  the  deposed 
premier  as  their  real  leader  and  chief,  he 
was  foully  assassinated,  and  his  death  is 
openly  charged  to  friends  of  the  crown. 

The  chapter  relating  to  the  struggles  of 
the  Balkan  states  is  one  of  the  saddest  in 
the  annals  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
Prince  Ferdinand's  biography,  we  are 
afraid,  will  not  add  luster  to  its  pages. 
•«•  *  *  * 

The  venerable  Queen  of  Denmark  is  Uf  ^ 
in    her  seventy    eigh^3!itizfg^,^J^^ygM^ 
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markable  intelligence  and  her  influence 
upon  the  "high  politics"  of  Europe  are 
still  unimpaired.  As  mother  of  the  Dow- 
ager Empress  of  Russia,  who  appears  to  be 
close  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  mother  in  law  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  places  great  reliance  in  her 
judgment,  she  may  be  said  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  as  far  as  con- 
cerns the  personal  politics  of  the  Czar  and 
of  the  heir  to  the  British  crown — factors 
that  are  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence 
to  Germany  and  France.     But  for  her,  it  is 


said,  young  Nicholas  might  have  declined 
to  accept  the  dangerous  crown  of  Russia  after 
his  father's  death.  It  was  she,  too,  that  made 
peace  between  the  Guelphs  and  the  Kaiser. 
Her  son  William  is  King  of  Greece  ;  and 
considering  her  numerous  progeny — she 
has  six  children,  nearly  thirty  grand- 
children, and  man\'  great  grandchildren — 
she  well  deserves  her  title  of  "the  mother 
in  law  of  Europe." 

Her  eldest  daughter,  Alexandra,  Princess 
of  Wales,  still  lays  claim  to  considerable 
beauty,  though  ngw^.in^^e^fjjj^j^ar. 
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The  English  people  regard  her  royal 
highness  with  much  affection,  and 
sincerely  wish  her  to  become  their 
queen.  Of  her  four  remaining  chil- 
dren the  eldest  daughter,  Princess 
Louise,  married  the  Duke  of  Fife. 
The  young  duchess  has  a  daughter, 
styled  Lady  Alexandra  Duff — Duff 
being  her  father's  family  name — 
who  at  present  stands  but  one  re- 
move away  from  the  line  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  the  Georges. 
*  ■*  *  * 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
that  of  Wellington,  the  ducal  title 
of  Marlborough  is  the  most  famous 
of  the  British  peerage  ;  and  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  an  engage- 
ment between  its  holder  and  an 
heiress  of  a  famous  New  York  fam- 
ily has  brought  it  more  than  ever 
before  the  public  eye  of  Amer- 
ica, The  present  duke — the  ninth 
— is  a  young  fellow  of  twenty 
four»  whose  abilities  are  said  to 
be  promising,  and   whose  maiden 


I 


Lady  Lilian  Churchill. 
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Lady   Norah   Churchill. 
Fnm  a  i-kvtiHfraph  by  Rtmtll,  I^mdon. 


Speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  heard  with  at- 
tention. It  had  often  been 
surmised  that  he  might  fol- 
low the  matrimonial  exam- 
ple of  his  father,  who  re- 
gilded  the  halls  of  Blen- 
heim with  the  gold  of  a 
rich  American  bride. 

Since  his  accession,  three 
years  ago,  the  young  duke 
has  lived  at  Blenheim  with 
his  mother  and  his  two 
unmarried  sisters.  Ladies 
Lilian  and  Norah  Church- 
ill. His  mother  was  Lady 
Albertha  Frances  Hamil- 
ton (daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn)  before  her 
marriage  to  the  late  duke, 
who  then  bore  only  the 
courtesy  title  of  Marquis  of 
Blandford.  She  has  an- 
other daughter,  Lady  Fran- 
ces, who  was  recently  mar- 
ried to  Sir  Robert  Gresley, 
a  Derbyshire  baronet.  The 
two  younger  girls  are  de- 
scribed as  bright  and  attrac- 
tive, and  are  said  to  be  fa- 
vorites of  their  stepmotlier, 
formerly  Mrs.  Hammersley 
of  New  York,  and  now 
Lady  William  Beresford. 
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September  2, 1895,  will  gro  down  in  theatrical 
annals  as  the  date  on  which  New  York  wit- 
nessed more  opening^  than  ever  before  in  her 
history.  That  in  which  most  interest  was  taken 
wasthed^butofthe  brothers  Holland,  E.  M.  and 
Joseph,  as  joint  stars  in  a  new  comedy  written 
for  them  by  the  brothers  Paulton.  Mr.  Mans- 
field's cozy  Garrick  Theater  was  crowded  with 
a  friendly  audience,  who  knew  beforehand  that 
success  was  assured  so  far  as  the  actors  were 
concerned.  The  only  question  was  of  the  play, 
which  proved  to  be  bright  and  sufficiently  en- 
tertaining, if  not  deeply  orig^iual  or  surprisingly 


clever.  Two  such  sterling  artists  deserve  well 
at  the  hands  of  the  public  ;  given  a  medium  of 
equal  merit  with  themselves,  which  *'  A  Man 
With  a  Past  "  certainly  is  not,  an  evening  with 
the  Hollands  should  come  to  mean  much  to  the 
theater  goer. 

Perhaps  all  who  see  him  are  not  aware  of  Joe 
Holland's  infirmity.  Certainly  none  would 
guess  it  from  his  work.  He  inherits  deafness, 
and  as  he  cannot  catch  his  cues  by  ear,  he  is 
obliged  to  learn  every  rdle  in  the  piece.  Then 
he  times  the  moment  for  his  own  speeches  by 
a  system  of  counting  which  never  fails  him — 
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Yvette  Guilbert. 


unless  by  some  untoward  accident  due  to  the 
blunder  of  another  actor. 

The  Hollands  are  well  supported  by  the 
Garrick  stock  company.  We  present  a  portrait 
of  Norah  Lamison,  a  promising:  member  of  the 
oiipanization.  Miss  Lamison  besran  only  two 
years  ago,  with  a  small  part  in  "The  Sports- 
man. ' '  I«ater  she  was  seen  in  * '  The  Private  Sec- 
retary, "and  '*  Shenandoah,"  and  has  also  been 
with  Rose  Coghlan.  She  had  long  desired  to 
be  in  Mr.  Mansfield's  company,  and  last  Christ- 
mas he  offered  her  the  engagement  that  had 
been  the  object  of  her  ambition. 


It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
singers  who  make  a  sensational  success  on  the 
vaudeville  stage  have  neither  good  voices  nor 
good  looks  to  commend  them.  They  seem  to 
conquer  by  a  certain  charm  of  manner — an 
ability  to  capture  the  class  of  audience  to  which 
they  appeal  by  throwing  out  a  nameless  sort  of 
magnetism  which  appears  to  numb  the  critical 
faculties.  Yvette  Guilbert  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  and  yet,  if  reports  are  to  be  believed, 
her  yearly  earnings  exceed  the  salary  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


The  story  of  her  life  is 
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Her  father  gambled  away  his  money,  atid  at 
his  death  Yvette  was  oblig^ed  to  help  her  mother 
in  the  superintendence  of  a  shop  for  the  makinfir 
of  embroidery.  But  Mme.  Guilbert  became 
blind,  and  Yvette,  now  seventeen,  was  oblijfed 
to  go  out  into  the  world  to  earn  bread.  She  was 
first  a  lay  figure  for  the  trying  on  of  gowns  at 
a  dressmaker's;  then  she  went  to  the  Printemps, 
the  great  Paris  dry  goods  establishment,  and 
slaved  there  as  a  shop  girl  for  twenty  dollars  a 
month.      Her  health  broke  down  under  the 


strain,  and  she  tried  writing  societj'  notes  for 
one  of  the  papers.  This  opened  the  way  to 
managers,  and  at  last  she  was  engaged  at  the 
Eldorado. 

She  made  so  little  impression  that  after  two 
months  the  director  reduced  her  salary  from 
five  hundred  to  four  hundred  francs  a  month. 
But  Yvette  felt  sure  she  had  found  her  vocation^ 
and  persevered.  In  spite  of  the  apathy  of  the 
public,  and  the  insolence  of  managers,  she 
struggled  on,  and  success  came  at  last.  Paris, 
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as  everybody  knows,  went  wild  about  her ; 
London,  likewise,  has  declared  her  to  be 
incomparable,  and  now  Oscar  Hammerstein, 
after  a  fierce  competition,  has  en{irag:ed  her  to 
open  his  new  Olympia  Music  Hall  this  month 
at  a  fabulous  salary. 


oh,  how  pretty  I  should  have  been  !  The  Sun 
frightens  me." 

To  the  reporter  of  a  Brussels  paper  Guilbert 
once  grave  the  following  directions  to  insure 
success  as  a  **  variety"  singer  : 

**  You  must  buy  a  pair  of  long  black  gloves 


Blanche  Massey. 
From  a  fJnda,fr«fJk—G'f.fngk,  /8W,  hf  »'.  M.  MurrU.m,  C%«wyu. 


Guilbert  was  not  especially  anxious  to  come, 
it  appears.  The  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  interviewing  her  last  May,  tells  of  the 
impression  made  on  her  by  the  New  York 
Sun's  prognostications  of  her  failure  here. 

"  I  am  nota  Mme.  Duse,  I  am  not  a  Bernhardt, 
says  the  Sun.  I  am  not  many  people.  But 
the  Sun  never  says  I  am  Yvette  Guilbert.  It 
also  8a3rs  I  am  not  pretty.  The  Sun  is  right. 
I  am  not  pretty.  You  see,  I  was  not  consulted 
before  my  birth  as  to  my  looks.    If  I  had  been, 


— real  black  ones,  and  very  long  ones,  too.  Into 
them  you  slip  two  long  arms  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  you  allow  them  to  hang  in  a  negli- 
gfent  manner  in  front  of  you,  below  your  waist. 
You  don't  make  much  use  of  these  long  black 
arms.  What  is  the  use  of  tiring  them  ?  Then 
you  must  look  as  if  you  are  greatly  annoyed, 
and  the  public,  which  is  very  kind,  will  say, 

**  '  .\h  !  there  is  a  real  nice  little  woman. 
How  full  of  ennui  she  appears  to  be,  and  not- 
wnthstanding  that  sh^igS^gogMj^euoji^^^vQcj^ge 
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forward  and  sing:  us  a  little  song^.     How  kind 
of  her!' 

"  So  you  sing  and  become  a  gr^eat  success." 
«  «  «  « 

When  Duse  was  here  two  years  ago,  she  at- 
tracted more  attention  by  positively  refusing 
to  be  interviewed  than  columns  of  the  usual 
reportorial  twaddle  would  have  gained  for  her. 
Nor  was  her  action  dictated  by  the  artful  sug- 
gestion of  an  enterprising  advance  agent, 
skilled  in  the  concocting  of  novel  devices  for 
capturing  the  ear  of  the  public.    The  letters  of 


the  great  Italian  actress,  whose  success  in 
America  was  so  unquestionably  great,  are  about 
to  be  published,  and  in  them  she  tells  the 
reason  for  her  wish  to  keep  the  personal  side 
of  her  life  wholly  to  herself. 

Twelve  years  ago  Duse  was  plasring  in  Rio 
Janeiro,  while  yellow  fever  was  ravaging  the 
city.  Diotti,  a  fellow  actor,  was  stricken  down 
during  a  rehearsal,  but  the  company  were  com- 
pelled to  play  all  the  same.  The  first  night 
they  gave  "Fedora,"  and  so  full  were  the 
actress'  thoughts  of  the  diring  man,  that,  as  she 
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says  herself,  she  misrht  as  well  have  said, 
"  Loris,  I  love  thee/'  as  "  Loris,  I  leave  thee." 
So  weak  was  her  voice  that  none  in  the  au- 
dience would  have  known  the  difference.  The 
next  program  was  "Denise,"  given  to  an 
almost  empty  house. 

"My  poor  Denise,'^  she  writes,  "so  simple, 


care  not  and  who  do  not  care  for  you,  to  in- 
quire who  you  are  and  what  you  are,  what  you 
feel,  what  you  think.  They  want  to  know  all 
about  your  past.  And  when  you  refuse  to  re- 
ceive them,  when  you  do  not  answer  their 
questions,  they  call  you  proud,  full  of  preten- 
sions,  arrogant.      Arrogant,    and    why?     Be- 


Julia  Arthur. 
From  a  pkUofrapk  bf  Than,  &m  fVannaco. 


SO  devoid  of  all  sensational  elements — no 
toilets  to  speak  of,  no  jewels— the  audience 
listened  to  her  during  the  first  act ;  they  paid 
her  some  attention  in  the  second  act,  too.  In 
the  third  act  I  had  a  crying  scene  ;  I  cried  real 
tears,  and  the  audience  cried  with  me.  Mine 
was  victory." 

But  Diottidied,  and  Duse's  life  was  changed. 

"You  cannot  help  remembering,"  she  says, 
"what  has  at  one  period  of  life  torn  your 
heart  And  then  come  men  and  women,  people 
you  have  never  seen,  strangers  for  whom  you 


cause  you  will  not  tell  them  what  you  are 
afraid  to  tell  yourself,  what  frightens  you, 
what  you  mean  to  keep  a  secret  from  your  own 
heart." 

We  were  to  have  Duse  with  us  this  winter, 
but  she  has  been  so  ill  that  her  engagement 
with  Mr.  Miner  was  necessarily  canceled. 
She  is  said  to  be  beset  with  acute  melancholy^ 
and  at  times  her  life  has  been  despaired  of. 
«  «  «  « 

Our  portrait  of  Blanche  Massey  recalls  "  The 
Gaiety    Girl,"    Aug^ustin    Daly's    incongruous 
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Madeleine  Verneuil. 


success  of  last  season.  After  Cissy  Fitzger 
aid's  defection,  Miss  Massey  stepped  into  her 
place.  Daly's  season  this  year  was  opened 
with  a  piece  of  an  altogether  different  charac- 
ter. "  Le  Collier  de  la  Reine"  ( '*  The  Queen's 
Necklace")  is  such  an  exhibition  of  Worth 
gowns  as  the  stage  has  never  before  set  forth. 
Fancy  a  ten  dollar  a  week  '*  super,"  with  never 
a  word  to  say,  wearing  a  dress  that  cost  nine 
hundred  francs,  and  which  bears  the  tag  of  the 
most  famous  maker  of  women's  clothes  in  the 
world !  No  wonder  the  ladies  flock  to  see  a 
play  which  presents  one  gr^laxy  after  another 
of  toilets  in  the  pronounced  picturesqueness  of 
the  I/>uis  XVI  period.  Mrs.  Potter  wears  no  less 
than  twelve  different  go>*Tis,   and  it  requires 


two  separate  tables  in   her  dressing  room  to 
hold  the  hats  that  accompany  them. 

Mrs.  Potter  plays  the  dual  r61e  of  Mart'e  An- 
toinette and  Oliva,  and  in  the  last  act  is  called 
upon  to  make  a  complete  change  of  costume  in 
one  minute.  Mr.  Bellew  is  very  impressive  as 
Cardinal  de  Rohan. 

«  «  «  « 

Henry  Irving's  company  this  season  con- 
tains a  member  so  familiar  to  us  all  that  we 
are  wont  to  look  upon  her  as  an  American. 
And  yet  Miss  Julia  Arthur  owes  allegriance  to 
the  sovereign  who  so  recently  knighted  Mr. 
Ir\nng.  She  is  a  native  of  Hamilton,  Canada, 
and  played ////;>/  when  she  was  only  sixteen. 
She  was  leading  woman  with  A.  M.  Palmer's 
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company  when  he  produced  "  Lady  Winder- 
mere's Fan." 

Miss  Arthur  prefers  emotional  r61es  to  any 
others,  and  declares  that  the  hardest  thing  for 
her  to  do  on  the  stage  is  to  laugh  to  order,  as 
she  was  obliged  to  do  in  the  first  act  of  "  Saints 
and  Sinners." 

*  «  «  « 

It  was  at  Toronto,  by  the  way,  that  Amelia 
Summerville  became  seized  with  the  burning 
desire  to  go  on  the  stage.  Mrs.  Holman,  with 
her  two  little  grirls,  was  pla3ring  in  "  The  Forty 
Thieves,"  and  Miss  Summerville,  being  little 
more  than  a  girl  herself  at  the  time,  left  no 
stone  unturned  until  she  brought  about  the  re- 
alization of  her  desires. 

Her  hit  as  the  Merry  Mountain  Maid  in 
Dixey's  "  Adonis  "  is  remembered  by  all.  And 
now  she  has  paralleled  it  by  her  success  as 
Trilby  in  the  "Merry  World's"  burlesque. 
Miss  Summerville  declines  to  tell  how  she 
transformed  herself  from  the  proportions  of 
Mrs.  Pixton  in  *' Jane  "  (which  character  she 
has  also  impersonated)  to  the  truest  picture 
of  Do  Maurier^s  heroine  that  the  stage  has  3ret 
given  us. 

"  I  saw,"  she  says,  "  that  there  was  a  better 
opportunity  for  me  in  the  svelte  line,  and  I 
have  made  myself  equal  to  it,  as  you  see.  My 
profession  is  merely  a  matter  of  business.  I 
have  the  support  of  my  two  young  children  to 
look  after,  and  although  my  work  keeps  me 
separated  from  them,  tlie  money  must  be  forth- 
coming. The  footlights  no  longer  possess 
any  charm  for  me.  They  simply  mark  the 
boundaries  of  my  nightly  toil." 

*  «  «  « 

Since  Miss  Summerville 's  defection  from 
the  ranks  of  the  "heavy  weights,"  May  Irwin 
reigns  alone  as  star  of  the  realm.  She  has 
this  season  become  a  star  in  fact  as  well  as  by 
compliment,  and  has  achieved  a  goodly  store 
of  success  with  "The  Widow  Jones,"  which 
opened  New  York's  Bijou  Theater  under  the 
management  of  Rudolph  Aronson.  Hitherto 
this  house  has  borne  an  uncertain  sort  of  re- 
putation, but  now,  swept,  garnished,  its  nar- 
row limits  apparently  widened  by  walls 
frescoed  in  azure  tint,  and  all  sense  of  cramp- 
ing lost  in  the  comfortable  roominess  of  the 
new  chairs,  the  Bijou  will  rank  with  the  best 
houses  in  the  metropolis — so  far  as  the  hither 
side  of  the  curtain  is  concerned. 

For  the  rest,  "The  Widow  Jones"  is  an 
auspicious  note  to  strike  as  an  overture.  It  is 
a  light  one,  to  be  sure,  and  farce  comedies  all 
have  their  tedious  moments,  but  May  Irwin  is 
so  sincere,  so  frankly  conscious  of  her  limita- 
tions, and  so  clever  at  doing,  being,  and  as- 
suming that  for  which  nature  has  fitted  her, 
that  with  her  on  the  stage  there  is  an  end  to 
the  dead  flat  level  of  commonplace  on  which 
the  usual  "comedy  with  songs"  reposes. 

To  those  who  have  seen  "The  Widow 
Jones,"  and  noted  that  its  third  act  is  laid 
among  the  Thousand  Islands,  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  know  that  Miss  Irwin  owns  Island 
No.  669  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river  g^oup. 
s 


The  ancient  Athenians  were  accused  of  con- 
stantly seeking  some  new  thing.  New  Yorkers 
could  not  well  be  blamed  for  doing  likewise, 
after  the  enervating  effects  of  last  summer's 
roof  garden  season.  And  they  have  actually 
found  the  "  positive  novelty,"  in  ample  quan- 
tity, too,  for  it  is  in  the  shape  of  George  Lock- 
hart's  comic  elephants  at  Proctor's  Pleasure 
Palace.  Trick  ponies,  performing  dogs,  edu- 
cated cats,  the  whole  list  of  brute  and  human 
kind  who  try  hard  to  entertain  us,  pale  before 
the  easy  nonchalance  with  which  these  three 
elephants  dance,  stand  on  their  heads,  ride  the 
velocipede,  and  actually  enact  a  comedy.  To 
see  Boney  simulate  intoxication,  even  to  the 
rolling  of  the  eyes,  is  to  experience  an  almost 
uncAny  sensation  of  wonderment.  Not  one 
of  the  creatures  requires  to  be  coaxed,  the 
pitiful  spectacle  so  often  seen  in  the  circus  ring. 
The  performance  appears  to  be  an  actual  delight 
to  them. 

A  somewhat  unusual  addition  is  being  made 
to  Mr.  Proctor's  new  building  in  the  shape  of 
a  Palm  Garden  and  an  Oriental  Divan,  so  ar- 
ranged that  for  star  acts  like  that  of  the  ele- 
phants, the  two  stages,  which  are  back  to  back, 
may  be  thrown  into  one,  when  the  two  audi- 
ences will  find  themselves  facing  each  other. 
«  *  «  « 

Theater  going  is  being  made  too  expen- 
sive. While  the  general  trend  of  prices  is  stead- 
ily downward,  the  cost  of  an  evening's  entertain- 
ment has  recently  been  placed  on  the  ascend- 
ing scale.  And  it  is  just  when  a  manager's 
outlay  promises  to  be  diminished  that  he  pro- 
ceeds to  raise  the  rates  ;  for  with  a  long  run  as- 
sured, he  escapes  the  expense  of  fresh  mount- 
ing's for  a  new  piece.  The  report  of  a  success 
instantly  draws  the  speculator  to  the  scene,  so 
that  three  hours  in  a  well  located  orchestra 
chair  at  a  really  popular  play  means  $2.50  for 
each  person.  Compare  the  value  he  receives 
for  his  money  with  the  return  he  would  get  by 
investing  the  same  sum  in  a  thirty  months' 
subscription  to  Munsey's  ! 

That  reasonable  prices  for  theatrical  enter- 
tainment are  not  only  practicable  but  profitable, 
is  evidenced  by  the  continued  success  of  the 
Castle  Square  Theater  in  Boston,  referred  to  in 
our  September  issue.  Munsey's  will  be  glad 
to  commend  to  its  two  or  three  million  read- 
ers the  next  manager  who  will  place  himself 
in  this  vanguard  of  the  coming  era. 

The  New  York  houses  now  charging  the  old 
standard  price  of  $1.50  for  the  best  seats  are 
the  Academy  of  Music,  American,  Broadway, 
Bijou,  Casino,  Fifth  Avenue,  Garden,  Herald 
Square,  Olympia,  Palmer's,  Standard,  and  Star. 
The  two  dollar  theaters  are  Abbey's,  Daly's, 
Empire,  Garrick,  Ho5rt's,  Lyceum. 
«  «  «  « 

Although  Sothern  is  not  exactly  a  person- 
age of  regal  aspect,  he  has  made  a  hit  with 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  which  to  those  who 
have  not  read  the  story  is  an  extremely  inter- 
esting play.  On  the  man  who  has  followed 
Mr.  Hope's  narrative,  the  changes  that  have 
been   introduced    into    the    dramatic  version 
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make  a  somewhat  jarring:  impression,  and  yet 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  **  Zenda  *' 
stands  out  as  the  dramatic  success  of  the 
autumn.  The  love  of  romance  is  inborn  in 
every  breast,  and  it  is  romance  pure  and  simple 
that  breathes  from  every  scene  of  the  drama- 
tized adventures  of  Rudolf  Rassendyll.  The 
prologue  is  tedious  and  quite  unnecessary  ;  the 
management  of  the  I^yceum  give  evidence  of 
having  an  impression  of  this  sort  themselves 
by  advertising  the  first  act  to  begin  at  8:30,  the 
prologue  at  8.  The  stock  season  at  this  house 
opens  during  the  present  month  with  "The 
Home  Secretary, "  by  R.  C.  Carton.  If  this  play 
equals  in  merit  Mr.  Carton's  "  Liberty  Hall," 
Daniel  Frohman's  clever  company  should  not 
find  it  necessary  to  trouble  themselves  ^th 
rehearsals  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

The  failure  of  the  autumn  was  *'The  City  of 
Pleasure."  Why  Charles  Frohman  should 
have  decided  to  put  this  on  at  the  Empire 
seems  hard  to  understand.  When  his  hand- 
some theater  was  opened,  he  expressly  an- 
nounced that  it  was  to  be  carefully  reserved  for 
the  performances  of  the  regular  stock  company. 
It  seemed  like  the  hand  of  aven^^nsr  fate  that 
the  admission  of  melodrama  to  the  place  should 
be  attended  with  dire  disaster.  New  Yorkers, 
however,  can  afford  to  view  the  failure  with 
equanimity,  as  it  gives  them  two  weeks  more 
of  the  John  Drew  season. 

Even  *'The  City  of  Pleasure,"  whose  last 
and  worst  act  was  remodeled  before  its  brief 
run  ended,  roused  real  enthusiasm  in  spots 
through  the  vigorous  work  of  Elita  Proctor 
Otis,  who  was  intrusted  with  a  rdle  which  in 
less  competent  keeping  would  have  utterly 
damned  the  piece  instead  of  giving  it  the  right 
to  live  as  long  as  it  did. 

«  *  *  « 

Mr.  Frohman  may  recoup  himself  for  the 
losses  sustained  through  "The  City  of  Plea- 
sure" by  the  monetary  gains  from  "The 
Sporting  Duchess  "  and  "The  Gay  Parisians." 
The  last  named  comes  to  us  from  a  highly  pros- 
perous career  in  Paris,  and  appears  to  have 
suffered  little  by  the  transplanting,  an  operation 
which  has  of  late  been  fatal  to  others  of  its 
kind. 

Apropos  of  the  French  capital,  our  portrait  of 
Madeleine  Vemeuil  shows  the  actress  who  cre- 
ated the  r61e  of  Queen  Caroliney  one  of  Napo- 
leon's sisters,  in  "  Madame  Sans  G^ne,"  at  its 
original  production.  She  has  since  gone  from 
the  Vaudeville  to  the  Gymnase. 

"  The  Sporting  Duchess  "  is  far  below  "  The 
Fatal  Card  "  in  artistic  merit,  but  it  is  equally 
well  cast.  Agnes  Booth,  J.  H.  Stoddart,  E. 
J.  Ratcliffe,  R.  A.  Roberts,  Francis  Carlyle, 
Cora  Tanner,  Alice  Fischer — these  are  names 
that  seem  strangely  out  of  place  in  a  play 
where  horses  come  and  go  as  freely  as  do 
men  and  women.  Or  at  least  they  would 
have  seemed  out  of  place  two  seasons  afi^o. 
Nowadays  one  "blood  and  thunder"  drama 
absorbs  as  many  good  people  as  would  have 
sufficed  to  cast  two  or  three  society  plays  half  a 
decade  ago.   If  it  be  true,  however,  that  we  can- 


not find  clever  plays  in  the  legitimate  line,  and 
musl  fall  back  on  the  tank,  the  paddock,  and  the 
dynamite  bomb,  it  is  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance that  the  fall  is  broken  by  such  clever 
hands. 

«  *  *  « 

The  most  curious  feature  about  a  melodrama 
is  the  inevitable  impression  of  burlesque  which 
it  conveys  to  the  well  balanced  mind.  For 
five  years  past  we  have  been  regaled  with  cer- 
tain alleged  jokes  of  a  melodramatic  flavor  by 
the  humorous  journals  of  the  land,  and  when 
the  hero,  the  villain,  and  the  persecuted  and 
beautiful  damsel  once  more  tread  the  real 
boards  it  is  hard  to  remember  that  their  lines 
are  to  be  seriously  construed. 

This  is  true  only  of  the  blas4  worldlings  who 
in  immaculate  evening  dress  occupy  Uie  or- 
chestra chairs  and  the  boxes.  In  the  dim, 
mysterious  heights  of  the  gallery,  where  coats 
may  be  discarded,  and  where  peanuts  are 
strictly  comme  ilfaut,  the  heroics  of  melodrama 
are  surpassingly  attractive.  The  tribulations 
of  injured  innocence,  the  wondrous  machina- 
tions of  the  omnipotent  detective,  the  ultimate 
vindication  of  the  hero — all  these  bring  the 
gods  to  their  feet  in  an  ecstasy  of  appreciation. 
At  the  various  climaxes  of  "The  Great  Dia- 
mond Robbery  "  the  air  is  filled  with  a  babel 
of  sound  in  which  shrill  whistles,  trampling: 
of  feet,  and  cries  of  triumph  mingle  strangely. 
And  what  do  the  players  think  of  these  noisy 
demonstrations  ? 

To  Mme.  Janauschek,  who  of  late  has  been  a 
comparative  stranger  to  metropolitan  audi- 
ences, such  a  reception  must  be  dear  as  the 
breath  of  life.  She  plays  her  part  excellently. 
Under  the  name  of  Frau  Rosenbaum  it  is  a 
faithful  representation  of  Mother  Mandelbaum, 
for  years  one  of  the  most  notorious  criminals 
of  the  metropolis,  and  Mme.  Janauschek  is 
thoroughly  mistress  of  her  work. 

To  Katherine  Grey,  the  harassed  heroine, 
the  vociferation  of  the  gallery  gods  comes  as  a 
new  experience,  and  is  not  wholly  pleasing. 
Miss  Grey  is  immensely  ambitious,  and  true 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  dramatic  art,  and  is 
therefore  sensible  of  the  fact  that  melodrama 
dangerously  approaches  the  bourne  of  barn- 
storming:. But  the  uproar  of  her  audiences  is, 
after  all,  a  tribute  that  expresses  only  un- 
bounded admiration. 

The  situations  of  "The  Great  Diamond  Rob- 
bery "  are  well  conceived.  It  is  not  a  very  im- 
pressive type  of  drama,  but  of  its  kind  it  is  as 
meritorious  a  composition  as  New  Yorkers  can 
hope  to  see  ;  and  with  the  strong  cast  g^iven  it  at 
the  American  Theater,  it  really  is  well  worth 
seeing. 

*  «  *  « 

When  the  parts  for  "The  Chieftain  "  were 
given  out  last  spring,  Francis  Wilson  informed 
I^ulu  Glaser  that  she  was  to  play  Dolly ^  his 
wife. 

"Very  well,"  said  Miss  Glaser,  not  in  the 
least  surprised,  for  the  r61e  was  precisely  in 
her  line.  But  she  had  scarcely  beg:un  to  plan 
her  conception  of  the  character  when  somebody 
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discovered    that   Dolly  appears    only  in   the 
second  and  last  act. 

"The  public  will  never  stand  that,  you 
know,"  said  Mr.  Wilson.  **  I  tell  you  what  we 
will  do ;  yon  must  be  Juanita^  the  dancing 
girl.    That  is  the  soubrette  part,  after  all." 

"Very  well,"  said  Miss  Glaser  again,  with 
perfect  confidence  that  she  would  be  cast  to 
the  best  advantage  whatever  happened. 

The  season  ended,  Miss  Glaser  went  with 
her  mother  to  their  summer  home  at  Sewickley, 
just  out  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Mr.  Wilson  sailed  for 
Europe.  He  saw  "  The  Chieftain  "  in  London, 
and  at  once  sent  off  a  cablegram  to  Sewickley  : 
**  You  are  to  play  Riia.^" 

This  was  indeed  a  surprise  to  Miss  Glaser— 
to  be  the  sedate  and  dignified  prima  donna  of 
the  house  bill !  It  almost  took  her  breath 
away. 

"  Do  you  think  I  can  do  it?  "  she  asked  Mr. 
Wilson,  when  he  returned. 

"  I  will  stake  my  reputation  on  it,"  was  the 
prompt  reply. 

So  when  Sullivan's  brigands'  opera  was  pro- 
duced at  Abbey's  in  September,  the  public  and 
the  critics  were  electrified  to  find  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  leading  woman  was  as  strong  in 
'*  straight"  parts  as  she  had  proved  herself  to 
be  in  the  lighter  lines  in  which  she  had  first 
endeared  herself  to  them. 

"  But  oh,  wasn't  I  nervous  that  first  night ! " 
she  confessed  to  the  writer.  "  And  didn't  I 
pick  up  the  papers  the  next  morning  with  fear 
and  trembling?  " 

«  «  «  « 

Of  the  other  new  comic  operas  of  the  autumn, 
"Fleur  de  I4S,"  designed  for  Delia  Fox, 
seems  better  adapted  to  set  forth  the  abilities 
of  her  clever  comedian,  Jefferson  de  Angelis, 
than  her  own.  "  Princess  Bonnie  "  proved 
groundless  the  fears  of  the  Philadelphian,  cited 
last  month,  by  remaining  for  six  weeks  at  New 
York's  Broadway  Theater,  where  Gilbert's 
new  opera  "  His  Excellency  "  will  be  playing 
when  these  lines  are  read.  The  costumes  in 
this  last  production  are  of  such  an  elaborate  de- 
scription that  the  London  Queen  devoted  a 
special  article  to  them.  The  women's  stiff 
head  dresses  are  said  to  be  extremely  effective. 
They  are  made  of  velvet  or  cloth,  with  antique 
jeweled  pendants  hanging  just  above  the  face, 
the  whole  secured  at  the  back  with  bows  of 
ribbon,  the  long  ends  left  streaming. 

At  the  Casino,  now  closed  for  rebuilding,  we 
are  to  have,  on  November  4,  Prank  Daniels  as 
a  comic  opera  star  in  *  *  The  Wizard  of  the  Nile, " 
for  which  Harry  B.  Smith  and  Victor  Herbert 
are  jointly  responsible  ;  while  to  the  Garrick, 
in  the  gap  left  by  Mr.  Mansfield's  illness, 
comes  the  new  oi>era  by  Thomas  Pearsall 
Thome,  whose  melodious  work  was  last  heard 
in  "The  Maid  of  Plymouth." 

«  «  «  « 

By  the  time  this  aumber  is  in  the  reader's 
hands,  the  public  will  have  passed  upon  a  new 
play  by  that  prolific  writer,  Henry  Guy  Carle- 
ton — "Ambition,"  now  billed  for  presentation 
by  Nat  Goodwin  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater. 


James  A.  Heme  will  shortly  return  to  this 
house  for  a  two  months'  season  with  "Shore 
Acres,"  to  be  followed  by  Crane,  with  a  new 
comedy  by  Franklin  Fyles,  co-author  with 
David  Belasco  of  "The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me." 

Speaking  of  Belasco,  much  is  expected  of 
his  "Heart  of  Maryland,"  for  which  clear 
time  has  been  reserved  at  the  Herald  Square 
Theater.  Although  not  a  melodrama,  the  inci- 
dent with  which  the  third  act  closes  is  well 
calculated  to  thrill  the  most  sluggish  nerves. 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ringing  of  a  bell  that  will  betray  the  escape  of 
her  lover  from  prison,  climbs  the  steeple  of  a 
church  and  clutches  the  clapper  of  the  bell 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  feat  is  such  a 
hazardous  one  that  Mrs.  Carter  has  taken  a 
special  course  of  gymnastic  training  in  order  to 
fit  herself  for  the  r61e.  To  be  an  actress  now- 
adays a  woman  must  needs  possess  not  only 
the  dramatic  instinct  to  conceive  a  part,  but 
the  physical  courage  to  face  injury  and  possible 
death  in  depicting  it  The  horses  that  were 
latterly  introduced  into  "The  Girl  I  Left  Be- 
hind Me  "  literally  drove  Sydney  Armstrong 
from  the  stage: 

«  «  «  « 

Who  shall  decide  when  two  critics  employed 
by  the  same  establishment  disagree  ?  Speak- 
ing of  the  Holland  brothers'  new  drama,  "  A 
Social  Highwa3rman,"  produced  at  the  Garrick 
Theater  September  24,  the  morning  Sun  of  the 
next  day  said,  in  the  course  of  its  condemna- 
tory review: 

If  it  were  necessary  to  dwell  any  further  on  the 
weakness  of  the  play,  it  might  be  suggested  that 
Miss  M.  A.  Stone  has  not  made  a  drama  out  of  Miss 
Train's  story  with  any  regard  to  the  demands  of 
effective  stage  writing.  The  work  is  little  more  of 
a  play  than  it  was  in  the  original  form. 

That  same  afternoon  the  Evening  Sun's 
dramatic  man  wrote  : 

Miss  Stone  has  done  her  work  well.  The  play 
which  the  audience  saw  last  night  was  notable  for 
its  unconventionalities.  Miss  Stone  has  steered  v 
clear  of  all  the  familiar  claptrap.  The  climaxes 
are  quiet,  and  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  with  all 
the  materials  of  a  riproaring  melodrama  close  at 
hand,  the  actors  played  their  parts  with  so  much 
discretion  that  the  play  was  raised  into  the  plane 
of  high  comedy  at  once. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  "  A  Social  Highwayman  " 
is  one  of  the  cleverest  pieces  of  dramatic  work 
our  stage  has  seen  in  many  weary  moons.  The 
morning  Sun  man  must  feel  very  lonely,  for 
his  evening  satellite  was  only  one  of  a  host  of 
reviewers  who  lauded  Miss  Stone's  work.  Not 
to  see  this  play  is  to  miss  a  treat.  And  the  se- 
cret of  its  success?  Action,  for  one  thing. 
There  is  something  for  the  eye  to  watch  from 
the  rising  of  the  curtain  to  the  going  down  of 
the  same.  Then,  the  effects  come  naturally; 
one  is  spared  the  sight  of  labored  straining 
after  them.  There  is  no  skimping  in  the  cut- 
ting of  the  cloth  out  of  which  "  A  Social  High- 
wayman "  is  made.  Reserve  power  is  an  insis- 
tent element  throughout  And  the  Holland 
company  are  in  every  respect  equal  to  the  por- 
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trayal  of  this  latest  addition  to  the  lengthening 
list  of  happily  dramatized  stories. 
«  «  «  « 

Qt^ite  an  interesting  little  history  is  connected 
with  the  production  of  "A  Social  Highway- 
man." The  novel,  which  is  by  Elizabeth 
Phipps  Train,  appeared  last  July.  Mr.  Mans- 
field read  it,  found  strong  dramatic  possibilities 
in  it,  and  passed  it  over  to  Miss  Stone,  who  is 
his  private  secretary,  to  turn  into  a  play.  This 
she  did,  accenting  the  part  of  Hanby^  the  valet 
— now  enacted  by  E.  M.  Holland— which  Mr. 
Mansfield  intended  to  play  himself.  Then 
came  his  illness,  and  the  sudden  need  of  the 
Messrs.  Holland  for  a  new  piece. 

*'  lyet  them  have  *  A  Social  Highwayman,'  " 
said  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  Miss  Stone  was  asked 
to  make  the  necessary  alterations  in  her  work. 

These  were  so  sweeping  that  it  practically 
amounted  to  rewriting  the  entire  play.     In  fact, 
the  fourth  act  was  completed  barely  a  week 
before  the  night  of  the  first  performance. 
«  «  «  « 

The  success  of  this  dramatized  novel,  fol- 
lowing so  closely  on  that  of  "Trilby"  and 
•'The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  threatens  to  in- 
undate the  stage  with  stories  made  over  into 
plays.  "Tess"  has  already  been  turned  into 
one  ;  Hall  Caine's  "  Manxman  "  made  a  very 
good  impression  last  season,  and  altogether 
literary  men  and  women  do  not  cut  such  a  sorry 
figure  before  the  footlights  as  we  have  been 
led  to  believe  they  do. 

Paul  Potter's  version  of  "  Trilby,"  by  the  way, 
was  produced  by  Beerbohm  Tree  at  Manches- 
ter, England,  early  in  September,  with  the  most 
grratifying  results.  But  "  Alabama  "  fell  flat  in 
London.  A  like  fate  was  meted  out  to  Augustus 
Thomas'  "The  Capitol,"  produced  at  New 
York's  Standard  Theater  early  in  September, 
although  Mr.  Hill  made  a  scarcely  laudable 
effort  to  force  it.  Mr.  Thomas'  name,  of  course, 
insured  a  respectful  hearing  for  the  play,  but 
one  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  had  such 
a  deadly  uninteresting,  awkwardly  constructed 
drama  come  from  an  unknown  hand,  it  would, 
if  produced  at  all,  have  shared  the  early  g^rave 
in  which  "  The  Bathing  Girl "  was  buried  after 
one  night  of  life  on  Broadway. 

*  «  «  * 

"What's  in  a  name?"  Certainly  enough 
to  make  our  playwrights  cautious  about  the 
category  in  which  they  place  their  work,  after 
Henry  Guy  Carleton's  recent  experience. 
When  John  Drew  produced  "That  Imprudent 
Young  Couple  "  in  New  York,  for  the  opening 
of  his  season  at  the  Empire,  the  critics  fell 
upon  it  tooth  and  nail.  Even  Mr.  Drew 
himself,  confirmed  metropolitan  favorite  that 
he  is,  did  not  escape.  A  visit  to  the  theater,  on 
the  night  following  the  publication  of  these 
animadversions,  revealed  a  play  full  of  bright 
touches,  replete  with  clever  dialogue,  burdened 
with  perhaps  two  or  three  scenes  that  need 
cutting,  and  the  whole  witnessed  by  a  good 
sized  audience,  which  was  undoubtedly 
amused.  The  theme  is  slight,  to  be  sure,  and 
of  course  it  is  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  see  the 


man  who  was  so  strongly  virile  in  "The  Bau- 
ble Shop  "  making  wry  faces  in  a  farce.  But 
at  the  same  time  it  displays  the  versatility  of 
the  artist,  and  just  here  is  the  rock  on  which 
the  critics  split  Mr.  Carleton  has  called  his 
play  a  comedy,  and  as  such  it  was  reviewed, 
but  it  is  really  a  farce. 

«  «  «  « 

Daniel  Frohman  is  reported  as  saying  that 
there  is  more  money  to  be  made  with  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  on  tour  than  in  New  York, 
"even  under  the  most  fevorable  circum- 
stances." As  he  had  previously  stated  that  the 
Hope- Rose  play  was  as  big  a  metropolitan  suc- 
cess as  he  had  ever  managed,  this  last  assertion 
carries  much  weight,  coming  from  such  a 
source.  In  very  truth,  New  York  is  the  bug- 
bear of  the  profession.  All  managers  covet  its 
indorsement,  but  all  realize  that  they  must 
suffer  in  pocket  to  secure  it. 

One  well  known  theatrical  man  boasts  that 
although  he  has  controlled  many  amusement 
enterprises  over  a  long  term  of  years,  he  has 
never  brought  one  of  them  nearer  the  metrop- 
olis than  Brooklyn.  Nat  Goodwin  threatened 
at  one  time  never  to  play  in  New  York  again. 
Francis  Wilson  would  much  prefer  spending 
his  whole  season  where  he  can  run  out  to  his 
home  in  New  Rochelle  every  night,  but  while 
he  makes  money  in  New  York,  he  makes  so 
much  more  in  other  cities,  on  New  York's  in- 
dorsement, that  the  temptation  to  keep  on 
gathering  it  in  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Goth- 
amites  are  thus  placed  in  tlie  somewhat  anoma- 
lous position  of  having  the  cream  of  the  theat- 
rical menu  spread  before  them  while  other 
towns  settle  the  bill. 

An  investigation  into  the  reason  for  this  con- 
dition of  things  reveals  the  fact  that  so  many 
managers  are  eager  for  the  metropolitan  visi 
on  their  offerings  that  they  glut  the  market 
Even  London,  with  its  enormous  population, 
has  only  some  sixteen  first  class  playhouses, 
while  New  York,  with  two  rivers  cutting  it  off 
from  its  most  densely  peopled  suburbs,  boasts 
of  eighteen.  When  premises  such  as  these  are 
taken  into  consideration,  is  it  not  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  the  managers  themselves  are 
to  blame  if  the  metropolis  is  rated  a  poor  show 
town  from  a  box  office  point  of  view  ? 
*  «  «  « 

Henry  Irving  opened  his  American  season 
in  Montreal,  September  16,  and  thanks  to  the 
speculators,  found  himself  confronted  by  not  a 
few  empty  seats.  If  Americans  should  take  a 
firm  stand  in  this  matter,  as  the  Canadians  now 
appear  to  have  done,  perhaps  our  managers 
will  discover  a  more  effective  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  nuisance  than  their  present  flaunt- 
ing but  futile  display  of  sign  boards  and  trans- 
parencies on  the  sidewalk.  The  announce- 
ment that  tickets  bought  outside  will  be  refused 
at  the  door  is  either  a  childish  dodging  of  re- 
sponsibility, or  else  a  tacit  confession  that  the 
box  office  is  in  league  with  the  speculators; 
for  if  the  tickets  are  not  marked  in  some  way, 
how  is  the  gateman  to  know  where  they  have 
been  purchased  ? 
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They  have  a  **  silly  season "  in  I/>ndon 
every  year,  and  it  always  breeds  some  question 
that  is  fariously  discussed  for  the  moment 
This  year  they  had  two.  One  was  a  frantic 
efifort  to  discover  the  proper  age  for  love,  and 
the  other  a  discussion  whether  novel  reading 
prevents  marriage. 

The  weight  was  on  the  affirmative  side  of 
this  last  question.  Statistics  were  given  to 
prove  that  wherever  novels  are  read  in  great 
numbers,  men  and  women  marry  later  and 
later,  and  many  never  marry  at  all.  One  young 
man  wrote  that  "novels  make  real  life  appear 
tame :  after  reading  of  the  turquoise  backed 
hairbrushes  which  society  (?)  grirls  send  to 
their  admirers,  the  modest  Christmas  card 
seems  poor  indeed.  *'  It  is  supposed  that  novel 
readers  have  not  the  pluck  to  face  the  Spartan 
simplicity  of  love  in  a  cottage. 

But  the  decision  is  hardly  likely  to  affect  the 
sales  of  Mr.  Du  Manner's  new  novel.  The 
book  will  not  be  out  for  two  years,  but  it  is 
said  that  over  ten  thousand  have  already  been 
ordered. 

*  *  m  * 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  sees  everything  in  the 
full  daylight  There  are  no  illusions  for  her. 
She  has  spent  a  rather  long  and  fairly  busy 
life  in  pricking  bubbles  of  one  sort  and  another. 
Somebody  said,  a  dozen  years  ago,  that  he 
pitied  Mrs.  Linton's  contemporaries  when- 
ever she  should  begin  writing  reminiscences  ; 
and  now  she  has  opened  her  note  books. 

Happily,  the  people  of  whom  she  writes  are 
d^ad.  She  says  that  many  of  the  famous 
women  she  knew  in  her  youth  had  already 
been  complacently  forgotten  by  their  world. 
Miss  Jane  Porter,  whose  "Thaddeus  of  War- 
saw" was  for  so  long  a  favorite  novel  in  Am- 
erica, stands  in  her  memory  as  a  living  mono- 
lith of  prehistoric  times — a  gaunt  woman,  with 
a  black  headcloth  and  a  precise  manner.  Mis. 
Linton  recalls  that  the  women  who  wrote  then 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  to  those  who 
gained  any  applause  at  all  the  echo  of  their 
own  fame  filled  their  ears  with  music.  All  of 
these  women  were  conscious  of  themselves — 
all  save  Mrs.  TroUope,  the  mother  of  Anthony 
and  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope.  We  may  for- 
give this  lady's  hard  blows  at  America  when 
Mrs.  Linton  lightly  describes  her  as  "just  a 
brisk,  good  natured  kind  of  a  well  bred  hen- 
wife,  fond  of  .a  joke,  and  not  troubled  with 
squeamishness. " 

But  Mrs.  Linton's  most  interesting  remin- 
iscence is  of  Marian  Evans,  before  she  became 
famous  as  George  Eliot.  In  those  days  Marian 
Evans  was  not  even  recognized  as  a  conven- 
tional gentlewoman,  but  was  regarded  as  pro- 
vincial and  under  bred.  She  is  described  as 
having  an  unbrushed,  unwashed  look,  toge- 
ther with  a  high  attitude  of  superiority.    Mrs. 


Linton  went  to  call  upon  her  and  Mr.  Lewes 
immediately  after  they  set  up  housekeeping  in 
St.  John's  Wood.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
pretense  of  a  sanctioned  union.  Mrs.  Linton 
says  that  the  affectation  of  superior  morality 
that  came  later  was  bom  of  success.  George 
Eliot  was  a  perfectly  natural  woman,  happy 
in  the  consciousness  that  at  last  she  had  made 
her  choice.  She  is  said  to  have  had  a  real 
nobility  of  expression  and  grandness  of  bear- 
ing. Mrs.  Linton  expresses  the  opinion  that 
she  might  have  been  the  greatest  woman  of 
this  or  any  age  ;  but  success  turned  her  head. 

•'  I  have  never  seen,"  Mrs.  Linton  says,  "any 
woman  so  artificial  as  George  Eliot"  Living 
as  the  wife  of  a  married  man,  she  sought  to  up- 
hold the  sanctity  of  marriage.  Mrs.  Linton 
denies  all  truth  to  the  report  that  the  union 
was  ever  in  any  way  legalized.  Still,  during 
Mr.  Lewes'  lifetime,  and  until  her  second  mar- 
riage, it  had  the  veil  of  romance  and  sanc- 
tity that  surrounds  intense  passion  and  con- 
stancy. She  secured  the  recognition  of  some 
of  the  best  people  in  England  while  George 
Lewes  was  alive,  but  her  second  marriage,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Linton,  lost  her  everjrthing. 
Her  biographer  sums  up  her  character  by  say- 
ing that  with  all  her  appearance  of  intensity, 
she  had  no  real  thoroughness.  When  there  came 
a  strain  upon  her  self  reliance,  she  collapsed 
under  it,  and  her  "  marriage  "  with  George 
Lewes  fell  into  ruins  like  the  card  house  it 
really  was. 

Mrs.  Linton  is  always  entertaining,  but  we 
feel  a  sense  of  loss  when  she  pinches  values 
from  our  idols. 

«  *  «  « 

It  is  time  for  somebody  to  revive  the 
Dickens  cult.  The  present  generation  has  "  no 
time"  to  read  Dickens,  because  it  considers 
him  old  fashioned.  He  has  not  the  living 
qualities  of  Thackeray,  but  he  has  not  gone 
entirely  out  of  date.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
popular  story  of  this  decade  equals  "  A  Tale  of 
Two  Cities"  for  romantic  interest  Arthur 
Morrison's  "Tales  of  Mean  Streets,"  at  their 
best,  have  not  one  tenth  the  vividness  of 
"  Oliver  Twist"  One  well  selected  chapter  of 
Dickens'  contains  more  genuine  humor  than 
any  half  dozen  books  of  today  that  anybody 

can  name. 

«  «  «  « 

Every  day  we  have  a  new  instance  of  fame 
and  popularity  created  by  chance.  Of  the  read- 
ing public,  one  half  blindly  follows  the  other 
half,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  writers  see  what 
the  tenth  man  has  said  he  saw.  For  fifty  years 
Americans  have  been  longing  for  the  blue  skies 
of  Italy,  because  the  fog  surrounded  English 
poets  started  the  cry,  when  there  is  no  such 
blue  on  earth  as  that  which  arches  over  our 

own  continent.  _ .      i  n  i.  ,  .i^ 
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Mr.  Robert  Hichens  is  a  man  who  has  climbed 
to  distinction  through  advertisement.  He 
wrote  *'The  Green  Carnation"  at  a  moment 
when  events  made  the  book  talked  about, 
simply  because  his  chief  character  happened 
to  be  arrested  as  a  criminal.  Being  a  wise 
young  man,  he  has  since  put  earnest  work  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  had  learned  his 
name.  It  was  something  like  Mr.  Merryman^ 
with  his  jokes,  calling  the  audience  around  the 
medicine  wagon. 

Mr.   Hichens'  work  is  good,  but  it  would 

probably  have  fallen  rather  flat  but  for  his 

first  success.     They  tell  us  now  that  he  is  to 

give  us  another  '*  new  woman  "  novel.     He  is 

quite  a  young  man,  still  under  thirty,  with  a 

firm,  square  face  and  brilliant  eyes.     He  has 

spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  £g3i>t,  and  it  is 

said  to  have  been  the  sight  of  the  pyramids 

which  inspired  him  to  write  "  An  Imaginative 

Man." 

*  *  *  * 

Mr.  Stanley  J.  WeymaN's  marriage  is  an- 
nounced, and  the  self  styled  "hardened 
bachelor"  will  hereafter  know  domestic  joya 
as  well  as  his  hardly  earned  literary  pleasures. 
Mr.  Weyman  has  been  called  a  man  of  rare 
reticence,  but  whether  by  his  own  exertions 
or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  no 
living  author  whose  life,  experience,  and  pe- 
culiarities are  more  easily  ascertained.  He  was 
neither  bom  famous,  nor  was  his  fame  thrust 
upon  him.  He  achieved  it  His  work  is  con- 
scientious and  carefully  done.  The  widespread 
interest  inspired  by  his  books  has  justified  the 
publication  of  much  that  would  be  trivial  if 
related  of  a  lesser  man. 

Mr.  Weyman  has  just  passed  forty,  and  is  to- 
day the  leading  English  disciple  and  apostle  of 
romantic  fiction,  and  with  every  new  book  from 
his  pen  it  becomes  more  evident  how  closely  he 
is  following  in  the  path  blazed  out  by  his  g^eat 
predecessor,  Dumas. 

He  has,  from  his  earliest  boyhood,  found  his 
best  friends  in  his  books,  and  curiously  enough 
loved  best  of  all  to  burrow  into  the  history  of 
England,  which  he  now  finds  lacking  in 
romance.  He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
new  school  of  fiction,  recognizing,  as  he  sajrs, 
*'  a  healthy  reaction  "  in  the  work  of  Stevenson 
and  Conan  Doyle.  Together  with  these  authors 
he  is  a  lover  of  Scoii,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray, 
and  such  old  time  English  poets  as  Pope  and 
Dryden. 

The  earlier  years  of  Mr.  Weyman 's  life  were 
dark  with  discouragement  As  a  lawyer  he 
failed  ignominiously,  and  when  he  tried  his 
hand  at  reporting  for  the  5"/.  James'  Gazette  he 
was  found  equally  lacking.  He  retired  in  de- 
spair to  his  Shropshire  house  with  the  depress- 
ing conviction  that  his  life  was  a  failure,  and, 
forgetting  that  "it  is  always  darkest  before  the 
dawn,"  resigned  himself  to  a  seemingly  un- 
known place  in  the  world. 

All  this  time  he  possessed  genius.  Carlyle 
has  called  it  "an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains,"  and  the  definition  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate   to    Mr.    Weyman.      Every    paragraph 


that  he  writes  is  polished  and  perfected  with 
untiring  care,  only  to  be  again  revised  and  al- 
tered when  it  comes  to  him  in  the  form  of 
proof.  On  "A  Gentleman  of  France, "  which 
was  to  make  his  name  known  in  every  quarter 
of  the  English  reading  globe,  he  expended  a 
year  of  unremitting  labor,  never  writing  more 
than  one  thousand  words  a  day,  and  revising 
and  altering  these  with  feverish  anxiety.  What 
an  example  for  some  of  the  so  called  geniuses 
who  turn  out  a  novel  a  month  and  make  our 
lives  miserable  ! 

The  life  of  this  narrator  of  romance  and  ad- 
venture has  not  been  wholly  destitute  of  stir- 
ring incident  In  1886,  while  joumejring 
through  the  Pyrenees  with  a  friend,  he  was 
apprehended  on  suspicion  of  being  a  Belgian 
spy.  Remonstrances  were  of  no  avail,  and  the 
two  Englishmen  were  marched  under  bayonets 
and  revolvers  along  the  high  roads  to  the  neigh- 
boring town.  Here,  of  course,  they  were  re- 
leased, but  not  until  they  had  spent  a  night  in 
a  cell,  and  Mr.  Weyman  had  learned  how  it 
feels  to  be  entangled  in  one  of  the  complica- 
tions such  as  he  afterwards  made  famous  in  his 
books. 

"  From  the  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France  " 
is  the  latest  work  worthy  of  him  which  Mr. 
Weyman  has  published,  for  "The  King's 
Stratagem  "  is  marred  by  several  modem  sto- 
ries, and  he  is  not  at  home  in  any  scenes  save 
those  that  are  rife  with  the  clash  of  midnight 
encounter  and  the  mysteries  of  intrigue.  But 
"A  Minister  of  France  "  is  as  stirring  as  its 
predecessors.  Every  page  rings  with  the  trip- 
licate hoof  beat  of  horses,  with  the  challenge 
of  brave  words  and  the  subtlety  of  keen  con- 
trivance. In  such  an  atmosphere  Mr.  Weyman 
is  a  master.  Again  we  seem  to  see  the  daunt- 
less D' Artagnariy  PorihoSy  Aramis,  and  Athos, 
again  the  old  days  when  every  man's  sword 
was  at  his  friend's  service  and  his  enemy's 
throat  It  is  a  good  school,  this  new  romance, 
and  for  what  he  has  done  Mr.  Weyman  deserves 
the  admiration  of  every  lover  of  healthy,  robust 
fiction. 

For  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  the 
novels  of  the  hour  in  which  women  love  their 
friends'  husbands  or  their  husbands'  friends — 
any  one,  in  short,  but  their  husbands — from  the 
heartache  and  bitterness  and  unbelief  of  the 
day,  and  bury  oneself  in  one  of  Mr.  Weyman 's 
books,  where  everything  is  light  and  impetu- 
ous and  rioting  with  bravery  and  action  and  the 
stem  joy  of  combat. 

«  «  *  « 

We  are  soon  to  have  a  new  book  by  Menie 
Muriel  Dowie,  who  will  alwa3rs  be  remembered 
as  the  author  of  "  A  Girl  in  the  Carpathians." 
A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  that  re- 
markable book,  there  was  a  rumor— probably  a 
baseless  one — that  Miss  Dowie  never  visited 
the  Carpathians,  but  compiled  her  interesting 
book  from  material  collected  in  the  British 
Museum.  She  belongs-  to  an  old  English 
family,  and  has  been  both  actress  and  jour- 
nalist. She  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Henry  Norman, 
who  is  well  known  on  both  sides  of  tlie  At- 
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lantic.  He  is  the  literary  editor  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle.  I4ke  his  wife,  he  has  been  a  great 
traveler,  his  joumeyings  in  the  for  east  having 
furnished  him  with  some  of  his  best  material. 
His  *•  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East " 
is  a  standard  book  among  students  of  eastern 
life  and  character. 

*  *  *  * 

America  and  Americans  are  evidently  pleas- 
ing to  Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle,  as  he  expects  to 
seek  our  shores  again  during'  the  coming  win- 
ter, and  this  time  Mrs.  Doyle  will  accompany 
him.  Of  lecturing,  however,  he  admits  that 
he  has  had  his  fill,  for  while  his  recent  efforts 
in  that  line  in  this  country  brought  him  many 
gfood  friends  and  enjoyable  experiences,  they 
were  but  indifferently  successful. 

*'The  Stark  Mtmro  Letters"  is  as  totally 
different  from  "The  Adventures  of  Sherlock 
Holmes"  as  two  books  by  the  same  author 
could  well  be.  Such  a  statement  seems  to  in- 
sinuate that  Dr.  Doyle's  new  book  is  dull,  and 
so,  to  be  frank,  it  is.  It  is  absolutely  uninter- 
esting: when  viewed  in  any  light  save  that  of 
the  purpose  with  which  it  was  written,  namely, 
that  "  some  young  man,  harassed  by  the  needs 
of  this  world  and  doubts  of  the  next,  should 
get  strength  by  reading  how  a  brother  had 
passed  down  the  valley  of  shadow  before  him. " 

"  The  Stark  Munro  I^etters  "  consists  of  six- 
teen letters,  announced  on  the  title  page,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  as  a  "  series  of 
twelve."  Bach  letter  contains  certain  reflec- 
tions on  matters  religious  and  ethical,  which 
form  a  valley  of  shadow  for  the  reader  as  well 
as  the  author.  They  may  be  the  outcome  of 
Dr.  Doyle's  youthful  ponderings,  or  they  may 
be  the  product  of  maturer  cogfitation,  but  in 
either  case  they  may  be  omitted  with  profit 
from  a  perusal  of  the  book. 

The  writer  of  the  letters  is  one  /.  Stark 
Munro^  a  young  doctor  who  struggles,  despairs, 
hopes,  gets  married,  and  dies  in  the  conven- 
tional manner  'of  characters  in  fiction,  and  the 
narrative  is  unenlivened  save  by  his  friend  and 
enemy,  Cullingworth.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  whether  in  all  his  experience  Dr. 
Doyle  has  ever  met  any  one  quite  so  erratic  as 
this  personage,  or  whether  he  is  purely  a  fig- 
ment of  the  imagination.  Cullingworth  is  a 
successful  physician,  with  his  house  crowded 
with  the  maimed,  halt,  and  blind,  whom  he  thus 
addresses  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  : 

"  Stop  your  confounded  jabbering  down 
there  !  I  might  as  well  be  living  above  a  poul- 
try show ! " 

His  treatment  of  his  patients — ^patient,  for- 
sooth, in  more  than  one  sense  of  the  word  ! — is 
at  least  original : 

He  roared,  he  raved,  he  swore,  he  pushed 
them  about,  slapped  themon  the  oack,  shoved 
them  against  the  wall,  and  occasionally  rushed 
out  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  addrea<)  them 
en  masse,  ...  To  some  of  his  patients  he 
neither  said  one  word  nor  did  he  ^low  them 
to  say  one.  With  a  loud  '*  Hush  "  he  would 
rush  at  them,  thump  them  on  the  chest,  listen 
to  their  hearts,  write  their  labels,  and  then  run 
them  out  of  the  room  by  their  shoulders. 


And  so  ad  injinitum.  Where  under  the  sun 
Dr.  Doyle  ever  got  such  an  extraordinary  con- 
ception is  a  matter  for  wondering  conjecture. 
Did  Dr.  Doyle's  genius  die  with  Sherlock 
Holmes  f 

*  *  *  « 

"  I  TRY  to  tell  a  plain  tale  as  I  know  it.  I 
believe  the  world  to  be  as  young  as  ever  it  was, 
the  sky  as  blue,  the  flowers  as  fresh — why  keep 
stirring  all  the  time  in  the  cesspools  ?" 

This  is  the  creed  of  S.  R.  Crockett  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  and  it  is  a  creed 
to  which  he  constantly  adheres.  **  A  Galloway 
Herd  "  illustrates  as  forcibly  as  "  A  lilac  Sun- 
bonnet "  or  "  The  Stickit  Minister  "  the  purity 
of  the  author's  ideals.  Purity  is  the  rarest  of 
virtues  in  modem  fiction,  and  the  most  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  sincere. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Crockett's  childhood  is  the 
old  story  of  a  lonely,  imaginative  boy,  living  in  a 
little  world  of  his  own  and  having  no  great  love 
either  for  his  school  tasks  or  his  fellows.  He 
made  few  friends,  and  spent  his  time  dreaming 
over  the  books  he  wished  to  write.  His  taste 
for  a  literary  life  manifested  itself  during  his 
course  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where, 
besides  contributing  with  some  regularity  to 
the  Daily  Chronicle,  he  wrote  verse  and  papers 
for  the  magazines. 

Crockett  has  had,  for  a  young  man,  some 
extraordinary  successes.  **  The  Raiders, "  the 
actual  writing  of  which  occupied  but  two 
months,  is  the  most  popular  of  his  books.  He 
spent  much  time,  nearly  a  year  in  fact,  working 
up  the  subject,  making  elaborate  notes,  and 
poring  over  maps,  and  the  result  of  his  labor 
has  amply  justified  the  expenditure  of  so  many 
hours  in  preparation. 

He  is,  like  Weyman,  an  omnivorous  reader, 
and  during  his  college  life  would  often  stint 
himself  in  his  meals  so  that  the  money  so 
saved  might  be  invested  in  a  book.  His 
library  now  fills  every  room  in  Bank  House, 
his  residence  in  Penicuick,  Midlothian,  and 
numbers  among  its  many  thousand  volumes 
some  very  rare  and  valuable  works. 

In  regard  to  his  own  productions  Mr.  Crockett 
says,  "  I  think  that  if  anything  is  good  in  my 
books  it  is  the  exactness  of  the  natural  history 
allusions."  He  is  above  all  things  a  lover  of 
nature,  and  his  ideal  holiday  is  one  spent  in  the 
woods.  Of  on  the  moors,  observing  the  wild 
things  about  him. 

In  one  sense  the  great  success  which  Mr. 
Crockett  has  achieved  in  America  is  surpris- 
ing. Dialect  is  often  difficult  reading,  and  the 
Scotch  dialect  is  especially  so.  One  has  to  dig 
deeply  for  the  meaning,  but  in  Crockett's  books 
at  least  this  delving  is  well  repaid  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  ore  that  lies  hidden  under  the  plain, 
rough  dietion.  This,  naturally,  applies  only  to 
the  dialogue.  There  is  no  other  author  whose 
style  is  more  perfect,  and  whose  English  more* 
pure  than  his  in  the  body  of  his  text. 


Mr.  Laurence  Hutton,  the 
"Literary  Landmarks  of  London, 
the  most  grenial  of  mj^^.  an^a  ^,ji,^grf(t.; 
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the  small  coterie  of  wits  which  includes  Mark 
Twain,  and  William  Carey  of  the  Century.  Mr. 
Hntton  has  been  abroad  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, and  Mr.  Carey  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  he  is  writing  the  "I^iterary  Water- 
marks of  Venice,'*  which  is  too  good  a  mot  to 
be  very  reliable.  Usually,  however,  he  spends 
the  warm  months  at  that  little  paradise  of  lit- 
erature and  art,  Onteora  in  the  Catskills.  Of 
this  colony  he  is  the  heart  and  soul,  and  like 
all  who  enter  its  boundaries,  he  throws  aside 
convention  and  enters  joyously  into  the  unique 
performances  there  carried  on. 

Onteora  is  no  place  for  those  whose  hearts 
are  not  deeply  concerned  in  books  or  art.  It 
is  barred  away  in  the  seclusion  of  the  hills  and 
given  over  to  freedom  of  speech,  thought,  and 
action.  Mr.  Hutton's  house,  like  the  rest,  is  of 
log  cabin  simplicity,  but  hospitality  reig^ns 
supreme. 

On  one  occasion,  in  the  summer  of  1891,  a 
new  road  around  the  mountain  was  opened,  and 
an  informal  parade  was  held,  followed  by  danc- 
ing in  the  open  air  and  an  authors'  reading  in 
the  evening.  It  was  a  novel  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten experience.  Imagine  John  Burroughs, 
the  quiet  dignity  of  whose  **  Wake-Robin," 
has  endeared  him  to  thousands  of  readers, 
dancing  a  reel  in  the  middle  of  a  country  road ! 
Such  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Hutton  offered  two  contributions  to  the 
authors'  reading,  and  delivered  them  himself 
with  the  most  inimitable  gravity. 

A  maiden,  heavy  eyed  and  sad, 

Reclined  upon  her  bed  ; 
She  all  the  horrid  symptoms  had 

Of  headache  in  her  head. 
The  doctor  said,  "  For  pity's  sake  ! 

Good  gracious  !    I  declare  ! 
The  reason  why  your  headaches  ache 

Is  'cause  you  banged  your  hair !" 

Under  the  shade  of  a  single  umbrella 
A  maiden  fair  and  her  best  city  feller 

Were  sailing  one  day  on  Lake  Lucerne. 
They  thought,  as  they  sailed  so  nicely  together, 
They'd  better  sail  on  forever  and  ever. 

So  she  was  his'n  and  he  was  her'n  ! 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  even  the 
trifling  of  clever  people  is  clever. 

Mr.  Hutton 's  latest  clever  work  is  "  Literary 
Landmarks  of  Jerusalem,"  which  is  said  to  be 
the  only  reliable  handbook  on  '^'  Imperial 
Salem"  ever  published.  Like  the  author's 
"Landmarks"  of  London  and  Kdinburgh,  it 
is  written  in  a  light  and  interesting  vein,  which 
fairly  teems  with  information,  and  would  ren- 
der a  visit  to  the  holy  city  doubly  enjoyable. 
We  have  trod  the  bjrways  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  capitals  with  Mr.  Hutton 's  books  in 
hand,  and  found  them  excellent  and  reliable 
companions,  and  he  has  placed  himself  largely 
,  in  our  debt  and  in  that  of  all  seekers  after 
points  of  literary  interest  by  his  careful  verifi- 
cation of  every  statement  which  they  contain. 
*  «  «  « 

Personally,  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  is 
so  much  of  a />oj<r«r  that  the  critics  would  take 


pleasure  in  harassing  him  were  it  not  that  his 
pen  is  sufficiently  facile  to  command  respect. 
A  story  has  come  to  us  which  illustrates  how 
this  successful  young  author  arose  like  the 
phcenix  from  the  ashes  of  his  reporter's  life, 
and  looked  down,  as  from  a  great  height,  upon 
his  former  associates.  In  tne  first  year  of  his 
fame  Mr.  Davis  was  greeted  by  a  reporter 
whom  he  had  known  well  a  few  months  before 
upon  the  Sun.  He  was  strolling  into  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  shortly  after  a  return  from 
Europe,  when  his  former  friend  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  with  a  cheerful  **  How  are  you, 
old  man  ?" 

"You  have  the  advantage  of  me,"  replied 
Mr.  Davis,  surveying  him  coldly. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  remember 
me?" 

The  rising  author  sigrnified  that  such  was  the 
ctise,  whereupon  the  reporter  left  him  with  a 
cordial  exhortation  to  depart  to  a  certain  region 
in  which  his  frigid  manner  would  be  liable  to 
undergo  a  thaw. 

Whether  this  incident  is  strictly  true  or  not, 
it  is  sufficiently  snobbish  to  be  characteristic  of 
the  man. 

But,  as  we  wfere  saying,  the  work  which  Mr. 

Davis  is  doing  is  of  a  high  order.      In    his 

"  About  Paris  "  he  has  caught  the  atmosphere 

of  the  French  capital  to  perfection.      It  is  a 

book  of  no  particular  interest  to  those  who  are 

content  to  remain  upon  their  native  heath,  but 

to  the  lover  of  travel  it  will  prove  interesting 

as  a  reminder  of  sunny  days  and  sparkling, 

laughter  full  nights  along  the  boulevards  and 

in  the  brilliant  cafis  chantants  of  la  reine  des 

villus. 

*  «  *  * 

We  look  at  the  new  pictures  of  Alphonse 
Daudct,  and  they  look  as  though  a  painter  had 
delicately  whitened  the  hair  of  an  old  one. 
There  is  the  same  smooth,  thoughtful  brow, 
the  same  brilliant  brown  eyes,  the  same  south - 
em  intensity,  that  belong  to  the  writer  of 
"Sidonie." 

Daudet  has  been  interviewed  by  an  enter- 
prising Englishman  upon  the  "new  woman." 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  creator  of 
Claire  could  see  no  charm  in  this  latest  type, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  hear  what  he  says  : 

*'  Let  her  have  all  the  qualities  of  a  woman, 
and  I  for  my  part  will  pardon  her  for  having 
all  of  a  woman's  faults. "  And  then  he  patheti- 
cally adds,  "  This  movement  is  one  of  the 
things  that  has  come  to  us  from  America." 

If  Daudet  were  right  in  this  imputation  there 
would  be  more  force  in  what  he  says. 
«  «  ♦  ♦ 

A  FEW  months  ago,  we  said  in  this  depart- 
ment that  if  some  clever  translator  could  put 
"Gyp"  into  English,  his  fortune  would  be 
made.  Ever  since,  we  have  received  letters 
asking  for  particulars,  such  as:  "Where  can 
*  G3rp's '  novels  be  purchased  ?  "  "  Who  would 
publish  them?" 

It  was  altogether  unlikely  that  a  translator 
who  had  never  heard  of  the  brilliancies  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Martel  could  put  her  frivolities 
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into  English  ;  bot  from  the  appearance  of  some 
of  the  recent  translations,  it  is  evident  that 
more  than  one  of  them  have  tried.  The  Eng- 
lish equivalents  for  the  clever  Frenchwoman's 
actual  words  are  easy  enough  to  find,  but  the 
inner  meaning,  the  touch  of  blague,  is  abso- 
lutely untranslatable.  What  is  as  delicate  as  a 
feather  blown  in  the  wind  when  **  Gyp  "  throws 
it  off,  becomes  a  bit  of  lead  falling  from  the 
top  of  a  shot  tower  when  it  grets  into  the  hands 
of  the  commercial  translator.  The  one  can 
offend  nobody.  It  tickles,  it  sets  you  looking 
out  of  the  comer  of  your  eye  ;  the  other  offends 
and  hurts  everything  delicate  that  it  touches. 

*'  A'Gallic  Girl  "  is  probably  the  least  offen- 
sive of  the  translations. 

«  «  *  « 

In  the  spirit  of  reminiscence,  it  is  alwajrs 
pleasant  to  say  "I  told  you  so."  It  was  in 
August  that  we  prophesied  in  relation  to  the 
prize  detective  stories  of  Miss  Wilkins  and 
Professor  Brander  Matthews.  Now  we  are 
sorry  that  Mr.  Howells  did  not  write  one,  and 
take  the  prize.  His  would  certainly  have  been 
better  than  these.  Miss  Wilkins'  story  is  illog- 
ical and  stupid.  There  is  not  a  human  motive 
in  it,  and  the  reading  public,  after  the  first 
blush  of  curious  interest,  said  so,  flatly.  Profes- 
sor Matthews'  "The  Twinkling  of  an  Eye" 
must  have  made  the  ghost  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
writhe.  It  is  a  wholly  innocuous  and  fiairly 
interesting  moral  tale  for  children,  telling  how 
an  ingenious  young  man  put  a  camera  in  a  clock. 
There  is  not  the  ghost  of  a  detective  in  it, 
not  the  shadow  of  a  mystery.  The  drift  of  the 
plot  is  plain  from  the  first  paragraph,  and  the 
crowning  brilliancy  of  the  dhiouement  intro- 
duces as  the  author  of  the  crime  a  hitherto  un- 
menrioned  man.  It  is  as  if  Profes.<M>r  Matthews 
had,  after  proving  all  his  characters  plainly 
innocent,  found  the  crime  on  his  hands  with 
no  one  to  commit  it.  Well,  then,  who  did  it  ? 
Why,  the  third  cousin  of  the  office  boy  once 
removed  !  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  there  was 
such  a  person,  but  never  mind  ! 

A  detective  story,  to  be  interesting,  must  be 
the  logical  working  out  of  a  theory.  Every 
part  must  be  fitted  like  a  mosaic  until  the  path 
of  the  crime  is  accurately  shown  ;  and  a  human 
motive  must  be  the  starting  point 

Miss  Wilkins  is  entertaining  the  usual  com- 
pany of  biographers  this  summer.  It  appears 
curious  that  so  few  of  them  are  gifted  with  the 
seeing  eye.  They  are  something  like  Don 
Quixote  reversed.  They  go  to  Miss  Wilkins' 
home  with  their  minds  full  of  haycocks  and 
closed  front  doors  which  only  open  to  let  the 
funeral  pass ;  and  when  they  see  handsome 
homes  and  modish  drags  in  a  very  up  to  date 
town,  they  come  back  and  describe  the  farm 
wagons  and  the  cabins  they  expected  to  find. 
«  «  «  « 

Wb  are  much  gratified  to  learn  that  Miss 
Ruth  Ashmore's  '*  Side  Talks  with  Girls  "  have 
been  immortalized  in  book  form.  Miss  Ash- 
more's style  is  entirely  unique,  and  her  invalu- 
able hints  on  introductions,  complexion  reme- 
dies,and  the  gentle  art  of  sitting  in  a  hammock 


have  for  several  years  shed  a  brilliant  Hght 
upon  the  chaste  columns  of  a  Quaker  City  con- 
temporary. 

"  Of  course,"  naively  observes  Miss  Ash- 
more,  "  I  shall  like  it  if  all  my  girls  will  send 
for  a  copy  of  this  book — my  first  one."  Of 
course  ! 

"Side  Talks  with  Girls  "  will  fill  a  "long 
felt  want."  It  has  not  been  our  good  fortune 
to  see  the  book,  but  we  recognize  in  its  author 
one  of  the  brightest  literary  stars  of  the  day. 
In  her  thorough  mastery  of  etiquette  she  is 
without  a  peer,  and  her  knowledge  of  how  to 
make  one's  eyebrows  grow,  and  whether  or  not 
it  is  proper  to  kiss  a  gentleman  good  night 
thirteen  minutes  after  a  first  meeting  with 
him,  have  aroused  the  unfeigned  admiration  of 
every  lover  of  the  esthetic  in  letters.  For  pure 
pathos  some  of  her  utterances  are  unparalleled : 

Care  should  be  taken  to  eat  soup  noiselessly. 

It  would  be  in  very  bad  taste  to  wear  any- 
thing so  brilliant  as  a  red  cape  to  a  funeral. 

Do  not  give  your  card  to  your  hostess  when 
leaving,  but  put  it  on  a  near  by  table,  or  on  a 
special  place  prepared  for  it  if  there  is  one. 

It  certainly  would  be  in  very  bad  taste  for  a 
girl  to  whistle  on  the  street. 

Now  these  are  very  important  points,  and  we 
cannot  sufficiently  thank  Miss  Ash  more  for 
their  elucidation. 

Well  posted  as  she  is  on  soup  and  whistling, 
it  is  in  the  field  of  love  and  matrimony  that 
this  astute  author  reaches  her  highest  level. 
She  has  made  straight  the  path  of  the  marriage- 
able maiden,  and  has  written  up  the  ethics  of 
courtship  as  they  were  never  written  up  before. 
It  is  a  great  comfort  to  know  that  by  applying 
to  Miss  Ashmore  one  may  become  an  adept  in 
love.  A  few  of  her  dicta  form  a  royal  road  from 
the  first  introduction  to  the  very  altar. 

First  and  foremost,  one  must  make  a  good 
impression.  '*  Well  bred  women  do  not  smoke 
cigarettes,  nor  appear  outside  of  their  rooms  in 
loose  wrappers."  Then,  "  if  a  man  friend 
offers  to  act  as  your  escort,  simply  .say  *  Thank 
you  very  much,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
walk  home  with  me.'"  This  gets  the  affair 
well  under  way.  Difference  of  age  is  no 
drawback.  "  The  marriage  of  a  man  of  thirty- 
five  with  a  girl  of  eighteen  would  be  perfectly 
proper. "  But  anxious  fathers  must  be  cautious. 
"  I  think  you  are  quite  right  in  not  being  will- 
ing to  permit  a  young  girl,  who  does  not  realize 
what  it  means,  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man 
who  has  served  a  term  in  the  reformatory." 
And  so  on,  till  the  damsel  has  avoided  all  pit- 
falls, and  is  safely  steered  into  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony. 

These  illustrations  will  serve  to  show  how 
undeniable  are  Miss  Ashmore's  claims  to  high 
literary  excellence.  For  years  we  have  wished 
to  know  how  to  make  our  eyebrows  darker, 
whether  or  not  to  wear  borrowed  jewelry,  and 
how  to  acknowledge  our  thanks  when  some 
one  pays  our  car  fare.  All  these  Miss  Ash- 
more's book  ^411  tell  ns,  and  the  American 
people,  redeemed  from  barbarism,  will  exult  in 
the  infallible  staiidard^.o^.  e^t5<j,u^,^5^tj^ 
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axi(f  toilet  soaps  laid  down    by  "  Side  Talks 
with  Girls." 

«  «  «  « 

The  "  Literary  Passions  "  of  Mr.  William 
Dean  Howellsis  worthy  of  grave  consideration, 
not  because  of  any  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  reflect- 
ing the  mind  of  the  author.  We  have  observed 
for  some  time  past  a  change  in  Mr.  Howells, 
which  is  as  disappointing  as  it  is  mysterious. 
For  much  of  his  work  in  the  world  of  letters  he 
deserves  our  gratitude,  but  even  gratitude  can- 
not overlook  insolence,  and  if  the  "Literary 
Passions  "  is  not  insolent  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
exactly  what  it  is. 

In  short,  Mr.  Howells  is  apparently  setting 
himself  up  as  a  kind  of  literary  oracle,  one 
whose  yea  and  nay  shall  be  yea  and  nay  for  all 
men.  He  is  become  one  enthroned  in  a  high 
place,  and  we,  the  great  unlettered,  may  not  ap- 
proach. Take,  for  instance,  his  ultimatum  re- 
garding requests  for  his  autograph. 

"  I  propose  to  give  my  autograph  hereafter 
only  to  such  askers  as  can  furnish  proof,  by  in- 
telligent comment  upon  it,  that  they  have  read 
some  book  of  mine.  If  they  can  inclose  a 
bookseller's  certificate  that  they  have  bought 
the  book  their  case  will  be  very  much  strengtli- 
ened  ;  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  this.  In  all 
cases  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope  must  be 
inclosed.  I  will  never  *add  a  sentiment,'  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  applicants  who  can  give  me 
proof  that  they  have  read  all  of  my  books,  now 
some  thirty  or  forty  in  number !  " 

Such  preparations  and  ceremonies  would 
seem  unreasonable  if  required  for  an  audience 
with  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias. 

Seriously,  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Howells  are 
becoming  farcical,  but  before  the  supreme  ego- 
tism of  **  My  Literary  Passions  "  one  pauses 
aghast.  Here  are  the  idols  of  the  world  of 
letters,  Dickens,  Reade,  Thackeray,  Haw- 
thorne, Irving,  and  many  more,  ruthlessly  over- 
thrown from  their  pedestals,  and  certain  little 
tin  gods,  Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  Tolstoy,  and 
Zola,  elevated  thereon.  And  the  only  reasons 
vouchsafed  for  this  monstrous  iconoclasm  are 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  Mr.  William  Dean 
Howells ! 

Fortunately  the  book  is  not  likely  to  do 
much  harm.  Mr.  Howells  cannot  steal  away 
our  friends  without  giving  us  others  in  their 
place,  and  Silas  Lapham,  Lemuel  Barker^  and 
Annie  Kilhum  will  be  forgotten  names  long 
before  Major  Pendennis^  David  Copperfield^ 
and  Hester  Prynne  pass  into  oblivion.  We 
are  sorry  for  Mr.  Howells,  sorry  that  one  so 
charming  personally  and  so  able  professionally 
should  find  the  supreme  joy  of  his  life  in  the 
questionable  fancies  of  Tolstoy  and  of  Hmile 
Zola,  "  My  Literary  Passions  "  is  not  the  first 
milestone  along  the  way  of  Mr.  Howells*  de- 
cline and  £all. 

«  *  «  « 

The  constantly  increasing  interest  in  all  lit- 
erature that  has  socialism  for  its  foundation  is 
one  of  the  straws  whose  direction  it  will  not  do 
to  ignore.  The  people,  the  people  who  cannot 
help  themselves,  who  are  never  going  to  be  able 


to  help  themselves  until  they  are  taught  how, 
are  a  subject  of  never  failing  discussion. 

"The  Hull  House  Papers, "  recently  issued, 
form  a  book  that  every  humanitarian  might 
find  an  interest  in  reading.  Hull  House  is  an 
institution  in  Chicago,  something  like  the  Col- 
lege Settlement  in  New  York,  but  infinitely 
more  interesting.  Miss  Jane  Addams,  a  young 
girl  of  wealth  and  social  position,  saw  her  life 
as  a  helper  of  mankind  mapped  out  when  she 
was  a  college  girl.  After  her  graduation  she 
went  to  London,  studied  the  methods  employed 
at  Toynbee  Hall,  and  came  home  and  improved 
upon  them. 

The  west  side  of  Chicago  is  larger  tlfan  the 
fashionable  nortli  and  south  sides  put  together, 
and  it  is  crowded  with  a  foreign  population. 
When  the  city  was  young  a  Mr.  Hull  built  a 
handsome  house  here,  which  was  deserted 
when  the  Huns  and  Poles  settled  about  it.  This 
house  Miss  Addams  took,  and  made  into  a 
home.  She  began  by  visiting  her  neighbors, 
and  inviting  them  to  visit  her.  People  who 
saw  only  dirt  and  misery  were  asked  into  a 
charming  home,  where  soft  lights  burned  and 
roses  perfumed  the  air.  One  woman,  who 
had  lived  in  Chicago  for  five  years,  saw  the 
roses  and  cried  out,  "Italia!  Italia!"  She 
could  not  believe  that  roses  bloomed  in  Amer- 
ica, for  she  had  seen  nothing  but  smoke  and 
dirty  streets  since  she  came  there. 

Then  a  kindeigarten  was  founded,  where  the 
babies  were  taught,  sometimes  by  Chicago 
society  gfirls.  Mr.  Armour  added  his  purae  to 
Miss  Addams',  and  allowed  her  to  make  exten- 
sive additions.  The  writer  once  heard  a  woman 
ask  Miss  Addams  if  she  gave  religious  teaching 
to  these  people. 

"  Do  you  give  religrious  teaching  to  your 
callers  in  jrour  drawing  room?"  was  the  reply. 
«  «  «  « 

It  is  interesting  news  to  us  that  we  have  to- 
day a  literary  relationship — several  times  re- 
moved—to that  prince  of  fiction,  William  Make- 
peace Thackeray.  When  Jesse  Lynch  Williams' 
grandfather  and  great  uncle  were  bojrs  in  Vir- 
ginia— the  real  Virginia  of  great  estates  and 
colonial  customs,  the  Virginia  of  "  before  the 
war" — they  were  sent  to  England  to  school. 
One  of  their  *'  chums  "  there  was  a  boy  who 
was  destined  to  become  famous  as  the  author 
of  "Vanity  Pair."  Years  went  by,  and  found 
them  pictured  as  George  and  Harry  Warring- 
ton in  "The  Virginians." 

Mr.  Williams'  book  of  "  Princeton  Stories  " 
grows  in  popularity,  particularly  with  college 
men  who  knew  the  alma  mater  presided  over 
by  Dr.  McCosh.  Any  college  man  who  wants 
to  take  a  leap  backward  into  the  days  when  he 
was  young,  can  find  no  better  leaping  i>ole,than 
this  little  volume. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  graduated  in  '92,  was 
known  at  college  as  a  man  who  might  make  a 
success  in  letters.  His  father  is  a  St  Louis 
editor.  When  he  g^duated,  the  tales  were  all 
clear  in  his  mind  ;  but  after  a  year  in  Europe, 
he  came  back  to  Princeton,  and  spent  another 

year  in  giving  them  local  color.,  ^,  ,,  , ,  ,^ 
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LEAF  AND  LOVE. 
Whirl,  oh,  whirl  on  the  breath  of  the  wind, 
Leaves  that  are  red  and  gold  ; 
The  airs  of  the  autumn  are  cruel  and  cold. 
Tearing  the  leaves  from  the  tree  ! 
Life  of  my  heart,  as  the  wind  unkind, 
Why  art  thou  gone  from  me  ? 

Fade  and  be  lost,  ye  dreams  of  my  breast. 
Dreams  that  were  dear  of  old — 
As  bright  as  the  leaves,  as  their  red  and  gold ! 
Go,  and  be  lost  like  the  leaves  ! 
Full  is  my  heart  with  the  year*s  unrest, 
Wild  as  the  wind  that  grieves. 

Bare  is  my  life  as  the  naked  bough, 
Bent  by  the  wailing  blast ! 
Oh,  ghosts  that  gleam  from  the  passionate 
past, 
Pleading  for  joy  that  is  sped, 
Why  must  ye  linger?   Ye  mock  me  now. 
Now  that  her  love  is  dead  ! 

Edward  A.  Uffington  Valentine. 


THE  QUEST. 
SH£  pressed  her  fingers  on  the  spring 

And  set  the  captive  free, 
With  "  Go,  my  little  golden  wing, 

And  find  where  Love  may  be !  " 

He  paused  a  moment  at  the  door, 

He  scanned  the  open  sky. 
And  trilled  a  light  farewell  before 

He  spread  his  wings  to  fly. 

Then  out  and  upward  went  her  bird 

Upon  his  happy  quest, 
Far,  far,  until  the  sunlight  blurred 

The  yellow  of  his  breast. 

And  lonely  were  the  hours  and  long 

She  waited  once  to  hear 
The  notes  of  his  familiar  song 

Uplifled,  liquid  clear. 

But  at  the  morning's  rosy  break, 

There  in  his  cage  above 
He  sang  again—"  Awake,  awake  ! 

Where  you  dwell,  here  is  Love." 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman, 


THE  KINGMAKER. 
He  is  the  monarch  who  unmakes 

The  tinsel  majesty  of  kings. 
Their  glory  in  his  smile  partakes 

The  scorn  of  unremembered  things; 

While  to  the  least  in  every  land, 
Whose  lives  are  dust  before  his  breath, 

He  lends  for  one  white  hour  the  grand, 
Remorseless  dignity  of  death. 

Bliss  Carman, 


A  YANKEE  MAID. 
Thbrb  lurks  a  witchery  about 

This  dainty  Yankee  maiden. 
She  wins  me  with  a  smile  or  pout 
Through  varying  moods,  and  is  no  doubt 

With  wiles  and  wisdom  laden. 

Her  face  is  dreamy  as  the  purr 

Of  noontide  brooks  through  flowers; 
In  dimples  deep  the  sunbeams  stir. 
Her  smiles  are  gay  as  ever  were 
The  fauns  in  lazy  hours. 

Her  lustrous  eyes  in  merry  wise 
Low  laugh  from  under  lashes 

That  in  a  lazy  languor  rise  ; 

And  bluer  than  the  bluebell  lies 
The  deep  hue  in  their  flashes. 

And  then  to  crown  a  rare  delight 

She  studies  Worth  and  Virot : 
A  great  hat  from  our  wondering  sight 
Hides  softest  curls  engoldened  bright — 
And  he  who  saves  his  heart  is  quite 
A  wondrous  kind  of  hero. 

Archibald  Douglas. 


THE  SPRIG  OF  MIGNONETTE. 

Toward  thoughts  of  youthful  hopes,  all  past. 

Full  oft  I  turn,  with  many  a  sigh  ; 
For  youth  is  fled,  but  love  must  last, 

And,  fading  still,  the  old  hopes  lie 
Like  this  quaint  posy,  long  put  by; 

And  gentle  memories  linger  yet, 
As  with  these  yellowed  leaves  and  dry 

The  faint,  sweet  scent  of  mignonette. 

The  ivied  wall  and  postern  gate. 

The  maid  who  waited  once  for  me, 
The  willing  heart  for  any  fate. 

And  promises  for  years  to  be. 
That  trysting  hour  beneath  the  tree 

Time  has  not  taught  me  to  forget, 
Nor  soft  wind  blowing  from  the  sea, 

And  faint,  sweet  scent  of  mignonette. 

So  when  my  days  are  nearly  run. 

And  overspreading  darkness  lowers  ; 
When  right  of  peace  is  almost  won. 

Will  you  not  come,  dear,  in  those  hours  ? 
Step  lightly  once  more  through  the  flowers, 

Come  back  to  me,  who  love  you  yet, 
And  bring  me  out  of  heaven's  bowers 

The  faint,  sweet  scent  of  mignonette  I 


Musk  roses,  lilies,  pansies,  too, 

Bound  in  life's  garland  with  the  rue  ; 
Yet  holds  my  heart  with  its  regret, 


The  faint,  sweet  scent  of  mignonei 
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THE  WRECK. 
Oh,  tlie  wind  went  out  to  sea  last  night, 

Tlie  wind  went  out  to  sea; 
And  the  moon  hid  under  a  cloud  from  sigrht, 
And  the  billows  rose  with  their  fangs  of  white 

To  do  what  its  will  might  be. 

They  seized  a  ship  that  was  homeward  bound, 
And  they  snapped  her  mast  in  twain ; 

And  they  swept  her  decks  till  the  blackness 
round 

Was  thick  with  the  souls  of  sailors  drowned, 
And  loud  with  their  cries  of  pain. 

The  wind  blew  in  to  the  land  at  mom 

And  ruffled  the  rose's  pride, 
And  kissed  the  face  of  the  babe  new  bom, 
And  toyed  with  the  silk  of  the  tasseled  com 

And  the  curls  of  the  captain's  bride. 

But  it  left  hint  out  on  the  dreary  deep, 

On  a  drifting  spar,  ah  me  ! 
And  he  called  her  name  as  he  sank  to  sleep. 
In  the  coral  caves— oh,  the  angels  weep 

When  the  wind  goes  out  to  sea  ! 

Minna  Irving, 

A  TWIUGHT  PICTURE. 
At  the  hour  of  twilight  stilly, 

In  a  cozy  window  nook. 
Softly  bending  like  a  lily 
O'er  her  little  story  book, 
Sitteth  Edith; 
As  she  readeth, 
Pity  shines  in  every  look. 

Few  the  cares  that  ever  find  her. 

Summer's  with  her  all  the  year; 
Jack  will  tease,  or  Gyp  won't  mind  hei  — 
Such  the  woes  she  hath  to  fear. 
She  must  borrow 
All  her  sorrow, 
On  her  book  hath  dropped  a  tear  ! 

I,  alas,  am  eight  and  twenty, 

Edith's  only  eight  and  three; 
I  have  daily  cares  in  plenty. 
Sorrows,  too,  that  never  flee  ; 
Would  that  Edith 
As  she  readeth 
Might  let  fall  a  tear  for  me  ! 

Samuel  Minium  Peck. 


A  NOVEMBER  SONG. 
The  winds  of  autumn  wail  and  sigh 

About  the  fenced  fold  ; 
The  far,  free  reaches  of  the  sky 

Have  lost  their  blue  and  gold  ; 
And  thou,  my  heavy  heart,  and  thou 
Dost  sorrow  with  the  leafless  bough. 

How  tender  sweet  the  vanished  da3's, 

And  yet  how  winged  fleet ! 
Alas  !  but  gray  and  sodden  ways 

Now  ope  before  my  feet ; 
And  love,  that  gave  the  summer  grace, 
Conceals  the  sunlight  of  his  face. 

Clin  Ion  Scollard. 


FI.OOD  TIDE. 
To  deepest  slumber  swoons  the  silent  sea; 
No  sinuous  ripple  cuts  the  shimmering  targe 
With  steel  blue  line,  though  at  the  golden 
marge 
The  full  flood  tides  rise  higher,  momently. 
Familiar  things  show  strange  and  shadowy 
Through  dubious  mist ;  a  swart  sail'd  fisher 

barge. 
Drifting  inshore,  looms   phantom-like   and 
large, 
Vv  ith  muffled  voices  set  to  harmony. 

So  surge  the  tides  of  love  within  my  breast 
My  lady  mocks  me — but  I  steadfast  bide  ; 
My  lady  tasks— I  bow  to  her  behest; 

Such  checks  are  but  as  pebbles,  swept  aside 
By  following  currents.     Shall  the  sweet  shore 

say, 
"  No  farther  come  "—and  shall  the  sea  obey? 

Bessie  Gray. 

IN  MARYLAND. 
In  Maryland,  in  Maryland, 

All  loves  are  warm  as  embers; 
Her  daughters'  eyes,  her  daughters'  sighs. 

How  well  my  heart  remembers  ! 
And  oh,  my  love,  from  your  dear  mouth, 

The  while  I  touch  your  tresses. 
To  hear  the  cadence  of  the  south. 

Whose  words  are  like  caresses  ! 

In  Maryland,  in  Maryland, 

The  hours  are  made  for  suing. 
And  hearts  are  light  and  eyes  are  bright 

With  witcheries  of  wooing  ; 
But  oh,  the  skies  are  cold  and  gjay 

That  northward  sweep  above  you, 
And  maids  have  not  learned  how  to  say 

As  she  can  say  '*  I  love  you." 

In  Maryland,  in  Maryland, 

To  all  my  homeward  yearning. 
My  heart  goes  forth  from  out  the  north, 

To  her  enchantments  turning ; 
And  oh,  the  longing  and  the  pain, 

Her  errant  sons  assailing. 
At  dawn  in  southern  skies  again 

To  see  the  gold  stars  paling  ! 

In  Maryland,  in  Maryland, 

Awaits  my  lass  so  slender. 
Till  I  shall  haste  to  clasp  her  waist 

And  hear  her  greeting  tender  ; 
And  oh,  the  bliss  to  steal  a  kiss, 

Soft  creeping  up  behind  her,. 
In  Maryland,  in  Maryland, 

Returning  home  to  find  her  ! 

Guy  U^etmore  Carry  I. 

SLEEP ! 
I  WOULD  not  wake  thee,  peaceful  one  ! 
Why  wake  those  eyes  to  weep  ? 

Thy  hard  earned  rest  is  just  begun— 
And  now  thy  weary  task  is  done, 

I  would  not  wake  thee,  quiet  one. 
Until  God  call  thee — sleep ! 

Catharine  Voung  Glen. 
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HALL  CAINE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

We  have  secured,  for  publication  in  Munsey's 
Magazine,  Hall  Caine's  forthcoming  novel. 
Mr.  Caine  has  been  working  steadily  upon  this 
story  since  his  completion  of  "  The  Manxman." 
The  novel  is  already  written,  but  is  yet  to  be 
rewritten,  polished,  and  repolished.  Mr. 
Caine  regards  it  as  the  greatest  piece  of  fiction 
he  has  produced.  We  have  been  over  the 
story  very  carefully  with  him,  and  fully  agree 
with  him  in  his  opinion  of  it.  It  delves  deep 
into  human  nature,  dealing  with  scenes  of  far 
greater  dramatic  force  than  are  found  in  *'The 
Manxman  "  or  any  of  Mr.  Caine's  novels.  The 
opening  of  the  story  is  in  the  Isle  of  Man;  then 
the  scene  is  transferred  to  London,  the  greatest 
theater  of  the  world.  Here  the  deep  strength 
of  the  story  develops. 

Hall  Caine  is  the  most  forceful,  most  masterly 
living  writing  of  fiction.  This  is  our  opinion; 
this  is  the  opinion  of  England.  No  man  looks 
so  deep  into  human  passions  and  purposes  as 
he.  His  reasoning  is  logical,  his  work  is  one 
layer  of  logic  upon  another.  He  reasons  from 
cause  to  effect,  and  reasons  as  only  a  philoso- 
pher can  reason. 

The  story  will  be  begun  in  Munsey's  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Caine  is  willing  to  regard  it  as  finished. 


and  so  independent  It  is  more  like  the  utter- 
ance of  the  machine  sheet  under  the  sting  of 
the  party  lash. 


PARTY  AND  LIBERTY. 

The  New  York  Sun  formally  arraigns  certain 
citizens  who  have  dared  to  criticise  nomina- 
tions  made  by  the  political  party  to  which  they 
belong,  and  to  declare  their  intention  of  voting 
against  the  nominees.  "  Do  not  these  disturbers 
of  harmony  tmderstand,"  asks  the  Sun,  "  that 
it  has  never  been  the  custom  of  their  party  to 
nominate  candidates  whose  support  is  optional 
or  contingent,  and  not  honorably  and  irrevo- 
cably binding  on  all  those  participating  in  the 
choice  ?  " 

Without  pausing  for  any  such  unworthy  per- 
sonality as  to  inquire  whether  the  editor  of  the 
Sun  has  always  followed  his  own  doctrine — in 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884,  for  instance 
— we  wish  to  record  our  opinion  that  the  worst 
bane  of  American  politics  has  long  been  this 
claim  of  the  sacredness  of  a  party  nomination 
— ^the  theory  that  an  honorable  citizen  is  bound 
to  vote  for  the  evil  one,  if  the  personage  in  ques- 
tion has  secured  the  regular  indorsement.  The 
man  who  surrenders  his  judgment  and  consci- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  any  partisan  organization 
or  machinery  whatsoever  is  a  slave,  and  the 
fact,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  being  more  widely 
recognized  every  year. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Sun  is  one  we 


A  UNIQUE  AUDIENCE. 
Munsey's  Magazine  h»s  the  most  unique 
audience  in  the  world — unique  in  size,  unique 
in  character.  Its  readers  are  the  wide  awake, 
up  to  date  people  of  this  up  to  date,  wide 
awake  country.  We  are  proud  of  such  an  au- 
dience ;  it  is  an  inspiration  to  work  for  such  an 
audience — two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
readers— readers  who  comprise  the  wealth  and 
the  culture  and  the  energy  and  the  intellectual 
force  of  the  country.  It  is,  therefore,  no  won- 
der that  Munsey's  Magazine  has  so  quickly 
taken  its  place  at  the  head  of  all  periodicals, 
with  merchants  and  manufacturers,  as  the  me- 
dium— the  one  medium,  beyond  all  others, 
through  which  they  can  best  reach  the  people 
— the  money  spending  people.  This  is  why 
the  advertising  pages  of  Munsey's  are  the  ba- 
rometer of  trade,  the  record  of  progress,  the 
kaleidoscope  of  commerce — the  directory  of 
standard  goods.  A  careful  perusal  of  such  ad- 
vertising pages  from  month  to  month  keeps 
one  in  touch  with  the  times. 


AN  OCCASIONAL  BULLSEYE. 

There  are  writers  who  occasionally  hit  the 
bullseye  ;  there  are  others  who  have  a  habii  of 
hitting  it  right  along.  Dickens  and  Bulwer 
and  Scott  and  Thackeray  and  Reade  had  the 
unerring  aim.  The  public  could  depend  upon 
them,  and  from  this  fact  it  naturally  inclined 
to  depend  upon  other  authors  who  had  once 
gained  its  confidence.  But  it  has  learned  that 
this  confidence  is  too  frequentiy  misplaced. 

In  a  Western  town,  some  years  ago,  a  party 
of  men  sat  on  a  veranda  smoking  and  chatting. 
Presently  one  of  the  company  spied  an  eagle 
far  away  in  the  northern  sky.  He  was  a  ma- 
jestic bird,  king  of  the  air.  All  eyed  him  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  the  host  went  into  the 
house  and  brought  out  a  rifle.  The  eagle  was 
a  mile  away. 

"  What,  are  you  going  to  try  to  shoot  him  ?  " 
exclaimed  the  party  in  chorus.  The  host  for 
reply  raised  the  rifle  quickly  to  his  shoulder, 
and,  seeming  scarcely  to  take  aim,  pulled  the 
trigger.  In  another  instant  the  great  bird  flut- 
tered and  fell.  Cries  of  amazement  followed. 
Such  marksmanship  was  marvelous,  unheard 
of.  The  man's  fame  was  already  on  the  wing. 
He  was  a  wonder,  talked  about,  written  about, 
lauded. 

Now  the  fact  was  that  the  shot  on  which  this 
man's  fame  rested  was  nothing  more  nor  less 


should  hardly  expect  from  that  journal,  so  able 
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than  chance.  He  was  not  a  good  marksman, 
and  had  he  tried  a  hundred  times,  he  could  not 
have  repeated  the  extraordinary  feat 

There  are  too  many  writers  whose  fame  rests 
on  a  similarly  accidental  foundation— writers 
who  can  no  more  repeat  the  success  that  brought 
them  into  public  notice  than  the  indi£Ferent 
marksman  could  duplicate  his  marvelous  shot. 
And  yet  most  publishers,  knowing  this  fact, 
as  they  must  know  it,  edit  their  publications 
mainly  on  names.  To  be  plain,  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  merit,  but  one  of  name.  We  know  of 
publishers  who  have  engaged  to  take  the  pro- 
duct of  certain  authors  for  one,  two,  three 
years  ahead — matter  not  yet  written,  not  even 
conceived. 

Now  this  may  be  a  wise  policy,  but  we  do 
not  so  consider  it — do  not  believe  it  is  honest 
work.  A  reader  assumes,  and  has  the  right  to 
assume,  that  whatever  appears  in  a  magazine 
of  repute  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  editor, 
and  is  good — intrinsically  good,  not  good 
merely  because  there  is  attached  to  it  a  name 
that,  through  an  accident  or  otherwise,  has  once 
gained  fame.  An  editor  who  announces  and 
bids  for  popularity  on  the  strength  of  work  not 
yet  written,  but  to  appear  under  a  certain  name, 
is,  we  affirm,  placing  himself  in  a  position 
where  the  public  should  discredit  his  sincerity 
— should  cease  to  rely  upon  him. 

To  get  down  to  cases,  Anthony  Hope  has 
written  one  story — only  one  story  that  has  the 
necessary  merit  to  float  his  name  to  the  surface. 
This,  of  course,  was  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda," 
a  most  delightful  tale,  happily  conceived,  clev- 
erly told.  And  yet  Hope  has  been  sending  out 
a  good  deal  of  manuscript  of  slight  merit,  which 
has  been  eagerly  snapped  up  by  publishers  and 
foisted  upon  the  innocent  reader  with  flourish 
of  trumpets  and  advertising  galore.  This  same 
thihg  is  more  or  less  true  of  Conan  Doyle,  of 
Bret  Harte,  Marion  Crawford,  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett,  Sarah  Grand,  Beatrice  Harraden, 
and  other  flaming  lights  of  the  hour. 

If  man's  brain  were  an  unerring  machine, 
and  theme  played  no  part  in  the  novel,  then 
books  might  flow  from  it  as  clothespins  drop 
from  a  lathe,  each  of  equal  merit,  each  alike  in 
all  particulars.  But  since  the  intellectual 
workings  of  the  mind  are  on  different  lines, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  less  than  half  a 
dozen  novels  of  any  considerable  consequence 
are  written  in  a  year  by  all  the  writers  of  the 
world,  it  would  seem  that  the  editor  who  buys 
up  novels  several  years  in  advance  of  their 
conception,  placing  their  value  on  a  name, 
which  in  turn,  perhaps,  rests  more  or  less  on 
accident,  is  taking  long  chances — very  long 
chances. 

This  is  not  our  idea  of  true  editing  ;  not  the 
idea  on  which  we  edit  Munsey's  Magazine. 
With  us  it  is  always  a  question  of  merit,  not 
sham — name,  if  you  please. 

The  grade  of  work  in  this  magazine  by  no 


means  comes  up  to  the  standard  we  have  in 
view  for  it  Superior  excellence  is  a  thing  of 
growth.  It  cannot  be  attained  in  a  minute.  We 
prefer  to  be  frank  with  our  t'eaders  on  this 
point,  as  we  have  been  on  all  points. 


THE  "BOSS'*  IN  POLITICS. 

"  Boss  "  is  an  undiplomatic  word.  It  has  an 
objectionable,  an  offensive  sound.  It  stirs  one's 
antagonism.  Apply  the  word  * '  boss  "  to  a  good 
fellow— to  an  inoffensive,  mild  mannered  man, 
and  he  at  once  has  horns  and  hoofs.  He  is 
dangerous.  You  dislike  him  instinctively ; 
dislike  him  on  general  principles— repudiate 
him,  are  down  on  him. 

There  are  bosses  and  bosses.  The  boss  in 
politics  is  the  most  ferocious  of  all  the  genus. 
He  is  all  that  his  satanic  majesty  is,  and  more. 
He  can  give  the  old  gentleman  points.  He  is 
more  terrible  to  behold;  is  more  grasping,  more 
grinding,  more  dangerous,  more  hideous  than 
the  old  one  himself. 

Now,  is  a  word  that  means  all  this  the  word 
to  apply  to  Piatt  and  Quay  and  Hill  and 
Gorman  ?  What  is  the  boss  in  politics,  any  way  ? 
Isn't  he  merely  a  man  of  executive  ability? 
Isn't  he  in  control  because  he  has  executive 
ability  ?  And  is  he  any  worse  than  his  party  ? 
Is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  be  better 
than  his  party  ?  No  important  business  can  be 
carried  on  without  an  executive  head.  No 
church  organization  can  be  carried  on  without 
an  executive  head.  And  so,  too,  no  political 
organization  can  be  managed  without  an  exec- 
utive head.  Why  not  as  well  call  the  czar  of 
a  religious  body  a  boss,  as  the  leader  of  a  politi- 
cal body?  The  former  is  certainly  just  as 
'*  bossy  "  in  his  sphere  as  the  political  manager. 
Then  why  not  heap  upon  him  a  like  amount  of 
opprobrium  ?  He  merely  lives  up  to  the  stan- 
dards of  his  organization,  and  this  the  political 
manager  does. 

Isn't  there  a  good  deal  of  humbug  in  all  this 
frantic  cry  against  bosses — ^this  horizontal  per- 
secution of  such  men  as  Piatt  and  Quay  and 
Hill  and  Gorman  ?  Are  not  some  of  the  very 
men  who  are  loudest  in  the  cry  of  *'  down  with 
the  bosses  "  themselves  bosses  ?  For  example, 
has  any  man  ever  been  so  bitter  against  Piatt 
as  Dr.  Parkhurst,  and  is  there  a  man  anywhere 
who  has  shown  greater  "bossy"  tendencies 
than  he  ? 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  defend  Piatt  or  any 
of  the  so  called  bosses.  They  are  probably  bad 
enough — most  men  are.  We  simply  aim  to  see 
things  about  as  they  are — without  prejudice  for 
or  against.  While  Piatt  and  Quay  and  Hill  and 
Gorman  are  great  political  managers,  they  are, 
nevertheless,  free  from  Parkhurst's  habit  of 
scolding.  Parkhurst  has  done  a  great  work  in 
New  York.  He  is  a  marvelously  able  man. 
We  admire  his  genius,  the  sincerity  of  his  pur- 
pose,   but   we    regret    his   tendency   towards 
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bossism.     It  is  a  trifle  ludicrous  in  view  of  his 
warfare  on  the  boss. 


CONSISTENCY  IS  A  JEWEL. 

Fully  recognizing  the  wisdom  of  Geoige 
Washington's  warning  against  political  en- 
tanglements abroad,  we  do  not  entirely  under- 
stand our  government's  policy  in  the  matter  of 
the  civil  war  now  in  progress  in  Cuba.  While 
the  general  sympathy  of  Americans  is  strongly 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  the  insurgents,  the  ad- 
ministration exerts  its  leg^al  and  military  powers 
to  the  utmost  in  the  suppression  of  all  demon- 
strations in  their  favor.  It  seems  to  us  that 
none  but  a  quixotic  interpretation  of  interna- 
tional law  could  demand  such  extraordinary 
efforts  in  a  quarrel  that  is  not  ours.  In  doubt- 
ful cases,  our  traditions  might  well  incline  us 
toward  the  party  that  is  struggling  for  independ- 
ence.    We  cannot  forget  our  own  early  history. 

Is  it  not  a  little  inconsistent,  too,  that  men 
should  be  arrested  by  the  federal  authorities  in 
Delavrare  on  suspicion  that  they  are  secretly 
preparing  to  volunteer  for  service  in  Cuba, 
while  in  Chicago  a  public  convention,  presided 
over  by  a  former  Congressman,  should  loudly 
proclaim  a  djmamite  campaign  against  the 
British  government,  and  should  *'  recommend 
the  formation  of  military  companies  wherever 
practicable  "  ?  It  may  be  mean  to  be  obsequi- 
ous to  a  powerful  neighbor  and  insulting  to  a 
weak  one ;  but  it  is  hardly  rational  to  be  in- 
sulting to  a  strong  power  and  obsequious  to  a 
petty  one. 


HAIL  TO  THE  CHIEF. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  John  F.  Finerty,  of 
Chicago,  upon  his  promotion  from  the  com- 
paratively humble  office  of  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Congress  to  the  headship  of  the 
first  independent  government  of  Ireland.  We 
hope  that  his  administration  will  be  worthy 
of  the  great  interests  intrusted  to  his  statesman- 
ship, and  will  be  marked  by  the  dignified  har- 
mony that  is  proverbially  characteristic  of 
Hibernian  politics.  We  trust,  too,  that  no 
dream  of  personal  agg^randizement  will  impel 
him  to  change  the  title  of  President  Finerty  to 
that  of  Emperor  John  I. 


only  a  year  older  than  Lord  Wolseley,  who  has 
just  taken  command  of  the  British  army.  He 
is  three  years  younger  than  was  Geoige  Wash- 
ingrton  when  he  last  commanded  the  American 
forces.  He  is  six  years  youngfcr  than  was 
*'  Father  Moltke  *'  when  he  led  the  German 
hosts  to  victory  in  the  greatest  war  of  the  last 
quarter  century. 

If  a  commander  in  chief  had  to  make  forced 
marches  on  foot,  to  serve  a  gun  in  action,  to 
wield  pick  and  shovel  in  the  trenches,  then 
it  would  indisputably  be  well  to  superannuate 
him  at  sixty  four,  if  not  earlier ;  but  his  work 
is  brain  work,  of  a  sort  for  which  ripe  experi- 
ence and  mature  judgment  are  foremost  quali- 
fications. It  scarcely  seems  right  that  he  should 
be  compelled  by  an  ironclad  statute  to  retire 
from  duty  at  the  time  when  his  mental  i>owers 
may  be  at  their  very  plenitude. 


CORONETS  AND  COMMERCE. 
The  newspapers  report  that  the  Viscountess 
Clifden  recently  opened  a  mill'.nery  shop  in 
London.  Matrimonial  alliances  with  American 
heiresses  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular 
among  titled  Englishmen.  We  cong^tulate 
the  British  peerage  upon  the  multipl3ring 
evidences  of  the  development  of  its  business 
ability. 


STILL  MOVING  FORWARD. 

The  highest  point  Munsey's  Magazine 
reached  in  circulation  last  spring  was  500,000. 
In  the  summer  months  the  circulation  of  liter- 
ary periodicals  usually  sag^s  from  ten  to  twenty 
five  per  cent.  To  hold  a  circulation  throughout 
the  warm  weather,  therefore,  means  an  indi- 
rect grain  equivalent  to  the  usual  ratio  of  loss. 

The  summer  months  are  gone ;  the  reading 
season  has  returned,  and  it  finds  us  beyond 
what  was  our  highest  point  at  its  departure. 
Our  first  edition  this  month  is  525,000.  It  is 
probable  that  the  total  figrures  for  the  month 
will  reach  550,000.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  re- 
sult, we  open  the  campaign  this  year  with  a 
circulation  of  exactly  200,000  in  excess  of  our 
figures  for  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year.  This  means  that  we  shall  go  to  six  hun- 
dred thousand  for  December,  and  reach  the 
magnificent  total  of  three  quarters  of  a  million 
during  the  coming  winter. 

CYCLING  AND  DRINKING. 

The  following  paragrraph  recently  appeared 
in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  and  perhaps  also 
in  other  journals : 

The  habit  of  drinking  has  spread  among 
ladies  since  they  have^aken  generally  to  bicycle 
riding. 

This  little  paragraph  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  condensed  expression.     It  says  more  in  two 


LAID  UPON  THE  SHELF. 
Wb  welcome  the  accession  of  so  thorough  a 
soldier  as  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  to  the 
headship  of  the  United  States  army,  but  we 
are  sorry  to  see  General  John  M.  Schofield 
forced  to  retire  from  the  post  simply  because 
he  was  sixty  fom-  on  the  29th  of  September. 
General  Schofield,  we  understand,  is  quite  able 
and  entirely  willing  to  remain  in  active  service, 
and  we  do  not  think  it  is  his  fault  that  his  sixty 
fourth  birthday  insisted  on  arriving.     He  is 

Munsey'S  is  ike  only  magazine  in  the  world  of  standard  size  {128  pages)  that  sells  for  ten 
cents  a  copy,  and  one  dollar  a  year.  Munsey's  Magazine,  with  its  128  reading  pages,  is  just 
fourteen  and  two  sevenths  per  cent  larger  than  the  magazine  of  112  reading  Pages,  and  it  is 
just  thirty  three  and  one  third  per  cent  larger  than  the  magazine  with  only  96  reading  pages. 
The  ri2  page  magazine,  to  sell  at  the  same  ratio  as  Munsey'S,  should  bring  but  eight  and 
three  quarter  cents,  while  the  g6  page  magazine  t^hould  bring  but  seven  and  one  half  cents. 
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lines  than  its  author  could  prove  in  two  col- 
umns—or two  volumes,  for  that  matter.  It  is 
certain  that  the  habit  of  "  drinking  "—that  is, 
we  presume,  the  drinking  of  intoxicants — has 
not  spread  among  ladies.  We  do  not  believe 
that  it  has  increased  among  any  class  of  women, 
whether  as  a  result  of  cycling  or  otherwise. 
Such  a  charge  should  not  be  made  without  the 
production  of  supporting  evidence,  and  such 
evidence  we  think  it  would  be  exceedingly 
hard  to  find. 

Why  should  bicycling  incite  drinking  more 
than  any  other  form  of  exercise  ?  It  is— especi- 
ally in  a  city  like  New  York,  where  alleged 
feminine  degeneracies  are  popularly  supposed 
to  exhibit  themselves  earliest— a  sport  that  re- 
quires a  clear  head  and  complete  self  control. 
Speaking  generally,  it  would  be  more  likely 
lo  decrease  the  consumption  of  liquor  and  to- 
bacco than  to  increase  it. 

The  paragraph  quoted  is  one  of  those  sweep- 
ing generalizations  in  which  newspaper  writers 
are  too  fond  of  indulging.  We  reject  it  not 
only  as  not  proven,  but  as  unfounded  and  inher- 
ently improbable. 


MISSIONARIES  AND  THEIR  CRITICS. 

Since  the  latest  edition  of  massacres  in 
China,  science  has  been  saying  some  disagree- 
able things  about  missionaries  and  mission 
work.  Science  is  always  a  merciless  critic, and 
has  an  unpleasant  habit  of  backing  up  its  criti- 
cisms with  unpalatable  facts  and  bitter  logic.  It 
is  the  "  candid  friend  "  who  relentlessly  lays  a 
chastening  finger  upon  the  weak  points  in  the 
make  up  of  the  best  of  individuals  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Travelers  and  ethnologists  assert  that  in 
many  cases  the  missionaries'  methods  have 
been  wrong.  Especially  do  students  of  oriental 
life  complain  of  the  worthy  men,  who,  prompted 
by  the  noblest  and  most  disinterested  of 
motives,  have  gone  among  the  great  Asiatic 
nations  and  by  pure  lack  of  judgment  have 
achieved  little  save  the  stirring  up  of  prejudice 
and  discord.  In  China,  for  example,  instances 
are  cited  where  English  and  American  mission- 
aries have  committed  offenses  against  native 
customs  and  ideas  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  failure  of  their  missions.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  leading  oriental  peoples 
are  not  savages,  and  cannot  be  dealt  with 
upon  a  footing  of  condescension.  Though 
behind  us  in  the  practical  side  of  life,  they 
possess  an  elaborate  learning,  a  spiritusd 
religion,  and  an  organized  civilization  much 
older  than  our  own.  If  we  would  induce  them 
to  change  their  faith  for  ours,  we  must  approach 
them  in  a  way  that  will  hot  arouse  both  their 
hostility  and  their  contempt  We  must  care- 
fully study  our  field  before  we  enter  it 

We  believe  in  missions  and  missionaries. 
They  have  done  incalculable  good.  They  have 
given  deathless  paradigms  of  splendid  devotion 
and  sainted  heroism.  They  have  carried  truth 
and  light  into  many  of  the  darkest  comers  of 
the  earth.  The  calling  is  one  of  the  nob'  ^st 
to  which  a  man  can  devote  himself.     Still,  tV.i«» 


practical  age  demands,  and  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand, that  mission  work  shall  be  conducted  on 
the  lines  of  wisdom  and  common  sense ;  that 
its  methods  shall  be  those  of  experience 
and  good  judgment  as  well  as  of  religious 
enthusiasm  ;  that  results  shall  be  watched  and 
weighed,  and  that  effort  shall  not  be  wasted  in 
hopeless  enterprises  while  fields  nearer  home 
are  ripe  for  the  harvest 


THE  LASH  FOR  WIFE  BEATERS. 

The  September  grand  jury  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  recommended  the  estcblishment  of  a 
whipping  post  for  the  punishment  of  wife 
beaters,  and  the  presiding  judge  indorsed  their 
suggestion  and  advised  its  submission  to  Con- 
gress, the  law  making  power  of  the  District 

A  similar  proposal  was  brought  before  the 
New  York  Legislature  last  spring.  While  it 
failed  to  become  law,  it  received  a  general, 
although  not  a  unanimous  approval  from 
thinking  people.  There  are  those  who  regard 
the  use  of  the  lash,  even  for  the  most  brutal 
criminals,  as  repugnant  to  modem  ideas  of 
humanity.  We  sympathize  with  their  feeling, 
but  attach  more  weight  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who,  from  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
working  of  our  present  penal  laws,  agree  in 
declaring  that  we  need  a  sterner  preventive  of 
such  brutal  crimes  as  assaults  upon  women 
and  children.  The  whipping  post  is  a  fitting 
object  lesson  for  that  fiend  in  human  form,  the 
wife  beater. 


THEIR  SARTORIAL  MAJESTIES. 
The  merchant  tailors  of  the  metropolis,  in 
convention  assembled,  have  issued  an  edict  of 
approval  of  the  plum  colored  dress  suit.  The 
merchant  tailors  are  evidently  men  endowed 
with  artistic  taste  and  an  eye  for  the  picturesque. 
The  beauty  and  perhaps  the  gaiety  of  fashion- 
able assemblages  would  be  increased  by  the 
plum  colored  dress  suit,  not  to  speak  of  the 
velvet  collared  coat  and  the  striped  trouser  leg. 
But  after  all,  their  customers  have  some  rights, 
or  think  they  have.  The  august  gentlemen 
who  make  the  garments  of  the  four  hundred 
may  promulgate  their  edicts,  but  will  the 
comparatively  humble  individuals  who  wear 
the  aforesaid  garments  obey  them  ? 


ROYALTY  'AND  BEAUTY. 

The  lot  of  royalty  is  not  wholly  a  pleasant  one. 
The  recent  newspaper  announcements  of  the 
betrothal  of  two  European  princesses— Louise 
of  Denmark  and  Alexandra  of  Coburg — de- 
scribe the  former  as  **  the  reverse  of  beautiful 
or  gleeful, "  and  the  latter  as  **  the  least  attrac- 
tive of  all  the  numerous  granddaughters  of 
Queen  Victoria."  Had  these  young  women 
been  of  less  than  royal  station,  their  lack  of 
beauty,  however  conspicuous,  would  have 
passed  without  such  merciless  comments.  Not 
even  to  millionaires'  daughters  would  the  press 
have  been  so  cruelly  uncomplimentary. 

Still,   Louise  and  Alexandra  would  rather, 
perhaps,  be  royal  and  homely  than  untitled  and 
beautiful.     Such  is  the  force  of  training. 
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Stcrnlg  tfjc  rolling  tjrum'g  note  falls; 
**Eo  arms!"  it  gountijs — **sour  countrg  calte!"    ^  j 
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OLD  andirons: 

In  olden  days  they  played  their  part  ; 
I  see  red  pennants  upward  hurled 
And  round  the  lichened  billets  curled  j 
Beyond,  snow  billows,  tempest  w^hirled  ; 

Within,  the  ingle's  sparkling  li^art. 


No  strangers  they  to  homelike  cheer- 
The  winter  pippin's  polished  side, 
The  cider,  spiced  and  steaming  wide, 
The  happy  peace  of  Christmastide, 

The  joyous  yule  week  of  the  year  ; 


4\, 


•(■ 


When  all  the  elfin  band  of  sprites 
And  woodland  fays  that  hide  away 
Beneath  the  clustering  mosses  gray 
Of  oak  and  eln^,  cam^out  to  play 

And  dance,  upon  those  snow-clad  nights, 
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In  flames  of  blue  and  flashing  gold, 
In  crimson  spray  and  scariet  plume, 
And  tossing  flowers  of  fiery  bloom, 
All  fragrant  with  the  wood  perfume 

That  clung  to  every  lichen  fold. 


They  bore  their  part,  those  sturdy  dogs — 
While  song  and  legend  passed  around 
'  Mid  gaiety  of  scene  and  sound, 
They  stood,  in  dignity  profound 

And  grimly  held  the  blazing  logs. 

Hatti^  Whitney. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  TWILIGHT. 


Hidden  by  a  daiiiask  curtain. 

(ilad  I  watched  the  inoinents  go. 
In  the  shadowy,  uncertain 

Christmas  aftergflow. 
Came  a  footfiiU  s«ift  as  summer's — 

lK»w  I  jnyed  to  hear  it  come  I 
Ajid  my  heart  beat  like  a  dnimmer's 

Tattoo  on  his  drum. 


From  the  cliandelier  above  hex 

Hung  a  spray  of  mistletoe, 
Leaning  down  as  though  to  love  her  ; 

Did  she,  did  she  know? 
But  my  muse  will  be  betraying 

What  I  would  not  best  repeat ; 
There  is  much  in  that  old  saying— 

"  Stolen  fruit  is  sweet  I '' 


Fair  she  was.  oh,  blossom  fair, 

Tripping  down  the  hallway  stilly  ; 

Heigh  ho  !  but  Margy's  cheeks 
Were  paler  than  the  lily  I 


Fair  she  was,  oh,  witching  fair, 
ICyes  a-brim  with  merr>-  folly 

Heigh  ho  !  but  Marg>-*s  cheeks 
Were  redder  than  the  holly  1 

Clinton  jS\ 
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ARTISTS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 


Current  notes  on  the  movement  of  the  contetnporary  ivorld  of  art — With  a  series  of 
engravings  of  representative  canvases. 


THAT  **  schools"  of  art  sometimes  crop 
up  in  unexpected  places  is  shown  by 
the  newly  achieved  prominence  of  the 
Glasgow  artists  whose  work  was  a  feature  of 
the  recent  exposition  in  St.  Louis.  Hitherto 
we  have  generally  supposed  that  the  chief 
products  of  the  Scottish  city  were  coal 
smoke,  cotton  thread,  and  unsuccessful  com- 


petitors for  the  Americans  Cup  ;  but  it  seems 
that  it  has  also  a  really  remarkable  coterie 
of  painters.  A  few  of  these  men — of  whom 
VVhitelaw  Hamilton,  James  Guthrie,  and  E. 
A.  Hornel  are  among  the  leaders — have  ex- 
hibited at  the  London  Academy  and  the 
Paris  Salon,  but  they  have  found  their  chief 
artistic  affinity  in  Munich,  where  in  the  last 


"The  Magdalen  of  the  Grotto." 
Frnm  tA«  painting  bf  Jean  Marc  \attier. 
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"The  Connoisseur." 
AVoM  t\t  fiaiutimg  bf  Gvjryn  Otin. 


few  years  their  work  has  come  to  be  rated 
highly.  The  collection  they  sent  to  St. 
Louis — which  included  more  than  a  hundred 
pictures — is  said  to  be  by  far  the  best  and 
largest  exhibit  they  have  ever  made. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  works 
of  art,  there  have  been  numerous  artistic 
incursions  of  this  sort  into  the  financially 
fertile  fields  of  America — some  of  which  in- 
cursions have  been  commercially  successful, 


others  probably  failures.      On   the   whole, 
although  our  native  artists  may  not  entirely 
relish  this  particular  phase  of  foreign  com- 
petition, they  should  not  be  resented. 
*  *  »  » 

The  fact  that  Alexander  Harrison  re- 
ceived only  a  second  class  medal  at  the 
international  art  exhibition  recently  held 
in  Berlin  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
slighting  of  the  famous  American  marine 
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"  A  Cheerless  Christmas.  " 
Frvm  tAt  painttHf/  6y  yioJat  Fratifoii  TatmttH, 


painter.  It  seems  that  the  award  of  pre- 
miums was  not  upon  the  lavish  scale  com- 
mon on  such  occasions.  There  were  only 
four  medals  of  the  first  class,  and  they 
would  not  "go  around,"  even  with  the 
stars  of  the  very  first  magnitude.  Harri- 
son's work   was  appreciated  and  admired 


by  the  public,  the  critics,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  omniscient  and  omnipotent  Kaiser  ;  and 
he  received  a  prize  equal  to  Boldini's,  whose 
colossal  '*  ^lassacre  of  Nesle"  made  a  sensa- 
tional success. 

We  have  spoken  of  Harrison  as  a  marine 
painter,  for  the  sea  shore  has  long  been  his 
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"Saint  Cecilia." 

Frvtn  thf  fntlnting  hy  TJ<mfl  Ruftr. 


favorite  field  ;  but  the  most  important  of  his 
recent  works  is  in  a  very  different  line. 
This  is  the  huge  *'  In  Arcadia,"  whose  un- 
clad nymphs  astonished  not  a  few  beholders 
at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893,  and  elicited 
the  comment  that  "  Harrison  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  but  he's  lived  in  Paris  a  long 


time."    The  canvas  in  question  formed  part 
of  his  exhibit  in  Berlin. 

»  *  *  * 

In  the  literary  world  of  today  there  is  an 
intense  eagerness  for  personal  gossip  about 
famous  men  of  letters.  Authors  are  com- 
pelled   to    infomui^ted  pjixblic    how    they 


,  OliMCNT  A  CO.,  t97  fIFTM  AVL,  NEW  rORK. 

•'  The  Favorite." 

FriiH  tie  paimhig  hy  3i!U.  F.  Char<tfrr,r,. 
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"  ATda." 
From  tAt  pMntimg  bjf  Jottpk  Coumant, 


achieved  their  past  successes,  to  describe 
their  methods  of  work  and  the  details  of  their 
daily  lives.  It  seems  as  if  the  same  tendency 
is  invading  the  art  world.  In  the  Walker 
Art  Gallery  of  Minneapolis  a  prominent 
place  was  recently  accorded  to  a  palette 
that  was  once  Rosa  Bonheur's.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  one  used,  forty  years  ago, 
in  painting  her  famous  '*  Horse  Fair." 
The  paint  smeared  bit  of  wood  may  be  of 


interest  as  a  relic,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
real  artistic  importance  can  attach  to  it. 
»  *  »  * 

An  American  painter  who  visited  Josef 
Israels  last  summer  at  his  home  in  The 
Hague,  communicates  to  the  Art  Amateur 
some  remarks  made  by  the  veteran  leader 
of  the  contemporary  Dutch  school — re- 
marks that  touch  our  weakest  spot. 

"Why  do  Ameri5gfj5g^^JpJ^^^ii<^to 
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"A  Prude  on  the  Prowl." 
From  tkt  fainting  bf  M.  Banluit — By  prrmiuiun  of  tkt  Btrltn  Pk<d<>,/rafkie  Conif-any,  fX  EaH  23d  St.,  N*w  Yi-rk. 


paint?'*  Mynheer  Israels  inquired.  "Is 
there  nothing  to  paint  in  America?  '* 

This  query  is  not  unanswerable,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory'  defense  to 
the  next  home  thrust : 

*'  Have  you  in  your  country  any  painter 
who  is  typically  American  in  his  work  ?  I 
know  you  have  plenty  of  good  painters,  but 
have  you  any  American  artists  ?' ' 


This  is  a  point  that  MrNSKY's  has  often 
made— our  need  of  a  native  art  that  shall 
smack  of  its  native  soil.  The  highest  tech- 
nical skill,  the  best  fruits  of  taste,  training, 
and  culture,  are  not  uncommon  with  us ;  a 
distinctive  individuality  is  all  too  rare. 
*  *  #  * 

As  the  bicycle  has  made  its  way  to  the 
front  as  a  factor  i2?i^p^6e6?^Roy^i>0^^l€^' 
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"  Her  Reflection." 
Frvm  tkt  fHiinting  by  Jula  Maekard. 


the  mirror  of  life,  is  sure  to  reflect  the  glint 
of  the  steel  steed's  flashing  spokes.  Espe- 
cially in  its  higher  lines,  art  is  slow  to 
assimilate  new  material,  and  painters  have 
hitherto  avoided  the  flying  wheel ;  but  we 
expect  to  see  it  in  this  winter's  exhibitions. 
We  have  called  the  cycle  "  new  "  material. 


There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The 
Art  Interchange  recalls  the  fact  that  in  a  lit- 
tle English  country  church — ^at  Stoke  Pogis, 
near  Windsor — there  is  a  painted  window 
about  a  hundred  years  old,  in  which  is  re- 
presented a  man  riding  a  bicycle,  amid  a 
crowd  of  interested  ^^JiJcjy^g^^uUVlV:: 
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GENERAL  CHARLES  H.  TAYLOR. 

H^/ial  he  is  J  and  what  he  has  done — His  place  in  journalism,  and  his  influence  as  the 
creator  and  manager  of  a  great  daily  newspaper. 


'"'P*HE  strongest  man  in  New  England 
1  journalism  today  is  General  Charles 
H.  Taylor.  The  Boston  Globe  is  the 
creation  of  his  genius.  When  he  took  its 
management  twenty  odd  years  ago,  it  had 
the  smallest  circulation  of  any  paper  in 
Boston  ;  today  it  has  the  largest,  and  indeed 
is  one  of  the  few  most  widely  circulated 
newspapers  in  the  United  States.  The  bed 
rock  of  Taylor's  journalism  is  common 
sense,  and  there  is  no  better  foundation  for 
a  journalist.      Without  it  all  the   literary 


training  in  the  world  can  never  lift  one  to 
a  height  of  more  than  two  or  three  stories. 
The  "sky  scrapers" — the  twenty  and 
twenty  five  story  structures — are  built  on 
this  same  foundation  of  common  sense.  It 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  sustain  towering 
height.  There  are  journalists  in  New  Eng- 
land—  many  of  them,  perhaps — who  are 
stronger  in  grooves  than  Taylor — men  who 
can  write  a  more  graceful  editorial,  a  pret- 
tier poem,  edit  a  manuscript  better,  get  up 
a  more  *'  catchy  "  head  line,  say  something 
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wittier,  more  satirical — but  in  all  round 
ability,  in  keen  insight,  subtle  judgment, 
there  is  not  a  man  of  all  the  Puritans  his 
equal.  But  Taylor  is  broader  than  the 
confines  of  New  England.  He  is  national. 
He  is  in  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
fession everywhere — is  one  of  them. 
Though  a  comparatively  young  man  him- 
self, he  is  in  a  sense  the  father  of  more 
successful  journalists  than  any  other  man 
among  us.  He  has  developed  them  by  the 
kindly  interest  he  has  taken  in  them,  by 
the  advice  he  has  given  them,  by  the  en- 
couragement he  has  infused  into  them,  by 
the  aid  he  has  extended  to  them,  by  the 


example  he  has  set  before  them.  There  is 
no  business  that  calls  for  the  capacity  for 
hard  work,  for  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  for  so  accurate  an  appreciation  of 
public  taste,  for  the  force,  the  decision,  the 
executive  qualities,  the  alertness,  and  the 
ability  to  put  things  attractively,  graphic- 
ally, concisely,  truthfully — there  is  no  busi- 
ness, I  repeat,  that  as  a  whole  demands  so 
much  of  the  mental  and  physical  energy  of 
the  man  at  its  head  as  journalism.  General 
Taylor  has  these  qualities,  and  it  is  because 
of  these  qualities  that  the  Globe  is  the  big- 
gest money  making  proposition  of  all  the 
publishing  interests  of  New  England. 

Frank  A.  Munsey. 
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BONAPARTE. 

He  loved  the  fray  as  petrels  love  the  sands, 
And  wave  worn  rocks,  and  ocean's  stormy  waste  ; 
It  was  his  own  calm  home,  wherein  he  traced 
Vast  empires  he  should  found  in  puissant  lands. 
Unblanched,  while  flashed  a  thousand  levin  brands. 
Would  he  survey  the  battle's  fiery  haste  ; 
And  wheresoe'er  with  visage  stern  he  faced. 
He  pointed  victory  there  with  fateful  hands. 
What  though  he  walked  an  exile  on  the  shore 
Of  far  Helena,  a  world  conqueror  he  ! 
In  the  tumultuous  thunders  of  the  sea, 

He  fought  new  battles  ;  and  his  kindling  glance 
Saw  allied  nations  crushed,  enslaved,  and  o'er 
Them  all  the  lifted  sword  of  victor  France. 

Henry  Jerome^tockardx 
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Mme.  Eames  Story  is  gaining  a  reputa- 
tion for  originality  of  conception  in  a  new 
role  which  critics  of  even  a  year  or  two  ago 
would     never    have    allowed    her.       Few 


sibilities  which  even  the  greatest  Wagnerian 
heroines  had  never  developed.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  we  should  see  her  in  this  part 
in  America,  but  her  plans  were  changed 


Lola  Beeth. 
i-'rom  a  i-Aotofrafh  bf  AdiU,  I'itnna. 


people  realize  how  young  she  is.  She  came 
out  as  a  prima  donna  before  she  was  past 
early  girlhood,  equipped  with  a  dignity  and 
stately  beauty  which  added  to  her  years. 
Last  summer,  in  London,  her  rendering  of 
Elizabeth  m  *'Tannhauser  "  revealed  pos- 


She  was  about  to  sign  a  contract  for  a  tour 
of  Europe,  singing  chiefly  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  Vienna,  when  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band's father  called  her  to  Rome. 

Without  any  doubt,  Eames  will  be  a  suc- 
cess in  St.  Petersburg.     Her  large  magnifi- 
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Ruggiero  Leoncavallo. 
Fnm  «  jJutogrmpli  (f  Quiyomi  A  Aomi,  Milam, 


cence  of  voice  and  physique  will  appeal  to 
the  Slav.  We  must  take  pride  in  her  as 
the  most  remarkable  American  prima  donna. 
Patti  made  her  d^but  in  America,  Albani 
was  a  Canadian,  Sanderson  and  Van  Zandt 
belong  to  us,  but  Nordica  and  Eames  are 
the  two  distinctively  American  singers 
whose  reputations  are  world  wide. 

A  great  many  stories  have  been  told  of 
Mme.  Eames'  quiet  and  forceful  nature. 
Storms  beat  about  her,  but  her  splendid 
tranquillity  is  undisturbed.  From  the  days 
when  she  left  Marchesi  to  become  a  prima 
donna,  she  has  held  her  own  with  everj-- 
body.  At  twenty  two  she  married  a  young 
artist  with  his  own  way  to  make,  but  even 
that  has  been  a  triumph,  for  Julian  Story 
bids  fair  to  be  as  famous  as  his  wife.  After 
all  the  gossip  concerning  tlie  quarrels  be- 
tween Eames  and  Calv^,  it  now  comes  out 


that  Eames  never  even  inquired  into  the 
subject  of  Calv^'s  rages,  and  that  this  year, 
when  the  fiery  Spanish  woman  offered  her 
hand,  Eames  accepted  it  as  though  nothing 
had  happened. 

*  *  *  * 

Mme.  Eames  is  the  idol  of  the  American 
girls  who  are  abroad  for  musical  culture,  and 
no  one  is  more  appreciative  of  their  struggles. 
They  go  to  her  home  in  the  Place  des  Etats 
Unis,  where  she  has  recently  spent  most  of 
her  time  in  studying  German  for  her  new 
Wagner  roles.  There  are  in  Paris  a  very 
large  number  of  American  students,  all  of 
whom  expect  to  come  back  queens  of  song. 

A  great  many  concert  singers  go  to  the 
French  capital  for  the  "  polish  "  which  they 
must  have  before  they  can  hope  for  operatic 
work.  Mabel  Harper,  of  whom  a  portrait 
is  given  on  page  285,  is  one  of  these  who 
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has  attracted  the  attentiou  of  the  critics 
who    watch    the    students    for    promising 

material. 

*  *  *  * 

Although  neither  Barnes,  Sanderson, 
nor  Van  Zandt  are  coming  over  this  year, 
there  will  be  several  American  singers  in 
Mr.  Abbey's  forces.     After  Nordica,  Marie 


critics  were  so  enthusiastic  over  her  singing 
last  year  that  Siegfried  Wagner  traveled  tx> 
Paris  specially  to  see  her  as  Venus  in 
"  Tannhauser."  In  Vienna,  too,  she  has 
long  been  popular  in  leading  romantic  r61es. 
This  is  her  first  visit  to  America. 

Miss  Beeth's  figure  and  face  have  some- 
thing which   suggests    Wagtterian    music. 


r 


Pietro  Mascagni. 


Engle  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent.  Of 
the  new  sopranos,  Frances  Saville  was  born 
in  San  Francisco,  Clara  Hunt  in  Boston. 
Sophie  Traubmann,  who  comes  with  them,  is 
a  New  York  girl  who  has  been  singing  and 
studying  for  five  years  in  Europe  since  she 
was  last  heard  here. 

«  *  *  * 

A  German  who  becomes  a  favorite  in 
Paris  must  have  ability  of  a  high  order  to 
level  prejudices  for  the  foundation  of  a  good 
impression.  Lola  Beeth,  who  is  one  of  the 
leading  sopranos  of  the  Metropolitan  com- 
pany this  year,  is  one  of  the  few  singers 
from  beyond  the  Rhine  to  win  artistic 
triumphs  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  French 


There  is  ranch  about  her  that  is  individual 
and  distinctive.  Her  personality  commands 
attention.  She  is  what  the  French  call 
'*full  of  temperament,"  and  it  is  a  temper- 
ament which  highly  emphasizes  her  singing 
and  acting  in  emotional  characters. 
*  ♦  «  * 

We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about  Ger- 
man music  this  year  because  Wagner  was 
prominent  in  London  last  summer,  and  we 
shall  have  his  operas  rendered  by  two  strong 
companies  during  the  present  season  ;  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  young  Italians  are  gain- 
ing the  ear  of  the  world.  They  are  writing 
the  operas  that  are  entering  into  the  lives 
of  millions,  that  are  being  heard  on  every 
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stage.  The  Germans  are  paralyzed  by  the 
influence  of  Wagner.  They  cannot  get 
away  from  his  scores.  They  suggest  him  in 
every  note. 

The  two  young  Italian  composers  who  may 
be  said  to  have  leaped  into  fame,  at  one 
long  bound,  are  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo, 
the  authors  of  *'  Cavalleria  Rusticana  "  and 
"Pagliacci."    The  two  short  operas  have 


know  how  it  took  the  prize,  and  drove  its 
audience  into  such  a  frenzy  that  they  called 
the  author  before  the  curtain  twenty  times. 
The  King  of  Italy  gave  him  a  decoration, 
and  when  he  went  back  to  his  native  city 
the  streets  were  illuminated,  and  a  medal 
was  struck  in  his  honor. 

Somebody  has  called  *'  L'Amico  Fritz  *' 
and   "I    Rantzau"    Mascagni's  *' musical 


Arrigo  Boito. 

Frmn  a  fthel'-jraf^h  bf  Ric«r<ii,  Milan. 


some  similarity,  both  being  laid  in  rural 
scenes,  both  having  unfaith  and  murder 
for  motives.  The  composer  of  **  Pagliacci" 
has  become  almost  as  popular  as  Mascagni, 
though  his  work  does  not  rank  at  the  same 
artistic  value.  The  story  of  Mascagni's 
success  reads  like  a  romance.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  baker  in  Leghorn.  As  a  boy  he 
learned  music,  and  wandered  up  and  down 
Italy  with  traveling  companies,  until  at 
last  he  settled  at  the  little,  out  of  the  way 
town  of  Cerignola,  to  take  pupils  and  live 
on  bread  and  water.  One  day  he  saw  an 
announcement  of  a  prize  for  one  act  operas, 
offered  by  a  newspaper  in  Rome.  Mas- 
cagni had  two  literary  friends,  and  he  wrote 
to  them  for  a  libretto.  They  sent  him  the 
poem  of  **Cavalleria  Rusticana."     We  all 


wild  oats."  In  them  he  has  let  all  his 
mannerisms  and  eccentricities  run  riot, 
with  the  consequence  that  neither  was  a 
success.  But  **Silvano,'*  produced  last 
March,  would  have  made  a  sensation  had 
nothing  come  before  it,  and  Mascagni  must 
be  acknowledged  as  the  most  original  of 
the  young  composers.  Leoncavallo  is  not 
original.  He  is  simply  astonishingly  clever. 
He  writes  his  own  librettos,  and  he  tells  a 
straightforward  story  ;  but  when  he  takes 
so  well  known  an  air  as  "  When  Other 
Lips"  for  the  foundation  of  a  love  motive, 
even  the  ordinary  audiences  will  have  remi- 
niscences. 

Ruggiero  Leoncavallo  is  a  Neapolitan, 
who  was  educated  in  the  conservatory  of  his 
native  city,  and  then,  like  Mascagni,  spent 
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years  in  travel  and  hard  work.  His  most 
ambitious  production,  the  one  by  which  he 
wishes  to  be  known,  is  a  trilogy  dealing  with 
the  Italian  renaissance.  The  first  opera  of 
this  series  is  *  *  I  Medici.  *  *  The  piece  has  been 
favorably  received,  but  the  critics  spend  their 
time  picking  bits  of  Wag- 
ner and  Verdi  and  Schu- 
mann and  Meyerbeer  from 
the  score.  But  Leoncavallo 
is  only  a  little  over  thirty, 
and  he  is  undeniably  clever. 

Although  only  one  of  his 
operas  —  *  *  Mefistof  ele , "  a 
version  of  the  story  of  Faust 
— is  widely  known,  Arrigo 
Boito  has  had  almost  as 
much  influence  upon  the 
young  men  of  Italy  as  Wag- 
ner had  in  Germany.  Like 
Wagner,  Boito  is  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  composer.  Al- 
though he  has  so  great  and 
fresh  a  musical  talent,  he 
has  devoted  most  of  his 
time  to  writing  librettos  for 
his  friends.  The  *  *  Otello ' ' 
and  ♦*Falsta£f"  of  Verdi 
were  written  to  his  verses. 

Boito  is  the  son  of  an 
artist  of  reputation,  who 
married  a  Polish  countess. 
It  was  in  the  retirement  of 
a  country  house  in  Poland 
that  **  Mefistof  ele  "  was 
\vritten.  The  composer's 
reputation  as  a  literary  man 
was  already  made,  and  for 
some  reason  it  was  gener- 
ally expected  that  the  first 
production  of  his  opera  was 
to  be  a  tremendous  success. 
Every  seat  at  La  Scala  was 
sold,  and  the  people  of  the 
whole  city  of  Milan  were 
wild  with  excitement.  Boito  conducted 
his  own  work.  The  prelude  was  received 
well,  but  as  the  opera  went  on,  people 
lost  the  thread  of  the  stor>'.  Instead  of 
taking  the  simple  tragedy  of  ^Farguerite  as 
Gounod  had  told  it  in  his  "  Faust,"  Boito 
had  tried  to  set  to  music — to  the  music  of  a 
six  hour  opera — a  condensed  version  of 
Goethe's  elaborate  rendering  of  the  old 
German  legend.  The  Milanese  knew  little 
of  Goethe.  They  had  never  heard  of  Helen. 
As  the  piece  dragged  on  it  was  hissed 
more  and  more  loudly,  until  a  veritable 
storm  broke,  and  the  composer  was  torn 
from  the  conductor's  seat. 

Seven  years  later,  in   1875,  the  opera,  re- 


written, was  produced  in  Bologna,  and 
scored  a  success.  In  England  it  was  not 
seen  until  1880,  when  Mme.  Christine 
Nilsson  sang  the  leading  role.  It  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  finest  performance  of  her 
long  career  ;  and  now  that  she  has  left  the 


Jules  Massenet. 
»om  «  fJutografJt  bf  Van  BoteA,  fiarU. 

Stage  it  is  doubtful,    probably,  if  the  part 
will  be  heard  again. 

Boito  has  been  writing  another  opera, 
*'  Nerone,"  for  years,  and  now  it  is  definitely 
promised  to  the  public. 

*  *  «  * 

In  France  Massenet  is  showing  the  world 
that  his  country  is  alive  to  the  new  move- 
ments in  operatic  niUKic.  He  has  combined 
some  of  Wagner's  methods  with  his  own 
ideas,  and  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  most 
individual  and  striking  style. 

Massenet  belongs  to  a  family  of  soldiers. 
His  father  was  an  officer  who  served  through- 
out the  later  campaigns  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, and  Jules,  the  composer,  is  his  twenty 
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Laura  Danzigor. 
Fnm  a  pkatografX  bp  Lamfy,  CindmuOi, 


first  child.  When  the  Franco  Prussian  war 
came,  Massenet  had  written  "  Marie  Made- 
leine,'* but  it  had  never  been  produced.  He 
dropped  his  musical  work  and  went  to  the 
front,  where  he  and  Sardou  fought  side  by 
side.  Out  of  that  experience  he  brought  a 
depth  of  feeling  which  made  real  what  had 
before  been  superficial.  Another  factor  in 
his  life  was  the  influence  of  Liszt.  He  him- 
self says  that  Liszt  influenced  everybody. 

"  La  Navarraise  "  is  to  be  one  of  Calv^'s 
operas  this  season,  and  a  triumph  is  pre- 
dicted for  her  in  it.  The  story  is  of  war, 
and  is  full  of  action.  Massenet  is  now  at 
work  upon  the  music  of  "  Cendrillon  "  (Cin- 
derella) which  will  be  written  to  a  libretto 
by  Henri  Cain. 


Perhaps  the  most  promising  of  the 
younger  American  pianists  is  Laura  Danzi- 
ger,  who  has  just  returned  from  Europe, 
and  appears  to  have  acquired  what  a  Euro- 
pean education  can  give  to  a  musical  talent. 
vShe  is  a  Cincinnatian  by  birth,  and  was  so 
much  of  a  prodigy  in  that  musical  town 
that  she  appeared  in  public  before  she  was 
seven  years  old.  At  ten  she  played  to  an 
audience  of  five  thousand,  rendering  the 
Mendelssohn  concerto  in  G  minor,  with  a 
full  orchestra  accompaniment.  She  waft  a 
gold  medalist  at  the  Cincinnati  College  of 
Music,  and  went  from  there  to  Germany, 
where  she  not  only  studied,  but  gave  suc- 
cessful concerts.  Her  execution  is  strik- 
ingly intelligent,  and  charms  with  its  per- 
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sonal  qualit)'.  She  puts  a  coloring  of  her 
own  feeling  into  the  work  of  each  master 
sheinterprets,  andhassomethingof  Paderew- 
ski*s  ability  to  make  a  new  story  of  the 
score.     Anton    Seidl     has    given    her    the 


music,  pure   dramatic   music,  that  he  had 
encountered  in  America. 

••In  Paris,  it  often  requires  only  a  hand- 
some girl,  a  pretty  face,  and — success.  But 
in  America  one  must  sing ;  one  must  feel 


Mabel  Harper. 
/Voir  «  piutogr^fk  bf  SekUm,  Ntm  York. 


highest  praise  since  her  return,  predicting 
a  great  future  for  her. 

*  *  *  * 

Thb  musical  education  of  America  has 
been  a  study  to  the  artists  who  come  here, 
and  now  and  then  one  of  them  remains 
with  us  long  enough  to  say  so.  It  was  not 
long  ago  that  opera  in  New  York  was  a  fad, 
a  thing  to  spend  money  upon  because  it 
was  fashionable  in  other  countries.  Last 
year,  just  before  he  went  away,  Jean  de 
Reszke  spoke  seriously  of  the  real  taste  for 


and  make  the  public  feel.  Americans  de- 
mand fine  vocal  art  and  genuine  dramatic 
influence.*' 

The  appearance  of  the  de  Reszkes  in 
Wagnerian  roles  is  anxiously  looked  for- 
ward to.  The  brothers  have  always  been 
identified  with  Italian  opera,  but  they  are 
men  full  of  dramatic  fire,  men  who  have 
thoroughly  appreciated  Wagner,  and  who 
no  doubt  have  long  had  fine  and  artistic 
conceptions  of  the  principal  characters  in 
his  operas.  Digitized  by  V3UUV IC 
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Famous  figures  and  incidents  in   the  long  quest  for  the  pole — Some  of  the  thrilling 
escapes  and  the  terrible  disasters  of  Arctic  exploration. 


THE  other  day,  when  Peary  returned 
from  the  glacier  clad  wastes  of  North 
Greenland,  it  was  announced  that 
the  failure  of  his  expedition — its  failure, 
that  is,  to  make  new  geographical  discov- 
eries— had  '*  given  a  death  blow  "  to  further 
arctic  exploration,  at  least  for  the  next  few 
years.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  even 
now  the   North    Pole,  the  goal  for  which 


daring  men  have  striven  so  long  in  vain» 
may  actually  have  been  reached  by  either 
of  two  expeditions,  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  feat  has  been  achieved,  we 
shall  not  know  it  for  another  year.  Mean- 
while, while  Dr.  Nansen  and  Mr.  Jackson 
— unless  disaster  has  overtaken  them — are 
slowly  toiling  homeward  from  their  long 
and   perilous  journeys  through  arctic  ice^ 


Robert  E.  Peary. 
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S.  M.  An  dree. 
t'nm  a  fit/doymy^  &y  Flvrman,  SioekAoIm. 

a  rival  adventurer  is  preparing  to  make 
a  lightning-like  dash  for  the  pole — a  voyage 
that  may  require  only  hours  where 
Nansen's  has  already  taken  years. 
This  is  Andree,  the  Swedish  aero- 
naut, who  has  formulated  a  plan 
for  crossing  the  polar  area  in  a  bal- 
loon. But  should  all  these  men 
fail,  whether  they  return  unsuc- 
cessful or  never  return  at  all,  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  their  fate  will 
not  deter  others  from  taking  up 
the  quest.  As  long  as  nature  holds 
before  us  the  challenge  of  the  un- 
known, there  will  be  men  to  accept 
it,  regardless  of  the  aw^ful  risk  it 
involves. 

There  is  a  strange  fascination 
about  the  search  for  the  pole. 
Those  who  have  once  dared  to 
enter  the  fastnesses  of  the  ice  king 
are  lured  back  again  and  again — 
often  until  they  leave  their  bones 
in  the  white  north.  The  stories 
of  Peary  and  Nansen  show  how 
those  who  once  come  under  the 
spell  are  drawn  back  again  and 
again  from  civilization  and  home, 
from  wife  and  friends,  to  the  polar 
magnet.  How  can  this  be  called 
a  sordid  age,  when  such  men  give 


up  the  best  years  of  their  life  to  the  un- 
rewarded perils  of  arctic  toil,  and  find 
no  lack  of  volunteers  to  fill  out  their 
muster  rolls  ? 

The  most  remarkable  discovery  of  the 
last  quarter  century  of  arctic  explora- 
tion was  that  of  the  great  island  of 
Franz  Josef  Land  by  Payer  and  Wey- 
precht.  As  long  ago  as  the  sixteenth 
century  the  daring  English  navigators, 
w^ho  were  then  pushing  their  way  into 
ever\-  ocean  and  sea,  found  Nova  Zem- 
bla  amid  the  icy  waters  to  the  north  of 
Russia.  Bej'ond  this  our  maps  were 
blank  for  three  hundred  years  more. 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1875  that  the 
two  Austrian  explorers  —  whose  ship, 
caught  in  the  ice,  had  been  slowly  drift- 
ing northward  for  a  whole  year — saw 
before  them  the  white  mountain  tops  of 
a  new  land,  to  which  they  gave  their 
emperor's  name.  They  found  it  to  be 
a  large  island,  or  group  of  islands  joined 
by  huge  sheets  of  ice.  One  of  its  gla- 
ciers comes  down  to  the  sea  with  a  width 
of  no  less  than  sixty  miles,  proving  that 
there  must  be  a  great  inland  area  for  the 
formation  of  so  colossal  a  river  of  ice. 
It  may  be  almost  continental  in  size, 
stretching  as  far  as  the  pole,  which  is 

about  five  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 

furthest  point  yet  reached. 


Mrs.  R.  E.  Peary. 
from  a  {Jtatogmph  bp  Ovtfkviul,  PliiladtlfAiiU^'^*  T 
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General  Aooiphus  W.  Greely. 


This  is  the  line  of  attack  chosen  by 
Frederick  G.  Jackson,  who  is  in  command 
of  the  expedition  sent  out  last  year  by  a 
wealthy  Englishman,  a  Mr.  Harmsworth. 
Jackson  has  no  ship.  A  steam  yacht  took 
him  to  Franz  Josef  Land,  where  he  spent 
the  winter  of  1894-95  securely  sheltered  in 
double  walled  houses  which  he  carried  with 
liim.  The  yacht  was  to  have  returned  to 
Bngland  at  once,  but  was  frozen  Jast  in  the 


shore  ice,  and  obliged  to  winter  close  to 
Jackson 's  quarters.  Last  summer  she  fought 
her  way  home,  leaving  Jackson's  party 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  their  north- 
ward advance.  They  are  well  provided  with 
sledges  and  Eskimo  dogs,  with  which  they 
will  travel  over  the  snow.  Should  they 
reach  open  water — which  is  by  no  means 
impossible — they  have  boats  into  which  all 
their  equipments  can  be  loaded 
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Baron  Nordenskjold. 
n  •  fJtatoffrapk  hf  tkt  Btrlin  Pki^frapkie  ikrmfanp  afttr  At  paintinff  bf  Vvk  i 


At  tlie  present  moment,  if  no  accident 
has  befallen  him,  Jackson  is  encamped  for 
the  long,  dark  arctic  winter,  somewhere  on 
his  wa)'  toward  the  pole.  He  has  not  seen 
the  sun  for  several  weeks,  and  will  not  see 
it  again  before  the  ist  of  March.  But  he 
should  have  plenty  of  provisions — even  of 
fresh  meat,  for  bears  are  abundant  on 
Franz  Josef  Land,  and  no  refrigerator  is 
needed  to  keep  their  flesh  palatable  ;  and 


although  he  is  probably  wintering  further 
north  than  man  ever  wintered  before,  he 
may  experience  no  severer  temperatures- 
than  the  terrible  cold  endured  by  Greely 
and  Peary  on  the  northern  shores  of  Green- 
land. For  some  reason  that  is  not  fully 
understood,  the  climate  of  his  longitude  is 
decidedly  milder  than  that  of  the  northern- 
most extension  of  America. 
Dr.   Fridtjof  Nansen's  undertaking  is  a 
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still  more  adventurous  one  than  Jackson's. 
It  is  based  upon  a  remarkable  theory.  Its 
origin  goes  back  to  the  ill  fated  American  ex- 
pedition commanded  by  Lieutenant  George 
W.  De  Long.  De  Long's  ship,  the  Jeannette 
—equipped  for  him  by  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald — was 
caught  in  the  ice  off  the  Siberian  coast,  and 
was  carried  northward,  until  she  was  crushed 
and  shattered  to  pieces,  by  an  ocean  current 
whose  speed  was  as  great  as  eight  miles  a 
day.  Had  she  continued  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, she  would  have  reached  the  pole,  and 
passing  it,  would  have  been  borne  into  the 
North  Atlantic  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  Greenland.  On  that  very  coast,  three 
years  later,  some  of  her  gear  was  actually 
found. 

Arguing  from  this,  and  supporting  his 
theory  with  other  facts  that  need  not  be 
rehearsed.  Dr.  Nansen  formed  the  bold  idea 
of  drifting  to  the  pole  with  the  Siberian  ice. 
His  ship,  the  Fram  (the  word  is  the  Nor- 
wegian for  **  forward  "),  has  been  specially 
designed  for  resistance  to  the  dangerous 
floes,  and  it  is  provisioned  for  five  years.  He 
sailed  from  Christiania  in  June,  1893,  and  two 
months  later  he  was  last  reported  off  the 
Siberian  coast.  Then  and  there  he  disap- 
peared into  the  unknown,  and  it  is  perhaps 
about  an  even  chance  whether  he  will  ever 
be  heard  of  again. 

Andree's  balloon  project  sounds  almost 
like  an  emanation  of  the  prolific  species  of 
inventive  genius  ordinarily  classified  as 
**  cranks."  Nevertheless,  its  originator  is  a 
practical  and  experienced  aeronaut,  whose 
plans  have  received  scientific  approval.  He 
has  also  succeeded  in  raising  the  necessary 
funds.  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  having  sub- 
s<!ribed  eight  thousand  dollars.  He  knows 
something  of  arctic  conditions,  too,  having 
spent  a  year  in  Spitzbergen  with  a  party  of 
astronomical  observers.  It  is  from  the  nor- 
thernmost point  of  Spitzbergen  that  his  air- 
ship is  to  start,  about  midsummer  of  next  year, 
whenever  a  strong,  steady  south  wind  offers  a 
favorable  opportunity.  It  will  carry  the 
Swedish  aeronaut  and  two  companions,  to- 
gether with  instruments  and  supplies,  a 
sledge,  and  a  canvas  boat.  But  with  all  the 
equipment  that  a  balloon  lifting  three  tons 
can  hold,  it  is  tolerably  safe  to  say  that  the 
slightest  mishap  will  mean  swift  and  certain 
destruction  to  its  adventurous  crew. 

Arctic  explorers  win  their  spurs  as  young 
men,  or  not  at  all.  It  is  a  service  that  wears 
out  its  servitors.  Its  living  veterans  are 
few.  One  of  them  is  General  Greely,  now 
holding  a  high  command  in  the  United 
States  army  ;  another  is  Sir  George  Nares, 


now  a  retired  admiral  of  the  British  navy  ; 
a  third  is  Andree's  fellow  countryman,  Nor- 
denskjold,  a  veteran  of  twenty  five  years' 
experience  of  arctic  travel  in  Greenland, 
Spitzbergen,  and  Siberia,  and  the  pioneer  of 
the  "  northeast  passage,"  which  he  achieved 
by  sailing  from  Norway  to  Bering  Strait.  Of 
those  who  were  these  men's  contemporaries 
in  polar  work,  few  are  left.  It  is  not  strange 
that  few  should  survive  such  fearful  hard- 
ships as  those,  for  instance,  that  befell 
Greely 's  expedition. 

There  is  no  fiction  more  thrilling  than 
that  true  story  of  American  heroism .  It  had 
been  planned  that  Greely  shotdd  establish 
an  observation  station  in  Greenland,  one  of 
a  chain  to  be  mltintained  about  the  pole  by 
several  governments.  The  following  sum- 
mer (that  of  1882)  supplies  w^ere  to  be  sent 
him, and  in  1883, after  two  years'  work,  he  was 
to  be  brought  back.  But  the  plans  were  upset. 
The  first  relief  expedition,  under  Beebe, 
failed  to  reach  Greely's  post.  A  second  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  Nothing  more  could 
be  done  that  year,  and  the  cry  went  up  that 
Greely  had  been  abandoned.  Mr.  Chandler, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  navy, 
organized  a  third,  under  Commander  Schley, 
who  started  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
in  1884.  It  was  believed  that  Greely's 
provisions  would  have  failed  him,  and 
that  he  would  have  attempted  to  escape 
southward.  A  careful  watch  was  kept  along 
the  shores  of  the  channel  that  leads  from 
Baffin's  Bay  toward  the  pole,  and  in  June, 
at  an  old  cache,  a  dispatch  was  found  which 
announced  that  in  October,  eight  months  be- 
fore, Greely's  party  had  encamped  for  the 
winter  at  a  point  not  far  away. 

Instantly  all  speed  was  made  for  the  spot 
named,  and  on  the  23d  of  June  it  was 
reached.  The  rescuers  found  a  pitiable 
sight.  When  winter  overtook  Greely  and 
his  comrades,  their  provisions  were  well 
nigh  exhausted.  Nevertheless,  they  made 
a  gallant  fight  against  starvation  and  de- 
spair. Discipline  was  maintained,  observa- 
tions were  taken  regularly,  and  the  comman- 
der kept  up  his  men's  spirits  by  readings 
and  lectures,  and  by  telling  them  of  famous 
instances  of  soldiers  dying  at  the  post  of 
duty.  Gradually  one  after  another  suc- 
cumbed. The  long  winter  night  ended, 
but  the  survivors  had  not  strength  to 
move.  They  had  not  strength  to  bury  the 
dead — not  even,  in  the  last  days,  to  remove 
the  dead  from  the  tent,  which  had  partly 
collapsed,  but  none  of  its  inmates  could 
raise  it.  Seven  were  still  alive — barely 
alive  —  when  help  came.  Eighteen  had 
perished  ;  another  f<5^tizlJS9}<^eUg¥y 
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have  sealed  the  fate  of  all.  Greely  was  one 
of  the  seven.  He  could  not  stand,  and 
could  scarcely  speak.  "Here  we  are,'*  he 
he  said  faintly,  **  dying — like  men.  Did 
what  I  came  to  do — ^beat  the  best  record." 

Perhaps  the  most  marvelous  escape  ever 
recorded  was  that  of  Captain  Hall's  men  in 
1872  and  1873.  Hall's  ship,  the  Polaris, 
was  caught  in  the  ice  in  Baffin's  Bay. 
Expecting  that  at  any  moment  their  vessel 
might  be  crushed  like  the  proverbial  egg- 
shell, the  crew  encamped  beside  it  on  the 
floes,  in  two  parties.  Suddenly  —  as 
occasionally  happens — the  ice  broke  away, 
and  one  party  found  itself  drifting  from  the 
ship  and  their  companions,  who  were  power- 
less to  come  to  the  rescue. 

It  is  a  familiar  geographical  fact  that  Baf- 
fin's Bay  is  the  great  breeding  ground,  as  it 
were,  for  the  glaciers  that  periodically  float 
down  into  the  North  Atlantic.  A  polar  cur- 
rent sweeps  its  ice  masses  southward  until 
they  gradually  melt  in  the  warmer  water  of 
the  ocean.  In  this  current  the  floe  of  the 
Polaris  refugees  floated  from  the  Greenland 
shore.  Gradually,  as  it  traveled  to  the 
south,  the  ice  became  soft  and  rotten,  and 
the  waves  broke  it  up  into  smaller  fields, 
compelling  its  passengers  from  time  to  time 
to  select  a  new  refuge.  They  numbered 
more  than  thirty,  including  a  score  of 
American  sailors  and  some  Eskimo  men 
with  two  women  and  several  children. 
Their  extraordinary  voyage  began  on  the 
15th  of  October  and  ended  on  the  29th  of 
April,  when  they  were  rescued,  all  safe  and 
sound,  by  a  passing  vessel.  They  were  then 
far  out  in  the  Atlantic,  and  had  drifted  the 
almost  incredible  distance  of  nearly  two 
thousand  miles. 

Such  a  rescue  as  this  is  the  result  of 
almost  a  miracle.  In  t€K>  many  cases  the 
miracle  does  not  happen.  None  came  to 
prevent  that  greatest  disaster  of  arctic  an- 
nals, the  destruction  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
expedition.  At  that  time,  in  1845,  the 
northern  coast  of  America  was  still  partially 
unknown.  Both  east  and  west  it  had  been 
mapped — ^several  hundred  miles  of  it  by 
Franklin  himself ;  but  there  was  an  imex- 
plored  region  between,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  doubt  whether  ships  cotdd  pass  around  it 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  To  solve 
this  problem  Franklin  was  sent  out  with 
two  vessels  of  the  British  navy.  He  disap- 
peared amid  the  ice,  and  never  returned. 
Years  passed,  and  not  a  trace  of  him  could 
be  found,  though  expedition  after  expedi- 
tion was  sent  out,  laigely  through  the 
efforts  of  Lady  Franklin,  who  figuratively 
moved  heaven  and  earth,  at  first  in  the  for- 


lorn hope  of  a  rescue,  and  later  to  learn  her 
lost  husband's  fate.  Not  until  1859  <ii<i 
Captain  McClintock  end  the  mystery  by 
finding  indisputable  proofs  that  Franklin 
had  accomplished  his  task,  but  had  died  in 
the  hour  of  victory.  His  ships  had  passed 
through  the  unknown  tract,  but  their  crews 
had  been  compelled  to  abandon  them,  and, 
after  enduring  three  arctic  winters,  had 
perished — ^more  than  a  hundred  men — in 
tlie  snows  of  King  William's  Land.  The 
"northwest  passage  "  to  China  and  India, 
for  which  English  sailors  had  been  search- 
ing for  three  centuries,  and  for  the  discov- 
ery of  which  Parliament  had  offered  a  re- 
ward of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  was 
found  and  mapped ;  but  the  last  dream  of 
its  practicability  as  a  route  for  commerce 
was  utterly  and  finally  dissipated. 

Of  the  five  explorers  grouped  on  page 
293,  one  is  now  in  the  arctic  regions  ;  three 
perished  there  ;  and  one — Dr.  Kane— died, 
soon  after  his  return  thence,  as  a  result  of 
the  terrible  sufferings  encountered  by  the 
Advance  expedition  of  1853,  which  he  com- 
manded. Lockwood  was  one  of  Greely's 
aides,  and  it  was  he  who,  with  David  I/. 
Brainard,  first  wrested  the  honor  of  the 
"furthest  north"  from  England,  by  plant- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  83°  24^  north 
latitude — man's  nearest  recorded  approach 
to  the  pole.  He  perished  at  the  last  fatal 
encampment  of  Greely's  party. 

De  Long's  name  recalls  another  arctic 
tragedy,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made.  When  the  Jeannette  was  lost,  in  the 
summer  of  1881,  her  crew  made  over  the  ice 
for  the  Siberian  coast.  Struggling  through 
fearful  hardships,  one  party  reached  a  set- 
tlement. The  other,  of  which  De  Long 
was  a  member,  lay  down  one  by  one  to  die 
until  but  two  were  left  able  to  march. 
These  two  were  sent  on  for  aid,  the  rest  re- 
maining behind.  Help  was  found,  but 
when  they  returned  to  their  comrades  not 
one  was  alive. 

Modem  science  has  done  comparatively 
little  for  the  arctic  explorer.  The  obstacles 
he  has  to  meet  are  such  as  invention  can  do 
little  to  overcome.  Nothing  can  equip  the 
human  body  to  endure  temperatures  of  sixty 
and  seventy  degrees  below  zero.  Steam 
makes  a  vessel  swifter  and  easier  to  handle, 
but  can  no  more  propel  it  through  polar  ice 
than  could  sail  power  ;  nor  will  the  modem 
steel  ship  resist  the  '  *  nip  ' '  of  floes  and  bergs 
one  whit  better  than  the  old  wooden  walls. 
Indeed,  wooden  ships  are  still  preferred  for 
arctic  work.  In  land  travel,  experience  has 
suggested  divers  improvements.  Peary,  for 
instance,  in  his  jojir^e^^^oxer  (tJ^^^^ice 
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cap  of  Greenland,  has  developed  the  art 
of  sledge  travel  beyond  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors ;  yet  it  was  almost  sixty  years  ago 
that  Sir  Edward  Parry,  sledging  over  the 
ice  from  Spitzbergen,  reached  a  spot  but 
forty  miles  short  of  Lockwood  and  Brain- 
ard's  furthest,  and  was  turned  back  only  by 
the  fact  that  the  drifting  floes  were  bearing 
him  backward  faster  than  he  could  move  for- 
ward. And  at  that  point — as  further  proof 
of  the  slow  progress  of  man's  northward  ad- 
vance— Parry,  in  turn,  was  not  much  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  beyond  the  latitude 


reached  by   his  bold   countryman,    Henry 
Hudson,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1610. 

It .  is  safe  to  say  that  none  of  the  earlier 
explorers  dreamed  of  family  life  amid  the 
polar  ice.  It  was  reserved  for  a  lady  of  our 
own  day  to  accompany  her  husband  into 
the  far  north,  to  share  with  him  the  sunless 
days  of  the  arctic  winter,  and  to  return  to 
civilization  with  a  child  born  close  to  the 
pole.  What  more  supreme  test  could  be 
given  than  this  that  Mrs.  Peary  voluntarily 
underwent,  of  the  courage  and  endurance 
of  the  modern  American  woman  ? 

Frank  Lewis  Ford. 
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Peari^  and  patches,  powder  and  paint — 

This  was  her  grandmother  years  ago  ; 
Gown  and  coiffure  so  queer  and  quaint. 
Features  just  lacking  the  prim  of  the  saint 
From  the  mischievous  dimple  that  lurks  below 
High  heeled  slippers  and  velvet  bow. 
Red  lips  mocking  the  school's  constraint. 
Fresh  from  passion  but  void  of  taint ; 
This  was  her  grandmother  years  ago. 

Straight  and  slender,  gallant  and  tall — 

Oh,  how  he  loved  her  years  ago  ! 
Just  so  she  looked  at  that  Christmas  ball, 
When  in  a  nook  of  the  dusk  old  hall 

They  whispered  together  soft  and  low. 

She  murmured  '*  Yes,"  but  fate  said  "  No  !" 
Some  one  listened  and  told  it  all, 
And  the  horses  might  wait  by  the  garden  wall, 

But  none  came  to  answer  him  years  ago. 

Yet  standing,  fresh  as  the  rose  at  her  breast, 

Smiling  down  on  me  here  below, 
Never  a  care's  on  her  brow  impressed. 
Never  the  dream  of  a  thought  confessed 

Of  all  the  weariness  and  the  woe. 

Hearts  would  break  were  not  time  so  slow  ; 
Swept  were  life's  chambers,  came  the  new  guest ; 
First  love  or  last  love,  which  was  the  best  ? 

For  this  was  her  grandmother  years  ago. 


A  PRIVATE  CHIVALRY.* 

By  Francis  Lynde. 


THE  lights  of  Silverette  were  beginning 
to  prick  the  dusk  in  the  lower  valley, 
and  the  discordant  clanging  of  the 
piano  in  Gaynard's  dance  hall  floated  up  oi\ 
the  still  air  of  the  evening.  At  the  altitude 
of  the  assay er*s  cabin  the  sou^id  became  a 
harmonious  tinkling,  and  presently  one  of 
the  two  men  sitting  on  the  puncheon  floored 
porch  rose  and  relighted  his  cigar. 

"  That's  my  cue,  Ned ;  I  must  go  down 
and  open  up  the  game.*' 

*'  Must,  you  say  ;  that  implies  necessity. 
I  don't  see  it."  The  assayer  spoke  as  one 
Jdaving  the  authority  of  an  old  friend. 

"  Can't  help  that^  Ned  ;  it's  there  all  the 
same." 

*'  I  say  I  don't  see  it.  When  you  try  to 
make  me  believe  that  the  honor  man  of  my 
class  has  to  come  down  to  dealing  faro 
in  a  mining  camp — why,  Brant,  it's  simply 
incredible  !  " 

"Looks  that  way,  doesn't  it?  But  it's 
God's  truth  in  my  case.  Sometimes  I'm 
tempted  to  put  a  forty  five  caliber  ending  to 
the  thing." 

' '  That  would  only  be  making  a  bad  matter 
worse,  and  you  know  it.  Why  don't  you 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  cut  the  whole 
business?" 

Brant  sat  down  on  the  step,  and  took  time 
to  think  about  it.  **  That's  a  fair  question, 
and  I've  half  a  mind  to  let  the  game  wait 
while  I  answer  it,"  he  said  finally.  **It 
isn't  a  very  pleasant  tale;  if  you're  disgusted 
remember  that  you  pulled  the  string  your- 
self." 

"  Never  mind  about  that — go  ahead." 

"I'll  have  to  go  back  a  spell  first— back 
to  the  old  college  days.  Do  you  remember 
Mother  Harding  and  her  daughter?" 

"The  old  washerwoman? — yes." 

"Well,  you  don't  remember  any  good  of 
her,  or  of  the  daughter,  either,  for  that 
matter.  But  let  that  pass.  I  got  it  into 
my  callow  brain,  somehow,  that  I  was 
responsible  for  that  girl.  I  know  better 
now — I  ought  to  have  known  better  then — 
•  Copyright^  1895^  by  Fronds  Lynde. 


well,  to  shorten  a  long  story,  she's  managed 
to  spoil  my  life  for  me,  root  and  branch." 

The  assayer  got  upon  his  feet  and  swore  a 
great  oath.  "George,  you  don't  mean  to 
say  you  married  that  shameless " 

"  Don't  call  her  hard  names,  Ned,"  said 
Brant  quietly;  "I  shot  a  man  once  for 
doing  that.  No,  I  didn't  marry  her — I  did 
a  worse  thing.  Now  you  know  why  I 
couldn't  brace  up,  even  if  I  wanted  to. 
Let  the  blame  lie  where  it  will — ^and  I  guess 
it's  pretty  evenly  divided  between  us  now — 
I'm  not  cur  enough  to  turn  my  back  on  her 
at  this  stage  of  the  game." 

Hobart  tramped  up  and  down  the  narrow 
platform  in  silence  for  a  little  while  before 
he  asked, 

"  Where  is  she  now,  George?  " 

Brant  laughed  mirthlessly.  "  Do  you 
hear  that  piano  going  down  there  in  Dick 
Gaynard's?    She's  playing  it." 

"  Great  heavens  !  Then  she's  here — ^in 
Silverette?" 

* '  Certainly.     Where  else  would  she  be  ?  " 

Hobart  stopped  in  his  walk  and  flung  the 
stump  of  his  cigar  far  out  down  the  slope. 
"  Brant,"  he  said  solemnly,  "  I  thank  God 
your  mother  is  dead." 

"Amen,"  said  Brant  softly. 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then  Ho- 
bart spoke  again.  "There  was  a  brother, 
George  ;  what  became  of  him  ?  " 

"He  went  to  the  bad,  too — the  worst 
kind  of  bad,  at  that.  He  called  the  turn  on 
the  situation  and  bled  me  like  a  leech  till  I 
got  a  cinch  on  him." 

"  How  did  you  do  it?  " 

"  He  killed  a  man  in  cold  blood  one  day, 
and  I  took  the  trouble  to  get  the  evidence 
in  shape  to  spring  it  on  him.  He  knows  I 
have  it,  and  he'd  sell  his  soul,  if  he  had  one, 
to  get  his  fingers  on  it.  In  the  mean  time 
he  lets  me  alone." 

"He'll  murder  you  some  day  for  safety's 
sake,"  Hobart  suggested. 

"  No,  he  won't ;  I've  made  him  believe 
that  his  life  hangs  on  mine — that  when  I 
die  the  dog^  will  be  let  loose." 

The  assayer  sat  down  on  the  step  and  put 
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his  arm  across  Brant's  shoulders.  **  Tell  me 
one  thing  more,  old  man,  and  1*11  let  up  on 
you.     Do  you  love  the  woman  ?  *' 

Brant  shook  his  head  slowly.  *  *  No,  Ned  ; 
I  never  did — at  least,  not  in  the  way  you 
mean.  And  for  years  now  it's  been  simply 
a  matter  of  justice.  She  was  bad  enough  in 
the  beginning,  but  she's  worse  now,  and 
that's  my  doing.  I  can't  leave  her  to  go 
down  into  the  pit  alone." 

For  a  few  minutes  neither  of  them  spoke  ; 
then  Brant  rose  and  girded  himself  for  the 
tramp  down  the  mountain. 

**  I  must  be  going,  Ned,"  he  said.  •*  I'm 
glad  to  have  had  an  hour  with  you ;  it's 
given  me  a  glimpse  of  the  old  life  that  I 
thought  I'd  never  have  again.  And  I  want 
to  see  more  of  you,  if  you'll  let  me." 

**  It'll  be  your  own  fault  if  you  don't. 
Have  you  got  to  go  now?" 

*'Yes;  there's  a  tough  crowd  up  from 
Carbonado  this  evening,  and  Gaynard'U  have 
his  hands  full." 

**  Wait  till  I  get  my  overcoat,  and  I'll  go 
with  you." 

Brant  waited,  but  when  Hobart  came  out 
of  the  cabin  he  objected. 

**  I  don't  want  you  to  go  on  my  account, 
Ned,"  he  said  ;  *'  it's  not  unlikely  there'll 
be  trouble,  and  you're  new  to  the  place." 

"  New  to  Silverette,  but  not  to  mining 
camps  or  rough  crowds,"  Hobart  amended. 

Brant  still  hesitated.  **  But,  Ned,  you've 
got  a  wife "  he  began. 

Hobart  pushed  him  into  the  path.  "  You 
don't  know  Kate,"  he  answered;  "she'd 
send  me,  if  she  were  here." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  they  entered  Dick 
Gaynard's  dance  hall  together,  and  the 
newcomer  loitered  in  the  bar  room  while 
Brant  edged  his  way  back  to  the  alcove  in 
the  rear  where  stood  the  faro  table.  Pre- 
sently Hobart  saw  the  dealer  rise  and  give 
his  chair  to  Brant;  then  the  assayer  began 
to  look  about  him. 

There  was  nothing  new  or  redeeming  in 
the  scene.  It  was  the  same  perspiring  crowd 
of  rough  men  and  tawdry  women,  surging 
to  and  fro,  pounding  the  dusty  floor  to  the 
time  beaten  out  of  tlie  cracked  piano;  the 
same  murky  atmosphere,  thick  with  smoke 
and  reeking  with  the  fumes  of  alcohol;  the 
same  silent  throngs  ringing  the  roulette 
boards  and  the  faro  table.  Hobart  looked 
on  with  a  shudder  of  disgust.  And  George 
Brant  had  come  to  this  for  his  daily  bread  ! 
Brant,  the  prize  winner  of  his  class  in  col- 
lege; the  brightest  man  in  all  the  class  rooms 
and  the  well  beloved  of  those  who  went 
down  to  the  river  in  boats ! 

And  this  pitiful  shipwreck  had  come  of 


giving  place  to  a  morbid  sense  of  honor. 
It  was  preposterous;  and  yet  it  was  the  very 
fineness  of  the  man's  soul  that  had  led  to 
his  undoing.  But  the  woman — perhaps 
there  was  that  in  her  which  might  make 
Brant's  plunge  into  the  nether  depths  seem 
less  unaccountable.     Hobart  would  see. 

He  worked  his  way  around  two  sides  of 
the  crowded  room  and  so  came  to  the  piano. 
A  glance  at  the  performer  was  enough.  It 
showed  him  a  woman  who  could  never  have 
been  beautiful ;  who  lacked  even  that  sen- 
sual charm  which  may,  in  some  brief 
moments  of  a  man's  life,  atone  for  all  other 
lacks  and  havings.  A  mere  wench  of  the 
dance  halls,  said  Hobart  to  himself;  and 
then  he  turned  his  back  upon  her  that  he 
might  the  better  make  excuses  for  his 
old  friend. 

Gaynard's  bar  did  a  thriving  business  that 
night,  but  the  throng  in  the  gambling 
alcove  thinned  out  early.  The  dance  hall 
was  the  greater  attraction,  and  here  the 
din  and  clamor  grew  apace  until  the  raucous 
voice  of  the  caller  shouting  the  figures 
of  the  dance  could  no  longer  be  heard 
above  the  clanging  of  the  piano,  the  yells 
and  catcalls,  and  the  shuffling  and  pound- 
ing of  feet  on  the  floor.  Hilarity  was  as 
yet  the  keynote  of  all  the  noise ;  but  Ho- 
bart knew  that  the  activity  of  the  bartend- 
ers would  shortly  change  the  pitch  to  the 
key  quarrelsome,  and  wished  himself  well 
out  of  it. 

Brant  glanced  up  from  time  to  time  as  he 
dealt  the  cards,  and  catching  Hobart 's  eye, 
beckoned  him  with  a  nod.  The  assayer 
made  his  way  around  to  the  dealer's  chair, 
and  Brant  spoke  without  looking  up. 

*'Get  out  of  here,  Ned,  while  you  can," 
he  said.  •*  There'll  be  the  deuce  to  pay  be- 
fore midnight,  and  there's  no  earthly  use  in 
your  being  mixed  up  in  it." 

Hobart  leaned  over  the  table  and  placed 
a  dollar  on  one  of  the  inlaid  cards,  to  keep 
up  appearances.  "I'm  here  with  you,  old 
man,  and  I  mean  to  stay  here — by  Jove,  it's 
begun! " 

The  dance  stopped,  and  the  clamor  sank 
into  a  hush,  which  was  sharply  rent  by  a 
string  of  oaths,  a  jangling  crash  on  the 
piano  keys,  and  a  woman's  scream.  Then 
the  two  men  fought  their  way  into  the 
thick  of  the  crowd  around  the  piano.  A 
drunken  ruffian  was  grasping  the  woman's 
arm  and  brandishing  a  revolver  over  her 
head. 

"Ye  won't  play  it,  won't  ye?  An'  ye'll 
give  Ike  Gasset  a  piece  of  yer  lip — by  the 
'Mighty,  I'll  show  ye!" 

Brant's  pistol  was  out  before  he  spoke. 
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**  Just  drop  that  woman's  ann  and  get  out 
of  here  before  I  kill  you,"  he  said  quietly. 

The  man's  reply  was  a  snap  shot  in 
Brant's  face,  and  though  his  aim  was  bad^ 
both  Hobart  and  Brant  felt  the  wind  of  the 
bullet  passing  between  them.  The  crack 
of  the  pistol  was  the  signal  for  a  scene  a  de- 
scription of  which  no  man  has  ever  yet  been 
able  to  set  down  calmly  in  black  on  white. 
Shouts,  oaths,  a  mad  rush  for  the  open  air, 
foiled  by  a  fiercer  closing  in  of  the  crowd 
around  the  piano  ;  all  this  while  Brant's  as- 
sailant leveled  his  weapon  and  fired  again. 
At  the  same  instant  the  woman  started  to 
her  feet,  and  the  bullet  intended  for  Brant 
struck  her  fairly  in  the  breast.  Hobart 
heard  the  snap  of  the  steel  corset  stays,  and 
saw  Brant,  catching  her  as  she  reeled,  fire 
once,  twice,  thrice  at  the  desperado.  Then 
the  assay er  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a  shout 
that  dominated  the  tumult. 

"  Silverettes !  Out  with  them — they've 
killed  a  woman  !  " 

There  was  a  fierce  affray,  a  suiging 
charge,  and  when  the  place  was  cleared 
Hobart  came  back  and  found  Brant  on  his 
knees  beside  the  woman.  The  light  was 
poor,  but  it  was  good  enough  to  show  that 
she  was  past  help.  None  the  less,  he  asked 
quickly,  "Is  there  a  doctor  in  the  camp, 
George  ? ' ' 

Brant  shook  his  head  and  rose.  "  No, 
but  she  doesn't  need  one — she's  dead." 

Hobart  grasped  the  situation  with  quick 
prescience.  "  Then  you've  nothing  to  stay 
here  for ;  let's  get  out  while  we  can."  The 
din  of  the  street  battle  rang  clamorous  on 
the  front,  and  he  took  Brant's  arm  to  lead 
him  away  in  the  opposite  direction.  *  *  Come 
on,"  he  urged;  **  they'll  be  back  here 
presently,  and  you've  nothing  to  fight  for 
now." 

"No."  Brant  took  a  step  toward  the 
alcove,  and  then  broke  away  to  dart  back  to 
the  piano.  The  wounded  man  was  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  trying  to  drag  himself 
out  of  the  room.  Brant  was  quick,  but  Ho- 
bart pinioned  him  before  the  revolver  was 
half  drawn. 

"That  would  be  murder,  man  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  come  along  out  of  this !  " 

Brant  yielded  reluctantly,  and  the  two 
men  climbed  out  of  the  back  window  and 
made  their  way  in  silence  up  to  the  assay- 
er*s  cabin.  Not  until  they  were  safe  within 
its  walls  did  Hobart  open  his  mouth  ;  then 
he  spoke  tersely  and  to  the  point. 

"Four  hours  ago,  George,  you  gave  me 
your  reason  for  not  turning  your  back  on 
your  shame,  and  I  had  nothing  to  say. 
Now  the  reason  is  removed,  and  you've  had 


an  object  lesson  that  ought  to  last  you  as 
long  as  you  live.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

Brant  spread  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of 
helplessness.  •  •  What  else  am  I  good  for  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  That  question  is  unworthy  of  you,  and 
you  know  it.  You  have  your  profession, 
and  without  it  you  could  still  do  as  well  as 
another." 

Brant  held  his  peace,  and  walked  thought- 
fully up  and  down  the  narrow  floor  space. 
When  he  had  fought  his  battle,  he  stopped, 
and  sat  down  opposite  the  assayer. 

"I'm  not  in  love  with  it — I  think  you 
know  that,  Ned.  All  these  years  I've  had 
a  yearning  for  decency  and  clean  living 
and  respectability,  that  I  couldn't  strangle, 
do  what  I  would.  So  you'll  understand 
that  I'm  not  halting  between  two  opinions. 
It's  simply  this — can  a  man  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  and  bury  such  a  past  as  mine  without 
being  beset  by  a  constant  fear  of  its  resur- 
rection ?  Won't  it  come  up  and  slap  him 
in  the  face  about  the  time  he  thinks  he's 
got  it  decently  covered  up  and  out  of 
sight?" 

"  No,"  rejoined  Hobart  promptly.  "  The 
world  is  wide,  and  a  few  years  of  one  man's 
life  are  no  more  than  texts  written  in  the 
sand." 

"You're  wrong  there,  Ned  ;  the  world  is 
fearfully  small,  and  its  memory  of  evil  deeds 
is  as  long  as  its  charity  is  short." 

"  Let  it  be,  then  ;  you're  not  a  woman — 
you  are  a  man,  and  you  can  fight  it  out  and 
live  it  down." 

Brant  acquiesced  without  more  ado.  "  I 
was  merely  stating  the  case, ' '  he  said.  * '  You 
saved  my  worthless  life  tonight,  Ned,  and 
I'll  do  with  it  whatever  you  say." 

"That's  more  like  the  George  Brant  I 
used  to  know.  And  this  is  what  I  say  :  I 
know  a  trail  across  Jack  Mountain  that  will 
take  us  to  the  railroad  in  three  hours.  There 
is  no  station,  but  there's  a  side  track  for 
the  Hoopoee  Mine  ;  and  you  can  build  a 
fire  to  flag  the  east  bound  train.  Have  you 
money?" 

"Yes." 

"  Enough?" 

"  Yes;  enough  to  try  whatever  experiment 
you  suggest." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  anything  to 
suggest,  more  than  your  own  common  sense 
will  forestall.  Get  into  civilization  as  soon 
as  may  be,  and  go  to  work  ;  that's  about  all 
there  is  to  it. " 

"  How  deep  shall  I  dive  ?" 

"  Please  yourself  about  that ;  but  you're 
a  Western  man,  now,  and  you'll  probably 
do  better  in  the  West.     Moreover,  it  is  not 
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yet  the  castom  to  examine  a  man's  reoocd 
with  a  microscope  out  here.  How  about 
Denver?" 

"  It's  as  good  a  place  as  any;  I  had  it  in 
mind." 

**  All  right,  let's  get  a  move ;  it's  a  stdff- 
ish  climb  to  the  top  of  the  pass." 

At  the  door  Hobart  turned  back,  coming 
out  again  with  his  overcoat  and  a  small 
handbag. 

"  You'll  need  these  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances," he  said.  "There  are  a  few  odds 
and  ends  in  the  grip,  and  you  can  send  it 
and  the  coat  back  when  they've  served  your 
tvim." 

**  I'll  do  it,"  quoth  Brant ;  and  then  they 
set  their  feet  in  the  trail  that  led  over  the 
shoulder  of  Jack  Mountain. 

The  path  was  rough  and  difficult,  and 
there  was  neither  time  nor  breath  for  speech 
in  the  long  climb.  The  moon  was  rising 
when  they  reached  the  summit,  and  Hobart 
pointed  down  the  slope  to  a  dark  mass  hug- 
ging the  mountain  side. 

"That  is  the  Hoopoee  shaft  house,"  he 
said;  **the  railroad  is  just  below  it.  Got 
matches  and  cigars?" 

*•  Yes,  both." 

**  Then  I'll  go  back  from  here.  Good  by, 
old  man  ;  tie  your  courage  in  a  hard  knot, 
and  let  me  hear  from  you." 

Brant  grasped  his  friend's  hand  and  wrung 
it  in  silence.  He  tried  to  speak,  but  the 
words  tripped  one  another. 

**  Never  mind,  George,"  Hobart  broke  in  ; 
"  I  know  what  you  want  to  say.  It's  noth- 
ing more  than  you'd  have  done  if  the  saddle 
had  been  on  the  other  horse.  And  about  your 
— ^the  woman;  I'll  do  whatever  you  could  do 
if  you  stayed.  Now  then,  down  you  go,  or 
you'll  miss  your  train.     Good  by." 

n. 

Brant  flagged  the  train  with  a  firebrand, 
took  a  berth  in  the  sleeper,  and  went  to  bed 
but  not  to  sleep.  Hardened  as  he  was  to 
scenes  of  violence,  the  brutal  tragedy  of 
the  dance  hall  was  too  recent  and  too  terrible 
to  be  put  lightly  aside.  It  was  an  awesome 
thing  that  she  should  be  sent  to  her  account 
impenitent  and  unshriven  ;  and  yet  he 
could  not  pretend  to  be  deeply  grieved  at 
the  death  of  a  woman  who  had  been  an 
evil  genius  to  him.  Nor  did  he  harrow  him- 
self needlessly  with  the  thought  that  she 
had  given  her  life  for  his ;  he  knew  her 
well  enough  to  be  sure  that  she  had  had  no 
such  intention.  But  when  all  was  said,  it 
was  an  evil  deed,  and  the  remembrance  of  it 
might  well  banish  sleep. 


For  his  swift  retaliation  on  the  murderer 
he  took  no  remorseful  thought.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  of  him.  For  three  years  he 
had  lived  in  a  world  where  law  was  not ; 
where  men  defended  their  lives  and  re- 
dressed their  wrongs  with  the  strong  hand. 
Moreover,  his  act  was  strictly  within  the 
pale  of  self  defense  ;  if  he  had  not  shot  the 
man,  his  own  life  woidd  have  been  forfeit, 
and  that  quickly.  So  there  was  nothing 
particularly  regrettable  about  that  part  of 
the  affair,  save  that,  for  all  his  good  will,  he 
had  not  killed  the  ruffian.  And  on  the  heels 
of  the  regret  came  a  dash  of  thankfulness  in 
the  recollection  that  Hobart  had  saved  him 
from  adding  a  savage  murder  to  his  rather 
long  list  of  things  to  be  repented  of. 

With  these  thoughts  for  companions,  the 
gray  dawn  light,  sifting  through  the  chinks 
around  the  window  shades,  found  him  still 
tossing  wakefully  in  his  berth. 

**  I've  made  a  nice  mess  of  it,"  he  mused, 
turning  over  and  trying  for  the  hundredth 
time  to  compose  himself  to  sleep,  '*  and  I 
have  my  doubts  about  ever  being  able  to  live 
it  down,  but  I'll  give  it  a  fair  tiy." 

With  which  good  resolution  sleep  came, 
and  Brant  knew  no  more  until  the  porter 
roused  him. 

'*  Twenty  minutes  to  de  breakfas'  station, 
sah,"  said  the  man,  shaking  him  gently. 

Brant  looked  at  his  watch.  *'  Breakfast  ? 
Why,  it's  nearly  ten  o'clock  !" 

'*Yes,  sah;  been  monkeyin'  wid  a  hot 
box  all  night  long,sah — done  fought  we  nev' 
would  get  anywhahs,  sah." 

"All  right;  I'll  get  up." 

In  the  wash  room  Brant  found  no  one 
but  the  porter. 

"  Light  car  this  morning,  John?  "  he  asked. 

The  porter  grinned.  "Yo'  right  about 
dat,  sho',  sah.  You-all  come  might'  nigh 
havin*  a  special  cyah  las'  night,  sah." 

*  *  A  special  car  ?    Why  ?' ' 

"  'Caze  de  young  lady  an'  you-all  had 
de  cyah  all  to  yo'selves,  sah.  Is  you-all 
'quaintin'  wid  her?  " 

"I  have  never  so  much  as  seen  her," 
said  Brant;  and  he  put  on  his  coat  and  went 
back  into  the  body  of  the  car  to  correct  the 
omission. 

He  found  her  there— a  serene  eyed  young 
woman,  pleasant  faced,  plainly  gowned, 
and  of  modest  demeanor.  Brant  promptly 
betook  himself  to  her  section  with  a  kindly 
offer  of  assistance. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  began,  "  but  we 
are  coming  to  the  breakfast  station,  and 
there  will  probably  be  the  usual  scramble. 
Will  you  give  me  the  pleasure  of  looking 
after  your  wants?" 
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She  looked  up,  and  he  had  time  to 
observe  that  her  eyes  were  gray,  that  they 
were  deep  wells  of  innocent  frankness,  and 
that  her  face  was  sweet  and  attractive.  And 
when  she  made  answer  there  was  something 
in  her  speech  to  tell  him  that  she  was 
neither  of  the  outspoken  West  nor  of  the 
self  contained  East. 

*'  It  was  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me,  but 
I  don't  want  to  trouble  you,"  she  said. 

**  Don't  call  it  trouble — it  will  be  a  plea- 
sure," he  corrected;  and  then,  as  she  made 
room  for  him  on  the  opposite  seat,  he  sat 
down. 

"  We're  late,  are  we  not  ?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  very  ;  the  porter  says  we've  befen 
delayed  by  a  hot  box." 

• '  I  thought  something  w&s  the  matter. 
The  train  has  been  stopping  all  through  the 
night,  and  I  could  hear  them  working  at 
the  car  every  time  I  awoke." 

*'I  heard  them,  too,"  said  Brant,  to 
whom  the  memory  of  the  frequent  stoppages 
was  like  the  remembrance  of  something 
half  forgotten  ;  "  it  didn't  occur  to  me  at 
the  time  that  we  were  going  behind,  but  it 
does  now — I'm  hungry." 

She  laughed  at  this  and  confessed  a  fellow 
feeling.  *'  I'm  hungry,  too,  and  I  was  just 
hoping  for  two  things — a  good  breakfast, 
and  time  enough  to  enjoy  it." 

**  We'll  get  the  first,  because  Spelman 
sets  a  good  table;  but  as  to  time,  I'm  afraid 
our  being  late  will  cut  it  short.  If  you  don't 
mind,  we'll  go  out  to  the  front  platform  and 
so  be  ready  to  get  in  ahead  of  the  rush." 

She  went  with  him  willingly,  and  they 
stepped  out  on  the  platform.  The  train 
was  running  down  grade,  and  there  were 
no  cinders;  but  the  swaying  of  the  car  made 
the  footing  precarious,  and  he  put  his  hand 
upon  her  arm  for  safety's  sake. 

And  she  permitted  it,  does  some  one  ask  ? 
Yea,  verily;  and,  having  never  so  much  as 
breathed  the  air  of  chaperonage,  and  being, 
moreover,  much  too  innocent  and  pure 
minded  herself  to  be  on  the  watch  for  un- 
worthy motives  in  others,  she  thought  no 
harm  of  it.  And  as  for  Brant — if  she  had 
l)een  an  angel  of  light,  preaching  repentance 
and  a  better  mind  to  the  hardened  sinner  of 
the  mining  camps,  nothing  she  could  have 
said  or  done  would  have  touched  him  so 
nearly  as  this  tacit  acceptance  of  his  pro- 
tection. It  gave  him  a  soul  harrowing 
glimpse  of  the  awful  distance  separating 
the  chivalrous  gentleman  of  her  maidenly 
imagination  from  George  Brant,  late  of 
Gaynard's  faro  bank. 

He  had  thought,  in  his  presumption,  to 
lay  the  old  life  aside  like  a  garment  that 


had  served  its  turn  ;  and  here  he  found  him- 
self, at  the  very  outset  of  the  journey  toward 
better  things,  confronting  a  series  of  possi- 
bilities that  was  simply  appalling.  How 
this  innocent  young  woman  would  shrink 
from  him  if  she  could  but  merely  imagine 
the  manner  of  man  he  was !  There  was 
honest  shame  and  humiliation  in  the 
thought ;  and  so  far  as  these  may  give  a 
moral  uplift.  Brant  was  the  better  man  for 
the  experience.  None  the  less,  he  was  glad 
when  the  train  slowed  into  the  breakfast 
station,  and  the  demands  of  the  present  shut 
the  door  upon  the  past  and  its  discomforting 
reminders. 

Having  a  clear  field  for  the  run  across 
the  platform,  Brant  and  his  charge  were  the 
first  to  reach  the  dining  room  ;  and  they  had 
chosen  a  table  and  given  their  breakfast 
order  before  the  other  seats  were  taken. 
As  a  matter  of  course.  Brant's  order  was 
filled  first ;  and  thereat  his  vis-^-vis,  a  hard 
featured  man  in  a  linen  duster  and  skull- 
cap, raised  his  voice  in  remonstrance. 

"  That's  the  curse  of  the  fee  system  !"  he 
growled,  glowering  across  at  Brant,  and 
addressing  no  one  in  particular.  **  I  object 
to  it  on  principle,  and  every  self  respecting 
person  ought  to  help  put  it  down !" 

Brant  looked  daggers  at  the  man,  and 
wondered  how  long  he  would  be  permitted 
to  live  and  talk  in  a  mining  camp.  Here  the 
matter  might  have  rested,  but  the  irascible 
individual  saw  the  look,  and  took  it  as  a 
challenge. 

*'Yes,  sir,  I  referred  to  you,"  he  said, 
hurling  the  explanation  at  Brant's  head. 
**  I  submit  it  to  the  entire  company  if  it  is 
fair  for  you  to  monopolize  the  attention  of 
the  servants  while  the  rest  of  us  go  hungry. ' ' 

•'I'm  sure  you  will  excuse  me  if  I  decline 
to  discuss  the  question  with  you,"  said 
Brant  placably.  "  We  were  the  first  comers, 
and. my  order  was  given  before  you  sat 
down." 

Here,  again,  the  matter  might  have  rested, 
but  the  positive  gentleman  must  needs  have 
the  last  word. 

**What  I  said,  sir,  had  no  reference  to 
the  question  of  precedence.  What  I  par- 
ticularly objected  to  is  the  subsidizing  of 
the  servants. " 

Whereupon  Brant,  who  was  as  yet  inno- 
cent of  the  implied  charge,  took  occasion  to 
call  the  waiter  who  had  served  him  and  to 
fee  him  ostentatiously  in  the  sight  of  the 
whole  table.  The  man  in  the  skullcap 
scowled  his  disapproval  but  said  nothing, 
and  Brant  was  still  congratulating  himself 
on  his  own  magnanimity  when  hostilities 
broke  out  afresh.  , 
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The  young  woman  had  finished  her  break- 
fast, and  he  had  persuaded  her  to  take  a 
second  cup  of  coffee.  When  it  came,  the 
man  across  the  table»  who  had  given  a  similar 
order,  claimed  it  for  his  own.  Brant  ex- 
postulated. The  man  in  the  skullcap  in- 
sisted. There  was  a  sharp  exchange  of 
incivilities,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  young 
woman  rose  to  leave  the  table. 

It  was  the  last  straw,  and  it  broke  the 
back  of  Brant's  patience.  Rising  quickly, 
he  snatched  the  cup  of  coffee  from  the 
waiter  and  flung  the  contents  into  the  face 
of  his  persecutor.  That  done,  he  hastened 
after  his  companion,  stalking  out  of  the 
dining  room  before  the  man  with  a  grievance 
could  gather  breath  for  an  explosion. 

Brant  marched  his  charge  straight  to  the 
Pullman,  and  by  the  time  they  were  half 
way  across  the  platform  he  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  himself  and  ready  to  welcome 
anything  that  might  come  by  way  of  re- 
proach. Nothing  was  said,  however,  and 
they  boarded  the  train  in  silence.  In  the 
seclusion  of  the  sleeping  car  Brant  did  what 
he  could  to  make  amends. 

**  I  don't  ask  your  forgiveness,"  he  said  ; 
**  I  know  I've  put  myself  beyond  that ;  but  I 
beg  you  to  let  me  say  just  one  word  in  my  own 
defense.  For  three  years  I've  been  roughing 
it  in  these  mountains,  eating  at  tables  where 
that  man's  insolence  would  cost  him  his  life 
before  he  could  measure  words  with  the 
mildest  man  in  the  camp.  And  so  I  forgot 
myself  for  the  moment — forgot  what  was 
due  you.  Now  I'll  make  the  only  reparation 
I  can,  and  keep  out  of  your  sight  for  the 
rest  of  the  day ;"  and  straightway  he  vanished 
without  giving  her  a  chance  to  reply. 

III. 

Having  set  himself  to  expiate  his  fault. 
Brant  wore  out  the  day  as  best  he  could, 
smoking  numberless  cigars,  and  pushing 
the  tentacles  of  thought  out  into  the  uncer- 
tain future.  In  the  light  of  his  late  relapse 
into  barbarism  the  process  was  not  a  cheer- 
ful one  ;  but  it  served  its  purpose,  which 
was  to  kill  time,  and  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  to  amendment  brought  out  all  the  good 
there  was  in  him.  Notwithstanding  the 
bad  beginning,  he  was  still  determined  to 
fight  his  way  back  to  decency  at  whatever 
cost.  There  should  yet  come  a  day,  please 
God,  when  he  would  not  be  obliged  to  put 
the  length  of  a  Pullman  car  between  him- 
self and  a  good  woman. 

Having  thus,  as  it  were,  thrown  down 
the  gage  of  battle  to  the  powers  of  dark- 
s,  he  was  not  to  be  easily  overdaunted 


because  it  was  promptly  taken  up.  After 
one  of  the  many  stops  with  the  troublesome 
axle,  the  rear  brakeman  came  into  the 
smoking  room  and  sat  down.  The  man's 
face  looked  familiar,  and  Brant  nodded. 
Whereupon  the  brakeman  passed  the  time 
of  day,  and  immediately  began  to  abuse  his 
calling  and  to  ease  his  mind  in  the  matter 
of  the  hot  box. 

,  "She's  never  made  a  run  yet  without 
keepin'  everybody  on  the  keen  jump  !  "  he 
complained.  **I've  been  chasin'  up  and 
down  with  the  dope  kettle  ever  since  one 
o'clock  this  morning." 

**Who  might  'she'  be?"  asked  Brant, 
with  languid  curiosity. 

**  Why,  this  here  car — the  Hesperus. 
Last  time  we  had  her  it  was  the  back  box 
on  this  end  ;  now  it's  the  for'ard  one  under 
the  drawin'  room — ^blazin*  away  like  a  track 
torch  more  'n  half  the  time." 

**  Keeps  you  busy,  does  it  ?  " 

**  You're  mighty  right  it  does.  And 
when  I  have  a  job  like  this,  I  like  to  have 
some  blame  fool  tourist  come  up  and  begin 
to  jaw  about  the  soft  snap  a  brakeman  has, 
now  they've  got  the  air  brake." 

**  Did  somebody  do  that? " 

**  Yes  ;  first  thing  this  morning — big  chap 
in  a  linen  duster  and  smokin'  cap — same 

fellow  that "     The  brakeman  stopped 

short,  as  one  who  suddenly  finds  himself 
treading  upon  what  may  prove  to  be  dan- 
gerous ground. 

'•Go  on,"  said  Brant  encouragingly. 

*'  Well,  I  mean  the  fellow  that  you  had 
the  scrap  wi th .  Great  Moses,  but  he  was  hot ! ' ' 

"Was  he?    So  was  I." 

**  You'd  better  believe  he  was.  Came 
out  of  that  dining  room  r'arin'  like  a  buckin' 
bronco  ;  said  he  was  goiu'  to  have  the  law 
on  you,  and  wanted  the  old  man  to  wire 
ahead  for  a  policeman  to  meet  the  train." 

"  What  old  man — the  conductor?  " 

"Yes;  an'  Harker  told  him  he  couldn't 
do  it,  'cause  the  row  didn't  happen  on  the 
train — said  he  didn't  know  who  you  was, 
any  way.  Then  I  chipped  in  an'  told  hini 
you  was  Plucky  George,  the  man  that 
cleaned  out  the  six  toughs  when  they  tried 
to  run  the  bank  up  at  Silverette.  Holy 
smoke  !  You  ought  to  seen  him  fall  down 
when  I  told  him  that!"  The  brakeman 
laughed  uproariously,  and  Brant  groaned  in 
spirit  at  this  ominous  hint  that  his  past 
meant  to  keep  pace  with  him. 

**  You'd  better  believe  it,"  the  man  went 
on;  "  he  just  went  yaller  when  I  told  him 
that,  an'  the  last  I  seen  of  him  he  was  up 
ahead,  lookin'  for  you  so  't  he  could  'polo- 
gize.     Ain't  that  rich  ?  " 
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**  Very,'*  said  Brant  grimly  ;  then  he  saw 
his  advantage,  and  made  good  use  of  it. 
**  It*s  too  rich  to  spoil.  Go  find  that  fellow 
and  tell  him  I'm  in  a  bad  humor — that  he's 
safe  as  long  as  he  keeps  away  from  me. 
Will  you  do  that?" 

*'  Sure,"  assented  the  brakeman,  getting 
upon  his  feet ;  "I'll  do  better  'n  that— I'll 
scare  the  life  out  of  him." 

Brant's  level  brows  bent  into  a  frown. 
**  You'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort— you'll  tell 
him  just  what  I  say,  and  not  a  word  more 
or  less.     Now  go." 

The  man  of  dope  kettles  and  rear  end 
signals  was  no  coward,  but  neither  was  he 
minded  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the  hero  of 
the  Silverette  battle.  Brant  let  him  get  to 
the  door,  and  then  called  him  back. 

**  Where  does  your  run  end  ?" 

**  Voltamo — next  stop  but  one." 

"  Then  you  don't  go  into  Denver?" 

"No." 

'*  But  some  time  you  may.  In  that  case 
it'll  be  as  well  for  you  to  forget  what  little 
you  may  happen  to  know  about  me.  Do 
you  understand?" 

"You'd  better  believe  I  do.  I  can  hold 
my  jaw  with  anybody  when  I  have  to, 
and  I  don't  have  to  be  hit  with  a  club, 
neither." 

"  Crood  ;  have  a  cigar? — and  don't  forget 
what  I  say." 

The  brakeman  took  the  proffered  cigar 
and  went  forward,  and  thereafter  Brant 
served  out  more  of  his  sentence  in  solitude. 
The  train  lost  time  steadily,  and  an  early 
supper  was  served  at  the  regular  dinner 
station.  Brant  went  to  the  dining  room 
with  the  other  passengers,  and  when  he  saw 
by  her  non  appearance  that  his  companion 
in  the  Hesperus  was  going  to  fast,  he  sent 
the  porter  to  her  with  a  luncheon  and  a  cup 
of  tea. 

"About  what  I  might  have  expected," 
he  told  himself,  when  he  was  once  more 
back  in  the  smoking  compartment;  "she 
was  afraid  to  trust  herself  in  the  same  din- 
ing room  with  me.  Why  couldn't  I  have 
held  my  temper  just  ten  seconds  longer? 
Here  I've  had  to  sit  all  day  and  eat  my 
heart  out  when  I  might  have  been  getting 
miles  away  from  the  old  life  in  her  com- 
pany. What  a  fool  a  man  can  make  of 
himself  when  he  tries  !" 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  some  one  at  his 
elbow  ;  and  Brant,  who  had  been  staring 
gloomily  out  of  the  window  at  the  wall  of 
blackness,  slipping  past  the  train,  was  un- 
reasonable enough  to  be  angry. 

"I  beg  your  pardon!"  he  began  wrath- 
fully,  turning  upon  his  commentator,  but 


the  pleasant  face  of  the  young  man  in  the 
opposite  seat  disarmed  him  at  once. 

* '  Don't, '  *  he  said  ;  "  I  beg  yours.  I  spoke 
without  thinking,  but  what  you  said  about 
the  fool  making  faculty  calls  for  general 
ratification.    We  all  have  it." 

Brant  nodded  and  the  newcomer  re- 
lighted his  cigar.  "  Going  in  to  Denver  ?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"Wish  I  were.  I've  been  out  a  week 
now,  and  I'm  beginning  to  long  for  the 
fleshpots." 

"  You  have  my  sjrmpathy  if  you  have  to 
stop  over  night  anywhere  between  here 
and  Denver,"  said  Brant,  who  knew  the 
country. 

"  Luckily  I  don't  have  to  ;  I  only  got  on 
to  ride  down  to  the  meeting  point  with 
number  three.  I  have  to  go  back  to  Vol- 
tamo tonight." 

Brant  laughed.  "  Do  you  find  it  cheaper 
to  ride  than  to  wait?" 

"  It's  quite  as  cheap  in  my  case — ^the 
railway  company  has  to  support  me,  any 
way." 

"  Oh,  you're  in  the  service,  are  you?" 

"Yes." 

*  *  Engineer  corps  ?' ' 

"No,  operating  department ;  Im  chief 
clerk  in  the  superintendent's  ofiice." 

They  smoked  companionably  for  a  while, 
and  then  Brant  said,  "  Perhaps  you  can  tell 
me  some  of  the  things  I  want  to  find  out. 
Who  is  your  chief  engineer  now  ?  " 

"Colonel  Bowran." 

"  Good  fellow  ?" 

"Out  of  sight;  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  you  know — West  Point,  regular 
army,  and  all  that.  They  say  he  won't 
hire  a  chain  man  unless  he's  a  college 
graduate." 

"Office  in  Denver?" 

"Yes;  next  to  ours." 

"  All  of  which  is  comforting,"  said  Brant. 
"  I  hope  you'll  have  me  for  a  neighbor. 
I'm  going  to  try  for  a  billet  on  the  C.  B. 
&  W." 

"  Good  !"  exclaimed  the  chief  clerk,  ris- 
ing at  the  sound  of  the  locomotive  whistle. 
"  My  name's  Antrim,  and  you'll  find  me  in 
Superintendent  Craig's  office.  Latch  string's 
always  out." 

"  And  mine  is  Brant.     Quit  us  here?" 

"Got  to  do  it.  Glad  to  have  met  you, 
Mr.  Brant.  Be  sure  and  hunt  me  up. 
Good  night." 

Brant  shook  hands  heartily  with  his  new 
acquaintance  at  parting;  it  was  Colorado, 
in  the  day  when  strangers  became  friends — 
or  enemies-on  X^^-^%^  bT^VSR^g^^"" 
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sciously  dropped  the  **  Mr."  in  an  hour, 
and  then  slipped  easily  around  the  surname 
to  hobnob  with  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  in 
the  first  interview. 

The  little  chat  with  the  chief  clerk  was 
heartening  in  its  way  ;  and  when  the  train 
was  once  more  6¥^ying  and  lurching  on  its 
crooked  course  down  the  canyon,  Brant 
looked  at  his  watch  and  figured  on  the  pro- 
bable time  of  arrival. 

**  Four  hours  late;  tiiat  will  make  it  ten 
o'clock  in  Denver.  Wonder  if  the  little 
woman  will  find  somebody  to  look  after  her 
when  she  gets  in.     If  she  doesn't " 

It  was  the  porter  who  interrupted  his  so- 
liloquy this  time.  The  man  had  been  try- 
ing to  get  speech  with  him  for  half  an  hour, 
but  he  was  much  too  discreet  to  deliver  his 
message  while  Antrim  was  in  the  smoking 
room. 

**  'Bout  de  suppah,  sah;  de  lady  in  lower 
eight  say  t'ank  you,  an*  would  you-all  be 
so  kin'  an'  step  beick  in  the  cyah  a  minute  ?" 

**  Certainly."  Brant  rose  to  comply,  but 
he  was  no  sooner  on  his  feet  than  he  \wis 
thrown  violently  across  the  compartment. 

•*  Golly !  She's  on  the  ties  !"  gasped  the 
negro,  and  the  exclamation  ended  in  a  yell 
of  terror. 

Brant  kept  his  head,  and  thought  only  of 
the  young  woman  alone  in  the  body  of  the 
car.  With  the  floor  heaving  and  bounding 
under  him  like  the  deck  of  a  storm  tossed 
ship,  he  darted  out  of  the  smoking  room 
and  flung  himself  against  the  swinging  door 
in  the  narrow  side  vestibule.  The  door  was 
jammed  by  the  twisting  of  the  car,  but  the 
glass  of  its  upper  panel  fell  in  fragments 
under  his  hand,  and  he  was  half  through 
the  aperture  when  the  end  came.  The 
heavy  sleeper  lurched  first  to  the  right, 
reeled  drunkenly  for  an  instant  on  the  edge 
of  the  embankment  facing  the  river,  righted 
itself  with  a  jerk  when  the  safety  chains 
and  draw  bar  gave  way,  and  then  settled  back 
to  topple  over  against  the  canyon  wall, 
stopping  with  a  crash  that  flung  Brant  to 
his  knees  just  as  he  was  starting  down  the 
aisle. 

The  broken  glass  was  still  falling  from 
the  shattered  transoms  when  he  reached 
section  eight.  The  yoimg  woman  was  unhurt, 
but  she  was  very  pale,  and  the  gray  eyes 
were  full  of  terror. 

**  Don't  faint,"  said  Brant,  wondering 
what  he  should  do  in  case  she  did;  "it's 
all  over,  now." 

**  But  the  others "  she  faltered. 

*•  I  don't  think  the  rest  of  the  train  left 
the  track;  it  was  only  *  the  wreck  of  the 
Hesperus,'  you  see." 


She  smiled  at  that  and  asked  what  they 
should  do. 

*•  If  you*ll  promise  not  to  faint  while  I'm 
gone,  I'll  go  and  find  out  There's  no 
danger  now." 

*'  I*m  not  going  to  faint — ^but  please  don't 
be  long." 

He  was  back  in  a  moment,  gathering  up 
her  belongings. 

**  There  is  nothing  smashed  but  the 
Hesperus,"  he  explained.  **They  will 
leave  flagmen  and  go  on  to  Denver.  Will 
you  take  my  arm  ?  " 

The  wrecked  car  was  already  surrounded 
by  a  throng  of  curious  passengers  and 
anxious  train  men,  and  ready  hands  were 
extended  to  help  them  down  from  the  up- 
tilted  platform.  Brant  put  them  all  aside 
and  lifted  his  companion  to  the  ground. 

They  made  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
and  so  on  down  the  track  to  the  train. 
Brant  found  a  seat  in  the  day  coach,  and, 
making  a  rug  of  Hobart's  overcoat,  tucked 
his  charge  in  comfortably.  Then  he  sat 
down  beside  her. 

*'  I'll  not  leave  you  again  till  I  see  you 
safe  in  Denver,"  he  said;  '*that  is,  not  un- 
less you  send  me  away." 

**  I  didn't  send  you  away  this  morning," 
she  replied,  with  a  smile  that  made  him  for- 
get for  the  moment  who  and  what  he 
was. 

**  I  know  you  didn't,  but  you  had  a  right 
to.  And  after  what  had  happened,  the 
least  I  could  do  was  to  take  myself  off." 

She  did  not  answer  him  until  the  train 
was  once  more  rushing  on  its  way.  Then 
she  said, 

**  I  thought  at  the  time  you  were  very 
patient — and  I  think  so  still." 

*'  Do  you?  That's  very  good  of  you;  but 
I  fear  I  don't  deserve  it.  My  first  thought 
should  have  been  for  you,  and  I  might  have 
kept  my  temper  for  another  half  minute." 

Now  this  youngwoman  had  had  excellent 
upbringfing,  as  will  presently  appear,  and 
she  knew  perfectly  well  that  Brant  was 
right;  but  where  is  the  woman  who  does 
not  secretly  rejoice  in  a  vigorous  champion- 
ship of  her  rights,  even  at  the  expense  of 
the  proprieties? 

So  she  spoke  him  iair,  telling  him  that 
she  was  sending  for  him  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  to  thank  him  and  pay  him  for  her 
supper.  Nay,  more.  She  made  the  next 
two  hours  so  pleasant  for  him  that  they 
were  as  but  a  watch  in  the  night,  and  their 
flitting  seemed  to  push  his  life  in  the  moun- 
tains into  a  very  remote  past. 

And  so  they  chatted  until  the  outl3dng 
lights  of  Denver  began  to  flash  past  the 
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windows;  and  then  Brant  bethought  him  of 
his  companion's  further  comfort. 

**  Will  there  be  some  one  at  the  train  to 
meet  you?"  he  inquired. 

**No,  but  my  street  car  line  is  only  a 
block  from  the  depot,  and  the  car  takes 
me  almost  to  our  door." 

*•  I  will  put  you  on  the  car,"  he  said;  and 
this  he  did,  some  few  minutes  later,  bidding 
her  good  night,  and  standing  in  the  street 
to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  her  face  as  the 
car  sped  away.  Then  he  turned  to  seek  a 
hotel,  and  was  well  up  town  before  he 
thought  of  something  that  made  him  laugh 
aloud  at  his  own  stupidity.  In  all  their 
talk  he  had  not  mentioned  his  name  nor  she 
hers.  For  a  certain  crazy  moment  he  was 
minded  to  run  after  the  car;  then  he  became 
sane  again  and  went  on  his  way. 

'*  It's  all  right,"  he  mused.  **  Denver 
isn't  London;  and  if  I  can  ever  pull  myself 
up  into  the  ranks  of  the  well  behaved,  I'll 
find  her." 

IV. 

JUDGB  Langford's  comfortable  brick 
house  in  the  Highlands,  North  Denver, 
faced  the  west.  It  had  a  roomy  veranda  in 
front,  fenced  in  with  a  flat  topped  railing, 
and  furnished  with  splint  bottomed  chairs, 
and  a  hand  netted  hammock  slung  across 
one  comer. 

On  pleasant  Sunday  afternoons,  when 
Dorothy  was  at  her  mission  school,  and  the 
judge  slept  peacefully  in  one  of  the  ehairs ; 
when  Mrs.  Langford  followed  her  husband's 
example  in  the  privacy  of  her  room,  and 
Will  was  no  one  ever  knew  just  where — 
the  hammock  was  Isabel's  special  conven- 
ience. For  one  thing,  it  commanded  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  mountains  ;  and  for 
another,  it  swung  opposite  that  particular 
portion  of  the  railing  which  was  Harry 
Antrim's  favorite  perch  during  the  hour  or 
two  that  measured  his  customary  Sunday 
afternoon  visit. 

On  these  occasions  Isabel  divided  her  at- 
tention impartially  between  Antrim  and  the 
mountains.  What  time  the  young  man 
dwelt  overmuch  on  railway  matters,  Isabel 
found  it  convenient  to  be  able  to  look  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  mighty  panorama  un- 
rolling itself  in  endless  transformation 
scenes  against  the  western  horizon.  And 
when  Antrim,  finding  himself  ignored, 
came  back  from  things  practical  to  things 
personal,  Isabel  had  but  to  close  her  eyes 
to  the  scenic  background,  and  to  open  them 
again  upon  the  personality  of  her  com- 
panion. 


Conceding  nothing  to  what  he  called 
her  artistic  fad,  Antrim  was  not  unwilling 
to  condone  Isabel's  indifference  to  railway 
affairs.  It  was  a  part,  the  greater  part,  of 
his  life — the  business  of  his  office  ;  but  he 
could  understand  why  Judge  Langford's 
daughter  might  easily  weary  of  railway 
shop  talk.  There  had  been  more  or  less  of 
it  all  along  in  the  old  days  in  Illinois,  when 
the  judge  was  counsel  for  the  railway  com- 
pany of  which  Antrim's  father  was  the  sup- 
erintendent ;  but  that  was  because  the 
Langfords  and  Antrims  lived  side  by  side, 
and  were  friends  as  well  as  neighbors.  Here 
in  Colorado  it  was  different.  The  judge 
was  an  invalid,  a  migrant  for  health's  sake, 
with  gear  sufficient  to  make  him  independ- 
ent of  railway  counselorships,  and  with  little 
left  of  his  former  connection  save  a  pocket- 
ful of  annual  passes  and  a  warm  affection  for 
the  son  of  his  old  friend  the  superintendent. 

None  the  less,  Antrim  thought  that  Isabel 
might  bear  with  him  occasionally,  if  only 
for  the  reason  that  she  would  some  day  be- 
gin to  eat  the  bread  and  meat  of  railway 
service.  That,  at  least,  would  be  the  out- 
come of  a  certain  project  cherished  by  the 
young  man,  and  heartily  abetted  by  Isabel's 
parents ;  and  so  much  Antrim  said  to  her 
one  Sunday  afternoon,  some  weeks  after 
his  return  from  division  duty  at  Voltamb. 

'*I  do  take  an  interest  in  your  affairs, 
Harry,  you  know  I  do.  I'm  glad  to  see 
you  succeeding  in  something  you  really  like. 

But  I  wish" she  stopped  and  let  her 

gaze  go  beyond  him — '*  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
talk  as  if " 

She  paused  again,  and  Antrim  finished 
the  protest  for  her. 

**  As  if  my  prospects  and  your  future  were 
one  and  the  same  thing,  you  mean?  " 

*'  Yes,  that's  it ;  it  makes  me  feel  just  the 
least  bit  resentful.  I  know  I  can't  paint 
very  much  yet,  but  that's  no  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  learn,  is  it?  " 

** Certainly  not;  but  you're  never  going 
to  earn  your  living  at  it — ^you  are  going  to 
be  married  to  me,  and  then  you  can  paint 
for  fun  as  much  as  you  please." 

Isabel's  eyebrows  arched  themselves  in 
incredulous  defiance.  * '  That  is  what  you've 
been  telling  me  ever  since  I  can  remember," 
she  retorted,  *'but  you  know  it  can't  be, 
Harry  ;  and  when  you  talk  that  way  it  makes 
it  more  than  ever  impossible." 

"Why?" 

**  Because  it  .shows  that  you  still  cling  to 
the  idea  that  my  love  for  art  is  nothing  but 
a  school  girl  fad.  It  isn't  anything  of  the 
kind  ;  and  you  and  father  and  all  the  rest 
of  them  ought  to  know  it  by  this  time." 
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**0h,  pshaw!"  said  Antrim,  relapsing 
into  disgusted  silence. 

Isabel  touched  the  toe  of  her  slipper  to 
the  floor  and  swung  herself  gently.  As  a 
comrade,  brother — ^as  anything  but  a  lover — 
she  fellowshiped  Antrim  with  hearty  frank- 
ness. They  had  known  each  other  from 
childhood,  and  the  outspoken  familiarity  of 
such  an  acquaintance  is  not  to  be  set  aside 
by  the  mere  formality  of  one  sided  love 
making.  He  was  a  nice  boy,  she  thought, 
suffering  herself  to  moralize  a  little  while  he 
was  recovering  his  equanimity ;  and  he  was 
capable,  too— every  one  said  that  of  him. 
He  was  barely  three  years  her  senior,  and 
yet  he  was  already  making  his  mark  in  the 
^railway  service.  Still,  he  was  but  a  boy, 
and 

**Why  don't  you  say  something?'*  in- 
terrupted Antrim. 

**  I  was  thinking  about  you,  and  I  sup- 
posed you'd  be  glad  to  have  me  keep  quiet 
if  I'd  do  that." 

**I  don't  know  about  that;  it  depends 
very  much  upon  what  you  were  thinking. 
I  could  tell  better  if  I  knew." 

Isabel  tossed  her  head  disdainfully. 
"Anybody  would  give  me  a  penny  for  my 
thoughts,"  she  said. 

•*  Oh,  if  it's  a  pecuniary  matter,  here  " — 
he  took  a  dollar  from  his  pocket  and  gave 
it  to  her. 

*' Thanks ;  I  want  some  new  brushes,  and 
father  says  I'm  extravagant.  Now  you 
shall  have  what  you've  paid  for.  I  was 
thinking  that  you  know  how  to  dress  be- 
comingly— and  that  you  are  smart — ^and 
that  your  salary  is  enough  to  make  poor 
people  envious — and  that  you  look  absurdly 
young — and  that  a  mustache  would  make 
you  look  years  older — a-n-d " 

Antrim  sawed  the  air  with  his  arm  as  he 
would  have  slowed  down  a  reckless  engineer. 

**  That's  enough — you've  earned  the  dol- 
lar ;  but  you  won't  mind  my  saying  that  I 
can  get  myself  abused  for  less  money.  Do 
you  ever  have  a  really  serious  thought,  Isa- 
bel ?  Take  time  to  think  about  it,  and  then 
tell  me  honestly." 

Again  Isabel's  gaze  went  past  him,  bridg- 
ing the  bare  plain  and  seeking  infinity  in 
the  heights  rising  in  mighty  grandeur  be- 
yond the  flat  top  of  Table  Mountain.  When 
she  spoke,  raillery  had  given  place  to  en- 
thusiasm. 

**  Could  any  one  live  in  sight  of  that " 

pointing  to  the  range ''and  not  have 

thoughts  too  bigfor  any  kind  of  expression  ?' ' 

**  Oh,  about  art ;  yes,  I'll  admit  you  can 
out-think  most  people  on  that  line,"  he 
rejoined. 


**  That's  right — ^gibe  if  you  want  to.  Just 
the  same,  art  is  the  real  reality,  and  your 
petty  business  affairs  are  merely  the  play- 
things of  life.  If  I  could  put  on  canvas  the 
faintest  impression,  the  merest  foreshadow- 
ing, of  what  you  can  see  over  there,  every 
other  accomplishment  or  enjoyment  in  the 
world  woidd  seem  little  by  comparison." 

**  There  you  go  again,"  said  Antrim.  *•  I 
like  pretty  things  as  well  as  anybody,  but 
when  you  try  to  make  me  beUeve  that  the 
making  of  them  is  the  chief  end  of  man,  or 
of    woman,     for    that    matter — why,    it's 

like "    he    searched    for   a  suflSciently 

strong  comparison,  and,  not  finding  one 
ready  to  his  hand,  ended  rather  irrelevantly 
— '*  between  you  and  Brant  I  have  a  hard 
time  of  it  trying  to  keep  my  feet  on  the 
every  day  earth." 

Isabel  ignored  the  tirade,  and  went  off  at 
a  tangent,  as  was  her  habit  with  Antrim. 

**  Mr.  Brant  is  a  college  graduate,  isn't 
he?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  I  believe  so;  what  of  it?"  said 
Antrim,  who  was  so  nearly  self  educated, 
and  so  wholly  imbued  with  the  afflatus  of 
business,  as  to  think  little  of  scholastic 
attainments. 

"Nothing;  only  I  was  thinking  how 
much  a  college  man  has  to  be  thankful  for." 

"  Don't  see  the  point,"  objected  Antrim. 
"Take  Brant,  for  instance ;  how  is  he  any 
better  off  than  the  rest  of  us  ?" 

"  The  mere  fact  that  you  can  ask  such  a 
question  is  its  best  answer,"  replied  Isabel 
pertly.  "Mr.  Brant  doesn't  have  to  talk 
shop.  He  knows  books  and  art,  and  a 
dozen  other  things. ' ' 

Antrim  lost  patience,  as  who  would  not  ? 
"  Brant  be  hanged  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "I'm 
sick  and  tired  of  having  him  held  up  to  me 
as  an  example.  I  wish  I'd  never  brought 
him  here!" 

"Thank  you  for  nothing,"  snapped  Isa- 
bel ;  and  for  five  full  minutes  neither  of 
them  spoke.  Then  Antrim  made  another 
desperate  attempt  to  say  what  was  next  to 
his  heart. 

"  Let's  drop  art,  Isabel,  and  talk  about 
something  that's  of  a  great  deal  more  im- 
portance— to  me.  When  are  you  going  to 
put  me  out  of  my  misery?" 

The  time  was  ill  chosen,  and  she  answered 
accordingly.  "  Don't  be  foolish,  Harry; 
there  is  no  use  in  our  going  back  to  that." 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  he  insisted  ;  "  I've  waited 
patiently  for — let  me  see — ^it's  over  two 
years  now,  Isabel,  and  this  state  of  affairs 
can't  go  on  indefinitely." 

"  End  it,  then  ;  I  never  asked  you^  to 
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He  was  on  his  feet  in  a  moment.  * '  Don't 
talk  that  way,  Isabel ;  I'm  not  going  to 
urge  you  any  more  now,  but  I  want  you  to 
remember  that  I  can't  take  a  jesting  answer 
always.  When  we  speak  of  it  again,  you 
must  either  take  me  or  send  me  away — and 
you'll  listen  to  reason,  won't  you?" 

She  continued  to  look  steadfastly  at  the 
distant  mountains,  and  gave  him  no  word 
of  encouragement. 

*'  Won't  you,  Isabel?"  he  repeated. 

No  answer. 

"  Isabel,  I'm  going  now." 

But  still  there  was  no  re^xjnse.  and  Isabel 
did  not  speak  or  move  until  she  heard  the 
front  gate  close  behind  him. 


V. 


As  for  Brant,  and  the  successive  steps  in 
his  reformatory  experiment  leading  up  to 
the  good  repute  hinted  at  by  Isabel  Lang- 
ford's  praise,  fortune  good  and  ill  befell 
in  this  wise.  After  the  incident  on  the 
Denver  journey,  and  his  recognition  by  the 
brakeman,  he  looked  for  similar  embar- 
rassments at  every  turn ;  but  uphill  paths 
are  not  always  rough  or  slippery  throughout. 
In  proof  of  this,  the  beginnings  were  made 
easy  for  him ;  he  met  no  inopportune 
acquaintances,  and  the  question  of  employ- 
ment answered  itself  congenially  and  almost 
immediately. 

Colonel  Bowran  needed  a  draftsman ; 
also,  he  happened  to  hold  Brant's  college 
in  high  repute,  inasmuch  as  its  professor  of 
mathematics  was  an  alumnus  of  his  own 
alma  mater.  This  and  that,  yoked  together, 
plowed  Brant's  furrow  for  him  ;  and  two 
days  after  his  arrival  in  Denver  he  was 
perched  upon  a  high  stool  in  the  engineer's 
office,  giving  himself  mind  and  heart  to  the 
practice  of  a  profession  which  had  once  been 
a  passion  with  him. 

A  fortnight  later  Antrim  came  back.  The 
acquaintance  was  renewed,  and  Brant  ex- 
changed his  room  in  the  hotel  for  lodgings 
in  the  quiet  boarding  house  recommended 
by  the  chief  clerk.  For  a  few  weeks  the 
young  engineer  went  about  his  business 
circumspectly,  spending  his  days  at  the 
office  and  his  evenings  in  his  room  at  Mrs. 
Seeley's,  and  showing  himself  in  the  streets 
as  little  as  might  be.  This  guarded  walk 
brought  its  own  reward.  Not  once  in  his 
goings  and  comings  did  he  see  a  familiar 
face  ;  and  when  the  sense  of  security  began 
to  tread  upon  the  he^  of  success,  he  ven- 
tured to  take  another  step  and  went  with 
Antrim  to  call  upon  the  Langfords. 

**They  are  nice  people,  and  you'll  like 


them,"  said  the  chief  clerk.  "My  father 
was  the  judge's  oldest  friend,  back  in  Illi- 
nois, and  our  houses  stood  in  the  same  yard. 
I've  known  them  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber anything." 

**  Large  family  ?"  queried  Brant,  hs  Ai  trim 
signaled  a  North  Denver  car. 

"  No  ;  two  girls  and  a  boy.  Dorothy's 
good,  but  not  pretty ;  Isabel  is  pretty,  but 
not — well,  I'll  leave  her  out  and  you  can 
judge  for  yourself.  As  for  Will,  he's  quite 
another  sort — I  call  him  an  unlicked  cub." 

Twenty  minutes  later  Antrim  was  intro- 
ducing his  friend  in  the  cozy  sitting  room 
of  the  brick  house  in  the  Highlands. 

'•  Mrs.  Langford,  my  friend,  Mr,  Brant. 
Judge  Langford,  this  is  the  hermit  I  prom- 
ised to  bring  you  ;  Isabel,  let  me  present  Mr? 
Brant.     Dorothy " 

But  the  elder  daughter  came  forward 
smiling,  and  forestalled  the  introduction. 
*'  I'm  glad  to  be  able  to  tliank  you  by  name, 
Mr.  Brant,"  she  said.  "  Mamma,  this  is  the 
gentleman  who  was  so  kind  to  me  on  the 
night  of  the  wreck." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  it ;  and  Brant's 
heart  warmed  within  him  when  he  allowed 
himself  to  hope  that  something  more  bene- 
ficent than  chance  had  brought  them  to- 
gether again.  Later  in  the  evening,  how- 
ever, it  cooled  again ;  and  the  chilling 
process  began,  continued,  and  ended  after 
this  fashion. 

Mrs,  Langford  (turned  aside  from  her 
magazine  by  something  Antrim  has  just 
said) — **  What  is  that  you  say,  Harry  ?" 

Antrim  (who  has  been  telling  of  the 
rocket-wise  rise  and  fall  of  a  young  man  of 
questionable  Hneage ) — * '  I  said  the  robbery 
was  what  might  have  been  expected  of 
Brophy.  His  father  was  a  thief,  and  his 
grandfather  served  a  term  in  JoUet.  Every- 
body used  to  say  that  John  would  bear 
watching." 

Mrs,  Langford  (with  some  asperity) — 
'  *  And  so  drove  him  into  crime,  as  a  matter 
of  course." 

Isabel—''  •  The  sins  of  the  fathers  ' 

it's  a  part  of  the  curse,  isn't  it?" 

Mrs,  Langford—''  Nonsense  !  This  is  a 
Christian  dispensation.  Leaviug  heredity 
out  of  the  question,  it's  perfectly  barbarous 
to  make  a  person  answerable  for  the  sins  of 
his  parents.  There's  too  much  of  that,  now- 
adays, and  too  little  of  the  other.  A  nuui 
ought  to  be  held  strictly  accountable  for  his 
own  acts,  and  for  them  only." 

The  fudge — *'  And  how  about  the  women, 
my  dear?" 

Mrs,  Lati9^ford — "  They  have  always  had 
to  take  the  blame,  not  only  for  their  own 
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misdeeds,  but  for  those  of  other  people  as 
well — it  began  with  Adam  and  Eve,  if  you 
remember.'* 

Dorothy — "But,  mamma,  doesn't  that 
shut  the  door  of  repentance?" 

Mrs.  Lang/ord—^^  Repentance  and  rein- 
statement are  two  different  things.  If  a 
young  man  were  given  to  understand  that 
every  misstep  would  shut  one  or  more 
respectable  doors  to  him,  the  crop  of  wild 
oats  would  probably  grow  smaller  with 
every  generation." 

Antrim  (with  a  significant  glance  in 
Brant's  direction)  —  **  I  agree  with  you 
fully,  Mrs.  LangiFord.  It  would  be  the 
most*  effective  reformatory  measure  ever 
invented." 

To  all  of  which  Brant  listened  with  oozing 
courage ;  and  it  was  no  comfort  to  him  to 
hope  that  the  view  taken  by  Mrs.  Langford 
was  not  shared  in  its  pristine  clarity  by  the 
majority  of  mothers  with  marriageable 
daughters.  His  case  was  separate  and  apart, 
and  in  it  Mrs.  Ivangford  represented  the  very 
essence  of  public  opinion.  What  would  the 
good  lady  say  if  she  knew  that  at  least  one 
of  her  guests  was  little  better  than  a  brand 
from  the  burning — a  graceless  reprobate, 
whose  principal  business  in  life  had  been  to 
ride  rough  shod  over  all  restraints,  moral 
and  otherwise?  Brant  went  dumb  before 
the  suggested  question,  was  ill  at  ease  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  evening,  and  was 
much  relieved  when  Antrim  finally  gave 
the  signal  for  departure.  On  the  walk  down 
town  (they  had  outstayed  the  last  car)  the 
chief  clerk  harked  back  to  the  discussion  on 
culpability. 

*  •  I  could  hardly  keep  a  straight  face  while 
Mrs.  Langford  was  laying  down  the  law  for 
us,"  he  said.  **  She  has  a  very  dark  brown 
sheep  in  her  own  household." 

**  So?    The  son,  I  suppose?" 

'*  Yes,  Will.  He's  only  nineteen,  but  I'm 
afraid  he  has  sounded  the  pond  pretty  thor- 
oughly. I  haven't  kept  track  of  him  here 
in  Denver,  partly  because  he  has  no  use  for 
a  friend  of  the  family,  and  partly  because  I 
haven't  much  use  for  him ;  but  he  promised 
to  be  a  terror  when  he  was  a  little  tad,  and 
I've  no  doubt  he's  keeping  the  promise." 

**  It's  a  pity,"  said  Brant,  thinking  of  the 
boy's  elder  sister. 

•*  It's  all  of  that,  but  it's  just  what  might 
have  b^n  expected.  The  father  and  mother 
have  one  standard  for  the  daughters  and  an- 
other for  the  son.  Will  has  never  known 
the  meaning  of  obedience,  and  he  has  never 
been  required  to  do  anything  he  didn't 
want  to.  Consequently,  he's  a  tough  at 
nineteen." 


"What's  his  particular  weakness?"  in- 
quired Brant. 

*'  I  don't  think  he  has  any  favorites.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  he's  as  impartial 
as  a  callow  youth  can  well  be.  I've  heard 
more  about  his  gambling  than  anything 
else,  though." 

Brant  held  his  i>eace  for  two  whole  squares; 
then  he  spoke  his  mind  freely. 

"It's  none  of  my  business,  Antrim,"  he 
began,  "and  I  don't  know  how  you  stand 
with  the  family,  but  it's  rough  to  let  that 
boy  go  to  the  devil  without  making  an  effort 
to  save  him.  I  don't  half  like  the  way  you 
put  it." 

Antrim  laughed.  "  You  must  remember 
it's  an  old  story  with  me  ;  and,  besides,  I 
haven't  a  ghost  of  a  chance  with  him.  He 
doesn't  like  me  and  I  don't  like  him ;  if  I 
tried  to  interfere,  I'd  simply  get  myself  into 
hot  water." 

"Just  the  same,  something  ought  to  be 
done,"  Brant  p)ersisted. 

"  I  agree  with  you,  but  who's  to  do  it  ? 
Suppose  you  try  your  hand — by  Jove  !  that's 
the  idea !  Mrs.  Ivangford  wouldn't  thank 
you,  because  she'd  never  admit  the  neces- 
sity ;  but  the  judge  knows,  and  he'd  be 
your  friend  for  life." 

Brant  smiled  grimly  at  the  thought  of  his 
becoming  a  reformer  of  wayward  youth,  but 
he  answered  not  a  word,  and  the  arrival  at 
Mrs.  Seeley's  presently  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation. 

From  the  first  visit  to  the  Langfords'  to 
the  second  was  but  a  step,  and  Brant  found 
it  easier  to  take  after  the  talk  with  Antrim 
about  Will.  After  that,  finding  his  welcome 
all  that  could  be  desired,  he  went  often. 
The  judge  liked  him  because'  he  took  the 
trouble  to  inform  himself  upon  the  subject 
of  penology,  which  was  the  invalid's  hobby ; 
Mrs.  Langford  was  disposed  to  be  gracious 
to  him  because  of  his  disinterested  kindness 
to  Dorothy  on  the  train ;  Isabel  openly  re- 
joiced in  the  acquisition  of  a  critic  who 
could  criticise ;  and  Dorothy  made  him 
welcome  for  many  reasons,  most  of  which 
she  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
strong  room  of  her  heart. 

So  there  were  not  a  few  visits  to  the 
Highlands,  and  all  went  well  until  the 
Tuesday  evening  following  Antrim's  rather 
critical  interview  with  Isabel.  Brant  had 
called  rather  later  than  usual,  and  found 
Dorothy  alone  with  her  father  and  mother. 
There  were  unmistakable  signs  of  sorrow  on 
the  daughter's  face  ;  and  when  neither  the 
judge  nor  Mrs.  Langford  seemed  grateful 
for  the  company  of  their  guest,  the  engineer 
cut  his  visit  short. 
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When  he  went  away,  Dorothy  followed 
him  to  the  front  door.  There  had  been 
nothing  more  than  a  pleasant  friendship 
between  them,  thus  far,  but  Brant  had  been 
watching  eagerly  for  a  chance  to  say  or  do 
something  that  would  lessen  the  distance. 
Here  was  the  coveted  opportunity ;  and 
when  she  gave  him  her  hand  at  parting, 
with  a  halting  excuse  for  the  gloom  of  the 
household,  he  made  bold  to  hold  it  while  he 
said, 

"  Don't  speak  of  it  unless  you  want  to, 
and — forgive  me  if  I  intrude — ^but  is  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  help  you?" 

"Then  you  know "     She  hesitated, 

and  Brant  was  too  generous  to  allow  her  to 
go  on. 

• '  I  know  nothing ;  but  you  seem  to  be  in 
trouble." 

"  I  am — we  all  are.  And  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn't  know  ;  it  will  be  in  the 
papers  in  the  morning,  and  then  every  one 
will  know.  Will  didn't  come  home  last 
night,  and  father  found  him  in  jail  this 
morning. ' ' 

With  all  his  comings  and  goings  Brant  yet 
knew  Will  Langford  as  little  as  might  be, 
and  that  little  chiefly  by  hearsay.  The  boy 
was  seldom  at  home  in  the  evenings,  and  on 
the  few  occasions  when  his  presence  had 
coincided  with  the  engineer's  visits,  he  had 
been  sullen  and  reticent,  showing  forth  the 
fitness  of  Antrim's  assertion  that  he  was  an 
*'  unlicked  cub."  Scanty  as  were  his  op- 
portunities for  observation,  however,  Brant 
had  seen  that  the  mother  idolized  her  son 
and  found  no  fault  in  him ;  that  Isabel 
tempered  her  sisterly  affection  with  a  gener- 
ous measure  of  contempt ;  and  that  Dorothy 
loved  her  brother  not  blindly  but  well.  And 
it  was  with  Dorothy's  point  of  view  that 
Brant  chiefly  concerned  himself. 

'*  Where  is  he  now?  "  he  inquired. 

*'  We  don't  know — that  is  the  sharp  edge 
of  it.  He  was  in  his  room  at  noon,  but 
when  I  took  his  supper  up  he  was  gone." 


(  To  be  continued. ) 


**One  more  question,  and  you  needn't 
answer  it  if  I  ought  not  to  know ;  what  was 
the  trouble  last  night  ?  " 

*'  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  that— that  "— 
she  stumbled  over  the  words  and  would 
have  broken  down,  but  Brant  ventured  a 
word  of  comfort  and  she  went  on — **they 
were  playing  cards  and  the  police  took 
them  all.  Will  has  made  mamma  believe 
they  were  not  gambling,  but  I'm  afraid  that 
isn't  true."  She  turned  a^^'ay  from  him 
and  leaned  against  the  door  post  to  cry 
softly. 

Brant  saw  the  path  of  duty  very  clearly, 
and  he  saw,  too,  that  it  might  easily  lead 
him  straight  to  his  own  destruction.  None 
the  less,  he  set  his  feet  therein  like  a  man 
and  a  lover. 

"Don't  cry,"  he  said;  "we  must  find 
some  way  to  help  him.  Does  Antrim  know 
anything  about  this  ?  " 

"  No ;  and  that  is  why  Isabel  went  to  the 
theater  with  him  tonight.  They  had  planned 
to  go,  and  she  knew  he  would  find  out  if 
they  stayed  at  home." 

"That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  Now 
you  go  in  and  comfort  yoiu-  father  and 
mother ;  I  can  help — ^perhaps  more  than 
you'd  be  willing  to  believe.     Good  night." 

"  One  word,  Mr.  Brant ;  you'll  bring  him 
home  if  you  find  him,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Certainly  ;  and  I'll  find  him,  if  he's  in 
Denver.     Has  he  a  latch  key  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Then  don't  sit  up  for  him,  and  don't  let 
your  mother,  if  you  can  help  it.  And 
you  mustn't  grieve ;  it  will  come  out  all 
right." 

"Oh,  I  hope  so — and  I  don't  know  how 
we  can  ever  repay  you,  Mr.  Brant." 

"  Wait  till  I've  done  something  worthy  of 
payment ;  then  perhaps  I'll  tell  you — if 
you'll  let  me.     Good  by." 

A  car  was  coming,  and  Brant  ran  to  the 
crossing  and  caught  it.  He  had  put  his  hand 
to  the  plow,  and  there  was  no  turning  back. 


TWO  UVES. 

A  STORM  ;  a  wave  ;  a  rock ; 

A  helmless  ship  near  shore ; 
Despair  ;  a  crash  ;  a  shock  ; 

One  shriek  ! and  all  is  o'er 

A  storm  ;  a  rock  ;  a  wave  ; 

Gone  sail  and  rope  and  mast ; 
Love's  guiding  hand  to  save  ; 

A  shout  ! in  port  at  last ! 


William  R.  A.   Wilson, 
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The  Countess  of  Annesley,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  London  society,  was  formerly 
Miss  Priscilla  Cecilia  Moore,  a  daughter  of 
the  old  Irish  family  of  which  the  Earl  of 
Drogheda  is  the  titular  head.  The  Moores 
first  became  known — or  perhaps,  to  be  more 


correct,  notorious — under  Elizabeth,  when 
two  of  them  went  to  Ireland  as  soldiers  of 
fortune,  and  received,  for  their  services  to 
the  English  queen,  the  lands  and  castles 
that  fonnerly  belonged  to  the  sequestrated 
abbey  of  Mellefont.     There  are  Irishmen 


The  Countess  of  Annesley. 
From  ktr  luUH  ]>k<ilograpk  bf  £^u$aHO,  Jjmdon. 
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John    W.  Foster,  Ex  Secretary  of  State 
From  a  fkc4ogr«tpk  hf  Frnnmri,  YokokitM, 

up  to  this  late  day  who  look  upon  the 
Moores  as  "sacrilegists,"  a  title  that  once 
attached  to  the  kings  of  Prussia. 

Lady  Annesley,  the  daughter  of  William 
Annitage  Moore  of  Ammore,  brought  her 
husband  a  handsome  dowry,  and  made  his 
London  house — Annesley  Lodge,  Regent's 
Park — a  center  of  the  *  *  smartest ' '  society. 
She  is  considerably  younger  than  the  earl, 
and  has  a  reputation  as  a  reigning  beauty 
among  Englishmen,  who  have  a  passion  for 
setting  up  the  photographs  of  utter  strangers 
in  places  of  honor  on  their  mantelpieces, 
provided  the  originals  are  good  looking  and 
belong  to  the  aristocracy. 

Lord  Annesley  was  formerly  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  As  a 
young  man,  he  displayed  some  activity  in 
politics,  and  served — before  his  accession  to 
the  peerage — as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  present  countess  is  his  second 
wife.  A  year  ago  she  presented  him  with  a 
daughter  ;  he  has  also  a  little  girl  by  his  first 
marriage,  and  an  eleven  year  old  boy,  the 
heir  to  his  title. 

Few  men  in  the  history  of  American 
diplomacy  have  had  so  varied  a  career  as 


John  W.  Foster,  who  re- 
cently returned  from 
China  with  (so  rumor  says) 
a  f  100,000  fee  in  his 
pocket.  In  European 
countries  diplomacy  is  a 
profession,  and  the  man 
who  pursues  it  expects  to 
be  sent  from  one  post  to 
another  in  the  course  of 
promotion.  American 
diplomats  seldom  hold 
more  than  one  position, 
or,  at  the  most,  two.  Mr. 
Foster  has  filled  half  a 
dozen.  President  Grant 
made  him  minister  to 
Mexico ;  President  Hayes 
transferred  him  to  St. 
Petersburg ;  Preside nt 
Arthur  sent  him  to  Ma- 
drid ;  President  Cleveland 
despatched  him  on  a 
special  mission  to  the 
Spanish  capital;  President 
Harrison  appointed  him  a 
commissioner  to  negotiate 
treaties  of  reciprocity  with 
several  European  powers; 
and,  when  Mr.  Blaine  re- 
signed from  the  cabinet, 
he  became  secretary  of 
state.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  periods  of  his  office  holding,  Mr. 
F'oster  was  counsel  for  some  of  the  foreign 
legations  at  Washington,  so  that  he  was  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  international  affairs. 
After  his  term  at  the  head  of  the  state  depart- 
ment, he  made  a  trip  around  the  world. 
W^hen  he  reached  China,  he  was  entertained 
by  Li  Hung  Chang,  and  created  so  good  an 
impression  that  when  the  negotiations  for 
peace  between  China  and  Japan  were  begin- 
ning, the  Chinese  premier  summoned  him 
to  become  the  Flowery  Kingdom's  special 
representative  and  adviser. 

Mr.  Foster  is  an  unostentatious  citizen  of 
Indiana,  who  makes  no  capital  of  the  fact 
that  he  commanded  regiments  at  Donelson, 
Shiloh,  and  Knoxville  in  the  civil  war.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
but  had  given  up  his  practice,  and  was  edit- 
ing a  paper  at  Evansville,  when  he  was 
made  postmaster  of  his  town,  shortly  after 
the  war.  He  took  up  the  special  study  of 
international  law  when  he  entered  the  diplo- 
matic ser\-ice,  and  he  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  most  thorough  masters  of  that  subject. 
Mr.  Foster  has  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner 
which  suggests  that  he  would  find  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  peageiztfls^KJdj:)%ii6Micon- 
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genial  than  the  command  of  a  regiment. 
He  has  never  been  an  aggressive  partisan, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  held 
office  under  both  Cleveland  and  Harrison. 
He  is  a  good  Republican,  but  abetter  diplo- 
mat. He  says  that  office  holding  does  not 
pay  ;  but  indirectly  it  has  made  his  fortune. 
He  did  not  grow  rich  from  his  official  salaries, 
but  his  diplomatic  experience  qualified  him 


tries,  and  three  times  to  America — ^to  Peter 
Cooper,  Abrani  S.  Hewitt,  and  John  Fritz, 
builder  of  the  Bethlehem  (Pennsylvania) 
iron  works. 

The  Bessemer  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Howe  in  recognition  of  his  •*  Metallurgy  of 
Iron  and  Steel,*'  a  truly  monumental  work, 
the  first  volume  of  which  took  four  years  to 
write,  while  the  second  will  require  as  long. 


H«nry  M.  How*. 


for  such  lucrative  commissions  as  his  recent 
service  in  the  orient. 

*  ♦  »  * 

When  Sir  Lowthian  Bell,  the  great  Eng- 
lish metallurgist,  cabled  recently  to  Henry 
Marion  Howe,  of  Boston,  that  the  Bessemer 
Gold  Medal  had  been  unanimously  awarded 
to  him,  the  press  announced  that  this  was 
the  highest  honor  in  the  profession  of 
metallurgy.  The  medal  was  founded  by 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  and  is  periodically 
awarded  by  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of 
Great  Britain  to  those  who  have  most  bene- 
fited the  industry.  It  is  not  often  given  to 
any  one  outside  of  England,  having  gone 
only  three  times  to  other  European  coun- 


or  even  a  longer  time.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  German,  and  the 
French  SocUtS  pour  V Encouragement  de 
P  Industrie  Nationale  awarded  it  a  prize  of 
2,500  francs. 

Mr.  Howe's  abilities  are  an  inheritance 
from  his  mother,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and 
from  his  father,  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Grid  ley 
Howe,  the  well  known  philanthropist, 
whose  writings  are  among  the  classics  of 
education.  To  the  training  of  the  Boston 
Latin  School,  Har\^ard  ( 1869),  and  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  he  has 
added  practical  experience  gained  by  labor- 
ing with  his  own  hands  at  furnace  and 
forge.       He   has   trav^fi^ec^^^HA^^^ 
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Dr.  W.  Seward    Webb. 
From  a  f'kotojfrapk  6y  Jlman,  A'ne  York. 


Europe  and  America.  He  was  one  of  the 
judges  at  the  last  Paris  Exposition,  and  at 
the  Chicago  Worid's  Fair  he  acted  as  presi- 
dent of  the  jury  in  the  department  of  mines 
and  mining. 

»  ♦  ♦  * 

One  day  about  fifteen  years  ago,  Mrs. 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  who  took  a  great 
interest  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  happened  to 
notice  one  of  the  doctors  there. 

'  *  Who  is  that  good  looking,  light  haired 
young  sawbones?"  she  is  said  to  have 
inquired. 

**  Seward  Webb,  the  son  of  old  Watson 
Webb,  who  taught  the  elder  Bennett  the 
newspaper  business,"  was  the  reply.  "  He 
is  one  of  our  most  promising  young  phy- 
sicians." 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  brought 


her  daughter  with  her  to  the  hospital.  The 
young  people  became  acquainted,  then 
engaged,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
were  married  and  settled  in  their  handsome 
house  at  the  corner  of  Fifty  Fourth  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue.  Mrs.  Webb  received 
ten  millions  in  cash  from  her  father,  and 
her  husband  has  long  ago  abandoned  the 
overcrowded  profession  of  medicine.  He 
found  greater  things  to  do,  and  speedily 
developed  into  an  excellent  type  of  the  suc- 
cessful American  business  man.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  New  York  Central,  at  whose 
headquarters  he  works  hand  in  hand  with 
Chauncey  Depew  ;  he  is  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Wagner  palace  car  company, 
a  noted  horse  breeder,  gentleman  farmer, 
huntsman,  litterateur,  and  club  man.  In  a 
dozen  or  more  great  enterprises  he  is  inter- 
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ested  not  only  as  a  capitalist,  but  as  an 
active  partner,  and  still  has  time  for  his 
many  social  duties  and  for  manly  sport  and 
travel. 

Dr.  Webb  is  proud  to  say  that  he  is  inde- 
pendent of  his  wife*s  wealth,  and  that  he 
has  doubled  and  trebled  the  fortune  she 
brought  him.  He  did  not  enter  upon  mar- 
ried life  empty  handed, 
either.  His  mother — a  Miss 
Crane — was  heiress  to  a 
considerable  fortune  when 
at  sweet  sixteen  she  eloped 
with  Watson  Webb,  who 
was  thirty  six  years  older 
than  herself.  Shortly  be- 
fore his  son's  birth,  Webb 
was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  infringing  the 
dueling  laws.  Secretary 
Seward  procured  a  pardon 
for  the  old  fire  eater,  and 
in  recognition  of  this  service 
the  boy  was  named  after 
him. 

While  his  brothers  in  law 
care  little  for  club  life,  Dr. 
Webb  is  eminently  a  "club- 
able"  man.  He  belongs 
to  all  the  best  clubs  in  New 
York,  and  has  joined 
several  military  organiza- 
tions since  he  was  made  a 
colonel  in  the  Vermont 
national  guard.  Among  the 
New  York  Central  people  it 
is  a  question  whether  he  or 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  is  the 
harder  worker.  His  offices 
and  those  of  his  subordin- 
ates are  conspicuous  for 
neatness,  and  he  lives  up  to 
the  maxim  that  every  man 
must  be  allowed  plenty  of 
elbow  room.  Personally  he 
delights  in  luxuries  with- 
out being  a  slave  to  them. 
Everybody  has  heard  of  his  private  train  of 
six  coaches,  the  most  completely  and  magni- 
ficently appointed  in  America,  in  which  he 
makes  frequent  trips  all  over  the  Union. 

Dr.  Webb  spends  his  summers  at  Shel- 
bume  Farms,  situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain,  where  he  rears  his  famous  hack- 
neys and  blooded  cattle.  He  has  built  the 
Adirondack  and  St.  Lawrence  Railway, 
which  connects  the  outer  world  with  the 
g^reatest  hunting  grounds  and  deer  park  ever 
established  in  these  democratic  times.  Dr. 
Webb  used  to  own  the  entire  territory, 
which  included  most  of  two  counties,  but 


last  year  he  sold  112,000  acres  to  the  Neha- 
sane  Park  Association — a  transaction  that  is 
said  to  have  netted  him  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Webb  is  a  literary  man.  A 
year  ago  he  published  an  interesting  work 
upon  the  Shelbume  Farms  stud,  which  is 
replete  with  tributes  to  the  natural  beauties 


Civil  Service  Comminioner  John  B.  Harlow. 
From  a  fJktografk  bp  B«tt,  IfMAtn/on. 

and  advantages  of  Vermont,  and  incident- 
ally expounds  Dr.  Webb's  views  in  regard 
to  tlie  necessity  for  an  improved  breed  of 
harness  horses.  Unlike  William  Waldorf 
Astor,  who  demands  cold  cash  for  his  liter- 
ary effusions.  Dr.  Webb  gives  away  his 
book,  which  is  handsomely  illustrated  and 
finely  bound.  The  present  critic  is  sel- 
dom favorably  inclined  toward  millionaire 
dabblers  in  literature  ;  but  he  must  confess 
that  he  vastly  prefer*  Dr.  Webb's  practical 
essays  on  horse  breeding  and  kindred  sub- 
jects to  Mr.  Astor's  novel  methods  of  writ- 
ing history. 
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Victoria,    Grand    DucheM    of    Hesse. 
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Major  John  B.  Harlow,  of  St.  Louis, 
the  successor  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  a 
member  of  the  civil  service  commission,  is 
a  striking  example  of  the  merits  of  the 
system  of  which  he  is  now  one  of  the  con- 
trollers. Ten  years  ago  Mr.  Harlow  was 
superintendent  of  city  delivery  in  the  St. 
Louis  post  office.  He  had  held  that  office  for 
many  years,  and  under  changing  adminis- 
trations, because,  although  he  was  a  Re- 
publican, he  had  not  been  an  offensive 
partisan,  and  had  administered  the  duties 
of  his  office  well.  When  Mr.  Harrison  be- 
came President,  there  was  a  lively  fight  for 
the  postmastership  of  the   Missouri   city. 


Several  men  of  business  prom- 
inence were  put  forward  by 
different  factions,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  in  a  dilemma.  Some 
suggested  the  possibility  of  pro- 
moting Major  Harlow  to  the  post- 
mastership.  It  was  an  easj'  way 
out  of  the  situation. 

When  President  Cleveland 
came  into  office,  he  did  not  carry 
civil  service  sentiment  so  far  as 
to  reappoint  Mr.  Harlow  ;  but  his 
appointee  retained  the  late  post- 
master in  the  service,  and  he  was 
still  there  when  Theodore  Roose- 
velt resigned  his  civil  ser\ice 
commissionership  to  accept  the 
post  of  police  commissioner  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Roosevelt  knew 
Major  Harlow,  and  suggested  his 
name  to  the  President.  He  is 
eminently  quahfied  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  the  old  board,  as  he 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  its 
work,  and  thoroughly  in  sym- 
pathy with  it. 

*  *  ♦ 

*'  MON  DiEU,  we  are  too  young 
to  reign!'*  exclaimed  Marie  An- 
toinette when  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  told  that  Louis  XV 
was  dead.     The  queen  was  nine- 
teen, the  new  king  twenty  years 
of  age.  In  these  democratic  times 
of  ours,  government  cares  weigh 
less  heavily  upon  the  sovereign 
mind  ;    still,    the    wiseacres    of 
Europe  shook  their  heads  omin- 
ously when  the  seventeen  year 
old    Victoria    Melita    of    Saxe- 
Coburg  married  her  cousin,  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  her  senior 
by  a  few  years  only,  in  the  spring 
of   1894.     The  Darmstadt  court 
had  then  been  without  a  mistress 
for  nearly  two  decades,  since  the 
death  of  the  well  beloved  Grand  Duchess 
Alice,   Queen  Victoria's  second  daughter. 
All  the  soured  old  ladies  of  the  palace  and 
the  aristocracy  were   ready  to  frown  upon 
the  little  Englishwoman,  who  had  only  re- 
cently left  off  short  frocks;   but  the  first 
grande  cour  held  by  their  royal  highnesses 
after  the   honeymoon  in  Castle  Rosenau — 
where,  by  the  way,  the  late  Prince  Albert, 
Queen  Victoria's  consort,  saw  the   light — 
proved  that  the  pleasant  task  of  finding 
fault  with  the  new  mistress  would  not  be  so 
easy  a  matter  as  anticipated.     This  young 
girl,  who  had  seen  much  of  high  life  at  the 
English  and  Russian  courts,  carried  herself 
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with  a  dignity  that  was  simply  unassailable; 
and  the  stories  of  good  looks  and  graces 
which  tlie  official  press  had  spread  so  assid- 
uously were — to  everybody's  astonishment 
— justified  by  the  British  queen's  "  island 
granddaughter  " — a  pretty  title  which  Vic- 
toria Melita  earned  by 
being  born  during  her 
parents'  stay  at  Malta. 

The  Grand  Duke  Ernest 
Louis  is  the  youngest 
reigning  prince  of  the 
German  empire,  a  good 
looking  man,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic soldier.  He 
earned  his  spurs  in  that 
severe  military  school, 
the  First  Prussian  Guards, 
of  which  regiment  he  is 
"proprietor."  In  mat- 
ters of  government  not 
connected  with  the  army, 
his  royal  highness  is  re- 
puted to  be  little  versed. 
He  shows  an  inclination 
to  follow  the  Kaiser's 
leadership  without  pos- 
sessing very  much  of  his 
chief's  shrewdness  and 
versatility. 

Reasons  of  state  had 
perhaps  less  to  do  with 
this  royal  marriage  than 
with  most  others  of  the 
kind,  for  the  grand  duke 
was  his  own  match 
maker,  and  is  just  rich 
enough  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  monetary  con- 
siderations. The  young 
couple  first  met  at  a 
private  concert  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
and  Princess  Victoria  took 
leading  parts.  Ernest 
Louis,  being  a  composer 
of  some  merit,  became  interested  in  the 
pretty  princess,  who  is  said  to  be  a  better 
violinist  than  even  her  father,  and  the  en- 
gagement quickly  followed. 

*  *  *  * 

Another  youthful  princess  gracing  a 
German  throne  is  Queen  Charlotte  of 
Wiirtemberg,  a  niece  of  the  late  reigning 
prince  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  a  cousin 
of  the  present  sovereign  head  of  that  prin- 
cipality, which  is  a  little  larger  than  Staten 
Island,  but  not  so  densely  populated.  The 
Prince  Regent  Adolph  of  Schaumburg- 
Lippe  is  the  Kaiser's  brother  in  law, 
and  Queen  Charlotte  is  therefore  a  distant 


relative  of  the  emperor,  who  was  once  a 
schoolfellow  and  warm  friend  of  her  hus- 
band's. The  intimacy  between  the  two 
monarchs,  the  all  powerful  William  of 
Berlin  and  his  namesake,  the  insignificant 
kinglet  of  Stuttgart,  is  at  present   not  so 


Ernest  Louis,  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse. 
Fnm,  a  pAUografJk  &y  Uhlenhutk,  Cobmrg. 

warm  as  might  be  wished ;  but  that  does 
not  detract  from  the  Wiirtemberg  sovereigns' 
popularity  with  their  own  people. 

Queen  Charlotte  has,  on  various  occasions, 
proved  herself  a  woman  of  nerv^e  as  well  as 
a  clever  diplomat  and  a  woman  of  affairs. 
When  she  was  crown  princess,  a  drunken 
striker  tried  to  shoot  her  husband.  She 
saw  the  attempt,  jumped  up  in  her  car- 
riage, and  placed  herself  in  front  of  the 
prince.  A  second  later  a  bullet  grazed  her 
forehead  without  doing  much  damage.  At 
the  last  moment,  when  he  saw  the  princess 
in  danger,  the  assassin's  hand  had  faltered 
as  he  pulled  the  trigger.  Charlotte  and  her 
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husband  caused  the  man's  arrest,  and  then 
coolly  drove  off  to  a  near  by  chapel  to  render 
thanks  for  their  lucky  escape. 

Quite  recently,  when  going  to  the  theater, 
the  queen's  horses  bolted  and  ran  away, 
throwing  the  coachman  and  groom  off  the 
box.  It  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  the  royal 
carriage  would  be  dashed  to  pieces,  but  pres- 


hurst  is  an  exceptionally  fine  likeness.  It 
portrays  him  as  he  is.  He  has  been  cari- 
catured so  much  that  it  does  not  seem  amiss 
to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  famous 
pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Presb3rteria]i 
Church. 

»  »  *  ♦ 

Within  the  last  few  years  several  Amen- 


Charlotte,  Queen  of  WUrtemberg. 
/rpM  \»r  lattit  pkolofvph  6y  A  mdtntn  A  KItmm,  Slmttgart. 


ently  the  astonished  beholders  saw  her 
majesty  climb  upon  the  box  and  bend  over 
the  dashboard  to  secure  the  trailing  lines. 
She  succeeded  in  this  perilous  feat,  and 
completed  her  display  of  daring  by  pulling 
back  the  horses  upon  their  haunches,  and 
holding  the  spirited  animals  till  aid  arrived. 
Not  a  bad  showing  for  a  woman — in  skirts 
— ^and  a  queen  at  that ! 

»  *  «  « 

Thb  accompanying  portrait  of  Dr.  Park- 


can  girls  have  married  peers  of  whom 
nothing  has  been  heard  since  their  success- 
ful pursuit  of  the  American  dollar  and  the 
heiress  attached  to  it.  Very  different  has 
been  the  lot  of  the  former  Miss  Mary  Endi- 
cott,  now  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  whose 
untitled  husband  is  Queen  Victoria's  colonial 
secretary,  and  leader  of  a  wing  of  the 
dominant  party  in  Parliament,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  and  best  known  of  England's 
public  men. 
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Mrs.  Chamberlain  is  the  daughter  of 
William  C.  Endicott,  secretary  of  war  in 
Mr.  Cleveland's  first  cabinet.  She  is  well 
remembered  in  Salem,  Boston,  and  Wash- 
ington society  as  a  strikingly  intelligent 
girl    of    literary    and    artistic    tastes.      As 


Mrs.  Chamberlain  has  been  heavily  bur- 
dened with  social  duties,  which  her  hus- 
band's wealth  and  her  natural  tact  lightened 
somewhat,  but  which  were  a  heavy  tax  up- 
on a  woman  whose  early  life  had  been  an 
extremely  quiet  one.     Of  late  she  has  often 
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Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain. 
Fnm  a  phUograpk  bp  EtUott  A  Fvf,  London, 


**Joe*'  Chamberlain's  third  wife,  she  has 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  her  pre- 
decessors signally  failed  to  do — she  has 
weaned  her  husband  of  his  monocle.  The 
Birmingham  statesman  had  been  * '  manacled 
to  his  monocle"  for  many  decades  when 
our  brave  countrywoman  induced  him  to 
abandon  it,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  cari- 
caturists. In  consequence,  all  London  pro- 
nounced her  a  most  remarkable  woman. 
From  the  beginning  of  her  married  life 


been  seen  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  her  friends  have  noticed  that 
she  looks  pale  and  aged.  But  English 
cabinets  are  short  lived  nowadays,  and  in 
spite  of  the  Unionists'  present  ascendancy, 
it  may  not  be  long  before  some  new  political 
upheaval  relieves  her  husband  of  his  minis- 
terial duties  and  restores  him  to  domestic 
quietude. 

»  *  «  * 

Charles   A.    Boutelle  is  ooje  of  the 
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Congressman  Charles  A.  Boutelle  of  Maine. 


most  picturesque  members  of  Congress. 
Tom  Reed  himself  is  not  so  handsome, 
and  is  not  a  whit  bolder,  not  a  whit  more 
aggressive.  In  fact,  there  is  no  man  in  Con- 
gress who  has  more  decided  opinions  than 
Boutelle,  and  there  is  no  man  in  Congress 
more  ready  to  express  thein.  He  is  and 
always  has  been,  whether  in  naval  battle  or 
in  the  midst  of  political  warfare,  one  of  the 
most  fearless  men  of  New  England.  Politi- 
cally he  is  a  Republican  and  a  radical.  But 
he  is  so  straightforward,  so  consistent, 
withal,  that  he  commands  the  respect  of 
his  opponents  and  wins  their  warm  friend- 
ship. It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  Bou- 
telle is  a  first   rate  good  fellow,  straight, 


clean,  generous — the  sort  of  man  who  would 
lay  down  his  life  for  a  cause  or  a  friend,  if 
need  be.  He  is  a  pleasing  and  effective 
speaker.  He  has  a  rich,  powerful  voice 
and  an  exceptionally  engaging  presence — 
tall,  straight,  sturdy.  He  is  a  popular  after 
dinner  speaker,  and  has  a  fund  of  anecdote 
almost  rivaling  Depew's. 

Boutelle  won  his  first  laurels  in  the  navy, 
where  he  served  with  Farragut ;  then  he 
entered  the  field  of  journalism,  as  the  editor 
and  owner  of  the  Bangor  Whig  and  Courier. 
His  ability  soon  became  recognized,  and 
Maine  was  not  slow  in  fixing  upon  him  as 
the  sort  of  man  to  represent  her  in  the 
national  legislature. 
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As  Love  and  I  went  walking- 
Along  the  sea's  gray  shore, 

We  heard  the  green  waves  talking, 
And  love  was  all  their  lore. 


II. 

The  purple  shadows  shifted, 
And  through  the  twilight  long 

From  singing  stars  there  drifted 
Our  sweet  betrothal  song 


III. 

But  once,  in  days  long  after. 
We  walked  there,  Love  and  I — 

The  waves  had  lost  their  laughter, 
The  stars  were  hushed  on  high; 

IV. 

And  each  remembered  only 
A  little  voice oh,  years, 

How^  long  they  are,  and  lonely  ! 
Oh,  heart,  how  full  of  tears  ! 

Frank  Dempster  Shertnan. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  FRENCH  STAGE. 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  the  world's  foremost  actress  of  the  day— Her  personality,  her  art, 
and  the  secrets  of  her  marvelous  dramatic  power. 


WHEN  Sarah  Bernhardt  dies,  she 
dies.  It  is  not  a  ridiculous  mimi- 
cry ;  it  is  death,  natural,  pathetic, 
impressive.  She  knows  what  death  is ; 
she  has  studied  it  as  no  other  artist  has 
studied  it — perhaps  as  no  other  artist  is 
capable  of  studying  it.  The  hospitals  of 
Paris  are  her  school.     Here  she  is  in  touch 


with  nature.  She  learns  from  nature,  not 
from  books.  Imagination  is  not  her  guide. 
This  is  why,  in  death  scenes,  Bernhardt 
rises  to  the  sublime  height  of  truth.  It  is 
this  honest  study — supplemented,  of  course, 
by  natural  ability — that  gives  her  her  mar- 
velous mastery  of  her  art.  Diversity  of 
language  sets  up  no  barrier  for  this  woman, 
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Sarah    Bernhardt    as    "Theodora." 
Fnim  a  pkfdoj/rafJk  by  Ihttney,  London. 


who  moves  men  by  what  she  is,  rather 
than  by  what  she  says.  Her  magnetism  is 
all  conquering.  Other  artists  come  to  us  and 
speak  in  foreign  tongues  to  a  select  audi- 
ence of  critics,  students,  and  dilettanti,  but 
Bernhardt  plays  to  a  thronged  house  of  the 
people,  who  drop  their  librettos  to  allow 
this  wonderful  woman  to  sway  them  by  the 
might}^  force  of  a  genius  whose  field  is  as 
wide  as  the  earth.  Is  it  strange  that  Sardou, 
the  master  dramatist  of  our  day,  has  made 
her  the  keystone  on  which  almost  all  his 
plays  are  built  ? 


Bernhardt  has  a  horror  of  lost  moments — 
the  times  when  most  people  dawdle,  think 
about  nothing  at  all  so  far  as  they  can  man- 
age it.  The  key  to  this  trait  of  her  charac- 
ter may  l>e  discovered  between  the  lines  of 
her  talk  with  an  interviewer  last  spring. 

'*  The  r61e  of  Gismouda  I  learned  in  an 
hour,  but  I  spent  weeks  in  studying  it  after 
I  had  learned  it.  This  is  what  I  always 
do.  I  read  everything  that  can  help  me 
to  understand  the  times  in  which  a  play 
is  laid,  that  can  help  me  to  understand 
the  character  of  thej^fe8m)y^^hi^<ll)L»|WltP 
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Sarah    Bernhardt    as    "CamMle." 
Frvm  a  pkatograpk  bp  Folk,  Sfdntp. 


represent  on  the  stage.  I  think  it  out  in 
my  odd  moments  in  my  carriage,  moments 
when  I  am  walking  from  one  part  of  the 
house  to  another,  moments  when  I  am 
going  to  sleep  or  waking  up.  There  is  so 
much  time  that  one  can  save  by  having 
something  important  to  think  about." 

Bernhardt  today  is  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  old,  and  yet,  even  in  the  pitiless  light 
of  the  sun,  and  without  the  friendly  aid  of  her 
stage'  make  up  box,  she  appears  to  be  little 
more  than  half  her  age.  She  was  only 
fifteen  when  she  began  to  study  for  the 
stage.     But  it  was  not  the  fascination  of  the 


footlights  that  caused  her  to  exchange  the 
convent  school  in  Versailles  for  the  Conser- 
vatoire of  Paris.  Painting  was  the  art  she 
loved,  and  loves  yet,  though  she  has  had 
little  leisure  for  study. 

To  gain  admittance  to  the  Conservatoire, 
she  was  of  course  obliged  to  undergo  an 
examination  in  elocution.  She  selected  a 
fable  from  La  Fontaine  to  recite,  and  did 
it  so  well  that  she  was  asked  to  do  some- 
thing else.  But  by  this  time  her  nerves  had 
become  unstrung,  and  she  disgraced  herself 
by  bursting  into  tears.  Her  first  piece, 
however,  hpd  wonotJ^fe^jryfiQri^^^VlC 
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Sarah    Bernhardt   as    "Cleopatra." 
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Her  first  portion  as  an  actress — a  line  she 
took  up  simply  for  the  bread  and  butter  to 
be  got  out  of  it — ^was  utter  obscurity.  And 
yet  she  persevered,  not  because  the  glitter 
and  tinsel  of  the  theater  dazzled  her,  or  the 
coveted  applause  of  the  public  spurred  her 
on,  but  because  her  spirit  would  not  brook 
defeat.  Work  was  her  revenge  for  the 
indifference  shown  her,  and  at  last  it  took 
on  sweetness  when  in  1869  she  won  triumph 
as  Zamette  at  the  Odeon.  A  little  later  her 
Marie  de  Neuborgy  in  Victor  Hugo's  "  Ruy 
Bias,'*  opened  for  her  the  doors  of  the 
Com^die    Fran9aise.      It    was  Hugo   who 


wrote  to  her,  after  seeing  her  Donna  Sol  in 
a  revival  of  his  early  masterpiece,  **  Her- 
nani"  :  "I  wept.  Accept  the  homage  of 
that  tear  of  the  old  poet. ' ' 

She  has  a  strange  reason  for  refusing  to 
play  at  the  Gymnase.  In  her  early  days  she 
was  assigned  to  a  part  there  in  a  comedy, 
in  which  she  was  continually  called  upon 
to  burst  into  laughter.  This  was  so  de- 
cidedly out  of  her  line  that  she  left  the 
theater  for  good  at  the  close  of  the  first  per- 
formance. The  letter  announcing  this 
abrupt  departure  was  brought  to  the  director 
of  the  Gymnase  whi^§jg^^e3^^^Ve|?te^taining 
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Sardou  at  breakfast.  His  annoyance  was 
palpable. 

**  What  is  the  matter?**  inquired  Sardou. 

**  Oh,  nothing  much,'*  was  the  reply. 
**  Merely  a  silly  girl  who  has  thrown  up  a 
part  at  the  second  performance.  She  is  of 
the  sort  that  will  never  amount  to  anything.  *  * 

Recently  Bernhardt  has  taken  upon  her- 
self the  management  of  the  Renaissance, 
one  of  the  best  known  theaters  on  the  grand 
boulevards.  But  she  is  not  going  to  allow 
this  to  interfere  with  her  foreign  tours.  She 
comes  to  America  again  this  season,  open- 
ing in  New  York  at  Abbey*s  in  January. 
The  past  season  she  has  spent  in  Brittany, 
giving  free  play  to  her  whim  of  living,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  life  of  a  peasant,  in 
order  to  fit  herself,  by  complete  rest  from 
her  usual  routine,  for  her  long  journeyings. 

It  was  tlie  talk  of  two  hemispheres  when 
Bernhardt  broke  loose  from  the  Pran9ais. 
She  felt  oppressed  by  the  limitations  of  a 
socittaire^  even  of  so  august  a  body.  Per- 
mission to  act  in  London  was  refused  her, 
but  she  went,  nevertheless.  This  was  in 
1879,  and  one  hundred  thousand  francs  was 
the  forfeit  she  was  obliged  to  pay  ;  but  the 
fine  was  a  mere  bagatelle  to  her  earnings  as 
a  free  lance. 

Finding  that  money  was  no  argument  with 
her,  the  chagrined  Parisians  thought  to  find 
their  revenge  in  the  social  snubbing  they  felt 
convinced  the  prudish  Britons  would  admin- 
ister to  the  woman  who  had  taken  almost  a 
fierce  delight  in  setting  all  conventionali- 
ties at  defiance,  and  whose  reputation  had 
preceded  her  in  the  shape  of  stories  that 
she  never  took  the  trouble  to  deny.  But 
here  again  they  were  disappointed.  Glad- 
stone himself  thought  it  not  beneath  him 
to  seek  out  the  artist  whose  power  none 
could  dispute,  and  tell  her  with  his  own 
lips  of  the  spell  she  had  wrought. 

Her  first  appearance  in  the  United  States 
was  made  at  Booth *s  Theater,  New  York, 
on  the  15th  of  November,  1880.  The  inter- 
est taken  in  the  event  recalled  the  days  of 
the  Dickens  readings,  for — as  had  hap- 
pened when  the  famous  novelist  came  here 
— messenger  boys  stood  shivering  in  line 
all  night  long  in  order  to  secure  places  as 
soon  as  the  box  office  should  open  on  the 
first  day  of  the  sale.  Her  second  visit  was 
made  eleven  years  later. 

As  to  her  pla3rs — and  Bernhardt  evidently 
prefers  to  appear  in  those  known  by  the 
name  of  the  heroine — she  has  declared  that 
the  greatest  of  all  feminine  parts  is  that  of 
Lady  Macbeth  ;  but  she  has  special  prefer- 
ence for  the  last  act  of  *'  Camille  '*  and  the 
third  act  of  **  La  Tosca."     There  is  a  scene 


in  *'  Olivia,'*  however,  which  she  considers 
the  grandest  ever  written. 

Bernhardt  is  so  realistic  in  her  great  scenes 
that  they  affect  herself  as  strongly  as  they 
move  her  audiences.  After  she  kills  Marcel- 
lus  in  **  Theodora,**  she  can  do  nothing  but 
sob  on  reaching  her  dressing  room.  Or,  if 
she  does  not  weep,  she  is  seized  with  a 
hysterical  attack,  which,  as  she  puts  it  her- 
self, is  much  more  unpleasant  for  those 
around  her. 

She  would  not  be  Bernhardt  if  she  were 
not  as  theatrical  off  the  stage  as  she  is  on  it. 
Her  every  gown  is  the  product  of  a  studied 
effort,  and  yet  when  she  speaks,  in  that 
voice  which  one  of  her  critics  said  would 
silence  animate  nature,  all  incongruity  is 
sunk  in  the  enchantment  of  hearing  her 
discourse.  And  Bernhardt  can  talk  on  any 
subject,  from  theosophy  and  politics  to  the 
prices  of  seats  at  the  theaters  and  the  best 
breed  of  dogs. 

She  loves  all  dumb  animals,  and  it  is  not 
merely  the  desire  to  be  eccentric  that  causes 
her  to  make  pets  of  the  two  tame  jaguars 
she  brought  from  South  America,  and 
with  which  she  plays  on  the  rugs  of  her 
home  on  the  Boulevard  Pereire.  The  house 
is  furnished  as  a  studio,  with  all  sorts 
of  bizarre  and  fanciful  decorations,  and 
Turkish  attendants  to  lend  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  their  costumes  to  the  general  color 
eflfect. 

As  to  the  mistress*  appcu^l,  a  recent  caller 
found  her  in  a  long  breakfast  gown  of  white, 
covered  by  a  fur  lined  robe,  also  of  white, 
which  swept  majestically  over  the  polished 
floors  and  tiger  skins.  Another  visitor  de- 
scribes her  as  a  fascinating  figure  clothed  in 
amethyst  velvet.  Her  jewels  are  of  the 
most  costly  beauty. 

Her  latest  fad  is  ceramics,  and  she  de- 
scribes her  handiwork — from  the  fashion- 
ing of  the  clay  to  the  firing  in  the  oven — 
with  the  enthusiastic  delight  of  a  girl. 
Sculpture  is  the  one  thing  of  which  she 
has  made  a  serious  study,  and  yet  her  pic- 
tures have  frequently  been  hung  in  the  Sa- 
lon— where,  of  course,  they  have  been  the 
observed  of  all  observers.  She  can  shoot 
well  enough  to  bring  down  a  moose,  and 
has  even  taken  a  noon  observation  for  the 
captain  of  a  steamship. 

When  these  things  are  brought  up  to  her, 
she  laughs  and  disclaims  any  credit  for 
versatility.  *'  It  is  simply  the  result  of 
observation,"  she  says.  '*  You  watch  care- 
fully for  many  times  how  some  one  does 
a  thing,  then  you  go  do  it  yourself.  That 
is  all  there  is  in  it." 

After  all,  it  is  Bemhardt's  self  that  has 
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made  her  the  mistress  of  the  stage.  Other 
women  have  played  the  same  parts,  and 
perhaps,  in  a  measure,  thrilled  those  who 
beheld.  This  Parisian  genius  possesses  the 
gift,  but  rarely  bestowed,  of  being  the  char- 
acter she  assumes,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 


so  infusing  her  own  personality  into  it  that 
the  playwright  himself  must  stand  amazed 
at  the  marvelous  force  of  his  own  creation. 
And  yet  it  is  not  his  ;  he  has  but  built  the 
framework  on  which  this  paragon  of  painters 
from  life  has  sketched  a  masterpiece. 

Matthew  White,  Jr. 


THE  BEAUTIFUL  LONG  AGO. 


Thk  tender  gleam  of  the  fading  light 

Falls  over  the  drifted  snow  ; 
The  fields  and  meadows  lie  cold  and  white. 

As  they. did  in  the  afterglow 
Of  that  dear  dead  day,  long  lost  to  sight 

In  the  beautiful  long  ago. 


II. 


The  stately  poplars,  gaunt  and  tall, 

Still  stand  a  solemn  row, 
As  the  day  of  our  tryst  below  the  wall 

In  the  twilight  and  the  snow — 
The  day  you  kissed  me  for  all  in  all. 

In  the  beautiful  long  ago. 

III. 

I  have  loved  the  memory  and  kept  it  green. 
Though  years  may  come  and  go  ; 

And  my  heart  beats  fast  when  I  catch  the  sheen 
Of  light  on  the  crusted  snow, 

As  it  did  that  day  when  I  called  you  "  Queen," 
In  the  beautiful  long  ago. 

IV. 

And  now  when  meadow  and  hill  and  lea 

Lie  wrapped  in  tlie  drifted  snow, 
We  meet  and  are  silent — what  change,  ah  me  ! 

Since  that  day  in  the  afterglow  ; 
*Tis  not  the  world  that  has  changed,  but  we, 

Since  that  beautiful  long  ago. 

Laura  Berteaux  Bell. 
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Author  of  "  Go  Forth  arid  Find." 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS   PREVIOUSI^Y  PUB- 
USHED. 

On  board  the  barkentine  Santa  Mariana  is  Robert 
Atterbiiry,  a  youn^  Bostonian,  whom  the  first 
symptoms  of  inherited  consumption  have  driven 
to  seek  the  life  giving  air  of  the  South  Pacific.  Be- 
fore he  left  America,  Atterbury,  certain  of  his 
approaching  fate,  wrote  to  his  fiancee,  Sara  Gard- 
ner, releasing  her  from  her  engagement.  Her 
srreat  love  for  Robert  prompts  her  to  go  to  him,  but 
she  is  deterred  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  her 
father,  from  which  she  learns  her  life  story.  At 
her  birth,  her  mother  had  become  violently  insane, 
and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from  destroying 
her  infant.  A  year  or  two  later  Mrs.  Gardner  had 
died  in  an  aswlum,  and  investigation  showed  that 
her  terrible  disease  was  hereditary  in  her  family. 
Mr.  Gardner,  heart  broken,  left  Sara  in  charge  of 
her  aunt,  and  settled,  self  exiled,  in  Japan.  Sara 
forwards  his  letter  to  Robert,  and  then  goes  to  join 
her  father. 

Meanwhile,  in  Boston.  Robert's  cousin  Claire, 
the  wife  of  Van  Ruger  Blethen,  is  envied  by  her 
acquaintances  as  a  fortunate  woman,  but  she  is 
secretly  veiy  unhappy.  She  has  discovered  evi- 
dence of  Blethen's  infidelity,  and,  unknown  to 
the  worlds  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  are 
greatly  strained.  The  birth  of  a  son  fails  to  effect 
a  real  reconciliation,  and  Claire,  whose  mother, 
Mrs.  Whitwell,  is  herself  a  somewhat  cynical 
woman  of  the  world,  instinctively  turns  for  sym- 
pathy to  her  warm  triend  Jean  Sicvert,  who  was 
the  compagnon  de  voyage  of  Mrs.  Whitwell  in  her 
journey  from  Paris. 

The  'Santa  Mariana  is  nearing  Australia  when 
Dr.  Richards,  who  is  traveling  with  Atterbury,  tells 
his  patient  that  the  progress  of  his  disease  has 
been  stayed,  and  that  with  care  he  is  likely  to  live 
out  the  full  span  of  life.  This  unexpected  an- 
nouncement gives  Robert  new  hopes  and  plans. 


XIV. 

THE  Mariana  lay  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor of  Sydney.  On  the  deck  John 
and  Robert  were  preparing  to  go 
ashore  in  a  small  boat.  The  latter  had  not 
carried  out  his  plan  of  remaining  at  Apia. 
He  had  not  improved,  indeed  had  not  held 
his  own,  after  the  conversation  just  re- 
corded. A  great  restlessness  had  taken 
possession  of  him.  The  ties  which  bound 
him  to  life — ^not  only  to  Sara,  but  to  his 
mother,  to  Claire,  and  to  all  his  friends — 
had  asserted  themselvee,  and  he  wanted  to 
be  in  the  civilized  world  again,  where  at 
least  he  would  be  in  communication  vdth 
them. 

From  Panama  John  had  sent  word  that  all 
their  letters  should  be  forwarded  to  them  at 
Sydney.  Consequently  they  had  not  had 
a  line  from  any  one  since  they  had  left 


home  ;  and  now,  as  they  waited  for  the  boat 
to  be  gotten  ready,  it  was  not  the  strange 
city  before  them  that  occupied  their 
thoughts,  but  the  packages  of  letters  await- 
ing them,  and  containing — what  ? 

An  hour  later  they  were  sitting  in  a  plea- 
sant room  in  their  hotel,  each  with  a  pile  of 
letters  and  papers  before  him.  John  was 
soon  absorbed  in  his.  Robert  gathered 
quickly,  from  out  the  mass,  those  which 
were  in  the  handwriting  that  was  so  dear  to 
him.  He  arranged  them  in  the  order  of 
their  postmarks,  and,  beginning  with  the 
earliest,  read  them  through.  While  he 
read  the  pathetic  yet  courageous  words 
written  so  many  months  before  by  his  dear 
love.  Life,  the  despot,  took  him  in  its  grasp. 
It  shook  him  from  the  lethargy  which  had 
been  around  him  ;  it  wrung  his  heart  with 
agony,  and  thrilled  him  with  sweetest 
raptmre  and  with  direst  pain. 

Finally  he  came  to  the  letter  containing 
the  miniature.  He  gazed  at  the  portrait 
with  astonishment.  He  did  not  for  an  in- 
stant ^hink  that  it  was  Sara  ;  he  knew  in- 
stinctively that  it  must  be  her  mother.  Then 
he  opened  the  letter,  Mr.  Gardner*s  letter, 
and  read  it  through. 

Suddenly  John  was  startled  by  the  sound 
of  Robert's  footsteps.  He  had  risen,  and 
without  a  word  walked  rapidly  out  of 
the  room.  Even  after  the  door  was  shut, 
the  sound  of  his  steps  going  down  the  hall 
came  back  to  John  with  an  unaccustomed 
ring.  They  were  firm  steps,  full  of  purpose  ; 
strong,  healthful  steps. 

*  *  Hello ! '  *  he  said  aloud .  *  *  I  wonder  what 
the  deuce  is  to  pay  now.  " 

Robert  stopped  at  the  clerk's  desk. 

•*Can  you  tell  me  how  soon  a  steamer 
leaves  for  Japan,  and  which  route  is  the 
quickest  and  most  direct?" 

The  clerk  consulted  his  time  table  and 
answered, 

•'  The  steamer  for  Hong  Kong  sails  in  an 
hour,  but  there  will  be  another  in  three 
days.  That  will  probably  suit  you  better, 
as  you  have  just  arrived." 


•  TkU  story  began  in  the  October  number  o/MUN9EY's  Magazine.  digitized  by  VJWO^IV^ 
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**  I  will  take  the  one  that  sails  today,*' 
Robert  replied.     **  I  am  ready  now.'* 

XV.- 

Spring  in  Japan  ;  spring  almost  ready  to 
give  place  to  summer.  Everywhere  new, 
fresh  green,  resting  in  and  rising  out  from 
pale,  hazy  blue.  The  day  was  one  of  spring's 
triumphs.  She  seemed  to  stand  on  the 
northern  hill  tops  and  beckon  gaily  to  sum- 
mer, saying,  **See  how  beautiful  I  have 
made  the  earth  to  welcome  you  !" 

Sara  and  her  father  walked  slowly  along  a 
road  which,  with  many  curves,  and  now  and 
then  a  short  flight  of  steps,  went  up  one 
of  the  hills  which  rise  above  the  harbor 
and  town  of  Nagasaki.  The  Feast  of  the 
Cherry  Blossoms  was  in  full  celebration, 
and  they  had  been  for  a  long  walk,  to  enjoy 
the  enchanting  beauty  of  the  season,  and 
to  take  what  part  they  could  in  the  general 
holiday.  Everywhere  under  the  great 
flower  laden  trees  were  groups  of  merry 
people.  Their  light  hearted  chattering  and 
soft  laughter  were  as  much  in  keeping  with 
the  day  as  were  the  songs  of  the  birds  and 
the  busy  fluttering  of  the  butterflies. 

Wherever  Mr.  Gardner  and  his  daughter 
appeared,  they  were  received  with  kindliest 
greeting.  The  dainty  little  people,  their 
faces  wreathed  in  smiles,  their  long  eyes 
bright  with  pleasure,  came  forward  to  meet 
their  guests,  and  with  many  compliments 
offered  them  cakes  and  tea.  They  knew 
Mr.  Gardner  well.  He  had  lived  among 
them  many  years,  and  they  shQwed  a  re- 
spect for  him  which  was  almost  reverence. 
He  stopped  for  a  little  while  wherever  he 
recognized  acquaintances,  and  talked  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  which  was  to 
him  as  his  own. 

Sara  as  yet  understood  very  little  of  the 
language,  but  she  had  grown  quite  accus- 
tomed to  the  outspoken  admiration  with 
which  the  pretty  little  Japanese  girls  gath- 
ered around  her,  touching  now  her  bright 
hair,  now  some  part  of  her  dress  which 
pleased  them,  and  murmuring  *'  Kireno^  ah 
kireno.^^  Her  father's  intercourse  with 
the  Japanese  was  a  constant  source  of  siw- 
prise  to  her.  He  associated  with  them  just 
as  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  been  Jap- 
anese or  they  American.  She  had  not  yet 
gotten  over  the  idea  that  they  belonged  to 
an  altogether  different  world  from  her  own, 
even  if  that  world  was  a  very  charming  one. 

The  day  was  waning  now,  and  she  and 
her  father  had  started  for  their  home,  which 
was  well  up  on  the  hillside,  and  looked 
down  over  the  feathery  bamboo  trees  and 


away  to  the  inland  sea.  One  of  the  turns 
in  the  road  brought  them  in  sight  of  the 
water.  A  great  ocean  steamer  was  just  off 
the  wharf.  It  was  surrounded  by  sampans, 
which  were  ready  to  land  the  passengers,  if 
there  chanced  to  be  any.  Mr.  Gardner 
stood  looking  at  the  busy  scene. 

'*  It  is  the  steamer  from  Hong  Kong,"  he 
said.     **  She  has  had  a  quick  run. " 

When  they  walked  on,  Sara  put  one  hand 
through  her  father's  arm  and  clasped  the 
other  one  around  it.  She  looked  up  into 
his  worn,  disfigured  face,  and,  as  always, 
the  sight  of  it  brought  to  her  the  full  realiz- 
ation of  his  long  years  of  self  repression 
and  loneliness.  A  great  tenderness  for  him 
filled  her  heart.  She  listened  attentively 
while  he  talked  of  the  day,  and  of  other 
holidays  of  this  eastern  people.  He  con- 
stantly tried  to  awaken  in  her  a  real  inter- 
est in  the  Japanese,  and  for  his  sake  she 
tried  to  be  interested.  He  was  sure  that  if 
he  could  rouse  her  to  an  active  study  of 
their  manners  and  habits,  of  their  wonderful 
old  art,  in  which  he  was  deeply  versed,  of 
their  calm  and  sweet  religion,  or  indeed  of 
anything  else,  it  would  at  least  soften  the 
melancholy  which  he  could  not  help  but 
see  in  her  eyes.  On  her  part  she  met  every 
request  with  ready  acquiescence,  every 
anxious  look  with  a  smile,  and  imagined 
that  she  had  deceived  him  into  thinking  her 
at  least  contented. 

When  they  reached  home  he  went  in  at 
once,  and  started  up  the  stairs  that  led  to 
their  sitting  room.  Seeing  that  she  did  not 
follow,  he  came  back. 

**Are  you  coming  up,  daughter?"  he 
asked. 

*'  Not  just  now,  father  dear,"  she  an- 
swered. 

She  smiled  at  him,  and  he  left  her.  Then 
she  sat  down  on  the  edge  #f  the  porch,  and 
let  her  eyes  wander  vaguely  off  toward  the 
east.  The  light  died  out  of  her  face,  and  a 
sadness  so  profound  took  its  place  that  all 
her  youth  fell  from  her,  and  she  seemed  like 
a  statue  of  despair. 

Down  at  the  wharf  the  steamer  had  al- 
ready gone  on  her  way,  having  landed  her 
passengers.  There  were  only  a  few  of 
them,  and  they  were  soon  in  the  jinrikishas 
on  their  way  to  the  hotels.  As  each  trunk 
and  valise  had  to  have  a  separate  'rikisha, 
there  was  quite  a  procession  when  the 
kurumaya  runners  started  off  at  their  accus- 
tomed trot.  Presently  one  of  them  left  the 
line,  and,  slowing  down,  began  to  ascend 
the  road  over  which  Sara  and  her  father 
had  just  passed.  Whenever  a  curve  in  the 
road  made  Mr.  Gardner's  house  visible,  the 
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kurumaya  stopped  and  pointed  upwards. 
Just  at  one  of  these  places  was  a  flight  of 
steps  which  perceptibly  shortened  the  way. 
The  newcomer  called  to  his  runner  to  stop, 
and,  getting  out  of  the  *rikisha,  paid  and 
dismissed  him.    Then  he  went  up  the  steps. 

Something  in  his  movements  attracted 
Sarahs  attention,  and  she  looked  down. 
Who  and  what  was  this  ?  She  grew  whiter, 
if  she  could  be  whiter  than  before,  and  a 
look  of  fright  was  added  to  the  pain  already 
in  her  face.  Still  he  came  on,  not  walking 
fast,  but  with  a  swinging  step  and  evident 
impatience.  Now  he  disappeared  behind  a 
clump  of  bamboo.  She  rose  to  her  feet 
and  clasped  her  hands  tightly  together. 
She  thought  she  must  be  dreaming,  or 
perhaps— and  the  great  dread  of  her  life 
took  hold  of  her.  Now  he  stepped  out 
from  the  road,  he  was  only  a  few  yards 
away.  It  was  Robert,  really  Robert,  with 
glad  eyes,  coming  toward  her,  holding  out 
his  hands.  She  put  up  one  hand  as  if  to 
ward  something  off,  and  stared  at  him 
wildly. 

**  Robert !    You  here  !  **  she  whispered. 

He  took  her  trembling  hands  in  his,  and 
held  them  fast. 

**  Here  ?  **  he  said.  "  Yes,  my  love.  Did 
you  not  know  that  I  should  come?  You 
did  not  think  that  I  could  be  alive  and  not 
come  to  you?  I  am  alive,  thank  God,  and 
here  to  take  care  of  you,  and  never,  never 
to  leave  you  again.** 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  with  a  look  of 
passionate  prayer,  as  if  to  say,  * '  Do  not  de- 
ceive me  ;  I  have  borne  despair,  I  cannot 
bear  false  hope.**  They  drank  courage 
from  his  steadfast,  tender  gaze,  but  she  only 
said, 

**  I  do  not  understand.  You  gave  me  up 
when  you  were  ill  and  I  did  not  know,  and 
now ** 

Robert  put  his  arm  around  her  and  drew 
her  close  to  him. 

**  I  gave  you  up,  dearest,  when  I  thought 
that  you  were  well,  and  that  it  would  be 
wrong  for  me  to  marry  you.  Now,  do  you 
not  see,  darling,  dearest  one,  that  we  are 
equal ;  that  your  trouble  brings  us  together 
again,  and  gives  me  the  double  right  to  be 
near  you  ;  that  you  need  me,  and  that  there 
is  no  one  else  in  the  world  who  can  comfort 
you?** 

They  were  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  edge 
of  the  low  porch,  and  the  shadows  of  night 
were  falling  around  them.  While  Robert 
talked  to  her,  telling  her  of  his  illness,  his 
voyage,  of  finding  her  letters,  and  the  haste 
he  had  made  to  reach  her,  a  constant  trans- 
formation went  on  in  her.     At  last  he  knelt 


beside  her  and  clasped  his  arms  closely 
around  her. 

**  I  have  come  to  you,  my  life,  my  love,*' 
he  said.  "  I  will  be  husband  and  children 
to  you,  you  shall  be  wife  and  children  to 
me,  and  we  will  be  together  always,  always^ 
for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poorer, 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  so  long  as  we  both 
shall  live." 

While  he  spoke,  she  bent  slowly  down  to 
his  radiant  face,  in  which  love  and  faith 
triumphed  over  fate ;  and  when  her  lips 
met  his,  she  repeated  softly,  "  So  long  as 
yft  both  shall  live.** 

XVI. 

Thb  dawn  of  the  next  day  was  like  a 
resurrection  morning  to  Sara.  She  rose  to 
meet  a  new  world  and  a  new  life.  She 
went  down  and  out  into  the  clear  spring 
morning,  and  there  on  the  porch  Robert 
was  waiting  for  her.  They  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes,  and  the  whole  universe 
seemed  to  be  clothed  in  gladness.  Their 
understanding  of  each  other  was  so  perfect 
that  it  was  easy  for  Robert  to  show  Sara  the 
conclusions  he  had  reached  in  his  long 
pondering  of  the  problems  of  life  and  mar- 
riage, and  she  accepted  with  joy  and  thank- 
fulness the  solution  that  left  her  Robert*s 
tender  love  and  constant  companionship. 

Mr.  Gardner  was  inclined  to  be  not  only 
dissatisfied  but  angry  when  he  first  found 
who  had  come,  and  learned  that  he  had 
come  to  stay.  They  talked  the  position 
over  quietly  and  exhaustively.  Robert  ex- 
plained his  views,  and  found  that  Mr. 
Gardner  was  not  inclined  to  accept  the 
possibility  of  such  a  marriage  as  that  which 
he  proposed. 

**  There  need  be  no  question  of  marriage," 
Robert  finally  said.  "  I  am  not  in  a  con- 
dition which  would  make  it  right  that  I 
should  have  children  ;  neither  is  Sara  ;  but 
we  love  each  other.  Is  it  a  reason  for 
sacrificing  both  our  lives,  that  we  cannot 
desire  to  have  children  ?  I  make  no  appeal 
to  you  for  myself,  but  I  ask  you  candidly, 
does  she  not  need  me  ?  Do  you  not  already 
see  that  she  is  better,  and  is  it  not  probable, 
with  me  to  help  her,  that  she  will  escape 
the  trouble  which  you  fear  for  her?" 

Mr.  Gardner  could  not  deny  that  this  was 
true.  He  consented  that  Robert  should 
stay  for  a  short  time. 

Robert  and  Sara  smiled  at  this  decision. 
They  did  not  need  that  any  one  else  should 
understand  them.  They  were  one,  and 
rested  in  their  love.  Their  new  life  began 
at  once.   Robert  found  a  little  house,  higher 
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up  on  the  hill,  where  he  established  him- 
self. Each  morning  he  came  down  to 
breakfast  with  Sara.  He  came  in  like  the 
sun  that  rises  above  the  sea,  and  Sara*s  eyes 
filled  with  light  and  love  as  the  earth  fills 
with  the  day.  Mr.  Gardner  was  conscious 
that  he  too  lived  in  a  new  world,  and  he 
soon  grew  accustomed  to  watch  for  the 
morning  greeting  which  passed  between  the 
eyes  of  these  lovers;  and  when  he  caught  it 
he  felt  that  a  benediction  had  fallen  upon 
him  and  them. 

Robert  at  once  became  intensely  interested 
in  Mr.  Gardner's  Japanese  lore,  and  at  last 
it  fell  to  this  long  suffering  man  to  have  an 
appreciative  companion,  to  whom  he  could 
reveal  the  treasures  of  knowledge  which  had 
been  fruitlessly  stored  in  his  mind  for  all  the 
years  of  his  wanderings  in  Egypt,  in  India 
and  China,  and  lastly  in  Japan.  Robert, 
and  now  Sara  also,  plunged  into  the  study 
of  the  Japanese  language  and  art,  Mr. 
Gardner  being  their  guide  and  teacher. 
An  air  of  activity  and  life  took  possession 
of  the  hitherto  solemn  house,  and  sounds 
of  music  and  laughter  banished  the  silence 
that  had  reigned  there. 

Besides  his  work  with  Mr.  Gardner, 
Robert  also  resumed  the  series  of  letters  or 
papers  which  he  had  begun  to  write  on  the 
ship.  He  brought  tliis  work  also  to  the 
pleasant,  half  closed  porch  where  Sara 
usually  sat.  He  would  not  be  separated 
from  her  except  when  it  was  unavoidable. 

One  day,  coming  in  with  a  bundle  of 
papers  in  his  hand,  he  found  Sara  dressed 
in  complete  Japanese  costume.  She  wore  a 
lovely  kimono  of  pale  green  cr^pe,  fantas- 
tically and  gorgeously  embroidered.  Her 
hair  was  combed  high  up  on  her  head  in  the 
approved  Japanese  style,  and  she  was  sitting 
on  the  floor,  opposite  to  a  little  Japanese 
girl,  who  was  giving  her  a  lesson  on  the 
samiseti.  She  arose  as  he  came  in,  and 
bowed  before  him  until  her  sleeves  touched 
the  floor,  drawn ng  in  her  breath  and  bidding 
him  welcome  in  Japanese.  He  laughed  at 
the  quaint  picture,  and  then  seated  himself 
a  litUe  way  off  and  began  to  write.  Sara 
was  comically  droning  out  a  song  in  a  little 
voice  as  much  like  her  teacher's  as  she 
could  make  her  own.  Looking  up  to  see 
Robert  laugh  at  her,  she  surprised  him 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  side.  She  rose  in- 
stantly, and  sent  her  little  teacher  away,  say- 
ing that  she  could  sing  no  longer.  Going 
to  Robert,  she  took  the  pen  from  his  hand 
and  knelt  l)eside  him.  Her  eyes  asked  the 
question  her  lips  could  not  utter. 

*  *  It  is  nothing,  dearest, ' '  he  said.  ' '  Only 
a  trifling  pain — a  sort  of  reminiscence   of 


pain,  rather.  Do  not  be  troubled;  I  have 
too  much  to  live  for  to  be  ill  again.** 

**  It  is  the  writing,*'  she  said.  *'  I  wonder 
that  I  have  let  you  do  it."  Taking  the  pen 
in  her  hand  she  seated  herself  on  the  floor. 
"  Dictate,"  she  went  on.  "I  will  take  it  in 
shorthand,  and  then  write  it  out  for  you.*' 

* '  Can  you  write  in  shorthand  ?**  he  asked, 
surprised. 

"Certainly,"  she  said.  *'I  did  all  my 
dictations  in  shorthand  my  last  two  years 
in  college,  and  all  the  lectures  too.  You 
may  have  to  speak  slowly  at  first,  because  I 
am  out  of  practice. '  * 

Robert  tlirew  himself  down  upon  a  long 
bamboo  chair,  so  as  to  be  on  a  level  with 
his  amanuensis,  and  began  to  dictate. 
They  worked  in  this  way  for  some  time 
without  interruption.  It  seemed  to  both  of 
them  that  their  thoughts  were  one.  Sara 
divined  the  words  almost  before  they  were 
spoken,  and  Robert  seemed  to  himself  to 
have  a  new  sense,  a  kind  of  intuition,  which 
reached  out  into  the  realms  of  thought  and 
laid  the  secrets  of  life  simple  and  bare  be- 
fore him.  After  an  hour  or  two  had  passed, 
Sara  laid  the  pen  down  and  looked  at  him 
with  eyes  full  of  tenderest  love. 

"  Oh,  Robert,  how  happy  we  are  !**  she 
said. 

XVII. 

Time  passed  quietly  and  quickly  now. 
The  days  were  so  filled  with  work  and 
pleasure  that  they  slipped  by  uncounted. 
Robert  and  Sara  drank  deeply  of  the  cup 
of  life,  whose  ceaseless  upflowing  is  joy. 
It  was  only  by  noting  the  changes  in  them- 
selves and  those  around  them  that  the  pas- 
sage of  time  could  be  seen.  Strangely,  in 
no  one  was  change  more  noticeable  than  in 
Mr.  Gardner.  The  deep  fold  in  his  brow 
smoothed  itself  out,  the  look  of  stern  self 
repression  left  his  mouth.  He  was  in- 
terested in  every  detail  of  their  life,  and 
took  the  keenest  delight  in  planning  ex- 
cursions into  the  interior.  Many  times,  as  he 
retraced  with  his  light  hearted  companions 
the  paths  which  years  Ixrfore  he  had  passed 
over  only  to  wear  out  the  weary  day,  he 
marveled  to  find  the  world  so  beautiful. 
He  did  not  have  the  air  of  an  old  man  who 
wishes  to  give  pleasure  to  his  children,  but 
rather  that  of  one  who  finds  intense  enjoy- 
ment in  everything  himself.  Sara,  watch- 
ing him,  saw  tliat  it  was  his  lost  youth  re- 
turning, and  she  realized  that  this  father 
who  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life 
alone  and  sorrowful,  had  been  born  to  be  a 
light  hearted,  happy  man.  She  redoubled 
her  efforts  to  atone  to  him  for  the  past. 
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As  for  Robert,  he  grew  stronger  day  by  day. 
No  one  would  have  thought  of  calling  him 
an  invalid — this  bronzed  man  who  strode 
over  the  hills  with  the  step  of  an  athlete. 
His  mind  was  absorbingly  occupied  with 
his  work.  As  in  the  temple  of  life  one  hall 
opens  ever  into  another  and  more  lofty  one, 
so  to  his  mind  each  new  truth  he  learned  led 
to  another  and  greater,  and  one  life  seemed 
all  too  short  in  which  to  declare  the  height 
and  depth  of  the  love  of  God  as  it  was  being 
revealed  to  him  in  His  law. 

A  call  from  the  outside  roused  them  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  world  beyond  them. 
Robert  received  a  letter  from  his  friend,  the 
Boston  publisher. 

**  I  have  been  hoping  to  hear,**  he  said, 
•*  that  you  were  ready  to  return  to  your 
own  country.  There  is  need  for  you  here, 
and  however  much  you  may  do  with  your 
pen  from  the  orient,  there  is  no  question 
that  you  could  be  much  more  useful  here, 
and,  if  your  health  is  sufficiently  restored, 
that  your  place  is  here.  I  am  moved  to 
write  this  to  you  now,  because  of  certain 
special  circumstances.  Hughson,  of  the 
Washington  Standardy  is  about  to  retire, 
atid  the  syndicate  has  applied  to  me  for 
suggestions  as  to  his  successor.  I  know 
that  it  would  be  unwise  for  you  to  attempt 
to  live  in  Boston,  but  the  climate  of 
Washington  is  mild,  except  for  a  little 
while  each  year,  and  I  think  you  would  be 
able  to  endure  it  safely.  This  makes  it 
possible,  and  then  come  the  other  considera- 
tions, namely,  that  as  one  of  the  depart- 
ment editors  of  the  Standard,  you  would 
have  a  strong  position  from  which  to  carry 
on  your  work;  and  also  that  if  you  were 
here,  in  the  field,  there  would  surely  open 
before  you  a  personal  career  of  usefulness 
and  importance.  Think  of  ifr,  and  let  me 
know  your  decision  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
can  hold  the  position  for  you  for  a  little 
while,  but  of  course,  if  you  decide  to  accept, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  come  at 
once.'* 

To  Robert  and  Sara  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  the  question  on  its  merits.  If 
Robert's  health  was  so  far  established  that 
it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  return  home,  it 
was  best  that  he  should  do  so.  Sara's 
ambition  took  fire  at  once  at  the  thought 
of  what  Robert  might  be  and  do  in 
the  great  world  of  men  and  events;  but 
there  was  a  great  obstacle — it  might  well 
be  an  insurmountable  one.  What  would  it 
mean  to  Mr.  Gardner? 

**  Let  us  take  the  letter  to  father,"  Sara 
said,  after  they  had  sat  silently  thinking 
for  some  time. 


Mr.  Gardner  read  the  letter  through; 
then,  rising  from  his  chair,  he  walked 
slowly  back  and  forth  on  the  porch,  pausing 
to  look  off  at  the  stretch  of  water  and  the 
clustering  houses  below  him.  His  mind 
reviewed  the  years  he  had  spent  in  this 
place.  He  recalled  his  first  coming;  the 
feeling  which  he  had  then  had,  that  this 
was  an  asylum  for  him  in  which  he  could 
wait  for  the  end;  and  the  stretch  of  long, 
weary  years  that  had  passed,  to  blossom 
at  last  into  the  unhoped  for,  inconceivable 
happiness  of  the  last  year  and  a  half.  He 
did  not  hesitate.  The  place  was  dear,  but 
it  was  only  the  outside.  The  real  thing  was 
the  human  love  which  gave  it  value.  He 
went  to  Robert  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
friend's  shoulder. 

**  I  know  you  are  thinking  of  me,"  he 
said.  **  You  need  not,  my  son.  I  will  go 
with  you.  It  will  be  good  for  me  to  see  my 
native  land  again." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  spoken 
to  Robert  by  that  name,  and  Sara  put  her 
arms  around  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  while 
tears  of  joy  stood  in  her  eyes. 

Mr.  Gardner  had  a  marvelous  collection 
of  art  treasures,  and  the  packing  was  an 
affair  of  great  importance.  No  one  except 
the  gentle  handed  Japanese  themselves  are 
to  be  trusted  in  handling  these  fragile 
beauties.  Robert  was,  of  course,  worse 
than  useless,  he  was  in  the  way  ;  therefore 
it  happened  that  he  sat  alone,  one  evening, 
just  in  the  gloaming.  He  was  on  the  porch, 
hidden  from  view  of  passers  by  a  folding 
screen.  Within,  Sara  was  singing  a  happy 
little  song  as  she  went  busily  about.  It 
formed  a  fit  sort  of  accompaniment  to 
Robert's  happy  thoughts.  A  party  of  tour- 
ists came  slowly  down  from  the  hill  top, 
and,  seeing  the  unusual  stir  about  the  house, 
paused  for  a  moment.  It  was  a  woman's 
voice  that  spoke. 

**  This  is  the  house  where  the  tall  Amer- 
ican lives,  the  one  who  has  such  a  beautiful 
wife,  is  it  not?" 

It  was  another  woman's  voice  that  an- 
swered, in  a  cruel,  laughing  tone,  '*  Beauti- 
ful, if  you  will,  but  certainly  not  wife." 

**  Why,"  said  the  first,  **you  don't  mean 
that  there  is  anything  wrong  about  that 
woman  ?  I  would  have  said  it  was  utterly 
impossible." 

''Appearances  are  often  deceitful,  my 
dear,  and  it  happens  that  I  know  /or  a  cer- 
tainty that  of  which  I  speak,**  the  same 
hard  voice  replied. 

They  had  been  gone  for  some  time  when 
Robert  rose  to  his  feet.  He  went  directly 
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**  I  would  like  to  speak  to  you.  Can  you 
sit  down  for  a  little  while?" 

Mr.  Gardner  saw  that  Robert's  manner 
was  serious.  Instantly  he  laid  down  the 
precious  lacquer  he  was  wrapping,  and  sat 
down  to  listen.  Robert  did  not  tell  him 
what  he  had  just  overheard,  not  considering 
it  necessary  to  annoy  him. 

'*  I  have  been  thinking  that  before  we 
leave  Japan  it  will  be  wise  that  Sara  and  I 
should  be  married,"  he  said.  **It  is  the 
only  way  that  our  life,  which  we  have  found 
so  happy,  can  go  on."  A  shade  of  anxiety 
crossed  Mr.  Gardner's  face.  **  The  simple 
performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony  will 
make  no  difference  to  us  ;  it  will  give  Sara 
my  name,  and  our  relation  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned by  the  outside  world." 

This  is  the  way  in  which  it  came  about 
that  on  one  morning,  when  the  Gallic  sailed 
from  Yokohama,  bound  for  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Atterbiuy  stood  on 
the  deck  beside  Mr.  Gardner,  and  watched 
the  land  slowly  sink  down  into  the  sea,  until 
nothing  of  their  first  home  remained  to  their 
sight  except  the  crest  of  Fuji-yama. 

XVIII. 

Thb  Blethen  mansion  was  ablaze  with 
lights.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Van  Ruger  Blethen 
were  giving  a  reception  to  their  cousin, 
Mr.  Robert  Atterbury ,  and  his  bride.  Every- 
body who  was  anybody  was  there  or  on  his 
way  there,  and  the  scene  was  very  gay  and 
brilliant. 

"The  beautiful  Mrs.  Blethen,"  as  she  was 
almost  universally  called,  was  never  mor& 
beautiful  than  tonight.  There  were  no 
visible  lines  in  her  perfect  face,  there  was 
no  suggestion  of  ennui  or  weariness  in  her 
perfect  manner,  as  she  greeted  her  guests 
and  turned  to  present  them  to  Sara.  Some 
might  have  said  that  she  was  cold  and 
haughty  in  her  bearing ;  an  admirer  would 
have  said  that  her  repose  and  self  poise  were 
wonderful. 

You  and  I  are  permitted  to  join  this 
throng,  and  to  scrutinize,  more  closely  than 
would  be  possible  if  we  were  seen  ourselves, 
the  beautiful  women  and  courtly  men  who 
enter  here.  As  soon  as  our  oyes  are  ac- 
customed to  the  brilliant  procession,  and 
our  ears  have  learned  to  detect  tones 
and  undertones  in  this  constant  flow  of 
compliment  and  greeting,  we  find  here 
strange  things.  There  is  n  not  quite  dis- 
guised toleration  in  the  manner  of  some 
toward  Blethen.  He  stands,  as  in  duty 
bound,  near  his  wife,  and  receives  their 
guests   with   her,  but  he  has  lost  the  easy 


self  possession  that  used  to  be  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
faintly  perceptible  scorn  under  the  smiles 
and  compliments  that  are  lavished  on  Claire, 
and  more  than  once  we  note  the  glance  of 
an  eye  which  seems  to  pass  from  her  to  the 
statue-like  form  of  Jean  Sievert. 

M.  Sievert  is  leaning  indolently  against 
the  side  of  a  door,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  family  group.  He  appears  to  notice  no 
one  in  the  room  except  Claire.  His  eyes 
are  fixed  on  her  face,  and  he  is  alert  to 
catch  the  least  glance  of  her  eye.  Although 
Claire  does  not  look  toward  him,  we  know 
that  she  recognizes  that  he  is  there ;  we 
know,  too,  that  Blethen  feels  the  French- 
man's presence,  and  that  it  is  this  that  gives 
him  the  uncertain,  uneasy  air  we  noticed  at 
first. 

As  we  scan  the  guests,  we  are  at  once 
struck  by  the  involuntary  change  that  passes 
over  each  one  who,  turning  from  the  lovely 
hostess,  meets  Sara's  eyes.  After  a  little 
we  begin  to  divide  the  crowd  into  two 
groups ;  those  who  shrink,  ever  so  little, 
abashed  before  the  simple  nobility  of  her 
face  and  bearing,  and  those  whose  sym- 
pathetic natures  recognize  at  once  the 
presence  of  one  to  whom  they  gladly  pay 
homage. 

As  for  Sara,  she  is  simply  and  truly  glad 
and  happy.  In  all  this  crowd  she  sees  only 
her  husband's  old  friends,  who  for  his  sake 
are  kind  to  her.  There  is  to  her  an  exhil- 
arating promise  in  her  surroundings.  She 
feels  herself  at  home  again  after  long 
absence,  and  is  saying  to  herself  that  it  is 
here,  among  their  own  people,  in  their  own 
country,  that  Robert  is  to  find  the  career  of 
usefulness  and  success  that  is  now  a  well 
formed  ambition  in  her  mind.  Her  gladness 
sheds  itself  on  all  around  her,  and  replaces 
with  quite  a  new  element  the  elegant  indif- 
ference usual  on  such  occasions. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  crowd 
forms  little  groups  here  and  there,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  those  who  come  to  claim  a 
few  minutes*  conversation  with  Sara,  and 
those  who  stand  a  little  way  off,  looking  at 
her  with  curious  eyes.  More  than  once 
Robert  sees  Claire  gazing  at  his  wife  with  a 
strange,  wistful  question  in  her  face. 

Among  the  guests  are  a  number  of  old 
men,  and  without  exception  they  gather  in 
the  group  that  surrounds  Sara.  They  come 
to  oflfer  to  her  the  most  sincere  worship 
that  youth  and  beauty  ever  receive — that  of 
wisdom  and  experience,  which  in  all  their 
length  of  days  has  found  nothing  else  that 
can  compare  with  her.  So  they  come,  as 
they  always  do,  tojp^ft^^^^fe^^her 
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feet.  Here  they  meet  something  new ; 
something  more  than  the  ordinary  careless 
acceptance  with  which  youth  is  wont  to 
gather  up  its  store  of  adulation.  Her  quick 
S3rmpathy  goes  out  to  them,  to  each  one  of 
them.  The  tone  of  her  voice,  which  is  not 
afraid  to  be  tender,  the  light  in  her  eyes 
which  has  no  need  to  hide  its  love  and 
kindness  for  every  one,  are  like  a  blessing  to 
all  around  her.  One  of  these  aged  men, 
whose  silver  hair  has  long  been  a  crown 
which  the  nation  has  delighted  to  honor, 
when  going  away,  placed  his  hand  lightly 
on  her  head. 

*'God  bless  you,  dear  child,"  he  says, 
**and  keep  your  heart  always  as  sweet  as 
now!  ** 

XIX. 

The  guests  were  gone,  the  servants  were 
turning  out  the  lights.  Blethen,  after 
waiting  for  a  moment  to  see  if  Sievert  were 
coming,  had  taken  his  way  to  the  club. 
Claire  sat  with  her  hands  under  her  head, 
leaning  back  in  an  easy  chair.  Her  attitude 
was  one  that  betokened  great  fatigue,  and 
now  there  were  heavy  shadows  under  her 
eyes  and  faint  lines  at  their  corners.  Sie- 
vert stood  silently  waiting  for  her  to  move 
or  si>eak,  that  he  might  bid  her  good  by. 
He  had  formed  the  habit  of  being  alwa3rs 
the  last  to  leave  her,  the  last  to  say  good 
night.  It  was  little,  and  society,  which 
had  already  whispered  its  doubts  and  expec- 
tations, would  have  been  surprised  had  it 
known  that  between  these  two,  who  were 
almost  inseparable,  there  had  passed  no 
word  that  might  not  have  been  spoken 
aloud  in  any  presence.'  Words  are  indeed 
not  needed ;  under  such  circumstances  they 
are  worse  than  useless.  Jean  knew  that  his 
whole  life  was  swayed  by  his  passion  for 
Claire.  He  had  been  attracted  to  her  at 
first  by  her  beauty  and  her  loneliness,  and 
with  the  easy  conscience  of  his  kind  he  had 
let  himself  drift  into  an  absorbing  passion, 
which  drew  him  back  to  her  no  matter  how 
often  he  took  himself  away.  What  he  did 
not  know,  because  she  was  too  \dse  to  let 
him  sec  it,  was  that  life  was  empty  to  her 
without  him,  and  that  only  in  his  presence 
did  she  feel  that  she  was  human. 

He  was  a  man  who  had  little  to  learn  of 
human  nature,  especially  of  his  own ;  and 
because  he  loved  her  so  intensely  he  for- 
bore to  speak.  He  knew  that  for  him  the 
spell  would  begin  to  lose  its  hold  when  she 
should  yield.  His  inscrutable,  almost  sol- 
emn eyes  studied  her  closely,  and  it  was  the 
stem,  inflexible  part  of  her  character,  which 


had  come  to  her  from  her  Puritan  ancestors, 
that  was  her  chief  fascination,  because  it 
was  this  that  always  made  him  doubtful  as 
to  the  result.  He  also  knew  that  once  such  a 
nature  as  hers  had  lost  its  proud  self  respect, 
it  would  lose  its  grace  and  infinite  charm. 
Such  is  the  strange  inconsistency  of  man, 
that  while  he  formed  no  resolution  to  spare 
her  ultimately,  yet  the  pity  for  it,  for  his 
own  intolerable  ennui  as  well  as  for  her 
misery  and  despair,  restrained  expression  of 
the  passionate  longing  which  he  felt.  He 
preferred  to  hold  himself  as  long  as  possible 
in  the  delicious  uncertainty  in  which  hope 
alternates  with  fear. 

She  turned  her  melancholy  eyes  upon 
him. 

*'Do  you  know  what  it  is,  Sievert?"  she 
said.  ''What  secret  of  life  has  she  found 
out?  What  do  they  both  know  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  ignorant  of  ?  Robert  is 
as  she  is,  and  I" — she  paused  a  moment, 
and  her  voice  was  almost  a  sob — "  I  did 
not  know  until  tonight  tliat  any  one  was 
happy." 

He  did  not  answer,  but  something  in  his 
manner  warned  her.  She  rose  to  her  feet, 
her  face  again  wearing  its  mask  of  smiles. 

**  Good  night,"  she  said,  "  and  thank  you 
for  all  your  assistance.  You  are  always  the 
same  kind  friend." 

XX. 

SiKVBRT,  going  as  usual  to  call  upon 
Claire  the  next  afternoon,  found  the  car- 
riage drawn  up  in  front  of  the  door.  He 
was  quite  accustomed  to  going  out  with  her 
when  she  paid  visits,  but  had  thought  she 
would  be  too  much  fatigued  to  go  today. 
He  went  in  and  waited  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
she  came  down  with  her  bonnet  on. 

**  I  am  indeed  glad  that  you  are  rested 
enough  to  go  out,"  he  said,  looking  at  her 
with  the  expression  of  careful  tenderness 
which  he  permitted  himself  to  wear  when 
they  were  alone. 

She  was  restless.  There  was  an  unusual 
flush  on  her  cheek,  and  a  passionate  excite- 
ment in  her  eyes. 

"  I  am  going  to  my  aunt's,  to  see  Robert's 
wife,"  she  said. 

"  And  I,  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  ac- 
companying you?  "  he  asked. 

The  flush  deepened  a  little. 
.  **  No,  I  think  not  today,  if  you  please," 
she  replied.  **I  am  taking  Whitwell,  and 
it  would  not  be  pleasant  for  you  to  go  with 
the  child.  I  shall  be  at  home  again  at  five. 
Come  then  for  tea,  will  you  not?" 

He  bowed  his  acquiescence  in  whatever 
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she  chose  to  do.  He  had  never  known  her 
to  take  her  child  out  with  her  before.  In- 
deed, he  never  thought  of  the  child  as  hers, 
but  only  vaguely  as  Blethen's.  Blethen  was 
fond  of  the  boy,  often  took  him  to  drive, 
and  talked  constantly  of  him  to  his  acquaint- 
ances. Now,  as  Sievert  stood  contemplating 
Claire,  he  understood  what  was  going  on  in 
her  mind — that  she  was,  probably  half  un- 
consciously, using  the  child  to  bring  herself 
into  closer  relation  with  Sara.  He  recog- 
nized all  at  once  the  hopeless  dreariness  of 
her  life,  and  for  the  moment  at  least  felt 
all  the  passionate  anger  which  was  surging 
through  her  soul.  He  went  close  to  her  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

*•  Yes,  I  will  come  at  five ;  but  you,  are 
you  still  asking  the  question  of  last  night  ? 
You  need  not  go  to  her  to  have  it  answered. 
There  is  only  one  answer — only  one,  and 
that  is  waiting  for  you  here,  always." 

She  drew  her  hand  away  and  averted  her 
eyes.  She  was  so  wretched,  and  she  would 
not  let  him  see  the  battle  she  was  fighting. 
Nancy  came  in  with  Whitwell,  and  she 
bade  Jean  au  revoir  and  drove  away. 

They  entered  Mrs.  Atterbury*s  sitting 
room,  and  Whitwell  walked  immediately  to 
her  side,  and  put  his  hand  in  hers.  He 
always  called  her  "gfrandmother,**  and  in- 
deed he  found  the  pleasure  and  happiness 
of  his  life  in  her  house,  where  he  was  per- 
fectly at  home.  That  he  was  a  sturdy, 
healthy  little  fellow,  light  hearted  and 
happy  as  a  child  should  be,  was  almost 
entirely  owing  to  the  care  she  had  given 
him,  and  to  the  fortunate  neglect  of  his 
parents.  They  counted  for  almost  nothing 
in  his  wholesome  life,  of  which  **  grandma  ** 
and  Nancy  were  the  good  angels. 

Claire  seated  herself  and  called  to  him  to 
come  to  her.  She  had  some  vague  idea  that 
she  would  talk  to  Sara  about  him,  and  she 
wanted  to  hear  Sara  talk  ;  she  wanted,  if 
possible,  to  understand  her.  The  child 
paid  no  attention  to  his  mother,  but  stood 
with  one  little  elbow  on  the  arm  of  Mrs. 
Atterbury's  chair,  looking  gravely  around 
the  room. 

There  were  a  number  of  people  present, 
and  Sara  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
evidently  absorbed  in  the  conversation  going 
on  there.  Robert  drew  a  chair  near  to 
Claire's,  and  began  to  talk  to  her.  His 
eyes,  full  of  sympathy,  the  tone  of  his 
voice,  which  seemed  to  her  full  of  pity 
for  her,  almost  maddened  her.  At  last  she 
broke  out:  ** Robert,  tell  me,  what  is  it 
that  makes  you  and  Sara  so  different  from 
all  the  world  ?  Is  it  something  real,  or  do 
you  only  appear  to  be  so  impossibly  happy  V ' 


Robert  looked  over  to  where  Sara  was 
sitting  before  he  answered,  and  Claire  fol- 
lowed his  glance.  Whitwell  had  left  his 
place  at  his  grandmother*s  side,  and,  cross- 
ing directly  through  the  room,  had  climbed 
into  Sara's  lap.  He  laid  his  head  on  her 
breast  and  gazed  straight  into  her  face  with 
an  expression  of  perfect  content.  At  the 
moment  when  Robert  and  Claire  looked  at 
them,  Sara,  bending  over  him,  kissed  him 
fondly,  and  he  put  his  arm  tightly  around 
her  neck.  Claire  turned  very  pale,  and  rose 
from  her  chair.  She  felt  smothered,  and 
feared  that  some  cry  of  pain  would  escape 
her  lips. 

*'  I  must  go,"  she  said.  **  Tell  Nancy  to 
bring  him  home.'* 

She  went  out  alone. 

XXI. 

Thk  Atterburys  made  but  a  brief  stay  in 
Boston.  Robert  obtained  the  position  <A 
which  his  friend  had  written,  and  when 
they  had  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  old  home 
they,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Gardner,  went 
to  live  in  Washington. 

Robert's  enthusiasm  and  ambition  were 
great,  not  only  to  fill  the  place  for  which 
his  friend  had  vouched  for  his  fitness,  but 
to  make  it  of  greater  and  farther  reaching 
importance.  He  gave  himself  vigorously 
to  this  work,  but  it  was  not  first  nor  of 
chief  importance  in  his  life.  Here  and  now 
he  and  Sara  were  to  build  their  home,  and 
they  both  brought  to  the  undertaking  all 
their  intelligence. 

They  had  in  themselves,  in  their  united 
life,  the  indispensable  comer  stone  upon 
which  must  rest  every  happy  domestic 
hearth.  They  understood  by  **  home  "  far 
more  than  physical  comfort  and  pleasure, 
far  more  than  even  domestic  happiness  for 
themselves.  To  them  "home"  was  a 
shrine  where  all  who  came  were  to  be 
blessed,  a  sacred  fire,  always  bright  and 
clear,  where  every  brother  and  sister  might 
find  light  and  warmth.  This  kind  of  home 
they  made,  working  with  undivided  in- 
terest, and  giving  to  it  the  best  within  them- 
selves. At  first  it  was  in  a  small  house 
which  they  found  in  Washington;  but  after 
a  few  months  of  careful  consideration  of 
localities,  Mr.  Gardner  bought  for  them  a 
place  on  one  of  the  hillsides  a  little  way  out 
of  the  city. 

It  had  an  air  of  quiet,  almost  of  country 
life,  while  below  it,  in  full  view  from  the 
windows  and  veranda,  lay  the  beautiful  city 
with  its  noble  avenues  and  the  stately 
domes  that  always  j||^i^^^  the  spectator  of 
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the  dignity  of  its  place  in  the  nation  and 
among  nations.  'Hie  place  was  not  new, 
which  was  fortunate,  because  the  lawn 
that  sloped  away  from  the  broad  veranda 
was  soft  as  velvet,  and  the  trees  that  threw 
their  shadows  on  the  grass  were  tall  and 
venerable.  Mr.  Gardner  had  lived  too 
long  in  oriental  countries  to  feel  quite 
at  home  in  an  ordinary,  conventional  house 
in  the  United  States.  He  built  for  himself 
and  his  art  collections  a  wing  which  com- 
bined the  luxury  of  India  with  modem  con- 
veniences. Sara  and  Robert  arranged  their 
own  part  of  the  house  to  suit  themselves. 
In  all  that  they  did,  they  never  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  adornment  of  the  house 
was  only  an  outside  matter;  and  while  it 
was  a  great  delight  to  them  to  make  it  ex- 
pressive of  themselves,  they  knew  that  the 
true  ornaments  of  a  home  are  its  friends. 

There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the 
opportunities  for  making  an  ideal  home  are 
greater  than  in  Washington.  The  variety 
in  the  charming  and  interesting  people  to 
be  found  there  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
as  far  as  material  is  concerned.  These 
they  gathered  into  their  home,  not  so  much 
by  what  they  did  for  people  as  by  the  subtle 
influence  of  what  they  were.  It  would 
have  puzzled  many  to  define  why  they 
alwa3rs  went  to  the  Atterburys'  with  joy, 
and  came  away  refreshed  and  comforted. 
Many  a  care  worn  statesman  who  took  his 
way  to  their  house  as  a  matter  of  course, 
when  he  had  a  brief  leisure,  never  stopped, 
perhaps,  to  analyze  the  rest  and  peace  he 
found  there. 

Time  g^ve  permanence  to  all  these  joys. 
Living  became  synonymous  with  growing 
and  developing.  Naturally,  as  must  happen 
to  every  American  in  a  like  position,  Robert 
was  drawn  more  and  more  into  political 
work.  He  studied  statesmanship  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  American  citizen  who 
recognizes  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  our  people,  and  seeks  the  good  of  the 
whole  country.  He  wielded  a  strong  and 
virile  pen,  and  its  power  came  to  be  felt 
and  acknowledged.  In  all  that  he  did  and 
strove  to  do,  Sara  had  a  part — not  merely 
that  of  wifely  interest,  but  of  intelligent 
cooperation.  They  went  hand  in  hand, 
and  often  neither  could  have  told  which 
had  first  had  the  important  idea,  or  whose 
expression  had  been  the  forceful  way  of 
putting  it  before  the  public. 

As  Robert's  work  took  his  time  more 
completely,  Sara  became  more  fully  occu- 
pied with  social  duties.  She  was  in- 
terested in  every  one  and  everything,  and 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  her  to 


turn  away  from  any  one  leaving  the  im- 
pression behind  her  that  she  did  not  care. 
In  her  house  was  always  to  be  found  real 
society,  which  is  a  rare  thing  in  these  days. 

However  occupied  or  absorbed  they  were, 
they  always  kept  the  best  of  themselves 
for  each  other.  The  early  morning  was 
sacred.  They  walked  or  rode  about  the 
lovely  country,  or,  if  the  weather  did  not 
permit  them  to  be  out  of  doors,  they  sat 
together  in  their  private  sitting  room. 
What  more  or  better  can  you  say  of  a  man's 
life  than  is  expressed  in  this  ? — Robert  was 
satisfied. 

Was  Sara  satisfied  ?  At  least  she  did  not 
know  that  she  was  not. 

XXII. 

They  had  just  come  through  an  exciting 
political  campaign,  and  Robert's  work  had 
brought  him  v'ery  near  to  some  of  the  great- 
est men  of  the  nation.  He  was  intensely  in- 
terested in  the  movement  of  events.  He 
knew  that  these  men  depended  upon  him 
in  certain  ways,  and  he  felt  himself  a  respon- 
sible part  of  the  important  affairs  of  the 
nation.  All  this  did  not  take  him  away  from 
Sara  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  it 
took  his  time,  and  more  or  less  his  thoughts. 

Sara  was  sometimes  restless,  and  could 
not  account  to  herself  for  her  feelings.  Too 
much  of  her  time  was  her  own  to  dispose  of 
as  she  felt  inclined.  While  she  was  never 
at  a  loss  to  find  employment,  it  was,  never- 
theless, arbitrary'  emplo5rraent,  and  she  had 
times  of  longing  for  duties  which  should 
take  possession  of  her,  and  make  work  a 
necessity. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  late  elec- 
tion had  been  to  bring  her  cousin,  Mar- 
garet Hunter,  to  live  in  Washington. 
Margaret's  husband  was  now  quite  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer,  but  his  ambition  was  not 
satisfied,  and  he  had  decided  that  it  never 
would  be  satisfied  by  any  success  for  which 
he  could  hope  at  the  bar.  Therefore  he  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  political  arena. 
Here  he  had  achieved  his  first  triumph  ;  he 
had  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives ;  and  being  still  a  young  man,  he 
looked  forward  to  the  future  with  boundless 
ambition. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  Sara  to  welcome 
Margaret  to  Washington.  She  had  seen 
her  for  a  few  days  when  she  passed  through 
San  Francisco,  on  her  way  from  Japan,  and 
they  had  been  constant  correspondents. 
They  were  entirely  different  in  nature  and 
in  training,  but  in  affection  they  were  sis- 
ters, and  all  the  details  of  Margaret's  life 
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were  of  importance  to  Sara.  She  supposed 
that  she  understood  them,  and  would  have 
been  surprised  to  find  that  she  really  neither 
knew  nor  understood  her  cousin. 

Margaret  had  loved  her  husband  with  a 
calm,  passionless  affection,  and  he  had 
accepted  this  love  as  all  he  could  ask,  be- 
cause he  supposed  it  to  be  all  that  her 
nature  was  capable  of.  It  made  no  great 
demands  upon  him,  and  even  in  the  first 
j-ear  of  their  married  life  his  business  was 
allowed  to  claim  the  first  place  in  his  atten- 
tion. Then  a  child  was  bom.  Joseph  Hun- 
ter was  a  man  of  quick  understanding,  and 
it  was  also  a  part  of  his  professional  train- 
ing to  read  people's  characters  by  their 
actions.  When  he  saw  Margaret  with  her 
child,  when  he  heard  the  tones  of  her  voice 
as  she  talked  to  it,  he  realized  all  at  once 
how  little  he  had  known  of  her  real  nature, 
and  that  he  had  never  touched  the  depths 
of  her  heart.  He  was  shocked,  and  perhaps 
mortified  as  well,  but  it  seemed  to  him  ridi- 
culous to  put  himself  forward  as  the  rival  of 
his  own  child.  He  retired  more  and  more 
into  himself —which  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  he  buried  himself  more  and  more 
in  his  business — and  made  no  sign.  After 
two  years  another  child  was  born,  and  Mar- 
garet, all  unconscious  of  her  shortcomings 
as  a  wife,  was  wholly  absorbed  in  her  chil- 
dren. She  did  not  dream  that  her  husband 
spent  lonely  hours  in  the  library  which  he 
would  gladly  have  given  to  her. 

The  end  came  suddenly  and  terribly. 
The  terror  which  walketh  at  noonday  en- 
tered their  house.  Both  children  had  diph- 
theria, and  after  three  days  of  indescribable 
agony  Margaret's  arms  were  empty  and  her 
heart  desolate.  She  turned  to  her  husband 
now,  and  sorrow  united  the  lives  which 
prosperity  had  left  separate.  Joseph  found 
the  sweetest  hours  of  his  life  those  in  which 
he  held  his  stricken  wife  in  his  arms  and 
felt  that  he  could  comfort  her. 

This  sorrow  was  a  year  old  when  they 
came  to  live  in  Washington.  Sara  had  sym- 
pathized with  Margaret  in  her  loss,  but  was 
not  prepared  for  the  change  it  had  made  in 
her.  She  was  thin  and  worn,  the  gray  hair 
showed  on  her  temples,  and  she  went  about 
almost  without  a  smile.  She  seemed  to  be 
always  living  over  those  terrible  days,  and 
to  be  utterly  unable  to  interest  herself  in 
anything  else.  Sara  could  not  understand 
such  hopeless  grief,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
her  from  devoting  herself  to  the  task  of 
comforting  her  cousin.  She  was  untiring 
in  her  labor  of  love.  Sometimes  Robert 
thought  the  improvement  in  Margaret  was 
hardly  enough  to  compensate  for  the  great 


exhaustion  to  Sara,  but  he  would  not  say 
anything  that  could  put  any  bounds  to  the 
bountiful  outgoing  of  Sara's  rich  nature. 

So  the  winter  and  spring  passed,  and 
summer  was  there.  One  day  Margaret  sat 
with  Sara  on  the  veranda,  which  looked  out 
over  the  lawn  and  down  to  where  the  river 
shone  in  the  sunshine.  It  was  warm,  and  a 
faint  haze  spread  over  all  the  valley  below 
them,  softening  the  outlines. 

Margaret,  as  usual,  talked  of  her  children, 
telling  over  all  their  little  childish  ways 
and  sayings,  and  Sara,  feeling  that  it  was 
best  to  let  the  sad  heart  have  its  own  way, 
listened  sympathetically. 

"It  is  very  strange  that  you  have  never 
had  any  children,  Sara.  I  do  not  think  I 
should  feel  that  I  had  really  ever  lived  if  I 
had  not  had  mine.''  Sara's  face  flushed 
and  she  turned  away  while  Mai^garet  went 
on.  **Of  course  one  child  can  never  take 
the  place  of  another,  and  nothing  can  ever 
console  me  for  the  loss  of  mine,  but  it  does 
help  me  to  bear  it  that  I  expect  another  so 
soon.  You  cannot  know  how  impatient  I 
am  for  the  time  to  come." 

Sara  made  a  great  effort  and  tried  to  lead 
Margaret  to  speak  of  the  expected  one,  and 
by  and  by  the  conversation  became  quite 
cheerful. 

That  night,  when  Robert  came  home,  he 
found  a  strange  restlessness  about  Sara.  He 
talked  to  her  of  all  that  he  had  seen  and 
done  during  the  day,  but  she  showed  little 
interest.  Usually  she  said  to  him,  "  Begin 
at  the  beginning  and  tell  me  all  that  has 
happened,"  but  tonight,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  life,  her  attention  wandered  and 
she  asked  nothing. 

"Are  you  not  well,  dearest?"  he  asked 
anxiously. 

She  made  an  effort  to  bring  her  wander- 
ing thoughts  back,  and  smiled  at  him,  but 
he  was  almost  sure  that  he  saw  tears  in  her 
eyes.  However,  she  said  that  it  was  noth- 
ing. Coming  in,  a  day  or  two  later,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  her  sewing.  He  disliked 
to  see  her  sew,  and  she  did  not  herself  care 
to  do  it ;  it  was  rare  for  her  to  do  more 
than  fasten  on  a  button,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  He  went  toward  her,  and  was 
still  more  surprised  to  see  her  put  the  hand 
that  held  the  work  behind  her.  He 
stopped  short. 

*'  What  is  it  ?  Something  which  I  may 
not  see  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  laughed  and  blushed  shyly. 

"Oh,  no.  You  may  see  it.  It  is  for 
Margaret's  baby.  * ' 

She  held  the  dainty  garment  of  lace  and 
muslin  up  for  his  inspection.     Robert  stood 
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looking  down  upon  her.  There  was  a  look  in 
her  face  that  sent  a  pang  through  his  heart. 
What  was  it  ?  Was  she  not  satisfied,  as  he 
was  ?  Was  his  love  not  sufficient  for  her  ? 
He  stooped  and  gathered  her  in  his  arms. 

*•  My  precious  wife,  my  dear,  brave,  true 
wife!*'  he  said. 

She  folded  the  work  up,  and  rose  to  her 
feet.  They  went  out  on  the  veranda  ;  she 
clasped  her  hands  over  his  arm,  and  they 
walked  under  the  stars  until  late  in  the 
evening.  When  they  came  in,  and  she  said 
good  night  to  him,  her  eyes  were  calm  and 
happy,  and  looked  straight  into  his.  Robert 
watched  her  with  anxiety  for  the  next  few 
days,  but  she  was  all  her  own  sweet  self, 
and  his  fears  were  quieted. 

Weeks  passed  and  brought  the  important 
day  ;  in  Margaret's  arms  lay  a  little  daugh- 
ter. Sara  had  been  with  her  almost  every 
day,  and  had  shared  the  joys  of  anticipa- 
tion ;  she  had  also  given  her  promise  to  be 
the  baby's  godmother.  Now,  however,  she 
did  not  go  to  see  it.  Each  day  she  sent 
flowers,  with  messages  of  love  and  con- 
gratulation, but  always  with  some  excuse — 
that  she  was  very  busy,  or  tired,  or  not  very 
well.  Margaret  wondered,  but  did  not  di- 
vine the  cause.  The  days  were  rather  long 
for  her,  especially  since  Joseph,  feeling  that 
he  was  not  needed  at  home,  had  gone  away 
for  a  little  holiday.  A  friend,  the  owner 
of  the  yacht  Vivien,  had  invited  him  to  go 
for  a  week's  sail  along  the  coast,  and 
Margaret  had  urged  him  to  accept. 

One  day,  when  the  baby  was  two  weeks 
old,  Margaret  had  it  dressed  in  a  lovely 
gown  which  was  Sara's  gift,  and,  with 
many  careful  instructions  to  the  nurse  and 
coachman,  sent  it  to  call  upon  Sara. 

The  day  was  sultry.  There  was  languor 
in  the  air  and  on  the  earth.  The  leaves  of 
the  trees  hung  limp,  and  the  butterflies  lay 
breathless  on  the  great  dahlias.  For  days 
Sara  had  with  difficulty  repressed  the  pain 
that  consumed  her.  If  she  could  have  gone 
to  Robert,  all  would  have  been  well,  but 
her  greatest  care  was  to  hide  it  from  him. 
After  all  their  blessed  life  together,  was  she 
to  ruin  all?  Could  she  be  so  wicked,  so 
ungrateful?  So  reasoning,  she  put  a  fierce 
control  upon  herself  when  she  was  with 
him  ;  when  he  went  away  she  gave  way  to 
bitter  grief. 

On  this  morning  she  had  risen  with  a  dull 
pain  in  her  head,  and  a  feeling  of  irritability 
which  made  her  wish  to  avoid  every  one, 
for  fear  that  she  might  say  or  do  some  un- 
kind thing.  She  told  Robert  that  she  would 
not  ride  or  walk,  and  turned  away  from 
his  questioning  almost  fretfully.     When  she 


saw  him  mount  his  horse  and  ride  away 
alone,  she  threw  herself  on  her  couch  and 
sobbed,  saying  to  herself  that  even  Robert 
no  longer  loved  her,  yet  knowing  all  the 
time  how  absurd  sucli  thought  was.  She 
cried  for  an  hour,  and  then  her  head  ached 
so  badly  that  she  darkened  her  room  and 
said  that  she  would  not  see  any  one.  When 
Robert  returned  from  his  ride  the  servant 
told  him  that  she  was  sleeping,  and  did  not 
wish  to  be  disturbed.  With  a  heavy  fore- 
boding he  went  to  his  work.  It  was  the  first 
day  in  all  their  married  life  which  had  not 
been  blessed  by  their  morning's  pleasure 
taken  together. 

The  day  wore  on.  Sara  slept  a  little  and 
wept  nmch.  Shortly  after  noon  the  maid 
came  into  the  room,  bringing  her  a  tiny  note 
from  Margaret  Hunter.  She  opened  one 
of  the  blinds  and  read  the  miniature  card: 
'•  Baby  Margaret  makes  her  first  visit  to 
her  godmother." 

•*  Please,  mum,  de  nuss  have  brought  de 
baby,"  the  servant  said. 

Sara  began  to  tremble,  but  she  went  out 
on  the  veranda  where  the  black  nurse  sat 
holding  a  parasol  over  the  sleeping  child. 
She  took  the  baby,  and,  telling  the  nurse  to 
wait  where  she  was,  went  back  into  her 
own  room  and  shut  the  door. 

Meanwhile  Robert  found  it  impossible  to 
work.  He  longed  to  see  his  wife,  to  com- 
fort her  if  he  could,  or  to  share  her  pain, 
so  he  went  home.  He  drove  up  to  the  side 
of  the  house,  and,  stepping  lightl}'  on  to  the 
veranda,  came  suddenly  to  the  open  French 
window  of  her  sitting  room.  The  wind 
stirred  the  curtain  a  little ;  just  as  he  was 
about  to  lift  it  and  go  in,  there  appeared 
before  him  a  sight  which  stayed  his  feet  and 
made  him  cold  with  fear. 

At  the  side  of  a  low  couch  which  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  Sara  knelt,  her  face 
toward  him.  On  the  couch  before  her  lay 
a  sleeping  child.  She  was  flushed  and 
excited.  With  trembling  fingers  she  untied 
the  baby's  cloak  ;  folded  it  back  ;  then  took 
its  cap  from  its  head.  She  bent  over  it  with 
a  look  of  adoration,  and  covered  its  tiny 
hands  with  hungry  kisses.  Suddenly  she 
put  her  hands  to  her  own  throat,  and, 
opening  her  dress,  laid  bare  her  virgin 
breast.  Drawing  a  low  chair  beside  the 
couch  and  seating  herself,  she  took  the 
baby  up  and  laid  its  head  upon  her  bosom. 
Its  little  hand,  held  tight  in  hers,  she  con- 
tinually covered  with  kisses.  Then,  in  a 
moment,  she  began  to  sing  a  low  sweet 
lullaby. 

Robert  dropped  the  curtain  and  moved 
noiselessly  away.     ^e^|jgd^hif^o^g>pp. 
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and  shut  the  door  on  the  misery  which 
overwhelmed  him.  Outside,  on  the  ver- 
anda, the  nurse  and  Marie  were  indulging 
in  the  gossip  so  dear  to  their  hearts.  The 
air  was  stifling  ;  as  they  talked,  first  one 
and  then  the  other  wiped  beads  of  perspira- 
tion from  her  face. 

*  *  Mercy  on  us, "  exclaimed  the  nurse, 
**  'pears  to  me  it's  late  in  the  season  to  be 
so  hot.  'Pears  like  one  can't  git  dere  bref, 
nohow." 

'  *  Looks  like  dere  gwine  ter  be  a  change, 
any  way,"  answered  Marie,  ppinting  to  the 
south. 

Just  showing  its  pointed  edge  above  the 
trees,  there  was  a  cloud,  slowly  rising.  In 
its  path,  apparently  motionless,  was  a  small 
leaden  mass  of  vapor  which  had  in  its  very 
immobility  an  air  of  menace.  The  face  of 
the  nurse  grew  almost  white. 

**  'Fore  de  Lord,  dere's  gwine  ter  be 
thunder  an'  lightnin',"  she  exclaimed.  **  I 
nms'  git  home  with  de  baby.  Oh,  bress  de 
Lord,  what's  I  gwine  ter  do  ef  I  doesn't  git 
home  fust?" 

In  the  silent  room,  still  rocking  the  child, 
Sara  was  oblivious  of  all  that  passed.  Her 
song  had  ceased,  but  she  still  held  the  little 
fingers  curled  around  her  own,  and  her 
face  was  as  the  face  of  a  madonna.  There 
came  a  hurried  knock  at  the  door.  She 
laid  the  baby  on  her  lap,  and  at  the  same 
instant  closed  her  dress.  She  looked  round 
with  a  frightened  air,  as  of  one  who  wakens 
in  a  strange  place.  The  nurse  entered,  and 
hurriedly  put  the  child's  wraps  on.  She 
talked  incessantly  as  she  hurried,  saying 
that  the  baby's  mother  would  be  anxious, 
and  that  she  was  sure  the  horses  were  afraid 
of  thunder.  In  a  very  few  minutes  she 
went  out  with  the  baby,  followed  in  a  dazed 
sort  of  way  by  Sara.  The  coachman,  who 
had  been  waiting  in  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
came  up,  and  in  an  instant  they  drove 
rapidly  away. 

Robert,  torn  by  conflicting  emotions,  had 
been  watching  from  a  window  which  looked 
out  upon  the  veranda.  He  did  not  wish  to  go 
to  Sara's  room  while  she  had  the  child,  nor 
was  he  willing  to  leave  her  alone  for  a 
moment  after  it  was  gone.  He  saw  the 
nurse  get  into  the  carriage  with  it  and  drive 
away,  saw  Sara  stand  for  a  moment  looking 
after  them,  and  then  go  into  her  room. 
Thinking  to  startle  her  less  by  coming  in 
at  the  front  door,  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
went  out  ;  then,  coming  up  the  front  steps 
rather  noisily,  to  attract  her  attention,  he 
entered  her  room.     She  was  not  there. 


Robert  passed  through  into  the  next 
room  and  out  into  the  hall.  He  did  not 
find  her.  He  called  her  name,  asked  the 
servants.  No  one  had  seen  her.  Now 
thoroughly  alarmed,  he  went  to  Mr.  Gard- 
ner's room  to  see  if  she  were  there.  The 
expression  of  Robert's  face  communicated 
his  fear  to  her  father,  and  both  of  them  set 
about  the  search  for  her,  a  mingling  of  love 
and  fear  straining  every  nerve  to  its  utter- 
most tension. 

Sara  had  indeed  walked  into  her  room, 
and,  still  almost  in  a  stupor,  conscious  only 
that  she  was  suffocating  and  must  have  air, 
had  picked  up  a  broad  sun  hat  and  passed 
directly  out  of  the  window  where  Robert 
had  stood  watching  her.  She  went  out  to- 
ward the  back  of  the  place,  where  in  a 
moment  she  was  hidden  from  view  by  a 
tall  privet  hedge.  At  the  end  of  the  hedge 
was  a  small  gate,  through  which  she  passed 
into  a  field.  Their  house  was  near  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  before  the  search  for  her 
had  fairly  begun  she  had  reached  the  summit, 
gone  down  on  the  other  side,  and  entered 
a  little  grove  whose  shade  invited  her. 

When  she  left  the  house  there  had  not 
been  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  but  even  as  she 
entered  the  grove  the  ribbons  of  her  hat 
fluttered  in  the  wind  that  began  to  sough  in 
the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  sun  was  still  an 
hour  high,  but  a  darkness  which  was  like  a 
tangible  pall  shut  out  the  light,  and  she 
could  hardly  see  her  way.  She  noticed 
nothing,  but  went  blindly  on. 

Suddenly  she  stood  still  and  put  her 
hands  over  her  eyes.  Everything  in  the 
world  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end  for  a 
moment;  then  the  deafening  thunder 
rolled  around  her  and  above  her.  A  shudder 
ran  through  the  grove,  the  trees  moaned, 
and  the  branches  waved  wildly  in  the  air, 
as  if  striving  to  find  some  safe  stronghold. 
Sara  opened  her  eyes,  but  could  not  bear 
the  blaze.  Flash  after  flash  burst  upon  her ; 
there  was  no  darkness  between,  only  a 
beating  of  crimson  upon  red  which  made 
her  stagger  and  sway  from  side  to  side, 
although  she  did  not  try  to  walk.  The 
thunder  roared  tremendously.  It  filled  the 
air  to  bursting,  so  that  there  seemed  not  to 
be  room  in  all  the  universe  for  the  crush  of 
sound. 

Presently  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Sara, 
drenched  and  almost  paralyzed,  strove  to 
reach  one  of  the  larger  trees.  She  thought 
there  might  be  some  protection  in  its  strong 
trunk.  Her  dress  caught  on  a  projecting 
root,  and  she  fell  heavily  forward. 


(  To  be  continued. ) 
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The  maidens  and  matrons  of  the  island  empire y  as  they  appear  in  the  picturesque 

setting  of  their  home  life — Their  dress,  their  amusements,  their 

marriage  customs. 


NO  living  pictures  shown  in  our  enter- 
tainments»  however  beautiful  and 
successful  they  may  be,  will  ever 
equal  the  charm  and  loveliness  of  a  Japan- 
ese maiden  in  her  gorgeous  attire  of  brightly 
colored  silks.  No  picture,  even  from  the 
brush  of  the  most  talented  of  our  painters, 
has  ever  done  justice  to  her  natural  grace, 
bom  elegance,  and  charm  of  manner.  To 
fully  appreciate  her,  however,  one  must  be 
spared  a  sight  of  her  in  a  New  York  store, 
or  in  a  Midway  Plaisance  caf^ — for  there 
she  is  as  much  out  of  her  element  as  a  fish 
out  of  water,  a  picture  in  a  hideous,  out 
of  proportion  frame.  One  might  as  well 
expect  to  be  pleased  with  a  Watteau  in  an 
Empire  frame,  or  to  like  a  man  wearing  an 
evening  dress  at  a  picnic.  There  are  some 
pictiu'es  so  beautiful  as  to  need  no  frame  at 
all,  but  the  Japanese  beauty  is  not  one  of 
these.  In  her  case  the  frame  makes  the 
value  of  the  picture — nay,  without  the  set- 
ting of  her  own  fair  Japan  she  is  a  pathetic, 
out  of  place  little  creature,  only  to  be 
pitied.  But  to  be  really  a  picture,  to  appeal 
to  us,  to  charm  us  as  she  does,  the  little 
tnousmS  needs  her  lovely,  picturesque 
dresses,  her  big  silk  sashes,  a  dozen  funny 
little  ornaments  in  her  black,  glossy  hair, 
her  small  wooden  shoes  doing  "tic tac "  on 
the  hard,  rough  pavement ;  she  needs  the 
surroundings  of  her  birth,  the  low,  quaint 
houses,  the  wonderful  temples  with  their 
idols  of  bronze  and  immense  carved  roofs, 
the  tall  pagodas,  the  beautiful  gardens, 
studded  with  miniature  lakes  and  rivers, 
with  islands  and  mountains — gardens  full 
of  flowers,  shaded  by  strangely  shaped 
trees ;  she  needs  all  these  things  as  a  back- 
ground to  her  beauty,  and  as  its  life  she 
must  have  the  happy,  ever  laughing  little 
beings  of  her  own  race — especially  the  Jap- 
anese children.  Without  all  these,  without 
the  curious  music  which  in  Japan  is  heard 
everywhere,  without  the  noise  and  excite- 
ment and  life  of  the  gay  Japanese  crowds, 
she  is  not  happy,  and  when  you  have  taken 
away  a  Japanese  woman's  happiness  you 
have  taken  away  her  charm. 


In  no  other  country  of  the  world  will  you 
see  such  happy  people  as  in  Japan.  No- 
where do  people  know  so  well  how  to  enjoy 
life.  Even  among  the  lowest  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  a.  satisfaction  seems  to  reign, 
and  it  is  with  constant  smiles  that  they  toil 
and  sweat.  This  everlasting  happiness  is 
natural  to  their  race.  It  has  its  cause  in  the 
fact  that  their  needs  are  small  and  that 
they  know  how  to  be  satisfied  with  little ; 
and  for  its  effect  one  finds  them  to  be  the 
best  disposed  and  best  natured  people  in  the 
world.  Fighting,  quarreling,  swearing,  are 
unknown  to  them,  and  I  am  sure  that  never 
in  all  Japan  was  such  a  thing  heard  of  as  a 
woman  making  *' scenes,"  or  having  an 
attack  of  nerves,  or  becoming  hysterical 
because  her  dress  would  not  fit,  or  slapping 
a  child  because  the  little  one  did  not  know 
what  it  had  not  been  taught. 

Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  first  factors  in 
Japanese  civilization.  The  poorest  citizen 
bathes  every  day,  even  twice  a  day.  There 
are  over  eight  hundred  public  baths  in  the 
city  of  Tokio,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over 
three  hundred  thousand  persons  patronize 
them  daily  at  a  cost  of  one  sen  three  rins  per 
head — about  half  a  cent.  A  reduction  of 
three  rins  is  made  for  children.  In  addition 
to  this,  every  private  house  has  its  own  bath 
room.  In  the  villages  where  there  are 
neither  bathing  establishments  nor  private 
bath  rooms,  the  people  take  their  tubs  out 
of  doors  and  bathe  before  their  houses  ;  for 
cleanliness  is  more  esteemed  there  than  our 
artificial  western  prudery.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
so  long  ago  that  Japanese  ladies  used  to 
receive  callers  while  in  their  bath— ^«  tout 
bien  tout  honneur. 

In  a  Japanese  family  the  same  bath  does 
for  all  the  members,  and  as  man  is  con- 
sidered the  nobler  sex  the  men  bathe  first, 
in  the  order  of  their  age  and  dignity,  the 
ladies  afterwards,  then  the  younger 
children;  and  all  this  without  changing  the 
water.  Lastly  the  servants  use  the  bath, 
unless  they  be  sent  to  a  public  bath  house. 

The  Japanese  passion  for  bathing  leads 
all  classes  to  make  extensive  use  of  the 
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numerous  hot  niiueral  springs  about  the 
country.  Sometimes  they  carry  their  en- 
joyment of  this  natural  luxury  to  an 
almost  incredible  extreme.  At  Kawanaka, 
a  tiny  spa,  the  bathers  often  stay  in  the 
water  for  a  month,  pli^cing  stones  on  their 
laps  to  prevent  them  from  floating  in  their 
sleep.  The  caretaker  of  the  establishment* 
a  hale  and  hearty  old  man  of  seventy,  stays 
in  the  bath  during  the  entire  winter.  To 
be  sure,  the  water  in  this  particular  place 
is  one  or  two  degrees  below  blood  heat. 

The  women  in  Japan  thoroughly  dislike 
to  see  a  man  with  a  beard.  Their  dislike 
may  be  a  reason  for  the  universally  clean 
shaven  faces  of  the  Japanese  men.  I  think 
it  was  in  Chicago  that  several  young  ladies 
warmly  debated  the  question  of  beards 
from  an  osculatory  standpoint,  the  question 
being,  is  it  more  agreeable  to  kiss  a  man  with 
a  beard  or  one  without  ?  Kissing,  however, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Japanese  woman's 
dislike  for  a  beard,  and  *his  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  a  kiss,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  an  unknown  thing  in  Japan ;  not  un- 
known to  the  gay  maiden  of  Tokio,  Yoko- 
hama, or  Kob^,  the  demi  mondaines  of 
that  country,  whose  business  it  is  to  amuse 
foreigners  with  their  dances  and  songs— 
but  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of 
people.  A  young  man  never  kisses  his 
sweetheart,  a  wife  never  kisses  her  husband, 
a  mother  never  kisses  her  children. 

And  to  give  the  readers  of  Muns^y's  an 
idea  of  what  a  true,  loyal  Japanese  thinks 
of  kissing,  let  me  quote  here  from  an  essay 
written  by  a  young  •*  Jap**  in  an  English 
school  in  Yokohama : 

"The  wind  of  occidental  civilization  swept 
all  over  the  country,  and  their  customs 
were  introduced  days  after  days,  and  most 
of  the  Japanese  young  men  are  indulging  in 
their  manners.  When  they  meet  together, 
they  shake  hands.  They  begin  their  speak- 
ing with  *  *  Good  morning.  *  *  They  put  roses 
on  their  bosom  as  if  the  presents  of  young 
ladies.  That  is  right.  I  don't  say  it  is 
wrong  or  foolish.  You  had  better  do  so. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  is  awful  danger- 
ous— that  is  kiss,  as  it  is  called  in  English. 

' '  What  is  kiss  ?  Kiss  is  a  salute  by  touch- 
ing the  lips  closely  together,  and  use  when 
express  a  strong  sympathy.  Now  let 
me  tell  you  the  reasons  of  it.  First,  it  is 
physically  dangerous.  Toothache,  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs,  and  other  diseases 
transfer  by  certain  means  to  other  persons. 
The  kiss  is  the'  best  interposition  among 
certain  means  of  transferring  certain  dis- 
eases. Take  a  lady  who  has  disease  in  her 
kings,  for  instance,  and  I  kiss  her ;  her  dis- 


ease may  transfer  to  me,  and  I  may  become 
a  sick  man.  This  is  the  first  disadvantage. 
Secondly,  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  Japanese 
eyes.  When  I  see  people  kiss,  I  feel  dis- 
agreeable, and  therefore  all  Japanese  feel 
disagreeable.  I  am  sure  in  such  reasons,  I 
dare  say,  it  is  quite  bad  to  introduce  that 
custom  in  our  country.'* 

If  Japanese  girls  know  nothing  about 
kissing,  they  certainly  can  come  up  with 
our  western  girls  in  the  art  of  chewing  gimi. 
I  was  dining  one  evening  with  some  friends 
in  a  tea  house,  and,  as  is  the  custom 
there,  we  were  served  by  a  number  of  Jap- 
anese girls.  I  noticed  one  of  them  imitating 
to  perfection  a  Jersey  cow,  and  I  wondered 
whether  the  tutti  frutti  and  pepsin  gum  hor- 
ror had  found  its  way  to  Japan  with  western 
civilization.  I  could  not  speak  to  her, 
being  at  the  time  altogether  ignorant  of 
her  language,  so  I  simply  tried  to  open  her 
mouth  with  my  fingers.  The  girl  laughed, 
understood,  and  opening  a  piece  of  tissue 
paper  carefully  folded  in  her  pocket  book, 
she  showed  me  small  pieces  of — red  seaweed! 
This  is  what  they  chew.  But  a  Japanese 
girl  does  not  chew  as  they  do  here.  Her 
pieces  of  gum  are  small,  and  do  not  fill  her 
little  mouth  to  the  utmost.  She  does  it 
slowly,  quietly  ;  I  would  say,  comparatively 
with  elegance,  if  one  could  possibly  be 
elegant  while  imitating  a  ruminating 
animal. 

The  idea  of  marriage  among  the  Japanese 
is  altogether  different  from  our  own.  In 
Japan  it  is  less  of  a  personal  and  more  of  a 
family  affair.  Religion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter,  and  the  law  regards  it  from 
an  entirely  different  point  of  view.  Japan- 
ese marriages  are  arranged  by  the  families 
of  the  young  people,  and  the  step  is  less 
solemn  and  not  irrevocable ;  for,  although 
marriage  is  a  legal  contract  while  it  lasts, 
it  may,  like  other  contracts,  be  terminated 
by  joint  consent. 

When  a  child  has  reached  the  marriage- 
able age,  the  duty  of  its  parents  is  to  secure 
a  suitable  partner.  Custom,  however,  rules 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  affair  must  be 
intrusted  to  a  middleman,  or  nakado — a  dis- 
creet married  friend  who  not  only  negoti- 
ates the  marriage,  but  remains  through  its 
existence  a  kind  of  godfather  to  the  young 
couple,  a  referee  to  whom  disputes  may  be 
submitted  for  arbitration.  Having  fixed  on 
an  eligible  party,  the  middleman  arranges 
for  what  is  termed  the  mi-ai,  or  **  mutual 
seeing,'*  a  meeting  at  which  the  two  young 
people  are  allowed  to  see  and  sometimes  to 
speak  to  each  other,  and  thus  to  estimate 
each  other*s  merits.  This  interview  gen- 
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erally  takes  place  ac  the  middleman's  own 
residence.  Among  the  middle  or  lower 
classes,  however,  a  picnic,  a  theater  party, 
or  a  visit  to  a  temple  often  serves  the  pur- 
pose. If,  after  the  '*  seeing,"  one  of  the  two 
parties  objects  to  the  other,  the  matter  comes 
to  an  end.  If,  on  the  contrary,,  the  parties 
are  satisfied,  gifts,  consisting  of  clothes,  or 
of  money  with  which  to  purchase  clothes, 
and  of  certain  kinds  of  fish  and  seaweed,  are 
exchanged  between  them.     This  is  called 


which  means,  literally,  **  three,  three,  nine 
times,"  because  tlie  bridegroom  and  the 
bride  drink  three  times  out  of  each  of  three 
wine  cups  of  different  sizes,  nine  healths  in 
all.  They  do  not  really  drink,  but  merely 
lift  the  cups  to  their  lips.  The  bride,  on 
reaching  her  new  home,  changes  her  white 
dress  for  a  colored  one  given  by  her  hus- 
band. At  the  end  of  the  dinner  the  couple 
are  led  to  the  bridal  chamber,  where  they 
indulge  in  nine  more  cups  of  Japanese  wine. 


A  Japanese  Woman  Weaving. 


yuino  ;  it  corresponds  to  our  betrothal,  and 
is  considered  binding. 

The  day  of  the  wedding  is  then  decided 
upon.  Its  arrival  finds  the  bride  dressed  all  in 
white,  the  color  of  mourning,  to  signify  that 
she  dies  to  her  own  family,  and  that  she  will 
never  leave  her  husband's  house  but  as  a 
corpse.  At  nightfall  she  is  borne  away  to 
her  new  home,  escorted  by  the  middleman. 
The  parental  house  which  she  has  left  is 
then  ^swept  out.  Fomierly  a  bonfire  was 
lighted  at  the  door — a  ceremony  indicative 
of  the  purification  necessary  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead.  The  wedding,  which 
takes  place  at  the  house  of  the  husband's 
parents,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  dinner  party. 
Its  chief  feature   is  called  san  san  ku  do^ 


It  is  significant  that  the  husband,  as  lord  and 
master,  now  drinks  first.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  ceremony  the  bride  drank  first ;  she 
was  then  but  a  guest. 

A  Japanese  bride  has  no  bridesmaids,  and 
the  young  couple  are  spared  the  horrors  of 
a  honeymoon  trip.  It  may  be  well  to  state 
that  a  Japanese  wife  not  only  is  supposed 
to  obey  her  husband,  but  actually  does  so, 
and  that  the  mother  in  law,  in  our  country  a 
terror  to  the  man,  in  Japan  is  not  only  a 
terror  but  an  hourly  cross  to  the  girl,  as  she 
always  lives  with  the  family  of  her  husband. 

Men  and  women  marry  very  young,  and, 
speaking  broadly,  there  are  neither  bach- 
elors nor  old  maids  in  Japan. 

I  stated  that  divorce  existed  in  Japan.     It 
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is  very  common  among  the  lower  classes, 
and  extremely  rare  among  the  best  people. 
Before  the  great  revolution  of  twenty  five 
years  ago,  and  previous  to  the  civilization 
of  Japan,  Confucian  ideas  prevailed  on  the 
subject  of  divorce.  According  to  Confucius, 
there  are  seven  grounds  on  which  a  man 
may  divorce  his  wife :  '  *  disobedience,  barren- 
ness, lewd  conduct,  jealousy,  leprosy  or 
any  other  foul  or  incurable  disease,  talking 
too  much,  and  thievishness.** 

Since  the  publication  of  the  new  codes, 
and  the  enforcement  of  the  new  laws,  Japan- 
ese ideas  as  to  divorce  have  been  brought 
into    closer    conformity    with    European 


usages.  According  to  the  latest  statistics, 
however,  the  proportion  of  divorces  to  mar- 
riages is  about  one  to  four. 

Another  strange  custom  of  the  Japanese 
is  their  readiness  to  adopt  children.  In 
thousands  and  thousands  of  families,  one 
will  find  half  a  dozen  persons  answering  to 
the  names  of  father,  mother,  sister,  brother, 
uncle,  and  aunt,  who  are  no  blood  relation 
at  all.  The  practice  of  adopting  children  is 
universal  in  the  highest  society  as  well  as 
the  lowest.  This  explains  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  painters,  potters,  actors,  etc., 
have  nearly  always  a  son  distinguished  in 

the  same  line  ;  the  artist  simply  adopts  his 
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A  Japanese  Orchestra — Playing  on  the  Samisen,  Fuye,  Taiko,  and  Tsuzumi. 


best  pupils.  The  fact  also  explains  why 
Japanese  families  do  not  die  out. 

Japanese  women  are  not  such  ignorant 
beings  as  their  Chinese  sisters,  nor  are  they 
kept  in  a  state  of  slavery  or  inferiority.  As 
young  girls  they  receive  a  good  education  ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  taught  to  read,  write, 
count,  to  keep  house,  etc.,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  are  good  musicians,  in  the 
Japanese  sense  of  the  word,  being  able  to 
use  their  own  musical  instruments.  Their 
music  has  no  charm  for  most  of  us,  no  har- 
mony, no  melody.  Until  they  are  quite  old, 
Japanese  girls  are  very  childish  and  fond  of 
playing  games,  esi>ecially  racket  and  ball. 

All  the  Japanese  women  are  great  smok- 
ers. They  use  a  small,  dainty,  metal  pipe, 
which  holds  only  enough  tobacco  for  one 
puff.  They  are  very  small  eaters,  yet  great 
consumers  of  cakes  and  candies,  which  they 
take  with  their  tea. 

To  make  her  toilet  a  Japanese  woman  sits 
on  the  floor.     Before  her  is  a  small  chest. 


the  drawers  of  which  contain  powder,  rouge, 
black,  and  other  cosmetics,  of  which  she 
always  makes  extensive  use.  Above  the 
chest  is  a  round  looking  glass,  made  of 
polished  steel.  She  is  very  dainty  in  all  her 
fixings,  and  consumes  much  time  in  dress- 
ing to  her  taste. 

A  few  years  ago  Japanese  women  went 
mad  in  their  love  for  foreign  dresses.  In 
their  desire  to  imitate  their  sisters  of  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  they  bought  anything  that 
second  hand  dealers  sent  them.  What 
frightful,  hideous  parts  of  dresses  worn  in 
times  long  past  by,  did  these  poor  little 
women  buy !  And  their  way  of  wearing 
them  was  as  funny  as  it  was  pathetic.  In 
her  ignorance,  one  would  wear  a  lace 
petticoat  over  her  dress,  and  a  corset  outside 
of  all.  Fortunately  no  women  of  the  lower 
class,  and  but  few  of  the  middle  class,  wear 
foreign  dresses  now.  It  is  left  to  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  who,  having  traveled  much, 
and  lived  in  Europe  and  America,  know 
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how  to  use  the  foreign  dress,  and,  I  may  attire  reminds  me  of  what  I  once  heard  an 

even  say,  how  to  use  it  well,  prettily,  and  American  woman  say  :  *'  Oh,  it  is  horrible  ! 

tastefully.  They  have  no  shape. "     Truly  the  Japanese 

Speaking  of    Japanese  girls   in    foreign  know  nothing  about  corsets, Jji^iL  may  be 
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pertinent  to  ask,  what  do  we  mean  by 
"shape*'?  Is  it  to  be  three  and  a  half 
inches  through  the  waist  and  three  and  a  half 
feet  across  the  shoulders  ?  What  some  call 
"shape"  others  would  call  "deformity." 
A  Japanese  girl  in  a  restaurant,  looking 
at  a  foreign  lady,  the  possessor  of  a  very 


fine  figure,  who  was  enjoying  a  tremen- 
dously heavy  lunch,  asked,  "Where  does 
she  keep  her  stomach  ?  " 

No  one  was  able  to  answer. 

"  Very  strange,"  added  the  pretty  mous- 
mi,  "She  must  keep  it  just  under  her 
throat,  where  she  is  so  big  !  " 
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If  clothes  do  not  make  the  man,  they  some- 
times furnish  a  play  with  the  power  to  exist. 
Without  its  Worth  gowns,  "  Le  Collier  de  la 
Reine  "  would  verily  stand  forth  in  naked 
truth  for  what  it  is — a  tiresome  collection  of 
speeches  on  a  threadbare  theme.  Appareled 
in  the  gorgeous  outfitting  with  which  Augustin 
Daly  supplied  it  in  order  to  introduce  Mrs. 
Potter  and  Mr.  Bellew  under  his  management, 
it  has  captured  the  fancy  of  that  class  of 
theater  goers  whose  approval  is  the  surest 
filler  of  the  manager's  purse — the  women. 

Why  is  it,  by  the  by,   that  poor  plays  are 


always  such  unconscionably  long  ones  ?  The 
length  of  time  that  elapses  here  between  the  first 
and  final  curtains  must  remind  the  twin  stars  of 
their  experience  in  Tokio,  when  their  **  Romeo 
and  Juliet  "  lasted  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  six  at  night.  The  Japanese  seemed  to 
prefer  the  artists  on  their  social  side,  and  made 
calls  of  two  hours'  duration  between  the  acts 
at  the  dressing  rooms.  This  was  during  the 
tour  of  the  world  undertaken  soon  after  Mrs. 
Potter  had  declared  (in  London,  in  1892)  that 
she  and  Mr.  Bellew  would  work  independently 
of  each  other  in  the  future. 


Kyrle  Bellew  as  "  Cardinal  de  Rohan." 

Ftvm  a  plmtnyrapk  by  ScAlom,  Xev  York. 
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Mrs.    Potter   at    "Marie    Antoinette." 

Prom  a  pkatograpA  hg  SeAlom,  .Vm  York, 


On  this  same  occasion  Mrs.  Potter  announced 
that  she  would  not  return  to  the  United  States, 
"where,"  she  added,  "I  have  to  fight  too 
many  people."  But  then,  it  is  a  woman's 
privilege  to  change  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Potter's  personality  is  charmingly  natu- 
ral. Her  somewhat  checkered  experiences 
seem  not  to  have  left  a  trace  in  her  disposi- 
tion. She  still  retains  the  simplicity  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  young  girl  to  whom  the  foot- 
lights mean  the  breath  of  life. 

Like  Mrs.  Potter,  Mr.  Bellew  obtained  his 
start  in  an  amateur  way,  appearing  in  private 
theatricals  on  board  ship,  as  he  started  out  in 
life  in  the  ser^'ice  of  the  British  mercantile  mar- 


ine. His  father  was  well  known  in  London  ;  in 
fact,  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  planted  Henry 
Irving's  feet  firmly  on  the  lower  rounds  of  that 
ladder  on  which  he  has  mounted  so  high,  and 
it  was  in  Mr.  Irving's  company  that  young 
Bellew  made  his  early  appearances  profession- 
ally. He  came  to  this  country  to  join  Lester 
Wallack  in  1885. 

That  Kyrle  Bellew  has  developed  from  the 
"matinee  girls'  favorite"  into  a  really  good 
actor,  his  Marat  of  last  season  proved  ;  that  he 
is  also  skilled  in  the  intricate  art  of  "  realizing  " 
a  piece,  as  it  is  technically  tenned,  is  shown  by 
his  staging  of  *'  Le  Collier  de  la  Reine."  The 
"realizer"  of  a  play  is  more  important  Jo  it 
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than  the  leading  man  ;  in  fact,  he  is  the  power 
that  transmutes  the  dialogue  and  stage  direc- 
tions of  the  prompt  book  into  the  living  story 
itself." 

*  *  *  * 

R.  A.  Roberts,  now  playing  the  Doctor  in 
"The  Sporting  Duchess,"  is  one  of  the  most 


increasing  the  realistic  effect ;  and  it  is  all 
done  by  the  winding  of  one  windlass.  He  is 
stage  manager  as  well,  and  during  the  per- 
formance, without  for  an  instant  allowing  his 
own  rdle  to  suffer,  his  eyes  are  everywhere. 

The  discipline  behind  the  curtain  is  as  strict 
as  on  shipboard.     One  night,  during  the  ball 


Wanda  Marie  da  Boncza. 
Fr</m  a  f-kidografik  bp  RnUlingtr,  Pari*. 


accomplished  "realizers"  we  have.  He  not 
only  puts  words  into  action,  but  invents  action 
of  his  own  in  order  to  score  certain  points  more 
effectively.  For  example,  in  the  second  act 
of  "The  Sporting  Duchess," miniature  dummy 
horses  are  shown  through  a  thin  drop  at  the 
back  of  the  scene,  in  the  middle  stage  of  a 
race.  As  the  piece  came  over  from  England, 
these  where  simply  drawn  across  in  fixed 
positions  ;  but  Mr.  Roberts  devised  an  inclined 
plane  of  such  a  nature  that  one  horse  passes 
the  other  when  half  way  across  the  stage,  greatly 


room  scene,  a  super  danced  too  close  towards 
the  footlights.  As  soon  as  the  curtain  fell  on 
the  act  Mr.  Roberts  ordered  his  discharge. 

In  addition  to  all  this  he  is  constantly  staging 
new  pieces,  has  a  dramatic  agency  office  on 
Broadway,  and  is  now  thinking  of  writing  a 
play  of  his  own.  He  will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  cleverest  persons  in  the  cast  of  "  The 
Fatal  Card  "  last  season.  This  well  constructed 
melodrama  has  been  doing  a  splendid  business 
at  the  Boston  Museum,  although  shorn  of  all 
the  great  lights  that  illumined  its  pathway  ini 
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the  metropolis — or  of  all  save 
Amy  Busby,  whose  latest  por- 
trait appears  on  page  358.  But 
then,  she  is  a  whole  constella- 
tion in  herself. 

«  *  «  * 

He  who  ventures  to  predict 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  dra- 
matic production  is  a  rash  man. 
Standards  of  judgment  he  has 
none,  for  what  the  public  en- 
thuses over  at  one  period,  it 
may  flout  at  another.  Nor  is  it 
a  question  of  names.  The  Hol- 
land brothers  came  to  grief  with 
"A  Man  with  a  Past,"  by  the 
author  of '  *  Niobe, "  '  *  Erminie, ' ' 
and  other  successes,  while  ''A 
Social  Highwayman,"  the  pro- 
duct of  two  women  hitherto 
quite  unknown,  has  carried  them 
fortunewards.  Then  there  is 
John  Drew,  with  "That  Impru- 
dent Young  Couple,"  by  Henry 
Guy  Carleton,  whose  '*  Butter- 
flies "  lasted  him  a  season  out. 
When  brought  out  in  New  York 
the  critics  scored  the  play,  and 
after  a  fortnight's  run  Mr.  Drew 
substituted  "Christopher,  Jr.," 
by  Madeleine  Lucette  Ryley, 
which  he  had  had  in  his  reper- 
toire for  a  year  or  more,  but  had 
never  thought  of  sufficient  merit 
to  bring  out  in  the  metropolis. 
On  the  second  night  of  the  new 
piece  people  were  turned  away 
from  the  box  office  at  the  Em- 
pire Theater. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts 
it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the 
reception  accorded  to  "The  Ar- 
tist's Model,"  billed  to  succeed 
"  His  Excellency  "  at  the  Broad- 
way Theater.  Writing  from  Lon- 
don last  August,  the  foreign  cor- 
respondent of  a  prominent  daily 
says,  "  'The  Artist's  Model '  will 
never  be  a  success  in  America  as 
now  played  in  London,  where 
it  continues  to  crowd  the  Lyric 
nightly.  It  is  decidedly  too 
risqu^." 

The  same  writer  goes  on  to 
state  that  Marie  Tempest,  the  star  of  the  piece, 
which  is  of  the  "  1492"  order,  dislikes  it 
heartily,  as  does  also  Hayden  Coffin.  Miss 
Tempest,  nevertheless,  is  booked  to  remain  at 
the  Lyric  till  next  May,  so  she  will  not  appear 
with  the  company  sent  over  here.  She  is  ex- 
pected, however,  some  time  next  season. 

Miss  Tempest  is  a  Londoner  bom,  but  spent 
much  of  her  childhood  in  Belgium,  and  was 
educated  in  Paris.  She  lives  in  a  dainty  home, 
beyond  St.  John's  Wood,  with  her  mother  and 
sister  Mabel.  Perhaps  one  inducement  that 
keeps  her  in  an  uncongenial  r61e  is  the  hand- 
some dressing  room  she  occupies  at  the  Lyric. 


Marie  L^onie  Yahne. 
From  a  phUoffraf-A  bf  ReuUingtr,  I\trU, 

It  adjoins  the  royal  box,  with  which  there  is 
easy  communication,  and  is  known  as  the 
Princess  of  Wales'  room. 

Of  course  Miss  Tempest  has  her  fad.  What 
actress  hasn't,  when  the  exploitation  of  it 
means  so  much  free  advertising  ?  When  one 
can't  be  cultivated,  the  tactful  artiste  goes 
about  declaring  that  she  is  absolutely  without 
a  hobby  of  any  sort,  thereby  making  a  fad  of 
having  none.  But  Miss  Tempest  is  honest  in 
hers,  which  is  chaflng  dish  cookery.  Her 
repertoire  in  the  oyster  line  is  said  to  comprise 
serving  up  the  bivalve  in  twenty  one  different 
styles. 
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Mabel  Love  as  "  Maid  Marian/' 

From,  a  f<k<AogfrapK  by  the  Lotuton  Sttrtotev/'it  Company. 


GiLBERTand  Sullivan  have  buried  the  hatchet, 
and  are  at  work  together  on  a  new  opera.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert fares  no  better,  wedded  to  stranger  strains, 
than  does  Sir  Arthur  harnessed  with  an  unac- 
customed Pegasus.  '*  His  Excellency  "  would 
be  excellent,  is  the  American  verdict,  except 
for  its  music.  That  England  has  this  time  sent 
over  a  fine  company  only  makes  the  pity  of  it 
the  deeper  that  the  material  in  their  hands  is 
not  more  worthy  of  their  abilities.  There  is 
Nancy  Mcintosh,  with  her  sweet  voice,  win- 
some EUaline  Terries,  and  piquant  Mabel  Love, 


of  whom  we  give  a  portrait.  She  is  the  vivan- 
didre,  and  dances  herself  straight  into  the 
hearts  of  her  audience. 

*  *  ♦  « 

"One  may  became  a  painter,  a  sculptor, 
even  a  musician,  as  the  result  of  diligent  study, 
but  practice  will  not  make  a  playwright.  A 
man  is  that  from  the  beginning,  or  never,  just 
as  he  is  blond  or  brunette  without  any  will  of 
his  own  in  the  matter."  So  .says  Alexandre 
Dumas  in  some  recent  "  Remarks  on  the  Dram- 
atic Art." 
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Amy  Busby. 

Frtnn  htr  latetC  jtictograpk. 


This  may  be  true  in  France,  altliougrh  even 
that  we  doubt  With  us  it  is  certainly  not  the 
case.  Augustus  Thomas,  for  instance,  appears 
to  have  had  only  a  flash  in  the  pan  of  the  real 
dramatic  fire  which,  M.  Dumas  would  have  us 
believe,  being  heaven  bom,  ever  abides  with 
the  fortunate  ones  on  whom  it  has  once  fallen. 

In  the  same  article,  moreover,  M.  Dumas, 
rather  inconsistently,  gives  directions  for  play 
building ;  but  then,  as  these  precede  his  asser- 
tion that  dramatists  cannot  be  trained  up  like 
lawyers  or  doctors,  perhaps  we  can  justify  him. 
At  any  rate,  his  directions  are  pithily  pertinent 
to  play  building : 

"One  should  never  modify  a  denouement. 


A  denouement  is  like  the  result  of  an  addition. 
If  the  total  be  incorrect,  your  whole  operation 
must  be  wrong.  I  may  add  that  one  should 
begin  his  play  with  the  denouement ;  that  is  to 
say,  do  not  start  work  until  you  have  the  scene, 
the  situation,  the  dialogue  of  the  ending.  One 
never  knows  which  way  one  ought  to  go  until 
one  is  certain  whither  one  is  going." 

We  give  this  month  three  portraits  of  Paris 
actresses,  one  of  Mile,  de  Boncza,  of  the  Od^on. 
She  was  a  pupil  of  Worms,  took  first  prize  at 
the  Conservatoire  last  year,  and  made  her  debut 
at  the  Odeon  in  "  Barynia."  Mile.  Yahne  also 
began  her  career  at  the  famous  playhouse  on 

the  Rive  Gauche.    This  was  in  i^fiii  .and  she 
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has  since  passed  in  turn  to  the  Vaudeville,  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  Ambigu,  and  the  Gjminase. 
Mile.  Decroza  is  a  singer  in  comic  opera,  who 
first  came  out  in  "Adam  and  Eve"  at  the 
Nouveaut^s  in  1887.  She  has  recently  been 
appearing  in  St.  Petersburg  in  repertoire.    A 


work  of  the  engaging  prima  donna.  Eliminate 
Miss  Glaser  from  the  production,  and  one 
would  want  to  be  paid  twenty  dollars  to  sit 
through  the  dreary  drag  of  padded  situations 
and  plotless  theme,  instead  of  paying  $2.50 
for  the  privilege,   as  one  must  pay  in  New 


Francis  Wilson. 
From,  Au  liAut.  photoffrapk  hf  Schlon,  New  York. 


glance  at  her  portrait  will  show  the  chic  that 
Mile.  Decroza  is  capable  of  infusing  into  her 
rdles.  Mile,  de  Boncza,  on  the  other  hand, 
achieves  her  ends  by  the  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose that  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  her  expres- 
sion. Mile.  Yahne  partakes  strongly  of  the 
American  type. 

«  *  «  « 

To  say  that  Francis  Wilson  is  a  clever  man 
would  be  to  say  what  every  one  already  knows  ; 
but  clever  people  sometimes  **  slip  up,"  and 
Mr.  Wilson  has  taken  a  tremendous  "  tumble" 
with  **  The  Chieftain."  The  libretto  is  rubbish, 
the  music  indifferent.  The  opera  has  floated 
on  Wilson's  and  Sullivan's  names,  and  on  the 


York's  present  era  of  inflated  prices,  to  insure 
being  well  seated  at  the  play. 

'*  The  Chieftain"  is  simply  another  instance 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  "  name"  fallacy.  In- 
trinsic merit  cuts  some  figure  in  the  drama,  as 
it  does  in  literature.  It  is  not  enough  to  have 
a  clever  actor  on  the  stage  ;  he  must  have  a 
part  that  is  above  the  level  of  commonplace 
twaddle.  In  "The  Chieftain,"  Wilson  has 
nothing  to  do  worth  the  doing.  Lulu  Glaser's 
charming  personality  and  never  failing  viva- 
city are  the  opera's  one  redeeming  point  Her 
voice  has  a  qualit>'  that  captivates  the  ear  in 
sympathy  with  the  eye  that  has  already  fallen, 
under  the  spell  of  her  beauty  and  grace. 
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Off  the  stage,  Miss  Glaser  is  equally  full  of 
life  and  spirit.  And  yet  one  would  with  diffi- 
culty recognize  her.  It  is  a  standing  joke  in 
the  company  that  the  "Johnnies"  who  stand 
about  the  stage  door  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the 


but  without  the  advantage  of  instruction  in  a 
regular  school  of  dramatic  art,  could  secure  a 
pOvSition  in  a  good  company.  Our  correspond- 
ent is  a  woman,  and  if  we  based  our  reply  or. 
the  experience  of  not  a  few  actresses  who  art 


Th«  Twin  Sister*  Abbott, 
front  a  piotoffr«pk—0'Pfrii;hl,  I99X,  Ay  J.  SeUuu,  Xev  York. 


prima  donna  as  she  comes  out,  never  see  her, 
although  she  and  her  mother  walk  straight  past 
them.  This  is  because  at  the  theater  Miss 
Glaser  always  wears  a  curly  wig.  Her  own 
hair  is  perfectly  straight,  much  lighter  in  color, 
and  is  worn  brushed  back  from  her  forehead. 
This  little  disguise  is  a  g^reat  protection  to  so 
popular  an  artist,  aside  from  the  amusement  it 
frequently  causes  her. 

*.  *  t  * 

A  READER  of  MuNSEY's  writes  to  inquire 
whether  a  person  with  natural  gifts  for  acting; 


reckoned  successful,  we  should  say,  "It  de- 
pends on  your  looks." 

When  Caroline  Miskel  went  to  Hoyt's  The- 
ater, two  years  ago,  looking  for  an  engage- 
ment, Mr.  Hoyt  was  out,  so  she  left  a  photo- 
graph of  herself.  When  the  author  manager 
saw  the  portrait,  he  asked  his  business  man 
why  he  had  allowed  the  original  to  get  away 
without  making  a  contract  with  her.  Mr. 
Hoyt  himself  soon  saw  that  this  matter  was 
attended  to,  and  she  appeared  at  once  as  I^uth 
in  "  A  Temperance  Town."  A  year  later  Mr. 
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Hoyt  married  her,  and  for  a 
while  she  was  absent  from  the 
stage.  But  this  season  she  has 
returned  to  it  again  in  her  hus- 
band's new  play,  "A  Contented 
Woman." 

«  «  «  « 

In  all  that  has  been  written 
about  Augustin  Daly— and  the 
quantity  is  by  no  means  small — 
much  has  been  said  of  his  man- 
agerial history.  How  he  came 
to  get  into  theatricals  is  a  story 
not  so  familiar  to  the  public. 

'*  Gus  "  Daly,  as  he  was  then 
called,  was  a  youth  with  a  strong 
liking  for  books,  employed  by  a 
certain  job  printing  company. 
The  firm  did  more  or  less  work 
for  the  theaters,  and  in  this 
way  yoimg  Daly  met  John  Duff, 
and  in  course  of  time  married 
the  manager's  daughter.  Mr. 
Duff  thought  his  son  in  law 
should  be  better  "fi.xed"  than 
he  could  hope  to  be  by  remain- 
ing a  clerk  in  a  printing  com- 
pany, so  he  took  him  into  the 
theater  with  him.  He  was 
utterly  green  at  the  business, 
and  those  who  saw  him  go  gawk  - 
ing  about  the  stage  little  thought 
this  was  the  man  destined  to  be- 
come the  best  known  theatrical 
manager  in  America. 

Some  of  those  who  heard  the 
Abbott  sisters  sing  their  dainty 
ballads  in  *'  Little  Christopher  " 
last  winter  may  have  recalled 
seeing  the  gfirls  in  "  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  "  and  others 
of  Mr.  Daly's  more  elaborate 
productions.  The  story  of  their 
life  is  full  of  real  pathos. 
Brought  up  in  a  Southern  home 
with  all  its  comforts,  reverses 
sent  the  family  to  New  York, 
where  misfortune  upon  mis- 
fortune pursued  them.  The 
sisters  were  studying  at  a  con- 
vent school  when  their  father 
died,  and  the  question  of  the 
means  of  getting  daily  bread 
pressed  hard  for  answer.  It  was 
then  that  they  turned  to  the  accomplishments 
acquired  in  happier  days  as  a  pastime,  and 
found  in  them  the  sole  staff  upon  which  they 
and  their  mother  leaned. 

The  Abbott  sisters  possess  a  distinct  charm 
of  their  own.  Dainty  is  the  word  of  all  others 
that  describes  their  performance.  Until  one 
has  heard  them  sing  '*  I  Don't  Want  to  Play  in 
Your  Yard  "  one  has  no  idea  of  the  refined 
beauty  that  may  be  thrown  about  a  ballad  of 
the  streets  by  the  manner  of  rendering  it. 
Last  summer  they  appeared  in  "  1492  "  at  Man- 
hattan Beach.  Their  songs  kept  them  on  the 
stage  for  only  some  ten  minutes,  but  no  portion 


Francine  Decroza. 
From  «  pkatogr*pk  bff  Reutlingtr^  BarU, 

of  the  entire  program  evoked  more  genuine 
enthusiasm. 

The  girls  are  twins,  but  Bessie  possesses  the 
finer  voice.  Its  possibilities,  indeed,  are  so 
great  that  it  seems  a  pity  education  cannot  take 
her  in  hand  for  grand  opera  work.  One  night 
last  winter  she  was  suddenly  called  upon  to 
appear  as  Little  Christopher,  went  on  tiie  stage 
without  a  single  rehearsal,  and  acquitted  herself 
brilliantly. 

The  sisters  have  accepted  Mr.  Rice's  offer  to 
appear  in  "  Excelsior,  Jr.,"  at  the  Olympia  this 
winter,  in  order  that  they  may  remain  in  New 
York  for  study. 
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The  love  of  truth  in  scientific  men  has  been 
beautifully  shown  by  the  late  correspondence 
bet^^'een  Max  Nordau,  of  "  Deg^eneration  " 
fame,  and  Cesare  Lombroso,  whom  he  has 
named  as  his  master.  *'  Degreneration  "  is  only 
one  of  many  books  by  Nordau,  and  by  no 
means  his  best  one,  as  many  people  appear  to 
imagine.    His  *'  Conventional  Lies  "  is  stronger 


"  I  do  not  wish,"  the  Italian  professor  said, 
"to  disturb  those  sweet  and  delicate  relations 
which  exist  between  us,  but  which  cannot 
make  me  forget  the  love  of  truth.  The  article 
is  almost  finished  ;  but  speak  the  word,  and  it 
shall  be  burned." 

Nordau  hastened  to  reply  : 

"The  truth  is  my  supreme  aim.     I  would  a 


Max  Nordau. 

Frvm  «  pittograpk  hf  Beutlimfftr,  Ihrit. 


in  every  way,  but  it  had  not,  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  just  the  peculiar  surroundings  to 
make  it  talked  about.  His  "The  Right  to 
Love,"  of  which  an  American  edition  has  just 
been  issued  by  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  is  a  drama 
of  striking  power  and  originality. 

"  Degeneration  "  was  so  extravagant  in  its 
conclusions  that  Lombroso  decided  that  at 
many  points  his  disciple  had  gone  beyond  his 
own  beliefs.  He  wrote  an  article  to  say  so, 
and  then  hesitated  and  told  Nordau  what  he 
had  done. 


thousand  times  prefer  to  be  set  right  by  you 
than  to  continue  in  an  error.  I  know  very 
well  that  the  idiots  of  two  hemispheres  will 
plume  themselves  after  your  article  appears. 
While  taking  care  not  to  specify  the  point  that 
divides  us,  they  will  audaciously  generalize, 
and  cry :  '  Behold  the  disciple  disowned  by 
him  he  has  proclaimed  his  master !  Demol- 
ished is  the  foundation  on  which  rested  the 
whole  edifice  !  Now  nothing  is  left  but  a  heap 
of  shapeless  rubbish  ! '  But  what  of  that  ?  " 
Nordau  evidently jf|^^,^^^  ^g,^^^t(^  is 
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Pierre  Loti. 


exactly  what  people  have  done.  Yet,  after  all, 
the  differences  between  the  friends  are  not 
very  grreat. 

*  «  «  * 

LoMBROSO  is  a  remarkable  man.  He  lives 
in  Turin  surrounded  by  the  skulls  and  photo- 
g^raphs  of  criminals,  and  yet  he  is  fully  alive  to 
the  beauties  of  art,  and  to  all  that  makes  life 
lovely.  He  has  a  wider,  a  more  philosophic 
and  catholic  mind  than  Nordau.  He  does  not 
condemn  ;  he  explains.  His  thoughts  have  the 
purity  of  science.  He  thinks  that  Nordau  would 
screen  us  too  prudishly  against  every  artistic 
effort  not  purely  chaste.  Listen  to  what  he 
says  :  "The  history  of  art  teaches  us  that  it  is 
love — and  love  not  simply  platonic — that  has 
given  the  first  stimulus  to  the  fine  arts  and  to 

poetry. " **  With  the  abolition  of  every  exotic 

trace,  I  know  that  morals  would  be  purer,  but 
I  tremble  for  beauty  which  has  not  a  direct  re- 
lation with  morals.   Nordau  joins  the  followers 


of  Cromwell  and  of  Savonarola,  who  burned 
the  classic  statues  and  works.  From  the  Venus 
de  Medici  to  Boccaccio,  from  Dante  to  the 
most  lovely  words  of  Goethe's  Marguerite, 
down  to  all  the  attempts  of  Baudelaire  and  of 
Zola  to  make  love  felt  through  new  forms,  love 
has  always  been  the  most  powerful  inspirer  of 
the  beautiful.'' 

The  interest  in  Nordau's  **  Degeneration  " 
and  in  the  **  Criminology  "  of  Lombroso  is  a 
sig^n  of  a  present  day  state  of  mind  which  no 
one  seems  to  have  taken  into  consideration. 
Josiah  Flynt,  the  student  of  vagrant  humanity, 
says  that  nothing  will  draw  a  crowd  of  reform 
school  boys  together  quicker,  and  keep  them 
quieter,  than  a  conversation  about  criminals. 
The  deduction  that  they  recognize  a  personal 
affinity  is  certain. 

*  *  *  « 

Pierre  Loti's  '*  La  Galilee"  is  in  the  press  as 
we  write.     In  this  book  we.  ma 
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description  that  will  cast  an  entirely  new  ligrht 
npon  the  land  made  sacred  by  tradition.  lK>ti 
did  this  for  China  in  "  From  Lands  of  Exile.'*" 
for  the  westernmost  Arabs  in  "In  Morocco," 
for  the  far  northern  sea  and  land  in  "  An  Ice- 
Isa^  Fisherman'*;  and  the  world^ feels  that 
the  clever  'Fituct^ittan  lcd"itt)y  the  hand  into 
the  recesses  of  the  heart  of  a  Japanese  when 
**  Madame  Chrysanthdme**  was  written. 

To  write  his  latest  book,  Lieutenant  Viaud, 
who  has  given  himself  the  pen  name  of  Loti, 
took  a  caravan  and  traveled  as  the  wise  men 
must  have  journeyed  when  they  followed  the 
Star  of  Bethlehem.  He  leaves  nothing  to 
chance.  He  goes  to  the  scene  that  he  intends 
to  describe,  and  does  not  take  in  its  features  at 
a  hasty  glance,  coming  away  to  give  an  im- 
pression, a  mere  sketch.  He  does  far  more 
than  this.  He  wears  the  dress,  eats  the  food, 
lives  the  life,  of  the  people.  They  become  his 
I>eople.  and  if  he  cannot  think  their  thoughts, 
at  least  he  reads  them.  Consequently  his  pic- 
tures are  perfect  in  every  detail. 

Loti  is  versed  in  many  phases  of  art.  It  is 
said  by  his  friends  that  were  he  to  lay  aside 
his  pen  for  the  brush,  or  to  take  up  music  in- 
stead of  either,  he  wou' ".  become  famous.  His 
home  is  a  store  house  of  interesting  things 
from  all  over  the  world.  He  has  a  great  col- 
lecticn  of  odd  costumes,  in  which  he  has  a 
fancy  Tor  attiring  himself.  The  accompanying 
portrait  shows  him  clad  in  the  bumoose  of  an 
Arab  sheik. 

Wonderfu'  descriptions  are  given  of  his 
medieval  dining  room,  paneled  with  woodwork 
from  old  monasteries,  and  furnished  with  the 
spoils  of  ancient  chateaux.  The  room  was 
dedicated  by  a  dinner  for  which  the  guests  came 
from  Paris.  The  invitations  were  painted  on 
parchment,  illuminated  in  the  style  of  old  mis- 
sals, and  every  guest  was  expected  to  appear 
in  medieval  dress. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Academy, 
Loti  made  some  enemies  by  his  speech  against 
Zola,  his  defeated  rival  for  the  vacant  chair. 
"This  utter  coarseness,  this  cynicism  that 
mocks  at  everything,"  said  Loti,  "are  morbid 
phenomena  peculiar  to  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  I 
am  sure  of  it,  coming  as  I  do  from  the  free  air 
beyond.'*  Lieutenant  Vi^ud  comes  from  the 
free  air,  and  he  brings  a  great  deal  of  it  back 
to  US'  upon  his  return,  but  he  carries  no  weight 
of  philosophic  thought  such  as  Zola  offers  the 
world.  He  is  1  painter  of  delicate,  airy  pic- 
tures, full  of  exquisite  detail,  of  color  and  har- 
mony ;  but  one  might  as  well  compare  the 
fountains  at  Versailles  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara 
as  weigh  Loti  against  Zola. 

*  «  *  * 

The  first  days  of  November  will  see  Emile 
Zola's  "Rome"  on  the  book  stands  and  in 
thousands  of  hands.  "  Lourdes"  was  dull,  and 
full  of  cyclopedia-like  details,  but  it  had  a  cer- 
tain charm  ;  and  as  a  result  of  its  so  called 
expos^  of  the  "  cures"  at  the  famous  shrine, 
the  pilgrims  have  multiplied  by  thousands 
this  year. 

An  interviewer   of   unusual  acumen  lately 
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study  telling  us  a  great  deal  of  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  new  book.  It  is  a  close 
study  of  Leo  XIII,  wtose  character  is  seen 
through  Zola's  peculiar  temperament  While  he 
pretends  to  be  a  realist,  there  is  no  living  writer 
who  so  idealizes  i)eople  and  places.  We  have 
grown  to  consider  ideality  to  mean  the  exalta- 
tion of  a  subject,  but  it  should  rather  be  defined 
as  the  process  of  making  it  imaginary,  unreal 
— of  giving  it  the  coloring  of  the  observer's  own 
personality.  Zola's  geese  are  not  always  swans ; 
sometimes  they  are  monsters.  He  is  capable 
of  taking  a  very  commonplace  barnyard  fowl 
and  painting  its  portrait  so  that  we  see  every 
feather  distinctly,  and  yet  we  receive  the  im- 
pression of  a  harpy.  His  characterization  of 
the  Pot>e  is  grand,  but  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  say  to  history. 

*  *  *  * 

The  new  book  by  Frau  Anna  Seuron,  gover- 
ness in  the  family  of  Count  Tolstoy,  bluntly 
contradicts  some  of  the  accepted  ideas  about 
the  famous  novelist  and  philosopher.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  Tolstoy  eats  no  meat 
Fran  Seuron  tells  us  that  while  she  lived  in  his 
house,  he  ate  no  meat  in  public  ;  but  at  night 
the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  could  be  heard 
in  the  dining  room,  and  in  the  morning  the 
cold  roast  meat  would  be  gone.  He  had  fits  of 
miserliness,  when  he  would  not  give  even  a 
few  cents  to  relieve  distress  ;  and  it  was  then 
he  preached  loudest  against  the  evil  of  money. 
As  for  the  brotherhood  of  all  mankind,  which 
is  the  subject  of  so  much  of  his  writing,  it  was 
all  put  on  paper.  When  a  serf  approached 
him,  it  was  always  the  haughty  master  and  the 
dependent  peasant. 

*  *  *  * 

The  latest  book  of  adventure  to  take  the 
reader  of  impossible  fiction  out  of  himself  is 
"Zoraida,"  by  William  Le  Queux,  who  is 
hailed  as  a  rising  young  trathor  in  London. 

Mr.  Le  Queux,  who  was  bom  in  London,  of 
French  parents,  began  his  literary  career  as  a 
correspondent  for  GalignanVs  Messenger. 
After  a  rather  checkered  career  as  a  journalis- 
tic free  lance,  he  made  something  of  a  hit 
with  some  Russian  articles  which  were  printed 
in  the  London  Times.  These  he  followed  up 
with  Russian  stories,  of  which  "  Guilty  Bonds  " 
was  the  most  successful.  Not  long  after  the 
appearance  of  this  book,  Mr.  Le  Queux  was 
called  upon  by  an  official  of  the  Press  Bureau 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  notified  that  his  books 
could  not  be  circulated  in  Russia — a  compli- 
ment which  has  been  paid  to  no  other  English 
author,  although  many  of  them  have  been 
"blacked  out "  without  receiving  the  notice. 

*  ♦  *  * 

The  news  has  just  come  to  America  that 
Johannes  Brahms  has  been  inspired  by  the 
poetess  Johanna  Ambrosius,  and  that  Germany 
is  to  have  these  two  geniuses  linked  together 
in  song. 

All  German  Americans  know  Johanna  Am- 
brosius' poetry,  and  most  of  them  know  that 
she  is  a  t>easant,  whose  empress  has  just  given 
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her  a  home  and  an  income.  She  Hveai 
little  farm  in  Kast  Prussia,  working  in  the  fie  lair;' 
toiling  in  winter  and  summer  through  ill  health 
and  sordid  conditions.  Her  only  education 
came  from  the  periodicals  which  now  and  Uien 
found  their  way  to  her  farm  home.  But  her 
genius  translated  the  hardships  of  her  life  into 
inspiring  poetry  which  has  caught  the  heart  of 
a  nation. 

When  her  verses  first  appeared  in  the  **  Poet's 
Comer "  of  an  obscure  country  paper  they 
found  readers.  I^ast  year  a  professor  in  one  of 
the  German  universities  discovered  them  and 
had  them  collected  into  a  book.  They  have  gone 
into  edition  after  edition,  and  every  German 
has  come  to  know  them.  They  have  the  true 
quality  of  genius  that  touches  the  heart.  The 
Kaiserin  has  had  them  taught  to  her  boys,  and 
has  given  her  friendship  to  the  poetess. 
«  «  «  « 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  has  for  the  moment 
abandoned  his  customary  yams  of  dark  skinned 
princesses,  Inca  hoards  of  gold,  and  African 
elephant  hunts,  and  has  written  a  story  of 
English  life.  In  this  unwonted  field  he  has 
done  well.  "Joan  Haste"  is  so  far  ahead  of 
his  former  work  that  it  will  surprise  even 
those  who  have  had  most  confidence  in  his 
ability. 

To  those  who  read  Thomas  Hardy's  "  Tess  of 
the  D'Urbervilles  "  the  atmosphere  and  inci- 
dents of  '*  Joan  Haste  "  will  seem  familiar.  It 
is  written  along  much  the  same  lines,  and  in 
this  particular  it  might  be  accused  of  a  lack  of 
origfinality ;  but  Haggard  has  come  danger- 
ously close  to  beating  Hardy  in  his  own  field. 
Hardy's  coarseness  is  missing,  but  Hardy's 
power  is  excelled. 

«  «  *  « 

William  E.  Norris  is  one  of  the  names 
that  send  a  book  into  the  libraries  of  the  most 
remote  English  towns.  It  is  a  name  that  gives 
to  the  old  novel  reader  who  wants  a  com- 
fortable novel  to  read — one  which  will  not  un- 
duly excite  his  gray  matter— a  distinct  thrill 
of  pleasure  when  it  is  seen  on  the  covers  of  a 
book. 

Mr.  Norris'  **  success, "  his  high  water  mark  of 
popularity,  came  with  **  Matrimony,"  a  number 
of  years  ago;  but  even  when  he  gets  to  such  a  low 
ebb  as  "Billy  Bellew,"  he  has  followers.  He 
is  not  by  any  means  a  new  hand  at  literature. 
He  began  writing  sixteen  years  ago,  and  from 
the  very  first  was  so  successful  that  he  gave  up 
his  law  practice  in  the  Inner  Temple  to  be- 
come a  story  teller.  He  reminds  an  American 
of  a  judicious  mixture  of  Captain  King,  E.  P. 
Roe,  and  Edgar  Fawcett  He  is  a  little  clev- 
erer, perhaps,  than  any  one  of  them,  and  has 
all  their  fine  devotion  to  the  commonplkce. 

Mr.  Norris  is  the  son  of  Sir  William  Norris, 
who  was  chief  justice  of  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  delightful  companion  and  an 
accomplished  musician. 

«  «  «  * 

Mr.  I/Abouchere  tells  us,  with  his  fine 
manner  of  describing  a  thing  by  "  apt  exagger- 
ation," that  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  Carlyle 
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been  rt:stort:d.  Tht-  '  soiiud  prcjol  "  rucnii  in 
which  Carlyle  used  to  work  is  still  there — a 
room  lighted  only  by  a  skylight,  so  that  no 
touch  of  life  should  come  in  through  windows. 
Pictures  and  books  which  have  been  scattered 
in  these  last  fifteen  years  are  being  brought  back 
to  the  house  ;  and  in  time  it  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  manuscripts,  letters,  and  everj'- 
thing  that  once  made  this  home  living,  will 
come  here  to  be  preserved. 

«  «  «  « 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  call  attention  to 
Anna  L.  Bicknell's  **  Life  in  the  Tuileries 
under  the  Second  Empire."  The  author  has 
not  a  cut  and  dried  sentence  or  anecdote  in  her 
book,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  could  only 
have  been  written  by  an  inmate  of  the  palace. 
In  this  it  is  in  every  way  dissimilar  to  "An 
Englishman  in  Paris." 

Miss  or  Mrs.  Bicknell  was  governess  to  the 
daughters  of  Count  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  a 
relative  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  and  conse- 
quently of  Napoleon  III.  For  nine  years  she 
lived  in  the  palace  in  the  height  of  the  gray 
reign  of  Eugenie.  There  is  no  need  for  padding. 
We  begrudge  the  information  that  has  been  kept 
away  from  us.  We  learn  family  traits  of  the 
Bonapartes  which  tell  us  the  facts  of  many 
rumors.  We  come  close  to  personages  who 
have  been  wildly  dealt  with  by  gossip,  and 
coldly  by  history.  The  Duke  de  Momy,  the 
illegitimate  half  brother  of  the  emperor,  we 
came  to  know  very  well  in  Alphonse  Daudet's 
"  lyC  Nabab,"  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  but 
we  hear  news  of  him  here. 

We  get  a  sketch  at  once  brilliant  and  elusive 
of  the  empress,  and  a  page  presents  that 
Princess  Mctternich  whose  ugliness,  magnifi- 
cence, and  recklessness  have  figured  \n  every 
story  of  Paris  in  those  days.  We  are  gn^eful 
for  a  new  and  a  strong  light  upon  old  acquaint- 
ances when  this  book  is  reluctantly  put  aside. 
«  «  «  « 

The  death  of  William  Wetmore  Story  recalls 
the  fact  that  he  was  an  author  as  well  as  a  sculp- 
tor. He  left  no  book  behind  him,  however, 
which  critics  can  ever  describe  in  the  burning 
words  that  Hawthorne  fitted  to  his  statue  of 
Cleopatra,  in  "The  Marble  Faun  "  : 

In  a  word,  all  Cleoi)atra— fierce,  voluptuous, 
passionate,  tender,  wicked,  terrible,  and  full 
of  poisonous  and  rapturous  excitement — was 
kneaded  into  what  only  a  week  or  two  before 
had  been  a  lump  of  wet  clay  from  the  Tiber. 
Soon  apotheosized  in  an  indestmctible  material 
she  will  be  one  of  the  images  that  men  keep 
forever,  finding  a  heat  in  them  that  does  not 
cool  dov^Ti  through  the  centuries. 

Mr.  Story's  best  work  was  "  Roba  di  Roma," 
a  description  of  the  Rome  of  forty  years  ago. 
His  home  was  a  beautiful  villa  in  the  Eternal 
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o^'iIdslfBy.ifS&  iJ6  d  it  was  there  that  Hawthorne  visited 

kf!tffiJesifiiii2^:^X«r  ♦  «  «  ♦ 

feisiiBlnaBitei:"^'  Shakspere  Bacon  controversy  continues 
y.^^cK^tkHtf^e,  and  the  raging  continues  to  be  all  on 
•  one  side.  Miss  Delia  Bacon,  the  g^ifted  Amer- 
ican lady  who  first  branded  fraud  upon  the 
discrowned  brow  of  poor  Will  of  Stratford, 
died  a  good  many  years  ago.  We  understand 
that  she  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum ;  but  evi- 
dently she  has  followers  outside  the  confining 
walls  of  such  institutions.  They  have  griven 
their  lucubrations  to  the  world  in  volume  after 
volume,  while  the  defenders  of  Shakspere — if 
the  unmasked  impostor  has  any  defenders  left 
— ^make  no  reply.  Does  some  one  dare  to  sug- 
g^est  that  the  Baconians  have  as  yet  put  forward 
no  case  worthy  of  an  answer  ?  Nay,  it  must 
surely  be  that  their  argumentative  battering 
rams  have  crushed  their  opponents  into  the 
speechlessness  of  a  squashed  jellyfish. 

If  there  be  any  lingering  shred  of  doubt  as 
to  the  true  status  of  I^ord  Bacon  as  a  play- 
wright who  hid  his  marvelous  talents  under  a 
self  imposed  bushel,  it  will  be  finally  and  for- 
ever dissipated  by  a  neat  red  volume  that 
comes  to  us  from  Chicago — "Francis  Bacon 
and  His  Shakespeare,"  by  Theron  S.  E.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Dixon  does  not  seem  to  be  a  disciple  of  the 
Minnesota  sage  who  discovered  that  **  Hamlet'* 
and  "  Macbeth  "  are  cryptograms.  Indeed,  we 
do  not  notice,  in  his  book,  any  mention  of  Mr. 
Donnelly's  immortal  cipher — ^which  strikes  us 
as  a  failure  to  pay  tribute  where  tribute  is  due. 
His  line  of  argument  is  a  different  one— less 
mathematical,  but  precisely  as  convincing.  He 
rests  his  case  upon  parallelisms  between  the  ac- 
knowledged works  of  Elizabeth's  great  chan- 
cellor and  the  plays  and  poems  that  he  fathered 
upon  the  actor  who  was  his  partner  in  the 
most  stupendous  literary  fraud  ever  perpe- 
trated. Some  of  these  parallelisms  are  so 
close,  so  clinching,  that  it  is  simply  inexplic- 
able that  centuries  should  have  passed  before 
they  were  detected  and  dragged  into  the  cold 
light  of  print  We  will  quote  a  sample  from 
page  i6  of  Mr.  Dixon's  valuable  work.  In 
"The  Tempest,"  Act  III,  Scene  I,  Bacon  the 
playwright  says : 

Admired  Miranda ! 
Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration. 

Beside  this  Mr.  Dixon  sets  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Bacon  the  philosopher  : 

But  that  other  subject  of  the  Prerogatives  of 
Man  seems  to  me  to  deserve  a  place  among  the 
desiderata.  Pindar  in  praising  Hiero  says 
most  elegantly  (as  is  his  wont)  that  he  "  culled 
the  tops  of  all  the  virtues."  And  certainly  I 
think  It  would  contribute  much  to  magnanimity 
and  the  honor  of  humanity  if  a  collection  were 
made  of  what  the  schoolmen  call  the  ultimities^ 
and  Pindar  the  tops  or  summits  of  human 
nature,  especially  from  true  history  j  showing 
what  is  the  ultimate  and  highest  point  which 
human  nature  has  of  itself  attained  in  the  sev- 
eral gifts  of  body  and  mind. 

Could  anything  be  clearer  than  this  ?  Never 
did  a  New  York  daily  spring  such  a  "deadly 
parallel  "  upon  a  rival  newspaper  that  stole  its 
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news  from  China  or  Jackson's  Hole.  Why, 
the  word  "  top  "  occurs  in  both  quotations  ;  so 
does  "of,"  and  so  does  "the.''  No  two  men 
could  possibly  have  written  both  passages ;  the 
evidence  is  iron  clad,  copper  fastened,  steel 
riveted.  It  would  hang  a  murderer;  much 
more  would  it  shatter  the  reputation  of  a  mere 
defunct  playwright  like  Will  Shakspere.  We 
request  the  authorities  of  Stratford  on  Avon  to 
obliterate  the  impostor's  oft  quoted  epitaph, 
and  substitute  the  words,  "  Here  Lies  a  Con- 
victed Fraud."  How  the  man  contrived  to  de- 
ceive his  contemporaries  we  cannot  imagine. 
Queen  Bess  could  not  have  been  the  clever 
woman  people  have  supposed,  or  she  must 
have  "tumbled."  It  must  have  been  whis- 
pered about  the  court.  Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  all  the  gay  company  that  used  to  meet  at 
the  Mermaid  Tavern  must  have  seen  that  their 
comrade's  "native  wood  notes  wild"  were  a 
mere  rearrangement  of  Bacon's  theories  on 
"The  Advancement  of  Learning."  The  audi- 
ences at  the  Globe,  as  they  read  the  "Novum 
Organum  "  between  the  lines  of  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  must  have  laughed  in  their  sleeves  at 
the  thought  of  the  Warwickshire  rustic  lending 
his  name  to  the  great  chancellor's  tragedies  and 
comedies.  And  yet,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
nobody  recorded  the  slightest  hint  of  the  de- 
ception. It  was  left  to  Miss  Bacon,  the  literary 
pride  of  Connecticut^  to  Mr.  Donnelly,  the  sage 
of  Minnesota,  and  to  Mr.  Dixon,  whose  book  is 
published  in  Chicago,  to  lay  bare  the  story  of 
Shakspere 's  duplicity  and  Bacon's  marvelous 
self  suppression. 

But  Mr.  Dixon's  system  of  argument  is  too 
valuable  to  be  confined  to  the  unpleasant  but 
necessary  task  of  wiping  from  the  roll  of  fame 
the  insignificant  name  of  Shakspere.  The  most 
precious  point  in  his  method  is  its  elasticity, 
its  adaptableness.  Indeed,  we  regard  his  logic 
as  the  most  wonderful  weapon  ever  framed  for 
the  hand  of  the  literary  iconoclast.  You  can 
apply  it  to  almost  any  subject,  and  it  will  prove 
any  conclusion  you  desire.  No  doubt,  in  the 
experienced  hands  of  its  inventor,  it  would 
readily  demonstrate  that  the  novels  we  know 
as  Thackeray's  and  Dickens'  were  written  by 
Queen  Victoria,  and  that  Homer  was  the  real 
author  of  "  Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb." 

Or,if  Mr.  Dixon  prefers  contemporary  investi- 
gation, we  call  his  attention  to  the  striking  and 
suspicious  parallelism  between  the  state  papers 
acknowledged  to  be  written  by  President  Cleve- 
land and  the  dramas  popularly  credited  to  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Hoyt.  We  think  that  Cleveland 
wrote  Hoyt's  plays,  and  that  Dixon  is  the  man 
to  prove  it. 

♦  «  «  ♦ 

Superstitions  die  hard,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  revelations  of  Messrs.  Donnelly,  Dixon, 
and  their  fellow  seekers  after  truth,  there  are 
probably  still  a  good  many  people  who  believe 
in  Shakspere.  To  such  we  commend  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Company's  reprint  of  Dodd's 
"Beauties  of  Shakspeare,"  in  two  very  neat 
and  handy  volumes.  Most  "  selections  "  of  the 
sort  have  only  an  ephemeral  value  ;|^|as|<|ge 
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was  so  well  made  up  that  it  has  had  a  century 
of  popularity,  and  is  the  chief  memorial  of  its 
compiler.  Dr.  Dodd  was  one  of  the  notable 
characters  of  the  London  of  George  Ill's  day 
— a  fashionable  preacher  and  a  clever  litter- 
ateur, who  ended  his  life  tragically,  being 
hanged  for  forging  I,ord  Chesterfield's  signa- 
ture to  a  note  for  four  thousand  pounds. 

It  is  strange,  by  the  way,  that  there  should  be 
such  an  abundant  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
spelling  of  the  most  famous  name  of  English 
literature.  Its  possessor,  in  an  age  when  or- 
thography was  not  regarded  as  a  science,  wrote 
it  in  half  a  dozen  different  ways  at  different 
times.  Until  recently,  the  form  '*  Shakespeare" 
was  probably  the  most  commonly  used.  Dr. 
Dodd  prefers  "  Shakspeare. "  The  best  author- 
ities, however,  have  pronounced  in  favor  of 
*'  Shakspere,"  which  we  recommend  for  gen- 
eral adoption. 

♦  ♦  ♦  « 

Beatrice  Harraden  recently  crossed  the 
continent  from  California,  and  the  world  has 
heard  a  great  deal  about  it  She  stopped  in 
most  of  the  celebrated  places  on  her  way,  and 
was  always  on  exhibition.  She  says  she  does 
not  know  why.  We  are  equally  unable  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Miss  Harraden  is  a  young  woman  of  by  no 
means  extraordinary  personality,  with  a  certain 
affectation  of  sajring  serious  things  in  conver- 
sation which  causes  the  discerning  to  believe 
that  she  is  trying  to  live  up  to  her  reputation 
as  the  author  of  a  **deep"  book.  She  is  a 
sincere  writer,  and  she  achieved  something 
which  could  never  have  been  produced  by  the 
insincere  or  artificial.  She  drew  a  picture  of 
human  life,  line  by  line  and  bit  by  bit,  and 
drew  it  truly.  It  was  accident,  rather  than 
design,  which  made  her  book  a  work  of  art 
Sometimes  a  photograph,  by  the  chance  adjust- 
ment of  light  and  shade,  contains  that  divine 
element  which  we  call  art  Yet  the  camera  is 
not  an  artist ;  neither  is  Miss  Harraden,  as  all 
her  works  except  "Ships  That  Pass  in  the 
Night "  abundantly  show. 

In  writing  that  story,  she  herself  did  not 
know  what  she  was  working  out,  and  she  had 
to  be  told  the  meaning  of  her  result.  The 
tragedy  of  human  suffering,  which  she  brought 
home  to  every  heart,  had  left  her  own  in  a 
measure  untouched.  She  was  only  a  plodding 
writer,  putting  down  truths  that  formed  them- 
selves into  a  work  of  art,  almost  as  a  beautiful 
mosaic  might  be  made  by  a  child  playing  with 
fragments  of  many  colored  stones. 
«  ♦  ♦  « 

Thk  death  of  Professor  HjalmarH.  Boyesen, 
while  it  removed  from  Columbia  College  one 
of  her  three  best  known  professors,  was  not  so 
much  of  a  loss  to  the  world  of  letters  as  certain 
paragraphers  would  have  us  believe.  There  is 
a  pronounced  tendency  to  overestimate  literary 
men,  and  even  among  those  who  knew  Pro- 
fessor Boyesen  best  we  shall  probably  not  be 
contradicted  when  we  say  that  he  was  rated 
above  his  actual  capabilities.  His  strong  pre- 
judices seriously  impaired  his  work  as  a  critic, 


and  in  the  field  of  fiction  his  path  was  marked 
by  many  a  failure.  It  was,  indeed,  principally 
his  tremendous  industry  to  which  he  owed  his 
reputation. 

In  his  lecture  room,  with  a  small  audience  of 
interested  students,  he  appeared  at  his  best 
On  the  history  of  German  literature  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  contemporary  authorities. 
His  methods  of  lecturing  were  so  eccentric 
that  his  words  imprinted  themselves  indelibly 
upon  the  listeners'  minds.  After  delivering 
some  particularly  impressive  statement,  he 
would  frequentiy  rush  from  his  desk,  and, 
grasping  a  student  by  the  shoulder,  peer  into 
his  face,  and  ask,  **  Do  you  understand  that?" 
so  loudly  that  the  person  thus  assailed  would 
probably  never  forget  his  words. 

Professor  Boyesen 's  admiration  for  Goethe 
was  unbounded.  The  mere  name  would  cause 
him  to  tramp  up  and  down  the  room  sweeping 
the  students'  notebooks  to  the  floor  as  he 
passed.  Then  he  would  throw  himself  into  a 
chair  and  pour  out  a  flood  of  poetry  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  ceiling,  entirely  oblivious 
of  his  surroundings.  A  moment  afterwards 
some  train  of  thought  would  suggest  itself 
which  would  cause  him  to  fall  into  a  profound 
reverie,  and  he  would  remain  silent  for  several 
minutes.  On  the  whole,  he  was  a  pronounced 
success  as  a  lecturer,  and  his  death  is  a  loss  to 
Columbia. 

«  «  «  « 

It  appears  that  "  Elizabeth  Hastings,"  who 
wrote  "An  Experiment  in  Altruism"  was  not 
a  noble  English  lady,  as  the  paragraphers  de- 
cided, but  an  American  and  a  teacher  in  Wel- 
lesley  College,  named  Margaret  Pollock  Sher- 
wood. She  is  young  and  clever,  and  the  idol 
of  her  scholars,  who  find  in  her  youthful  wit 
a  philosophy  which  they  are  able  to  under- 
stand. 

Miss  Sherwood  has  been  traveling  in  Colo- 
rado all  summer,  and  is  said  to  be  gathering 
material  for  a  new  book  of  a  serious  character. 
«  ♦  «  ♦ 

In  "  Pony  Tracks  "  Frederic  Remington 
makes  a  character  drawing  of  himself  on  every 
page.  Good  natured,  brave,  observant,  short 
of  sentence,  serious  concerning  serious  things, 
and  full  of  information,  he  is  well  qualified  to 
help  other  men  see  the  world. 

Mr.  Remington  has  been  a  cowboy,  and  a 
traveler  in  many  lands.  He  is  the  most  wel- 
come g^est  known  at  the  frontier  army  posts, 
and  there  is  hardly  an  Indian  reservation 
where  he  has  not  sat  beside  a  camp  fire.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  there  is  war  or 
peace  in  the  West,  he  goes  his  undisturbed 
way.  During  the  last  serious  Indian  disturb- 
ances, when  the  tribes  were  enraged  at  the  in- 
terference with  their  religious  dances,  Mr. 
Remington  calmly  went  over  into  the  ranks  of 
the  savages  and  spent  days  making  pictures. 
He  is  known  among  his  friends  as  the  '*  Mighty 
Hunter,"  and  his  house,  in  a  New  York  suburb, 
is  overflowing  with  the  spoils  of  his  travels  in 
every  country  where  action  and  color  are  to 
be  found. 
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OP  course  Jean  forgot  her  purse.  She 
always  selected  the  most  important 
thing  and  forgot  it.  She  could  have 
come  off  without  her  parasol  as  well  as  not,  for 
it  wasn't  very  warm  after  all ;  and  she  always 
wore  her  veil  in  her  pocket,  folded  into  a  neat 
square  with  a  black  headed  pin  stuck  through 
it,  so  that  wouldn't  have  been  much  loss.  But 
to  leave  the  purse,  with  all  the  money  for  sup- 
plies and  commissions,  and  not  find  it  out 
till  they  were  actually  in  the  village,  fourteen 
miles  from  Deer  Lodge,  that  was  a  little  too 
bad.  ©very  member  of  Mrs.  Kenneth's  big 
house  party  wanted  something,  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth herself  had  given  them  a  list  several 
inches  long,  for  marketing  was  done  only  once 
a  week  at  Deer  Lodge.  There  was  a  regular 
person  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  to  this, 
but  Jean  had  begged  to  do  it  instead,  and  that 
made  it  all  the  worse. 

**Jean  Winter,  you  need  a  nurse,"  said 
Arthur  indignantly. 

**  I  brought  the  list,  any  way,"  Jean  said. 
*'  If  I'd  forgotten  that  and  brought  the  purse, 
we  shouldn't  have  been  much  better  off,  for 
we  never  could  have  remembered  all  these 
things.    How  much  money  have  you  ?" 

Arthur  dived  into  his  different  pockets,  and 
laid  the  result  between  them  on  the  seat  of  the 
buckboard— four  dollars  and  sixty  five  cents, 
besides  three  rather  battered  stamps,  which 
Jean  examined  critically. 

"  If  there's  enough  stick  left  on  these,  we 
can  use  them  for  Marion's  letters,"  she  ex- 
plained, "and  we  needn't  get  her  any  more. 
I'll  leave  out  all  my  errands  and  yours  too — 
you  can  use  Harry's  cigarettes — and  we'll  just 
get  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  Darius  must 
be  put  in  the  stable,  and  must  have  some  grain. 
Will  that  cost  much  ?" 

"About  fifty  cents,  I  imagine,"  answered 
Arthur,  taking  up  the  reins  again. 

"  Perhaps  we  can  beat  them  down  to  forty 
five,"  Jean  suggested,  brightening.  **  Oh, 
Arthur,  I  really  think  it's  going  to  be  fun  !" 

He  smiled  and  tucked  the  rug  around  her 
more  securely,  though  the  operation  wasn't 
really  necessary. 

**  You've  got  that  requisite  drop  of  Hebrew 
blood  in  you  all  right,"  he  said. 

"It  was  fun,"  Jean  declared  several  hours 
later,  as  they  sat  under  an  old  willow  tree  by  a 
sociable  little  brook,  eating  pftt6  sandwiches 
and  cold  roast  quail.  "  I  really  think  I'm  a 
bom  housekeeper.  Everything  is  paid  for, 
even  Darius,  and  we  haven't  a  cent  between 
us.  If  I  had  let  you  buy  those  dreadful  sou- 
venir spoons,  we  couldn't  have  paid  for  the 
vinegar.      I    really   enjoyed    contriving    and 


managing  and  asking  prices.  I  never  knew 
before  that  I  was  cut  out  for  a  poor  man's 
wife." 

"  You  don't  mean  bed  rock  poor,  do  you  ?  " 
Arthur  looked  anxious.  "  You  mean  a  man  in 
moderate  circumstances,  with  enough  to  live 
on  comfortably,  and  a  little  extra  for  occasional 
cocktails  and  ice  cream  sodas." 

"  Indeed  I  don't ;  I  mean  a  really  poor  man, 
so  poor  that  you  just  had  a  little  bit  every 
month,  and  had  to  contrive  and  plan  to  keep 
within  it.  If  you  had  salad  you  wouldn't  have 
any  dessert,  and  the  roast  beef  would  do  for 
two  dinners  and  innumerable  luncheons.  I'd 
love  it." 

"  Oh,  dear,"  he  said  discontentedly,  "  I  sup- 
pose I've  got  to  start  in  and  scatter  my  small 
inheritance  or  give  it  to  a  hospital.  It  never 
looked  big  to  me  before." 

"I  wouldn't,"  she  said,  getting  up.  "Per- 
haps Mrs.  Arthur  won't  share  my  views.  Not 
many  g^irls  do.  Let's  go  back  and  explore  the 
village  some  more.  We  ought  to  be  starting  for 
home  before  long." 

Arthur  rolled  over  on  his  back  with  a  luxuri- 
ous stretch. 

"  I'm  so  comfortable, "  he  protested.  "  Well, 
wait  for  me,  can't  you  ?  Come  and  help  me 
up."  He  took  the  hands  she  held  down  to 
him,  but  made  no  effort  to  rise,  looking  up  at 
her  with  an  expression  that  made  her  color  and 
exclaim  impatiently, 

"  I  can't  lift  you  all  by  myself,  you  great 
thing !" 

He  laughed  and  sprang  to  his  feet 

"  Let's  run,"  he  said,  still  holding  one  of  her 
hands,  and  off  they  started  through  the  long 
grass,  bending  to  escape  the  low  branches  of 
the  old  apple  trees.  They  stopped,  laughing 
and  panting,  when  they  came  to  the  road,  and 
found  a  small  boy  watching  them  with  solemn 
contempt. 

"  That  cow  wouldn't  have  hurt  you,"  the  boy 
said. 

"Wouldn't  he  really?"  Arthur  asked  in  a 
tone  of  relief.  "We  didn't  know,  of  course. 
He  looked  a  little  irritable." 

"  It's  a  her,"  said  the  boy,  with  undisguised 
scorn  for  city  bumpkins  and  their  ignorance. 
"  We  pasture  her  in  there.  She's  a  fine  cow. 
She  gives  three  gallons  a  day." 

"  Three  gallons  of  what  ?"  Arthur  looked  the 
picture  of  inquiring  innocence,  but  something 
evidently  struck  the  boy. 

"Ginger  beer,"  he  remarked  over  his  shoul- 
der as  he  walked  off.  Jean  was  shaking  with 
laughter. 

"  He'll  do,"  they  both  said  at  once,  and  then 
felt  obliged  to  crook  little  fingers  and  press 
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their  thumbs  together  while  they  silently 
wished. 

"Thumbs,  Shakspere,"  added  Jean.  "Do 
you  know,  that  drugstore  over  there  is  the  only 
shop  we  haven't  been  in,  except  the  saloons." 

*'  No  use  in  going  now  when  we  haven't  a 
cent,"  said  Arthur, 

•'  But  there's  such  an  awfully  handsome 
clerk,  Arthur.  Do  look  at  him.  I  love  that 
big,  blond  type,  only  he  ought  to  be  clean 
shaven." 

"  You  might  go  in  and  suggest  it." 

"  I  am  going  in  to  talk  to  him,  just  the  same. 
I  think  he's  fascinating." 

"I  wouldn't  He'll  chuck  you  under  the 
chin  and  ask  you  how's  mommer,  most  likely." 

*'No,  he  won't;  come  on.  I^et's  ask  for 
something  he  couldn't  possibly  have,  as  an 
excuse.    What  shall  it  be  ?" 

*'  Antimacassars  ?" 

*'  Nonsense.  No  sane  person  would  ask  for 
those  at  a  drug  store." 

"  Try  Buffalo  Bilious  Powders,  then." 

'*  Don't  be  idiotic.  I  think  I'll  ask  for  Crtme 
Timon.  You  never  would  find  it  at  a  little 
country  store  like  this.  If  they  should  happen 
to  have  it,  mind,  you're  to  suddenly  discover 
that  you  have  forgotten  your  purse." 

**  I  never  carried  one  in  my  life.  I  don't 
see  what  you  want  to  go  in  for,  any  way," 
Arthur  said,  pulling  open  the  wire  door. 

"  You  would  if  he  was  a  grirl,"  returned  Jean 
in  a  cautious  aside.  "  Play  we're  a  couple  of 
tourists,"  she  added.  "Ah,  good  afternoon. 
Have  you  any  Crhne  Timon  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  said  the  big,  blond  young 
man.  His  voice  had  an  unmistakable  tone  of 
breeding  and  refinement  "  We  have  very 
little  call  for  such  things.  I  can  give  you  cold 
cream  or  glycerine." 

"  I'm  afraid  they  won't  do."  Jean  spoke  with 
sweet  regret.  '  *  One  gets  so  sunburned  driving. 
I  never  find  anything  that  does  any  good  but 
Crtme  Timon.  This  is  such  a  pretty  part  of 
the  country." 

"  Indeed  it  is.  A  great  many  coaching  parties 
come  through  here.  It  seems  to  be  a  favorite 
route.    Did  you  come  by  the  falls  ?" 

*'  No,  I  think  not  We  are  traveling  in  a 
buckboard,  which  is  really  the  pleasantest  way, 
if  you  are  going  over  the  hills  at  all."  Jean 
leaned  confidentially  on  the  counter,  with  an 
amused  side  glance  at  Arthur,  who  was  examin- 
ing a  case  of  curling  tongs  with  bored  patience. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  the  clerk.  "  You  are  so 
free  to  come  and  go  as  you  please.  If  you  are 
going  to  put  up  here  for  the  night " 

"  Oh,  no,"  Jean  said  hastily.  "  We  are  going 
on  to  join — some  friends.  We  merely  put  our 
buckboard  in  the  stable  for  an  hour  or  two, 
while  we  rested." 

*  *  My  dear, ' '  said  Arthur,  with  a  sudden  twinkle 
in  his  eyes  and  a  lordly  air  of  possession  that 
made  Jean  long  to  slap  him,  "  don't  you  think 
we  might  better  be  going  ?  " 

*' I  suppose  it  is  time,"  she  said,  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  she  could  muster.  "  Well, 
good  afternoon." 


"  One  minute,"  said  the  clerk,  diving  down' 
abruptly  behind  the  counter  and  reappearing 
with  a  box  full  of  little  jars.  "  Yes,  here  it  is, 
Crhne  Timon  .'  "  he  exclaim«^d  triumphantly. 
"  This  box  of  samples  was  sent  us  early  in  the 
summer,  and  I  had  quite  forgotten  it  How 
fortunate  it  was !" 

His  two  customers  suddenly  gave  way  to  un- 
controllable laughter. 

"  Wasn't  it  funny  that  you  should  find  it  just 
at  the  last  minute  !"  Jean  explained,  struggling 
for  composure.  "I'm  very  glad.  Arthur,  will 
you  pay  for  it,  please?" 

Arthur  looked  at  her  in  bewilderment 

"  But  how  the  deuce '*  he  began,  when  a 

look  of  terrible  warning  reminded  him  of  his 
part  He  searched  his  pockets  with  elaborate 
thoroughness,  even  turning  a  few  of  them  in- 
side out,  then  exclaimed  in  a  well  simulated 
tone  of  stage  surprise, 

"  What  can  I  have  done  with  my  purse  ?  I 
must  have  left  it  in  the  buckboard." 

Jean  groaned  inwardly,  and  expected  to  see 
the  clerk  arrest  them  both  as  suspicious  char- 
acters, but  he  seemed  quite  unmoved,  and  only 
said, 

"That  is  hardly  a  safe  place  to  leave  it 
There  are  always  a  good  many  boys  hanging 
around  the  stable." 

"  Oh,  well,  there  isn't  very  much  in  it,"  .«4aid 
Arthur,  with  rising  pride  in  his  histrionic 
power.  "If  you  don't  mind  chariging  that  for 
a  little  while,  I'll  drive  by  here  and  pay  for  it 
as  we  leave  town.    The  name  is  Holliday." 

The  clerk  looked  up  in  surprise.  "Arthur 
Holliday?"  he  exclaimed.  "Why,  so  it  is  ! 
Don't  you  remember  me— Phil  Graham  ?  " 

Arthur  stared  across  the  counter  in  growing 
amazement 

"  You  aren't  that  little  freshman  we "  he 

began. 

"  But  I  was,  that  same  unlucky  freshman," 
laughed  the  other,  as  they  shook  hands.  "  You 
don't  look  five  years  older,  but  a  senior  always 
does  seem  a  patriarch  to  a  freshman." 

He  glanced  inquiringly  towards  Jean,  and 
there  was  an  awkward  pause.  Arthur  took  the 
dilemma  boldly  by  the  horns. 

"My  dear,"  he  said  blandly,  "this  is  Mr. 
Graham,  an  old  college  friend  of  mine." 

"  It's  very  good  of  him  to  say  friend,  Mrs. 
Holliday,"  began  the  young  man,  when  Arthur 
broke  in  nervously  with, 

"  But  what  are  you  doing  up  here  in  this  lit- 
tle village,  Graham  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  broke  down  last  spring,  just  after 
my  father  failed,  and  they  ordered  me  into  the 
country,  so  I  came  up  here  to  an  old  farm  house 
that  I'm  related  to,  and  took  the  first  thing  that 
turned  up.  I'm  still  studying  medicine,  and  I 
do  a  little  unprofessional  doctoring.  You  don't 
know  how  good  it  seems  to  see  some  one  from 
the  world  below."  He  added  the  last  a  little 
apologetically,  for  his  old  college  friend  was 
showing  an  unmistakable  desire  to  get  away. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  to  have  seen  you,"  Arthur 

said,   trying  hard  to  look  as  if  he  meant  it 

"  I'll  see  you  again  very  soon.     I'll  stop  with 
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the  money,  you  know.    Now  come,  my  dear, 
we  must  hurry.    We'll  be  awfully  late.     Good 
by,  old  man.    We'll  see  each  other  again  soon. 
Thank  heaven ! "  he  added  devoutly,  as  the  . 
wire  door  banged  behind  them. 

They  scurried  down  the  village  street,  glanc- 
ing nervously  over  their  shoulders  with  a  vague 
fear  that  the  police  might  be  after  them.  Twenty 
minutes  later  they  had  left  by  a  back  street, 
and  were  on  their  way  home. 

"  Well,  I've  learned  one  thing  today,"  Arthur 
said  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction.  "  I  never  knew 
before  that  I  was  such  a  good  liar.  Think  of  the 
fun  I've  missed  all  these  years." 

"  I  thought  some  of  the  ones,  you  told  this 
afternoon  were  not  exactly  necessary."  Jean's 
tone  was  pointed. 

'*  I  got  sort  of  fascinated  by  it,  and  couldn't 
stop.  I  wish  we  could  come  across  somebody 
else  I  could  try  it  on,  just  to  keep  my  hand  in 
till  we  get  back.  I  am  so  afraid  I'll  lose  the 
knack." 

**  Don't  worry.  You  can  pick  it  up  again  any 
time.    Do  you  know,  I'm  awfully  thirsty." 

"  So  am  I,  and  hungry,  too." 

"  There's  a  dear  little  cottage  right  ahead  of 
us.  I^t's  go  in  and  ask  for  a  glass  of  water, 
and  they'll  offer  us  some  milk.  People  always 
do  in  the  country.  Only  don't  you  try  any 
more  nonsense." 

"  I  don't  understand  your  allusion." 

"Well,  you  need  not  call  me  *my  dear,'  for 
instance." 

They  tied  Darius,  and  went  down  a  tiny  path 
between  borders  of  mignonette.  On  the  porch 
a  little  old  lady  sat,  i>atching  some  ungainly 
masculine  underwear,  which  she  modestly 
tucked  out  of  sight  when  she  saw  the  two 
strangers. 

"  Might  we  ask  for  a  glass  of  water?" 

Arthur  had  a  cordial,  friendly  little  way  of 
asking  for  things  that  made  you  feel  privileged 
in  griving  them. 

"We  are  so  very  thirsty,"  Jean  added  with 
her  most  winning  smile. 

"Certainly,"  said  their  hostess,  rising  as 
actively  as  a  girl.  "Won't  you  come  into  the 
parlor  and  rest  a  bit  ?" 

"  Thank  you,  we'd  rather  sit  out  here  on  the 
steps,  if  we  may, ' '  Jean  answered.  *  *  Your  gar- 
den is  so  sweet.  How  good  that  looks  !"  she 
added  a  few  minutes  later,  as  the  old  lady  re- 
appeared with  a  tray  of  fresh  Graham  bread 
and  home  made  butter  and  a  glass  pitcher  of 
milk.  "It  is  too  bad  to  put  you  to  all  that 
trouble.     What  beautiful  bread  !" 

"  I  thought  you  might  like  a  bite  of  some- 
thing," said  the  old  lady,  evidently  gratified. 
"  I  don't  go  much  on  milk  all  by  itself.  You 
are  tourists,  I  presume  ?" 

A  wicked  look  came  into  Arthur's  ejres. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said;  "at  least,  we  are  not 
traveling  for  pleasure.    It  is  a  business  trip. " 

"  Samples?"  she  asked  with  interest. 

"  No,  we  are  not  exactly  drummers,"  Arthur 
said,  refusing  to  see  the  warning  glare  Jean 
was  turning  on  him.  "  My  sister.  Miss — ah — 
Summer  is  the  correspondent  for  a  large  news- 


I>aper,  and  I  am  an  artist,  so  we  have  been  sent 
to  write  up  the  rural  life  of  this  district" 

"  Arthur ! "  murmured  Jean  under  her  breath. 
"  I'll  never  go  anywhere  with  you  again. " 

"  Well  now,  that's  interesting,"  said  the  old 
lady. 

"  What  they  particularly  want  us  to  find  out, " 
he  went  on,  "  is  whether  it  would  be  practica- 
ble to  start  a  factory  up  here  for  bottling  some 
of  this  fine  country  air  of  yours.  With  a  sprig 
of  lavender  or  mignonette  put  in  each  jar,  it 
ought  to  sell  very  well  to  people  who  can't  get 
away  from  the  hot,  crowded  cities.  One  jar 
would  make  a  room  pleasant  for  several  hours. " 

The  old  lady  looked  puzzled. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  see  ex- 
actly how  it  would  pay.  Perhaps,  now,  they 
meant  it  for  a  joke  ?  " 

"  Why,  i>erhaps  they  did.  I  hadn't  thought 
of  that,"  returned  Arthur. 

Jean  choked  suddenly. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  looking  very 
red.  "  Milk  always  makes  me  choke  a  little. 
It  does  my  mother,  too.  You  have  been  very 
kind  to  us,  but  I  think  we  must  be  going  on." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  their  hostess,  disap- 
pearing into  the  little  entry.  In  a  few  moments 
she  came  back,  carrying  a  gorgeous  red  plush 
autograph  album. 

"There  was  an  artist  fellow  stopped  here 
once,"  she  explained,  "and  he  drew  a  picture 
for  me" — proudly  showing  a  sketch  of  the 
view  from  her  porch.  "  I  thought  maybe  you 
would  do  some  little  thing  for  me  too." 

Arthur  looked  dismayed,  and  Jean  nearly 
choked  again. 

"Why,  I— I'm  afraid  I  shouldn't  do  it  well 
enough,"  he  stammered.  "Newspaper  work 
isn't  very  particular,  you  know.  Besides,  I 
haven't  any  chiaroscuro  with  me  today." 

"  You  could  just  use  a  pencil,"  the  old  lady 
suggested.  "  Any  little  sketch — I'd  be  proud 
to  have  it." 

He  took  the  book  in  desperation,  and  sharp- 
ened his  pencil  as  slowly  as  possible. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  he  said.  "  I'll  draw  you  the 
very  latest  thing  for  autograph  albums.  All 
the  big  artists  in  New  York  are  doing  it  now. 
You  never  see  an  album  without  one." 

"I'd  like  that,"  with  pleased  excitement. 

"  It's  drawing  a  pig  with  your  eyes  shut,"  he 
explained.  She  looked  slightly  disappointed, 
but  Arthur  was  already  screwing  up  his  eyes, 
and  drawing  an  elaborate  animal  whose  back 
failed  to  connect  with  his  head  and  whose  eye 
landed  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  spare  ribs. 

"  There  !  "  he  said  proudly,  and  signed  it  in 
a  flowing  hand,  "  C.  D.  Gibson." 

"Your  name  isn't  Summer,  then,  like  your 
sister's  ?  "  asked  the  owner  of  the  album. 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is,"  answered  Arthur.  "  That  is 
just  my  nom  de  plume.  I  always  draw  under 
the  name  of  Gibson." 

"Now  we  must  thank  you  again  and  say 
good  by,"  Jean  was  beginning,  when  steps 
were  heard  on  the  gravel  path,  and  a  man's 
voice  called  out, 

"  May  I  have  some  supper  now,  jCousin 
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Ruth  ?  I've  got  to  go  up  the  road  to  have  a 
look  at  my  twins." 

Arthur  and  Jean  started  to  their  feet  in  dis- 
may. Escape  was  impossible,  for  there  was 
only  one  path,  and  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  star- 
ing at  them  in  undisguised  amazement,  stood 
their  friend  the  drug  clerk.  Cousin  Ruth  was 
the  only  one  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"Philip,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "this  is  Miss 
Summer  and  her  brother,  who  are  traveling  for 
a  newspaper.  Mr.  Summer  is  an  artist,  and 
draws  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Gibson.  Perhaps 
you've  heard  of  him.  Miss  Summer,  this  is 
Mr.  Philip  Graham,  my  cousin." 

Cousin  Ruth  was  enjoying  herself  tremen- 
dously. Her  cheeks  were  quite  pink  with  ex- 
citement. The  others  were  flushed,  too,  but 
their  enjoyment  was  not  so  evident  Graham 
lifted  his  hat  and  bowed  coldly,  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  them  before,  and  passed  into  the 
house.  Cousin  Ruth  thought  it  was  a  little 
natural  embarrassment.  For  her  iMUt,  she  liked 
to  see  young  people  somewhat  shy.  Most  of 
them  were  altogether  too  sure  of  themselves 
nowadays. 

"He  isn't  used  to  young  ladies,"  she  ex- 
plained,  smiling.  "  He  don't  see  many  up  here. 
I'll  tell  him  to  come  back,  for  he's  a  real  clever 
young  man.  He'd  enjoy  meeting  you.  Phil — 
ip !"  As  the  wire  door  swung  shut  behind 
their  kind  little  hostess,  Arthur  and  Jean  ex- 
changed glances.  Without  a  word,  they  tip- 
toed down  the  steps  and  fled. 

Jean  was  ominously  silent  For  a  mile  or 
two,  Arthur  whistled  blithely  to  himself,  and 
tried  to  be  cheerfully  unconscious  that  anybody 
was  not  in  sjrmpathy  with  him  ;  then  he  gave 
it  up. 

"  Say  what  you  want  to,  Jean,  only,  for  good- 
ness' sake,  say  something,"  he  broke  out  "  If 
we  hadn't  gone  into  that  old  drug  store  in  the 
first  place,  it  would  have  been  all  right  I 
wasn't  particularly  stuck  on  doing  it" 

"It  would  have  been  all  right  any  way,  if 
you  hadn't  made  such  an  idiot  of  yourself  and 
me  too.  A  nice  opinion  Mr.  Graham  must 
have  of  us  !" 

"  But  confound  it,  Jean,  how  was  I  to  suppose 
I  had  ever  seen  the  fellow  before  ?  I  only  knew 
him  slightly  at  college,  and  he's  no  end 
changred." 

"You  might  have  known  you  would  come 
across  somebody  you  knew.  I  never  went 
anywhere  with  you  that  you  didn't  What 
possessed  you  to  tell  all  that  stuff  to  that  dear 
little  old  lady?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  ought  to  be  kicked.  I 
never  want  to  monkey  with  private  theatricals 
again." 

"  Oh,  dear,  I  feel  dreadfully  about  it.  And 
you  have  put  me  in  a  nice  position  with  Mr. 
Graham,  first  acting  as  if  we  were  married,  and 

then "  Jean's  eyes  were  beginning  to  wink 

rapidly. 

Arthur  leaned  over  and  tucked  the  rug  around 
her  again. 

"  Perhaps,  some  day,  something  will  happen 
to  make  it  all  right,"  he  said  artlessly. 


Jean  was  saved  from  replying  by  a  sudden 
strange  whirr  from  one  of  the  wheels,  and  a 
jump  on  the  part  of  Darius. 

"That  old  fool  of  a  wheel!"  Arthur  ex- 
claimed, pulling  up  the  horse  and  griving  Jean 
the  reins.  "  I'm  afraid  it  is  stuck.  Yes,  it's 
a  hot  box.  Here,  let  me  help  you  out.  We 
have  got  to  get  the  wheel  off  some  way." 

To  take  off  awheel  from  a  hot  axle  when  the 
nut  sticks  and  you  are  several  miles  from  a 
monkey  wrench,  isn't  easy.  Nearly  half  an 
hour  of  useless  effort  and  suppressed  profanity 
had  gone  by  when  Jean  jumped  up  with  a  joy- 
ous exclamation. 

"  I  hear  wheels !"  she  cried. 

They  were  on  a  narrow  strip  of  the  road,  with 
the  steep  hill  on  one  side  and  the  bank  of  the 
creek  on  the  other.  "They  can't  get  by  if 
they  want  to,  so  they  will  have  to  help  us. 
Yes,  there's  a  wagon  with  a  man  in  it  coming. 
I'm  so — oh,  goodness,  Arthur!  Yes,  it  is. 
I^tusnm!    It's  that  dreadful  clerk !" 

"  Graham  ?  Well,  it's  fate.  I'm  going  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  thing,  Jean." 

"  I  suppose  you  will,  in  the  police  court," 
she  answered.  "  He  has  probably  come  to  ar- 
rest you  for  the  Crhne  Timon.  Until  then, 
you  will  please  not  do  anything  of  the  kind. 
Yon  have  said  enough  as  it  is.  Nothing  can 
make  it  any  better.  I  only  wish  we  were  in 
Jericho !" 

Mr.  Graham  pulled  up  behind  them  with 
evident  reluctance.  It  was  plain  that  he 
wouldn't  have  stopped  at  all,  if  the  road  had 
been  a  little  wider.  Nobody  looked  at  any- 
body for  a  few  minutes,  and  Arthur  tugged 
ostentatiously  at  the  wheel. 

"  Ah,  by  the  way,  Graham, "  he  began  blandly, 
"do  you  happen  to  have  a  monkey  wrench 
with  you  ?    We've  got  a  hot  box  here. ' ' 

"  I  believe  I  have,"  said  Graham  shortly, 
bringing  one  up  from  a  box  under  the  seat, 
and  handing  it  to  Arthur  with  a  very  bad 
grace. 

"I'm  sorry  to  block  the  road,"  Arthur  went 
on.  "  Jean,  do  you  suppose  you  could  hold  this 
axle  up  while  I  pull  ?  " 

Jean  did  it  with  obvious  effort  and  a  good 
deal  of  panting.  The  young  man  in  the  second 
wagon  was  evidently  getting  uncomfortable. 

"  I  must  rest  my  arms  just  a  second,  Arthur, " 
she  said  plaintively.  That  did  it  The  clerk 
climbed  down  and  said  coldly, 

"  Perhaps  I  can  help.    I^t  me  relieve  you." 

"Oh,  thank  you  very  much,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"There,  it's  off,"  said  Arthur.  "Thanks 
ever  so  much,  Graham.  Do  you  know  how  we 
could  get  some  axle  grease  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  the  farm  house  I'm  bound  for  isn't  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  here,  if  you  could  only 
get  that  far."  A  sudden  twinkle  came  into 
Graham's  eyes.  "  Haven't  you  anjrthing greasy 
you  could  use  till  then,  any— cold  cream,  for 
instance?"  There  was  a  moment's  struggle, 
then  all  three  gave  way  to  peals  of  laughter. 

"  It's  no  use,  Jean,"  said  Arthur,  wiping  his 
eyes.  "I'm  going  to  make  a  clean  breast  of 
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the  whole  thing.  I  don't  know  what  you  think 
of  us,  Graham.  The  truth  is,  Miss  Winter  and 
I  are  visiting  up  at  Deer  I/)dge  with  a  lot  of 
others,  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  sent  us  down  to  get  a 
lot  of  things.  After  we  had  spent  all  our 
money,  Miss  Winter  saw  you  through  the  win- 
dow and  took  a  tremendous " 

"  Arthur !"  exclaimed  Jean.  '*  Don't  believe 
a  word  he  says,  Mr.  Graham.    Let  me  tell  it" 

"Not  much,"  said  Arthur.  "I'm  running 
this.  Miss  Winter  was  suddenly  smitten, 
Graham " 

"  Arthur,  you're  perfectly  dreadful !" 

"  Well,  she  likes  big,  blond  men,  so  nothing 
would  do  but  she  must  go  in  and " 

"  1  won*t  hear  another  word  of  such  jar- 
gon !  Mr.  Graham,  you  don't  believe  him,  do 
you  ?  " 

"It's  gospel  truth,"  said  Arthur,  unmoved. 
**  Some  of  the  complications  were  my  fault,  I 
confess,  but  she  began  it  all.  I  didn't  want  to 
wait  around  while  she  flirted  with  you,  so  I 
came  the  heavy  conjugal  to  get  even  with  her. 
We  really  aren't  married,  you  know^ust 
friends  ;  sort  of  brother  and  sister " 

"  We  haven't  been  even  friends  since  that  last 
little  episode," Jean  interposed.  "Arthur  got 
so  fascinated  with  fibbing  that  he  couldn't  g^ive 
it  up.  I  wanted  to  kill  him  when  he  told  all 
those  yams  to  that  dear  little  old  lady." 

"I'll  never  forget  your  face  as  you  came  up 
the  path,"  said  Arthur,  beginning  to  laugh 
again. 

"  Your  own  was  rather  a  study,  Mr.  Gibson," 
returned  Graham.  "  I  confess  I  was  puzzled. 
I'm  glad  it's  all  right,  though." 

"  Here's  the  Crhne Timon,''  said  Jean.  "  It 
may  do  till  we  get  to  the  farm  house." 

"Very  nice  article,  Crhne  Timon,"  said 
Graham,  smearing  it  over  the  axle.  '*  What  did 
you  pay  for  it  ?" 

"  You  ought  to  have  seen  us  sneaking  out  of 
town  by  a  back  way,  without  a  cent  in  our 
pockets,"  said  Jean,  laughing.  "  Shall  we  leave 
something  as  security  ?" 

"  You  might  leave  me  my  monkey  wrench," 
answered  Graham,  rescuing  it  from  under  the 
seat  of  the  buckboard. 

"  Do  you  use  it  professionally  ?" 

"  Not  on  my  twins.  It  isn't  good  for  croup. 
They  are  a^  the  patients  I  have  had,  except  a 
very  rich,  disagreeable  old  miser.  His  heir 
called  me  in.    Pointed,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  There,"  interrupted  Arthur.  "  I  think  that 
will  last  till  we  get  to  the  farm  house,  if  we  go 
slowly." 

"  We'll  try  it,  any  way,"  said  Graham.    "  If  I 


were  you,  Holliday,  I  would  turn  my  attention 
to  a  certain  chapter  of  the  Bible  that  must  have 
been  left  out  of  your  college  education.  It  will 
grive  you  some  valuable  pointers.  You'll  find 
it  in  '  Acts,'  I  believe." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Arthur  meekly.  "I 
think  it  would  be  wholesome.  Hop  in,  Sap- 
phi  ra." 

♦  *  «  « 

"  Well,  Jean  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kenneth. 
"  Do  you  know  what  time  of  the  night  it  is  ? 
Arthur,  I've  a  good  scolding  ready  for  you. 
I've  been  dreadfully  worried.  I  did  not  know 
but  what  you  had  eloped." 

"I  was  afraid  you  had  lamed  the  horse," 
said  Mr.  Kenneth,  running  a  professional  hand 
down  the  inside  of  Darius'  fore  leg.  "  He  isn't 
at  all  warm.  You  must  have  come  very 
slowly." 

"It  wasn't  our  fault,  Mrs.  Kenneth,"  began 
Jean,  following  her  into  the  house. 

"  I^t's  have  a  court  martial  and  try  them  for 
being  out  after  hours,"  said  one  of  the  girls,- 
who  was  griven  to  army  buttons. 

"Which  of  you  drove  ?"  added  a  debonair 
young  man,  who  had  been  engaged  several 
times  himself,  and  had  his  suspicions. 

"Just  wait  till  you  hear  our  adventures,  all 
of  you ;  "  and  Arthur  began  the  tale,  with  many 
interruptions  from  Jean,  who  insisted  on  fin- 
ishing it  herself. 

"  So  you  see  it  was  fully  eight  o'clock  by  the 
time  we  got  started  for  home,"  she  concluded. 

"Oh,  Jean,"  interposed  Arthur,  "it  wasn't 
seven." 

"It  was  too,  Arthur.  It  was  after  eight," 
she  insisted,  with  a  meaning  look  which  he 
did  not  in  the  least  understand. 

"My  dear  Jean,"  he  said,  "I  looked  at  my 
watch  just  after  we  left  Graham,  and  it  was  ex- 
actly ten  minutes  of  seven." 

"Then  may  I  ask,"  said  Mr.  Kenneth 
gravely,  "what  you  did  on  the  way  home? 
Did  Darius  refuse  to  go  out  of  a  walk  ?  " 

Arthur  looked  suddenly  enlightened  and 
turned  rather  red,  and  there  was  a  general 
shout  of  laughter. 

"  Perhaps  the  thing  had  stopped,"  he  began, 
but  it  was  too  late  ;  the  murder  was  out.  Jean 
was  indignant 

"  There's  a  time  for  lying,  Arthur,  and  a  time 
for  telling  the  truth,"  she  said.  "He  told 
stories  all  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Kenneth,  when 
it  wasn't  at  all  necessary,  and  now  when  one 
little  fib  is  wanted,  out  he  comes  with  the 
whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Isn't 
that  just  like  a  man  ?  " 

/uliet  Wilbor  Tompkins. 
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ETCHINGS 


I.AI.  OF  KII.RUDDEN. 
KiLRUDDEN  ford,  Kilrudden  dale, 
Kilmdden  fronting  every  gale 
On  the  from  coast  of  Inishfree, 
And  I^al's  first  bed  the  plunging  sea. 

I<al  of  Kilrudden  with  flame  red  hair, 
And  the  sea  blue  eyes  that  rove  and  dare, 
And  the  open  heart  with  never  a  care  ; 
With  her  strong  brown  arms  and  ankles  bare, 
God  in  heaven,  but  she  was  fair, 
That  night  the  storm  put  in  from  sea ! 

The  nightingales  of  Inishkill 
The  rose  that  climbed  her  window  sill. 
The  shade  that  rustled  or  was  still, 
The  wind  that  roved  and  had  his  will. 
And  one  white  sail  on  the  low  sea  hill, 
Were  all  she  knew  of  love. 

So  when  the  storm  drove  in  that  day, 
And  her  lover's  ship  on  the  ledges  lay 
Past  help  and  wrecking  in  the  gray, 
And  the  cry  was,  "  Who'll  go  down  the  bay, 
With  half  of  the  lifeboat's  crew  away  ?  '* 
Who  should  push  to  the  front  and  say, 
*'  I  will  be  one,  be  others  who  may," 
But  Lai  of  Kilrudden,  bom  at  sea  ? 

The  nightingales  all  night  in  the  rain. 
The  rose  that  fell  at  her  window  pane, 
The  frost  that  blackened  tlie  purple  plain, 
And  the  scorn  of  pitiless  disdain 
At  the  hands  of  the  wolfish  pirate  main 
Quelling  her  great  hot  heart  in  vain, 
Were  all  she  knew  of  death. 

Kilrudden  ford,  Kilrudden  dale, 
Kilrudden  ruined  in  the  gale 
That  wrecked  the  coast  of  Inishfree, 
And  Lai's  last  bed  the  plunging  sea. 

Bliss  Carman. 


A  MAIDKN  TO  HER  MIRROR. 
He  said  he  loved  me  !  Then  he  called  my  hair 
Silk  threads  wherewith  sly  Cupid  strings  his 

bow, 
My  cheek  a  rose  leaf  fallen  on  new  snow  ; 
And  swore  my  round,  full  throat  would  bring 

despair 
To  Venus  or  to  Psyche. 

Time  and  care 
Will  fade  these  locks  ;  the  merry  god,  I  trow, 
Uses  no  grizzled  cords  upon  his  bow. 
How  will  it  be  when  I,  no  longer  fair, 
Plead  for  his  kiss  with  cheeks  whence  long  ago 
The  early  snowflakes  melted  quite  away, 
The  rose  leaf  died — and  in  whose  sallow  clay 
Lie  the   deep  sunken  tracks  of  life's  gaunt 
crow? 


Wlien  this  full  throat  shall  wattle  fold  on  fold, 
Like  some  ripe  peach  left  drying  on  a  wall. 
Or  like  a  spent  accordion,  when  all 

Its  music  has  exhaled— will  love  grow  cold  ? 
Ella  Wheeler  IVilcox. 


FINIS. 
The  end  of  life  : 

The  smiles,  the  tears, 
The  fantasies  of  hopes  and  fears 
Are  but  the  ashes  of  the  year's 
Departing  ember. 

The  end  of  life  : 

Naught  but  the  haze, 
The  lingering  soul  of  other  days, 
Wherein  the  trembling  fancies  gaze 
And  dreamily  remember. 

The  end  of  life  : 

The  last  leaves  go, 
The  journeyed  footprints  fainter  grow 
Beneath  the  gentle,  silent  snow — 
Fulfilment  of  December. 

Clifford  Howard. 


THE  JUDGMENT  BOOK. 
The  book  was  opened  ;  men  in  wonder  stood ! 
No  record  kept  of  wrong !    It  told  of  good — 
Each  deed  of  love  !    A  soul  crept  up  in  fright, 
Tlien    passed    into   the   dark— A/ j  page  was 
white  / 

Clarence  Urmy. 


AERE  PERENNIUS. 
Nations  and  men  may  pass  away ; 

A  fragrant  thought  can  never  die  ; 
The  soul  beneath  its  potent  sway 

Ascends  on  high. 

Poet,  if  thy  dear  verse  doth  hold 
Fast  in  its  heart  one  truth  sublime, 

There  shall  it  gleam,  a  star  of  |^ld, 
And  outlive  time. 

Robert  Loveman. 


HOW  I  LOVE  THEE. 
How  do  I  love  thee  ?    A  tiny  drop 
Of  rain  splashed  down  on  the  mountain  top 
One  April  day.     Then  it  joined  two  more 
And  they  trickled  over  the  tufted  floor, 
Gathering  strength  as  they  raced  down  hill  ; 
When  lo,  from  their  union  there  sprang  a  rill, 
That  cadenced  quick  to  the  musical  breeze 
That  played  with  the  leaves  of  the  lofty  trees. 
And  then,  as  its  wandering  way  it  took, 
The  rill  grew  strong,  and  became  a  brook, 
And  the  brook  danced  on,  and  tlie  sunbeams 

bright 
Made  sport  as  they  pl^Jf^^yi  its  mellow  light ; 


ETCHINGS. 


Ill 


While  the  dimpling  pebbles  were  filled  with 

glee 
And  nudged  each  other  incessantly. 
But  the  hastening  stream  bid  them  all  good  by, 
And  flowed  down,  down,  'neath  the  changing 

sky, 
And  grew  to  a  river,  broad  and  deep, 
With  a  stately  stride  and  a  god-like  sweep. 
And  the  sun  burned  down,  but  the  river  flowed. 
Too  strong  to  care  how  the  hot  orb  glowed  ; 
Flowed  out  to  the  deep  and  the  changeless  sea— 
And  this,  dear  heart,  is  my  love  for  thee. 

Tom  Masson. 


THE  I.ETTER. 
She  sat  with  pen  uplifted 

Above  her  paper  white  ; 
Across  her  face  there  drifted 

A  ray  of  happy  light 

Her  heart  with  words  was  ready: 
"  My  darling  "  write  and  send  ! 

She  smiled — her  hand  was  steady- 
She  only  wrote,  "My  friend." 

Lydia  Avery  Coonley. 


DEAD  I.OVE. 
A 9  the  slant  star  shine  from  an  orb  long  dead 
Tincts  the  dull  dark  with  glory,  so  the  guise 
Of  passion's  radiance  o'er  my  life  is  shed 
Though  long  ago  I/>ve  veil'd  his  d3ring  eyes. 
Bessie  Gray, 


AN  INNING. 
'  lyOVE  me  little,  love  me  long," 
Doris  called  '*  a  silly  song  "  ; 
Said  "the  man  who  wrote  like  that 
Wasn't  worth  the  looking  at." 

How  my  heart  leaped  when  I  heard 

That  unguarded  little  word  ! 
Then  I  said,  and  said  it  clearly, 
"  I  have  loved  you  long  and  dearly*^ 
Mary  Dawson. 


WHEN  CHLORIS  KISSED  ME. 
When  you  kissed  me,  Chloris,  dear, 

lyifting  up  your  flower  face. 
Crimson  flushed  from  ear  to  ear. 

With  a  shy  and  artless  grace. 
Heaven  to  earth  was  very  near. 
When  you  kissed  me,  Chloris,  dear. 

When  your  white  arms  drew  me  down, 
Softly  clasping  round  my  neck, 

Not  a  king  for  all  his  crown 
Could  the  half  of  my  joy  reck  ; 

I  was  more  than  king's  compeer 

When  you  kissed  me,  Chloris,  dear. 

How  you  trembled  at  it,  sweet, 
Half  ashamed  to  do  so  much  ! 

How  your  warm  breast  madly  beat 
'Gainst  my  own  at  our  lips'  touch  ! 

Both  your  bright  eyes  held  a  tear 

When  you  kissed  me,  Chloris,  dear. 


How  the  blood  within  me  thrilled 
As  I  drank  your  lips'  sweet  wine  ! 

How  I  crushed  you,  and  you  stilled 
Close  against  this  heart  of  mine  ! 

Eyes  to  eyes  spoke  love  so  clear 

Words  were  needless,  Chloris,  dear. 

Vincent  F.  Howard. 


THE  LITERARY  GIRL. 
She  will  talk  of  Homer,  Horace, 
Ibsen,  Howells,  Lewis  Morris, 

Vergil,  Seneca,  and  Aristophanes, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Macaulay, 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Guizot,  Morley, 

Darwin,  Huxley,  Plato,  and  Euripedes  ; 
She  will  say  she  dotes  on  **  Ouida," 
And  the  chaps  who  wrote  the  Veda, 

Or  the  Koran,  or  the  Talmud,  and  their  train. 
And  a  slice  or  two  of  Bacon 
With  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  taken 

As  an  antidote  for  Smollett  and  Mark  Twain  ; 
PhcEbe  Cary  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Browning,  too,  and  Mr., 

Haggard, Benson,  Kipling,  Doyle,  and  Steven- 
son ; 
Not  to  mention  Scott  and  Irving, 
And  a  hundred  as  deserving 

Of  whatever  notoriety  they've  won. 

I  was  awed  when  first  I  met  her. 
But  now,  thank  you,  I  khow  better. 

Since  the  trouble  to  investigate  I  took  ; 
For  I  find  this  wondrous  maiden. 
With  such  endless  book  lore  laden. 

Never,  in  her  life,  has  read  a  single  book  ! 
George  Tag g art. 

MY  LOVER  SAYS. 
He  says  I  should  not  give  a  glance 

To  other  men  ; 
But  'tis  no  grift,  for  by  some  chancfc 

I'm  sure  to  get  one  back  again — 

Or  two,  or  ten  ; 
Besides,  I  only  look  to  see 
If  any  of  them  look  at  me. 

He  sa3rs  I  ought  to  see  as  through 

My  lover's  eyes ; 
But  I  reply  that  so  I  do. 

For  where  he  looks  there  I  look  too  ; 

For  I  am  wise, 
And  know  that  he  must  look — to  see 
If  any  of  them  look  at  me  ! 

J.  E.  V.  Cooke. 


UNREQUITED. 
**  My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his" — 

Sweet  record  of  a  mutual  triumph  won  ! 
I  envy  thee,  possessor  of  such  bliss, 
For  my  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I — have  none. 
Talcott  Miner  Banks. 


MEMORY. 
The  colors — hopes  and  joys  and  fears; 
The  canvas — all  the  vanished  years  ; 
Thy  faithful  pictures  dim  mine  eye, 
O  master  artist.  Memory. 
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SOMETHING  NEW— BRAND  NEW. 

We  have  issued  an  idition  de  luxe  of  MUN- 
SEY's  Magazine.  It  is  something  new  in  the 
magazine  world — a  brand  new  idea.  We  now 
and  again  do  new  things ;  this  is  the  newest 
thing  we  have  done.  The  idition  de  luxe  is 
bound  in  cloth.  It  costs  twenty  five  cents  a 
copy.  Bound  in  this  way  it  will  last  throughout 
the  ages,  whereas  in  ordinary  binding  a  day's 
wear  makes  it  look  like  a  tramp,  battered  and 
bruised  and  unsightly.  The  idition  de  luxe  is 
a  perfect  book,  handsomely  bound  and  ready 
for  the  library. 

We  have  no  desire  to  urge  this  edition  upon 
our  readers.  Some  will  prefer  to  add  fifteen 
cents  to  the  usual  purchase  price  and  get  the 
magazine  in  imperishable  form.  We  don't 
know  how  many  will  care  to  pay  the  additional 
price,  but  we  do  know  what  we  should  do  if  we 
were  purchasing  the  magazine.  The  idition  de 
luxe  can  be  had  from  your  newsdealers  and 
from  all  book  stores.  It  cannot  be  sent  by  mail 
except  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  for  postage. 


THE   INCONVENIENCES  OF   A  FRON- 
TIER. 

A  CURIOUS  instance  of  the  complications  that 
sometimes  result  from  international  agree- 
ments arose  recently  in  the  competition  for  the 
building  of  new  gunboats  for  our  navy.  One  of 
the  bids  came  from  Detroit,  but  Secretary  Her- 
bert was  obliged  to  reject  it  on  the  ground  that 
its  acceptance  would  involve  a  violation  of  the 
so  callfd  Rush-Bagot  treaty. 

Shortly  after  the  ending  of  the  war  of  1812, 
with  all  the  sufferings  it  had  involved  upon  the 
people  of  both  sides  of  the  great  lakes,  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  agreed  to  maintain 
no  naval  force  on  those  inland  waters.  The 
terms  of  the  contract  were  specific — "  No  other 
vessel  of  war  shall  be  built  or  armed."  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  Mr.  Seward  gave  the  pre- 
scribed six  months'  notice  of  our  withdrawal 
from  the  treaty,  but  almost  immediately  after- 
ward the  notice  was  recalled.  Apparently  the 
second  thought  of  President  Lincoln's  cabinet 
had  decided  that  the  agreement  was  worth 
maintaining. 

To  the  shipbuilding  interests  of  the  lakes, 
which  are  active  and  important,  it  is  no  doubt 
a  hardship  to  be  debarred  from  competing  for 
the  government  business  that  goes  to  the  yards 
of  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  and  even  to  those 
on  other  inland  waterways — for  a  torpedo  boat 
has  been  built  in  Iowa  ;  yet  the  government  is 
probably  wise,  under  existing  circumstances, 
in  letting  the  treaty  stand.  It  would  be  a  seri- 
ous matter  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a 
"  military  frontier  "  along  our  northern  border. 


There  is  just  one  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Wipe  the  frontier  out  altogether,  let  Canada 
join  the  Union,  and  a  good  many  people  besides 
the  Detroit  shipbuilders  would  be  pleased. 

600,000  THIS  MONTH. 

We  have  reached  the  600,000  point;  we  are 
still  reaching  out.  The  people  know  what 
they  want  when  they  see  it ;  they  know  when 
it  sells  at  a  right  price.  It  is  because  we  have 
recognized  this  fact,  because  we  have  made  a 
magazine  for  the  people  and  at  the  people's 
price,  that  we  have  so  overwhelmingly  out- 
stripped all  magazine  circulations  of  the 
world. 

Six  hundred  thousand  is  a  good  figure  to  end 
the  year  with.  It  sounds  well — has  a  forceful 
ring.  The  same  gain  in  1896  that  we  have  made 
during  1895  would  run  us  up  to  800,000  one 
year  from  today.  And  why  shouldn't  our 
growth  continue  to  be  equally  great  ?  The  im- 
provement in  the  magazine  from  month  to 
month  during  the  coming  year  will  be  quite  as 
marked  as  it  has  been  throughout  the  past  year. 

HONEST  MONEY. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  there  can  be  so  much 
disagreement  about  currency  questions  when 
every  speaker  and  writer  so  emphatically  de- 
clares that  he  favors  only  "honest  money." 
Such  remarkable  unanimity  of  purpose  should 
surely  be  sufficient  to  end  the  wearisome  dis- 
cussion of  the  claims  of  the  rival  metals.  When 
all  the  politicians  are  so  avowedly  athirst  for 
honesty,  surely  they  will  not  disappoint  our 
hopes  of  concord,  and  nullify  their  laudation 
of  "honest  money,"  by  offering  us  dishonest 
definitions  of  that  specious  term  ? 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  TEM- 
PERANCE. 

Here  is  a  fact  which  a  great  many  people  in 
New  York  do  not  realize  :  in  the  vexed  ques- 
tion of  excise  regulation,  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  that  make  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Sunday  closing  law  is  the  Catholic  church. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  saloon 
keepers  are  Catholics,  and  that  a  large  percen- 
tage of  their  customers  are  Catholics.  These 
facts,  emphasized  in  some  cases  by  the  per- 
vasive prejudice  of  sect,  have  led  many  Pro- 
testants to  believe  that  the  Roman  church  is 
less  earnestly  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
temperance,  and  more  favorable  to  the  opening 
of  saloons  on  Sunday,  than  are  their  own  reli- 
gfious  oiganizations.  On  both  of  these  points 
they  are  mistaken.  If  Sunday  opening  should 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  metropolis, 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  would  be 
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one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  exerted  on 
tlie  nes^ative  side  of  the  question. 

THE  DISUSE  OF  THE  EARRING. 

The  disuse  of  the  earring  is  not  yet  quite 
universal  among  the  rising  generation,  but  the 
ornament  in  question  has  disappeared  whoUy 
from  the  ears  of  the  fashionable  and  better  bred 
young  women  and  girls.  It  is,  we  think,  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  New  York,  at  least,  jewelry 
in  the  ear  of  one  of  this  class  would  cause  her  to 
be  regarded  much  with  the  same  feeling  that 
she  would  arouse  if  her  cheeks  showed  un- 
mistakable sigrns  of  artificial  crimson.  What  is 
true  of  the  girls  of  more  careful  training  and  un- 
doubted social  position  is  more  or  less  true  of 
the  grids  of  the  great  middle  class.  Some  of 
these,  however — and  it  is  to  be  regretted — still 
afifect  the  jeweled  ear— a  barbaric  custom  little 
better,  except  for  conventional  sanction,  than 
that  kindred  bit  of  barbarism,  the  jeweled 
nose.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  though, 
that  for  the  most  part  the  wearing  of  jewelry 
in  the  ear  is  relegated  to  the  tenement  house 
districts.  Wliat  we  have  said  applies  wholly  to 
young  women  and  girls — not  to  the  women  of 
middle  and  advanced  age.  Reforms  usually 
begin  with  youth,  and  this  is  a  reform  that 
entitles  the  present  generation  to  the  respect 
and  honor  of  all  intelligent  minds. 

This  reformation  has  been  going  on  but  a  very 
little  while — a  few  years  at  most,  but  its  pro- 
gress has  been  so  rapid  that  we  venture  the  pre- 
diction that  the  incoming  century  will  not  find 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  American  women  with 
their  ears  mutilated  for  the  purpose  of  a  bar- 
baric ornamentation,  and  perhaps  not  twenty 
per  cent  actually  wearing  it. 


descend  to  regions  below,  and  still  you  will 
not  find  anything  for  one  dollar  that  would 
give  to  a  friend  the  hours  of  pleasure,  the  real 
happiness,  that  he  would  get  from  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  MuNSBY's  Magazine. 


INCOMPARABI.Y  THE  BEST. 

The  holiday  season  is  upon  us.  It  brings 
its  joys  and  its  anxieties.  It  ought  not  to  bring 
anxieties,  but  it  does."  It  is  not  altogether  a 
season  of  rejoicing. 

The  system  of  extravagant  present  giving  is 
the  chief  cause  of  gloom,  perplexity,  and  heart- 
ache. But  since  we  cannot  overturn  a  system 
in  a  day,  the  wisest  thing  to  do  is  to  conform  to 
it  within  reasonable  limits.  This  can  be  done 
at  nominal  expense ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  the 
motive,  the  thought,  the  good  will,  that  the 
recipient  of  a  present  appreciates,  if  he  be  a 
right  minded  man,  far  more  than  the  value  of 
the  present  itself.  And  if  he  be  a  sordid 
wretch,  he  is  not  worthy  of  your  good  will  or 
your  gift. 

In  your  selection  of  presents,  we  wish  in  all 
seriousness  to  invite  your  attention  to  Mun- 
sey's  Magazine — a  year's  Subscription  to 
Munsey's  Magazine— as  the  best  present — 
incomparably  the  best  present— that  a  dollar 
can  buy.  We  care  not  where  you  look  for 
your  bargain.     You  may  search  the  earth,  or 


CHURCH  UNITY. 

The  reunion  of  Christendom  may  be  a  dream, 
but  it  is  at  least  an  attractive,  a  beautiful,  an 
iridescent  one.  Never  before,  since  the  Chris- 
tian church  was  rent  asunder,  has  it  appeared 
in  such  tangible  and  life-like  guise  as  now  ; 
never  before  has  it  drawn  simultaneous  utter- 
ances of  sympathy  from  the  heads  of  the  great 
communions.  The  Pope  himself,  "the  vener- 
able and  engaging  prelate  in  the  Vatican,"  as 
Bishop  Potter  of  New  York  says,  has  recently 
spoken  of  the  subject  "  in  terms  of  devout  long- 
ing to  which  we  must  all  respond  "  ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  responded  no  less 
earnestly ;  and  to  almost  every  church  the 
thought  has  come,  vaguely  yet  suggestively. 

The  obstacles  are  great  and  may  prove  insur- 
mountable, the  dream  may  never  find  complete 
fulfilment ;  yet  that  the  idea  should  be  set  be- 
fore the  Christian  world  is  something.  Who 
would  have  dared  to  formulate  it  two  hundred, 
or  even  one  hundred,  years  ago?  We  grow 
wiser  as  we  grow  older,  and  we  are  learning 
that  liberality  is  better  than  bigotry,  that  sym- 
pathy is  wiser  than  enmity,  that  charity  is  more 
Christian  than  hatred.  The  disciples  of  Jesus 
should  be  friends,  even  if  they  cannot  be 
brothers. 


THE  WORI.D  IS  BETTER. 

Reformers  are  apt  to  take  pessimistic  views 
of  existing  conditions.  They  are  prone  to 
exaggerate  the  world's  need  of  their  favorite 
panacea.  The  advocates  of  prohibition  some- 
times tell  us  that  if  we  do  not  stop  the  liquor 
traffic  by  law,  civilization  will  be  wrecked  in 
the  sea  of  alcohol.  Political  purists  declare 
that  we  are  losing  the  civic  virtues  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Medical  theorists  announce  that  we 
are  mentally  and  physically  degenerate. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  a  reformer— an 
earnest,  real,  and  successful  one — who  does 
not  think  that  the  world  has  gone  backward. 
At  a  recent  convention  of  that  great  and  in- 
fluential organization,  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  its  president,  Miss  Frances 
E.  Willard,  declared  her  belief  that  every  year 
there  is  a  gradual  decline  in  the  consumption 
of  intoxicants.  *' Steam  and  electricity,  ma- 
chinery and  invention,  have  put  level  heads 
at  a  premium,"  she  said.  "  In  the  widening 
field  of  athletics,  alcoholic  stimulation  is  dis- 
countenanced. The  bicycle  is  the  most  in- 
fluential temperance  reformer  of  the  age.  The 
science,  civilization,  and  religion  of  the  times 
check  the  drinking  habit  in  our  country." 

Miss  Willard's  opinion  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect.    It  is  upheld  by  statistics  and  confirmed 
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by  general  observation.  She  is  correct,  too,  in 
assigning  to  the  increasing  strain  of  business 
and  industrial  life  a  prominent  place  among 
the  causes  of  the  growth  of  temperance.  The 
competition  is  too  keen,  nowadays,  for  the  man 
whose  faculties  are  not  always  at  their  best 
and  clearest.  Alcoholic  stimulation  doesn't 
pay.  Modem  existence  may  be  satirized  as 
"a  chase  for  the  dollar,**  but  it  has  its  good 
points  and  its  salutary  lessons. 


AN  EXPLODED  ALARM. 

It  is  almost  a  century  since  an  English  curate 
alarmed  the  world  with  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  predicted  the  coming  ruin  of  mankind 
through  the  overcrowding  of  a  continually  in- 
creasing population.  Mr.  Malthus'  conclusions 
were  so  ingeniously  worked  out,  and  sounded 
a  warning  that  was,  if  vague,  yet  so  novel  and 
of  such  terrible  suggestion,  that  his  *'  Essay  on 
the  Principle  of  Population  **  was  a  literary 
sensation  of  his  day.  His  arguments  were 
combated,  he  himself  was  reviled  ;  and  yet  his 
forecasts  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
justified  by  later  history.  His  main  premises 
were  perfectly  correct.  He  set  before  the  world 
the  fact  that  the  human  race  multiplies  indefi- 
nitely in  geometric  ratio— :a  process  whose  pos- 
sibilities are  well  known  to  any  one  that  has 
calculated  the  growth  of  a  sum  of  money  in- 
vested at  compound  interest — whereas  addi- 
tions to  its  means  of  subsistence  are  compara- 
tively small  and  strictly  limited  ;  and  he  asked 
what  the  result  would  be  when  modem  ad- 
vancement abolished  war  and  pestilence,  the 
old  checks,  cruel  and  yet  merciful,  upon  the 
inordinate  increase  of  population  ? 

The  question  is  one  that  has  long  been  fa- 
miliar to  the  statesmen  and  social  reformers  of 
the  crowded  countries  of  the  Old  World,  where 
"pressure  of  population"  has  become  a  stock 
term  of  economic  science.  It  has  even  been 
asked  in  America,  with  its  vast  tracts  of  land 
that  is  still  almost  virgin  soil.  We  can  see, 
however,  that  there  are  at  work  influences 
which  Malthus  did  not  take  into  his  calculation. 

The  population  of  the  civilized  countries  has 
grown  greatly  since  Malthus'  time,  and  it  con- 
tinues to  increase  in  geometrical  ratio  ;  but  that 
ratio  of  increase  is  constantly  decreasing.  It 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  excess  of  the 
birth  rate  over  the  death  rate.  The  advance 
of  medical  science  has  perceptibly  diminished 
the  latter;  but  almost  everywhere  in  Europe 
and  America  recent  years  have  seen  a  still 
more  marked  decline  in  the  birth  rate.  Many 
observers  are  now  pointing  out  that  if  this  ten- 
dency continues,  in  a  few  more  decades  there 
will  be  as  many  deaths  as  births,  and  popu- 
lation will  be  stationary,  with  every  prospect  of 
an  actual  decline. 

In  England,  for  instance,  it  is  calculated  that 


the  population,  now  a  little  less  than  30,000,000, 
will  slowly  increase  to  about  38,000,000  in  1950, 
at  which  point  it  will  reach  its  maximum.  In 
other  European  countries  similar  conditions 
are  predicted.  In  France,  i>opulation  is  al- 
ready stationary.  In  Germany,  where  the  birth 
rate  has  been  exceptionally  high,  it  is  decis- 
ively declining.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
considerably  lower  than  in  England,  and  the 
continuance  of  our  past  rapid  advance  in  num- 
bers depends  mainly  on  immigration,  which 
is  likely  to  slacken  as  the  European  surplus 
diminishes. 

For  the  present,  the  development  is  one  that 
concerns  the  Old  World  rather  than  ourselves, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  cause  for  congratulation 
to  both  hemispheres. 


THE  AFRICAN  GOLD  CRAZE. 

We  have  heard  much,  in  the  last  few  years, 
of  a  superfluity  of  silver ;  and  now  we  are 
threatened  with  a  deluge  of  gold.  The  pro- 
duction of  tlie  yellow  metal  is  increasing  in 
the  United  States  and  Australia,  the  two  coun- 
tries that  have  for  forty  years  been  the  chief 
sources  of  the  world *s  supply  ;  while  in  South 
Africa  we  are  to  have  the  greatest  output  of 
gold  the  world  ever  saw.  As  to  the  results  of 
this  new  development,  there  is  the  usual 
choms  of  diveigent  opinions.  Without  at- 
tempting to  decide,  however,  whether  it  will 
raise  prices,  stimulate  commerce,  and  ma- 
terially augrment  the-wealth  of  the  world,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  will  fail  to  revolutionize  ex- 
isting conditions.  The  precious  metal  will  pass 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  already  have,  not 
those  who  neither  have  nor  possess  means  of 
having.  In  the  old  days  of  the  Califomian  and 
Australian  discoveries,  it  was  at  least  possible 
for  penniless  miners  to  wash  out  the  precious 
dust  with  their  own  hands  on  their  own  claims. 
Nowadays,  the  industry  is  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  companies  with  lar^  capital  and  expensive 
machinery. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  of  the  gold 
"  boom  "  has  been  the  speculative  craze  in  the 
London  stock  market — a  craze  that  has  recalled 
the  wildest  days  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  but 
which  has  been  on  a  far  vaster  scale  than  that 
famous  piece  of  eighteenth  century  finance. 
On  the  I  St  of  October  it  was  calculated  that  the 
market  value  of  a  dozen  leading  South  African 
companies,  with  a  total  capitalization  of  $93,- 
000,000,  had  risen  to  $624,000,000.  The  mean- 
ing of  such  a  tremendous  inflation  will  be 
appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  stock  exchange  operations.  It 
is  scarcely  credible  that  six  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  can  be  invested  in  the  enter- 
prises these  companies  represent,  with  i>er- 
manent  profit  and  security.     It  cannot  be  pos- 


sible that  they  will  continue   indefinitely   to 
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pay  adequate  dividends  on  so  enormous  a  sum. 
The  mining  districts  of  South  Africa  are  de- 
scribed as  differing  greatly  from  those  of  our 
Pacific  slope.  In  the  latter,  most  of  the  gold 
discoveries  of  bonanza  days  were  surface  de- 
posits, very  rich,  but  soon  exhausted.  In  the 
former  there  are  immense  masses  of  low  grade 
ore,  every  ton  of  which  yields  its  ten,  twelve, 
or  fifteen  dollars'  worth  of  the  precious  metal 
with  practically  unfailing  regularity.  Hence 
mining  is  a  far  less  uncertain  operation  in 
Africa  than  in  any  earlier  field.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  an  end  to  all  things,  and  the  metalli- 
ferous veins  cannot  last  forever.  They  must 
sooner  or  later  become  exhausted  and  value- 
less ;  and  long  before  that — indeed,  at  almost 
any  moment— there  may  come  a  financial  re- 
lapse that  will  ruin  tliousands  of  English  in- 
vestors and  shake  the  money  markets  of  the 
world. 

The  whole  affair  is  an  interesting  spectacle, 
even  to  those  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
speculative  vortex. 


"MY  COUNTRY,  'TIS  OF  THEE." 
Dr.  Samuel  F.  Smith's  "  America "  may 
not  be  an  ideal  national  anthem,  but  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  widely  known  and  the  most 
generally  accepted  of  American  patriotic 
poems,  and  the  recent  convention  of  the  Epis- 
copal church  was  well  advised  in  adding  it  to 
the  church's  hymnal.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  other  denominations  are  likely  to  take 
the  same  step.  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  strange 
that  the  first  to  take  it  should  be  a  communion 
that  has  been  charged  with  Anglomania.  The 
charge  is  unjust,  no  doubt,  but  still  it  has  been 
brought. 

Patriotism  is  a  grand  emotion,  one  that  has 
done  much  for  men  and  nations.  The  love  of 
country  does  not  imply  the  hatred  of  other 
countries.  That  is  a  feeling  that  springs  from 
igrnorance  and  prejudice,  and  works  evil  to 
both  its  authors  and  its  objects.  "  America" 
b;"eathes  only  the  true  patriotism— the  noble  in- 
spiration of  duty  and  honor.  It  is  well  worthy  of 
a  place  among  any  collection  of  religious  lyrics. 


AN  II.I.  CHOSEN  NAME. 

In  our  happy  family  of  forty  four  States — 
or  forty  five,  counting  Utah — some  are  well 
named,  others  moderately  well,  and  one  so 
badly  that  she  should  be  rechristened.  In 
itself  and  in  its  associations,  Washington  is  as 
fine  a  combination  of  letters  as  the  language  con- 
tains. It  is  well  adapted  to  be  the  designation 
of  the  capital  city  of  the  nation  whose  chief 
founder  George  Washington  was  ;  but  when, 
in  addition  to  this  and  a  long  list  of  other  more 
or  less  appropriate  uses,  it  was  attached  to  a 
State,  an  error  was  made,  that  should  even  at 
this  late  day  be  rectified.  The  choice  displayed 
a  most  un-American  lack  of  origrinality,  and 
created  a  most  unnecessary  confusion.  Why 
could  not  some  such  characteristic  and  eupho- 
nious title  as  Tacoma  have  been  substituted  ? 
Why  should  it  not  be  substituted  even  now  ? 

The  prime  function  of  a  name  is  to  desig- 


nate, to  be  distinctive.  Our  northwestemmost 
State  is  unfortunate  in  possessing  an  appella- 
tion that  is  a  perpetual  confusion  and  almost  a 
nuisance. 

A  POSTAL  CARD  INCIDENT. 

It  would  be  strange  if  the  long  heralded 
death  struggle  between  the  armed  nations  of 
Europe  were  precipitated  by  the  design  of  a 
postal  card.  That  such  a  thing  is  not  incon- 
ceivable was  shown  by  a  recent  conflict  be- 
tween the  oflSdaldom  of  Austria  and  that  of 
Italy.  The  latter  having  issued  a  special  card 
in  commemoration  of  the  taking  of  Rome 
twenty  five  years  ago,  the  Austrians— to  whom 
the  capture  of  the  papal  city  gave  especial  um- 
brage— seized  every  specimen  that  came  to 
their  frontier,  refusing  to  admit  the  offensive 
emblem  to  their  territory. 

Hostilities  will  come  when  some  cause  of 
diplomatic  conflict— perhaps  as  insignificant  a 
cause  as  this — is  taken  up  by  that  ever  uncer- 
tain element,  the  public  opinion  of  the  nations 
involved,  just  as  the  Benedetti  incident  was 
taken  up  by  French  sentiment  in  1870.  A 
spider's  web  once  saved  Scotland,  and  some 
similar  trifle  may  yet  plunge  Europe  into  war. 


MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  *'FIBS." 
"  Drive  out  nature  with  a  pitchfork,  and  she 
always  comes  back  again,"  the  Roman  poet 
said  some  centuries  ago,  and  the  remark  is 
equally  true  today.  Ta'te,  for  instance,  the 
still  partially  unsolved  problems  of  sex  in  edu- 
cational matters. 

The  old  theory  was  a  simple  one  :  woman 
was  an  invention  of  the  evil  one,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly.  She  must  be  segregated. 
Male  students  must  gather  in  a  monastic 
colony  ;  the  female  mind  must  be  instructed  in 
domestic  seclusion,  if  at  all.  Professors  and 
teachers  must  be  celibates.  At  the  English 
university  of  Oxford,  where  ancient  customs 
were  deeply  rooted,  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  last  restrictions  against  marriage  were 
removed  from  some  of  the  college  appoint- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  equal  fellowship  seems 
to  be  the  ideal  toward  which  many  modem  re- 
formers tend.  They  would  as  far  as  possible 
obliterate  the  dividing  line,  believing  that 
the  mental  qualities  of  the  two  sexes  are  simi- 
lar, and  that  the  best  discipline  for  both  is  that 
which  comes  from  the  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility. Not  every  one  agrees  with  them, 
however,  and  there  are  still  many  who  cham- 
pion a  measure  of  separation.  The  president 
of  the  Normal  College,  in  New  York,  recently 
promulgated  an  edict  that  goes  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  academic  territory,  and  forbids 
his  woman  scholars  to  walk  to  or  from  the  col- 
lege with  a  male  escort.  Not  even  the  com- 
pany of  a  near  relative  is  permitted,  for,  says 
the  president,  *'  in  spite  of  the  natural  truth- 
fulness of  women,  there  is  one  point  on  which 
you  cannot  absolutely  trust  them,  and  that  is 
their  relationship  to  young  men  with  whom 
they  associate."  ^  j 
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Can  this  restriction  be  needful  ?  Can  this 
sweeping  charge  be  true  ?  Must  we  revise 
Byron's  celebrated  lines  into  something  like 
this?— 

Oh,  woman  !    Planned  by  Heaven  to  be 

A  model  of  veracity  ; 

When  asked,  "Who  walked  with  thee  just 

now?" 
A  sad  prevaricator  thou ! 

We  hesitate  to  believe  it,  even  though  the  alle- 
gation comes  from  the  mouth  of  practical 
experience. 


A  GOLDEN  EXAMPLE. 

From  a  Vermont  town  comes  a  report  which, 
if  correct,  affords  gratifying  proof  that  the  de- 
generate laxity  of  principle  so  regrettably  com- 
mon elsewhere  has  not  swept  over  the  granite 
hills  of  the  Green  Mountain  State — or,  at  least, 
not  into  every  comer  of  them.  It  seems  that 
about  a  year  ago  a  congregation  in  this  Elysian 
locality  advertised  for  a  pastor,  specifying  that 
applicants  must  belong  to  a  certain  political 
party— a  very  proper  restriction,  in  view  of  the 
well  known  fact  that  partisan  distinctions  are  so 
strictly  maintained  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
The  salary  offered  being,  no  doubt,  extremely 
large,  there  was  no  lack  of  applicants,  one  of 
whom — ^having  duly  testified  as  to  his  political 
proclivities — was  accepted  and  installed. 

But  alas,  for  trickery  and  deception  in  high 
places !  Recently  it  was  discovered  that  at  an 
election  held  three  years  ago,  the  new  minis- 
ter, although  considering  himself  a  member  of 
the  organization  to  which  he  had  professed 
allegiance,  had  been  so  nefariously  immoral  as 
to  vote  for  a  candidate  of  the  opposite  party. 
So  hideous  a  disclosure  of  depravity  brought 
down  upon  the  guilty  wretch  an  avalanche  of 
righteous  indignation.  The  leading  members 
of  his  church,  it  is  reported,  at  once  stopped 
the  contributions  on  which  the  i>astor  depends 
for  his  salary.  One  of  them — a  "  prominent 
woolen  manufacturer  " — declares,  we  are  told, 
that  he  would  sooner  cut  off  his  right  hand 
than  hear  the  gospel  preached  by  a  man  who 
presumed  to  vote  against  him  in  1892.  A  no- 
ble utterance  !  What  excellent  woolen  goods, 
guiltless  of  shoddy  or  cotton  admixture,  must  be 
.  produced  by  a  manufacturer  of  such  admirable 
and  unbending  rectitude  ! 

We  have  heard  of  certain  parts  of  the  South 
where  correct  politics  is  mildly  inculcated  by 
social  influences,  but  seldom— much  too  sel- 
dom—in South,  North,  or  any  other  section,  do 
we  find  such  golden  instances  of  loyalty  to 
principle,  of  true  charity  and  liberality  of  mind, 
as  the  case  we  have  recorded. 


TO  A  CAPTIOUS  CORRESPONDENT. 

It  is  impossible  to  please  every  one.  With 
this  maxim  we  must  console  ourselves  when 
a  reader  of  Munsey's  "calls  us  down"  for 
speaking  of  a  literary  pseudonym  as  a  nom  de 
guerre.  Nom  de  piume^  he  insists,  is  the  only 
correct  phrase,  and  only  a  "Dutchman,"  he 
sa3rs,  would  make  such  a  mistake. 

Now,  leaving  our  Teutonic  fellow  dtizens 


to  resent  this  apparent  slur  upon  their  in- 
tellectuals, we  will  merely  reply  that  if  we 
have  erred,  we  have  erred  in  good  company. 
Common  usage,  literary  authority,  and  all  the 
French  and  English  lexicons  seem  to  have 
made  precisely  the  same  mistake.  That  able 
but  somewhat  verbose  work,  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary, recognizes  the  phrase  nom  de  guerre, 
and  defines  it  as  "a  fictitious  name  temporarily 
assumed  for  any  purpose,"  and  cites  Dryden's 
lines  : 

Jane  Clifford  was  her  name,  as  books  aver ; 

Fair  Rosamond  was  but  her  nom  de  guerre. 
Webster,  the  Standard  Dictionary,  and  all  the 
others  seem  to  be  equally  unfortunate  in  dis- 
agreeing with  our  correspondent— who  may 
not  be  aware,  by  the  way,  that  the  other 
phrase,  nom  de  plume,  is  a  bit  of  bastard 
French  invented  in  England,  with  no  standing 
or  usage  in  tlie  country  from  which  it  pretends 
to  hail. 

Anxious  to  be  one  of  those  who  benefit  their 
fellow  men  with  no  thought  of  reward,  our 
correspondent  fails  to  append  any  signature  to 
his  communication.  From  the  postmark,  how- 
ever, we  regret  to  see  that  it  was  mailed  in 
New  York.  We  had  always  clung  to  the  idea 
that  the  metropolis  was  a  fairly  intelligent 
settlement. 


SPELLING  REFORM. 

A  CRUSADE  is  afoot  for  the  so  called  reform 
of  English  spelling.  Its  promoters  urge  us 
to  write  "  accompli  sht,"  "askt,"  "colleag," 
"cigaret,"  "mercantil,"  "genuin,"  "dedly," 
"clenly,"  "believ,"  "emfasis,"  "fosforus," 
'  *  beuty , "  "  f  rend, "  "  rime, "  and  to  spell  several 
hundred  other  words  in  a  similarly  "  reformed  " 
manner. 

We  fully  realize  the  fact  that  our  present 
orthography  is  confusing  and  in  many  respects 
unsatisfactory.  We  know  that  figures  have 
been  marshaled  to  show  that  of  the  2,320  hours 
which  the  average  child  spends  in  learning  it, 
720  are  wasted  by  its  unnecessary  intricacies. 
We  deeply  sympathize — we  should  be  brutal 
indeed  if  we  did  not— with  the  foreig^ner  who 
encounters  such  a  sentence  as  "  A  rough  cough 
and  hiccough  plough  me  through."  And  yet 
we  hesitate  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  propa- 
ganda that  has  come  to  us.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  phonetic  simplicity,  but  not,  we 
think,  an  entirely  satisfactory  one.  It  involves 
eleven  new  rules,  some  of  which  have  several 
exceptions,  besides  a  "supplementary  list." 
The  change  it  puts  at  the  head  of  its  program, 
and  on  which  it  especially  insists— the  sub- 
stitution of  "  t "  for  "  ed  "  at  the  end  of  certain 
verb  forms — seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  least 
essential,  and  indeed  to  be  objectionable  as 
producing  grotesque  results.  Highly  as  we 
think  of  the  star  eyed  goddess  of  reform,  we 
lose  respect  for  her  when  she  writes  "bankt " 
for  "banked,"  "collapst"  for  "collapsed," 
and  "taxt"  for  "taxed." 

Spelling  reform  is  a  matter  in  which  the  re- 
former should  be  very  sure  he  is  right  before 
he  attempts  to  go  ahead. 
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ARTISTS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

Current  notes  on  art  matters  in  Europe  and  America — With  a  series  0/  engravings  0/ 
representative  canvases  by  painters  of  various  schools. 


ANTIQUES  AND  ALLEGED  ANTIQUES. 

Commodore  Gerry's  recent  dispute  with 
the  custom  house  authorities  as  to  the  age 
of  an  imported  pair  of  andirons  brings  up 
the  old  grievance  of  the  haunting  doubt 


that  attaches  to  the  majority  of  alleged 
ancient  works  of  art.  It  recalls  the  un- 
pleasant experience  of  Robert  Garrett,  who 
paid  1 1 5,000  for  a  painting  upon  a  Euro- 
pean dealer's  guarantee  that  it  was  by  an 
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"On  a  Quiet  Stream." 
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COPvmOHT,    1M»,    BY   mOTOOIIAPMIMHC   QMClxaCHArT. 

"  Live  and  Let  Live." 
From  tie  pmnti»t  bp  A.  W.  Strutt—Sf  permimioH  '/tAt  Btrlin  Flkdograpkie  Oomfrntp,  U  EaM  9Sd  A.,  Ntw  York. 


old  master,  and  was  taxed  a  duty  of  $4,500 
upon  it,  the  government  experts  deciding 
that  it  was  less  than  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  could  not  claim  free  entry  as  an  antique. 
Without  the  most  complete  evidence  in 
its  favor,  there  is  always  a  strong  pre- 
sumption against  the  authenticity  of  a 
challenged  relic.  The  supply  of  paintings 
is  necessarily  a  limited  one  ;  the  demand 
for  them  constantly  increases.  The  im- 
portant canvases  whose  lineages  are  above 
suspicion  are  safely  enshrined  in  the  great 
public  or  semi  public  collections.  Some 
European  countries  prohibit,  by  strict 
statutes,  the  exportation  of  ancient  art 
works.  On  the  other  hand,  forgery  is  easy, 
and  has  notoriously  flourished  for  genera- 
tions.    The  making  of  copies  to  be  sold  as 


originals  has  long  been  an  established  in- 
dustr}*  in  Rome,  Florence,  Paris,  and  even 
nearer  home.  It  is  not  strange  that  there 
should  be  cases,  such  as  we  have  previously 
mentioned,  of  the  discovery  of  false  creden- 
tials even  in  the  high  places  of  art.  It  is 
said  that  a  canvas  which  held  a  place  of 
honor  in  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889  was 
recently  proved  to  be  a  forgery.  How  then 
shall  the  rank  and  file  of  collectors  escape 
deception  ? 


STRANGE  STORIES   FROM    FRANCE. 

It  is  not  only  the  old  masters  that  have 

attracted  the  talents  of  the  copyist.  Demand 

creates  supply,  and   there  are  wielders  of 

the  brush  who  stand  ready  to  oblige  the 

public  with  the  work  of  ^ny  5chjopl,jthat 
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CI.CMCNT  A  CO.,  IS7  FIFTH  AVC.,  NCW  YORK. 

"At  the  End  of  the  Day." 
Frum  tlkt  painting  bf  G.    Van  dtn  Bot. 
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,  ma,  my  •naun,  cLCMcitT  •  a».,  in  fifth  ave.,  new  vQHk. 

"Artemis." 


may  happen  to  be  in  fashion,  contemporary 
or  medieval. 

Sometimes  a  painter  has  been  more  or 
less  an  accomplice  in  the  production  of 
spurious  canvases  bearing  his  own  name. 
Strange  stories  are  told,  for  instance,  to 
account  for  the  marv-elous  abundance  of 
Corots  and  Courbets.  Corot,  it  is  asserted, 
iised  to  sign  pictures  brought  him  by  poor 


and  struggling  artists,  to  enable  them  to 
find  a  market — a  form  of  benevolence  that 
showed  a  most  reckless  disregard  of  his 
own  reputation  and  of  the  public's  rights. 
Courl)et,  the  communist  painter,  founded 
a  sort  of  picture  factor}'  when  he  was  in 
exile  at  Geneva.  The  French  courts  had 
condemned  him  to  pay  the  cost  of  restor- 
ing  the  Vend6me^.C.olunin„  thf 
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"A  Song  of  Praise." 
Fnm  tkt  painting  by  O.  mm  Ilott^in, 


by  his  orders  during  those  red  and  ruin- 
ous days  of  187 1.  It  was  his  one  desire 
to  amass  money  to  pay  this  huge  fine,  and 
to  earn  his  return  to  his  beloved  Paris. 
With  the  help  of  four  or  five  industrious 


assistants,  he  turned  out  salable  canvases 
just  as  the  elder  Dumas  used  to  produce  his 
voluminous  romances,  the  master* s  contri- 
bution consisting  of  little  more  than  his 
signature.  When  he  died,  with  his  task 
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"The  Madonna  of  Consolation." 
From  tk«  painttttjf  bp  IVilliam  A.  Bo\t4/*trtau  in  tht  LHJc«ml»ury. 


still  incomplete,  some  of  his  scholars  had 
caught  his  style  so  well  that  they  decided 
to  continue  the  business  at  the  old  stand, 
and  it  is  said  that  they  have  been  painting 
admirable  Courbets  ever  since  ! 


A    FIFTY   THOUSAND    DOLLAR   CANVAS. 

Of  course,  in  spite  of  what  is  said  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  pictures  of  the  very 
highest  class,  from  the  brushes  of  the  older 
masters,  do  sometimes  come  to  America  for 


sale.  There  is  one  now  in  a  New  York  deal- 
er's gallery — Turner's  '*  St.  Mark's  Place, 
Venice,"  a  specimen  of  the  great  English 
colorist  at  his  best,  with  a  pedigree  that  is 
above  suspicion.  It  was  painted  in  1830,  and 
last  came  from  the  Price  collection,  which 
was  sold  about  a  year  ago  in  London.  It  is 
in  excellent  condition,  too — which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  some  of  the  most  highly 
prized  canvases  in  the  National  Gallery's 
great  collection  of  this  master's  work.  The 
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"The  Girl  with  the  Muff." 
From  tit  painting  bf  ifm«.  VigU  LArun  in  (A«  Lemfert, 


price  asked  for  it  is  the  good  round  sum  of 
$50,000,  which  after  all  is  by  no  means  ex- 
travagant. First  rate  Turners  have  been 
selling  well  up  toward  that  figure  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  their  value  is  steadily 
advancing.  Indeed,  Mr.  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt  is  said  to  have  paid  a  little  more  than 
150,000  apiece — ten  thousand  guineas,  to 
be  exact  — for  the  two  he  bought  not  long 


ago,  one    of  which  was  also    a   Venetian 
scene. 

There  is  a  probability  that  the  "St.  Mark's 
Place  ' '  may  be  bought  by  subscription  and 
presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
which  does  not  own  a  representative  Turner. 
By  the  time  this  magazine  appears,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  probability  may  have  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact. 
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PROMINENT  AMERICAN  FAMILIES. 

I.—THE   HARRISONS. 

The  American  descendants  of  the  Puritan  colonel  who  signed  King   Charles*  death 

warrant — Their  inheritance  of  qualities  that  have  thrice  brought  thetn 

to  the  front  at  crises  in  their  country's  history. 


WHEN  the  elder  Dumas  was  delving 
into  the  records  of  the  conflict  that 
ended  when  Charles  I  yielded  his 
head  to  the  executioner,  the  great  romancer 
discovered  some  traditions  relating  to  an 
officer  of  Cromwell's  army  which  es|>ecially 
fascinated  him.  In  the  story  of  Colonel 
Harrison,  whom  Cromwell  loved  and  wholly 
trusted,  there  seemed  to  be  just  the  ma- 
terial which,  leavened  by  the  magic  power 
of  Dumas'  imagination,  would  create  a 
romance  such  as  he  delighted  to  write.  He 
did  not  know — or  at  least  he  never  in- 
timated that  he  knew — that  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  preparing  the  material 
for  those  romances  of  which  the  first  is  the 
famous  "Three  Musketeers,"  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Colonel  Harrison  had  just  been 
chosen  President  of  the  United  States. 

To  Dumas'  vivid  fancy,  the  story  of  this 
Puritan    officer    suggested     the     elements 


essential  for  the  creation  of  a  g^eat  hero 
of  romance.  It  -was  a  story  of  bravery, 
firmness,  and  moral  integ^ty  and  purity  ; 
a  story  that  contained  as  thrilling  a  narra- 
tion of  bravery  upon  the  field  of  battle 
as  ever  has  been  told  of  any  soldier ;  a 
story  that  spoke  of  an  absolute  incorrup- 
tibility and  devotion  to  conviction,  and 
a  firmness  of  the  same  fiber  that  showed 
in  Cromwell  himself.  Added  to  this  there 
was  the  tragic  experience  that  fell  to 
Colonel  Harrison,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  troops  upon  the  day  when  King  Charles 
knelt  to  the  block,  and  who  himself  went 
unflinchingly  to  death  upon  the  gibbet. 

Dumas  never  had  the  desired  opportunity 
for  writing  a  romance  of  this  kind;  |>erhaps 
because  he  felt  that  it  would  be  threshing 
old  straw  to  return  to  it  after  the  '*  Mus- 
keteers "  series  was  ended.  But  the  quali- 
ties which  endeared  Colonel  Harrison  to 
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Benjamin  Harrison,  Governor  of  Virginia  from  1782  to  1784. 

Cromwell,  and  which  the 
greatest  of  French  romancers 
perceived  and  admired,  are 
those  that  have  distinguished 
the  Puritan  leader's  descend- 
ants. At  intervals  of  many 
years  their  inheritance  of 
mental  force  has  so  made  it- 
self known  and  felt  as  to  place 
them  among  the  great  men  of 
their  country. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years 
elapsed  after  Colonel  Harri- 
son represented  tlie  power  of 
Cromwell  at  the  execution  of 
Charles  I,  before  the  traits 
conspicuous  in  him  made  one 
of  his  descendants  a  man  of 
mighty  influence  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  American  inde- 
pendence. The  elder  Harri- 
son had  assisted  greatly  in 
the  assertion  of  the  principle 
that  all  government  should 
be  b)'  the  people  ;  and  this 
was  to  be  the  charter  of  the 
new  nation  which  his  sons 
helped  to  found. 

In  1774,  when  the  mutter- 
ings  of  revolution  were  be- 
ginning   to     be     heard    from  V/ilIiam  Henry  Harrison, 


Massachusetts  Bay  to  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  a  Virginia  planter 
stood  at  Jefferson's  right  hand, 
as  Patrick  Henry  stood  at  his 
left,  to  make  the  voice  of  Vir- 
ginia heard  with  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  claiming  the  right 
of  self  government.  He  must 
have  been  a  cordial  man,  since 
every  one  called  him  Ben  Har- 
rison. He  had  a  rugged  oratory, 
but  his  personal  influence  and 
his  fiery  energy  were  more  po- 
tent than  any  public  speech  he 
ever  made.  Planter  as  he  was, 
a  resident  of  that  district  of  Vir- 
ginia from  whose  soil  sprang 
three  men  destined  to  become 
presidents  of  the  United  States, 
he  was  also  a  pc-litician ;  nay, 
more  than  that  —  he  was  a 
constructive  statesman.  When 
temptation  came  to  him  to  join 
those  of  Virginia's  aristocracy 
who  were  proud  to  call  them- 
selves loyalists,  he  spumed  it. 
When  it  was  pointed  out  to 
him  that  those  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 
were    committing   treason,   he 


Ninth  President  of  the  United,  States. , ,  .^ 
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Statue  of  William  Henry  Harrison  Recently  Unveiled  in  Cincinnati. 


only  emphasized  his  glory  in  such  an  offense, 
and  his  defiance  of  the  royal  power.  Refus- 
ing to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  for  himself,  with  his  own 
brawny  arms  he  actually  lifted  John  Hancock 
from  his  seat  and  placed  him  in  the  presiding 
officer's  chair.  He  signed  the  Declaration 
with  an  exultation  that  caused  comment. 
His  whole  public  career  in  that  eventful 
time  was  conspicuous  for  courage,  firmness, 
and  moral  and  intellectual  honesty. 

These  hereditary  qualities  did  not  pass 
over  several  generations  be-     • 
fore  they    were  again    re- 
vealed.    At  the  time  when 
Ben  Harrison  was  by  speed i 
and  personal  influence  coiii- 
pelling  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts to  join  hands,  a  son 
was  born  to  him  who  seenif  d 
in  childhood  to  be  destined 
to  be  a  man  of  peace, 
of  a  quiet  and  studious 
life.     Tradition  had  it 
that  from  the  mother's 
side  the  blood  of  Poca- 
hontas   flowed    in    his 
veins.      It  seemed  all 
the   more    remarkable 
that  the  son  of  such  a 
father  as  Ben  Harrison, 


and  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Indian  princess,  should  never- 
theless, in  boyhood,  give  no 
sign  of  the  possession  of  bold 
and  warlike  traits.  Yet  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  career  of  scarcely 
any  other  American  was  so  ro- 
mantic, for  many  years  so  full  of 
danger,  and  for  so  long  a  time 
characterized  by  almost  absolute 
power  of  government,  as  that 
which  awaited  William  Henry 
Harrison. 

When  he  proposed  to  be  a 
physician,  his  parents  thought 
that  choice  consistent  with  his 
character;  and  although  he  came 
under  the  patronage  of  Robert 
Morris,  perhaps  the  greatest  of 
American  financiers,  yet  the  in- 
fluence of  the  famous  Philadel- 
phian  seemed  not  to  distract 
him  from  professional  studies. 
All  at  once,  however,  as  with 
the  suddenness  of  inspiration, 
he  abandoned  medicine  for  the 
army.  Of  all  of  those  who  knew 
him,  there  was  only  one  who 
approved  this  step.  President 
Washington,  who  read  men, 
knew  young  Harrison.  He  appointed  him 
an  ensign,  and  sent  him  into  that  unknown 
land  of  mystery  and  danger  then  indefinitely 
called  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Here  Harrison  revealed  a  military  capac- 
ity which  showed  that  his  desire  to  enter 
the  anny  was  bom  of  latent  ability.  That 
he  had  the  courage  of  his  fathers  was  indi- 
cated when  the  treacherous  Tecumseh  men- 
aced him,  and  would  have  brained  him  but 
for  the  coolness  of  the  young  officer,  who, 
a  day  or  two  later,   entered    Tecumseh 's 
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The  Harrison  Homestead  at  No'th  Bend,  Ohio. 
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Benjamin  Harrison,  Twenty  Third  President  of  the  UnKed  States, 
From  tkt  i-ortrait  bp  CkarU*  A  per  Wkipple, 
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camp  alone,  and  treated  with  the  chief  as  if 
he  had  nothing  to  fear.  In  the  battle  of 
the  Miami  River,  his  personal  courage  was 
so  great  that  *'  Mad  Anthony  *'  Wayne  made 
special  mention  of  it  in  his  report  to  the 
war  department.  His  firmness  was  proved 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians  and  with 
the  rapacious  land  grabbers.  In  spite  of 
the  schemers'  threats  to  destroy  his  reputa- 
tion, he  battled  steadily  for  just  laws  upon 
the  public  land  question,  finally  creating 
the  system  that  has  controlled  the  policy  of 
the  government  from  that  day  to  this.  His 
sense  of  honor  was  so  keen  that  he  not  only 
refused  to  accept  fees  which  were  legally 
his,  but  declined  to  take  indirect  advantage 
even  of  the  legitimate  opportunities  that 
came  to  him  as  the  governor,  and  practi- 
cally the  absolute  ruler,  of  a  vast  territory 
that  has  since  developed  into  a  group  of 
great  and  prosperous  States.  Among  the 
many  propositions  he  refused  was  one  that 
would  have  made  him  very  wealthy,  and 
his  heirs  enormously  rich,  for  it  would  have 
given  him  one  third  of  what  is  now  the  city 
of  St.  Louis. 

After  his  career  in  the  Northwest,  as  a 
Representative  and  Senator  in  Congress, 
and  as  minister  to  the  new  republic  of 
Colombia,  William  Henry  Harrison  returned 
to  private  life  upon  a  little  farm  at  North 
Bend,  Ohio,  so  poor  that  he  was  embar- 
rassed for  the  means  to  support  his  family. 
Here  again  those  sturdy  Puritan  character- 
istics were  revealed.  Having  determined 
that  the  use  of  intoxicants  was  a  great  evil, 
relentless  logic  forced  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  manufacture  was  also  harmful ; 
and  he  deliberately  abandoned  the  distilling 
of  whisky  from  the  corn  he  raised  upon  his 
farm,  although  it  had  furnished  him  with  a 
considerable  part  of  his  small  income.  That 
he  might  obtain  a  living,  his  friends  made 
him  clerk  of  one  of  the  courts  of  Cincinnati, 
and  he  went  from  that  oflSce  to  his  thirty 
one  days*  tenure  of  the  Presidency. 

The  qualities  made  conspicuous  by  the 
careers  of  these  three  members  of  the  Har- 
rison family  were  again  to  be  revealed  in 
the  second  generation  from  William  Henry 
Harrison.  On  the  farm  at  North  Bend, 
where  our  ninth  President  had  proposed 
to  spend  his  remaining  days,  was  bom 
a  grandson  to  whom  was  .given  the  name 
of  his  great  grandfather,  Benjamin.  He 
was  old  enough  to  remember  the  excit- 
ing campaign  of  1840,  the  like  of  which  we 
shall  never  see  again,  which  carried  his 
grandfather  to  the  Presidency.  His  father, 
John  Scott  Harrison,  was  a  farmer — a  man 
respected  by  his  neighbors,   who  several 


times  elected  him  to  local  oflfices  ;  but  yet  a 
plain  farmer  who  reared  his  children  to  be 
farmers  after  hirfi.  But  young  Benjamin 
had  ambitions.  His  schoolmates  remember 
him  as  a  boy  of  serious  mood,  who  had  both 
courage  and  honesty.  Moreover,  they 
thought  him  a  little  stubborn  in  some 
things.  Even  in  his  childhood  days  he  had 
impressed  his  playmates  "by  the  very  quali- 
ties that  distinguished  his  ancestors.  He 
absorbed  all  the  scholarship  that  came 
within  his  reach,  made  his  way  to  the  bar, 
and  then — already  married,  before  he  was 
of  age,  to  one  who  was  to  prove  a  true 
helpmate — he  began  his  career  in  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Indiana. 

His  brethren  at  the  bar  very  early  dis- 
covered that  *' young  Ben  Harrison"  pos- 
sessed a  gift  inherited  from  none  of  his 
ancestors  upon  the  paternal  side.  Whether 
Colonel  Harrison  was  an  orator  or  not  we 
do  not  know.  That  the  bluff  Ben  Harrison 
of  the  Revolution  had  a  rude  but  powerful 
command  of  argument,  was  the  testimony 
of  his  associates.  William  Henry  Harrison 
had  some  fluency  in  writing,  but  no  especial 
charm  as  a  public  speaker.  The  young 
lawyer  of  Indianapolis  early  revealed  not 
only  a  singular  felicity  in  the  choice  of 
words,  the  arrangement  of  sentences,  and 
the  command  of  those  arts  which  make  the 
orator,  but  also  a  lucid  and  convincing 
power  of  reasoning.  In  some  of  his  earlier 
speeches  the  arrangement  of  words  was  so 
rhythmical  that  at  times  it  seemed  almost 
as  if  he  were  speaking  in  blank  verse.  His 
voice  was  musical,  and  his  manner  dignified 
beyond  the  habit  of  most  orators  of  tliat 
day  in  the  West.  That  he  should  have  had 
such  a  sense  of  rhythm  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable when  it  is  known  that  for  music 
itself  he  has  never  had  any  appreciation  or 
understanding.  It  is  said  of  him  in  his 
army  days  that  there  were  only  two  tunes 
which  he  recognized  when  the  band  was 
playing  upon  parade  or  giving  concerts  ; 
one  was  **01d  Hundred,'*  and  the  other 
**  The  Star  Spangled  Banner.** 

In  his  early  career  at  the  bar  in  Indian- 
apolis, Benjamin  Harrison  gained  the  re- 
cognition which  absolute  honesty,  both 
moral  and  intellectual,  is  sure  to  secure  ;  and 
he  was  early  discovered  to  be  a  very  firm 
man.  Those  two  qualities  were  afterwards 
strikingly  manifested.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  union  of  them  was  most  forcibly  illus- 
trated in  a  case  which  must  have  appealed 
very  greatly  to  the  tenderer  side  of  his 
nature.  A  request  had  been  made  of  him, 
when  President,  by  a  very  influential  pub- 
lic man,  who  was  a  member  of  his  cabinet, 
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that  he  should  promote  a  certain  army 
officer  to  a  higher  rank,  in  which  a  vacancy 
then  existed.  Every  impulse  of  his  nature 
urged  him  to  make  the  appointment. 
Friendship,  consideration  for  one  who  was 
deeply  afflicted  at  that  time,  and  even  politi- 
cal advantages,  personal  to  himself,  sug- 
gested the  promotion  ;  but  he  saw  that  to 
grant  it  would  be  to  do  injustice  to  other 
officers,  senior  to  the  man  for  whom  the 
place  was  asked.  In  spite  of  inclination, 
it  did  not  take  him  long  to  decide  upon  the 
right  course;  and  having  thus  decided,  with 
the  old  Puritan  quality  of  firmness,  his  re- 
fusal to  give  the  desired  order  was  absolute. 
It  cost  him  a  very  dear  friendship,  but  he 
felt  that  he  had  not  been  unfaithful  to  his 
convictions  of  right. 

The  other  preeminent  characteristic  of 
his  family,  that  of  courage,  was  revealed  by 
Benjamin  Harrison  after  the  first  ardor  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth  had  passed.  With  the 
call  for  troops  in  1861,  the  military  impulse 
which  had  served  Cromwell  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  so  well,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  had  so  notably  aided  the  strug- 
gling colonies,  again  possessed  the  young 
Indianapolis  lawyer.  He  had  a  wife  and 
children  dependent  upon  him  ;  he  was  just 
beginning  to  secure  a  comfortable  practice  ; 
but  he  hesitated  not  a  moment.  He  would 
be  the  last  man  to  claim  any  special  merit 
in  this,  since  he  has  said  that  thousands  of. 
others  did  exactly  what  he  then  did.  But 
military  life  revealed  in  him  the  qualities 
that  make  the  soldier,  and  he  became  not  a 
political  general,  but  a  fighting  general. 
Sherman  has  testified  to  his  courage,  and 
General  Logan  once  said  that  Harrison  was 
one  of  the  bravest  men  he  ever  saw  upon  the 
field  of  battle.  During  the  campaign  of 
1888,  which  resulted  in  his  election  to  the 
Presidency,  many  anecdotes  were  told  of 
his  bravery  in  the  field.  The  quality  in  him 
was  not  a  mere  absence  of  fear,  but  a  capa- 


city to  face  danger,  knowing  that  it  existed, 
and  that  it  might  overwhelm  him. 

Later,  like  his  grandfather,  Benjamin 
Harrison  was  enabled  to  gain  an  income  by 
service  as  a  court  officer.  He  was  made 
reporter  for  one  of  the  State  courts  of  Indi- 
ana, and  that  office  and  a  single  term  as 
Senator  were  the  only  public  posts  he  held 
until  he  went  to  the  White  House. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  criticisms  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison  that  he  made  no  warm  friend- 
ships while  in  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  none 
while  in  the  Presidency.  But  those  who 
knew  him  best  in  both  those  offices  assert 
that  this  criticism  comes  from  public  men 
who  found,  in  their  dealings  with  him,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  the  firmness,  the  moral  hon- 
esty, that  characterized  the  ideal  Puritan. 

He  revealed,  too,  in  his  life  in  Washing- 
ton, another  quality  that  showed  in  William 
Henry  Harrison  and  in  the  elder  Ben  Har 
rison.  This  was  a  certain  democracy — not 
using  the  word  in  its  political  sense.  None 
of  these  men  had  any  affectation  of  man- 
ner. Ben  Harrison  the  elder  was  as  simple 
and  unaffected  as  he  was  blunt.  In  his 
personal  relations  William  Henry  Harrison 
was  so  tender,  considerate,  and  unassuming 
as  to  cause  men  to  wonder  how  he  could 
have  been  so  efficient  as  a  military  com- 
mander. And  while  a  certain  mannerism, 
perhaps  due  to  early  struggles,  has  charac- 
terized his  grandson,  yet  it  was  not  the 
manner  of  affected  dignity,  of  pompous  self 
importance,  or  the  imitation  of  aristocracy. 

Among  the  distinguished  American  fam- 
ilies, only  the  Adamses,  and  possibly  the  de- 
scendants of  Roger  Sherman,  can  compare 
with  the  Harrisons  in  the  extent  of  public 
recognition  and  the  tributes  of  respect  ac- 
corded to  their  patriotic  services.  And  it 
may  be  said  with  truth  that  of  all  the  names 
that  stand  for  achievement  in  this  country, 
not  one  can  trace  in  direct  line  so  remark- 
able an  inheritance  of  salient  mental  power. 
E.  J.  Edwards. 
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A  PRIVATE  CHIVALRY. 

By  Francis  Lynde. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  I  TO  V. 
The  story  opens  at  Silverette,  a  mining  camp  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Georj?c  Brant  tells  his  old 
college  friend,  Ned  Hobart,  the  story  of  his  down- 
fall, and  of  his  life  in  the  West  as  a  faro  dealer ; 
also  of  the  woman  in  the  case.  They  go  together 
to  the  dance  hall,  where  Brant  Ukes  the  woman's 

gart  against  a  drunken  miner.  She  is  killed,  and 
rant  wounds  her  slayer.  Hobart  persuades  Brant 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  sees  him  on  his  way  to 
Denver.  On  the  train  Brant  meets  Dorothy  Lang- 
ford,  but  does  not  learn  her  name.  He  finds  em- 
ployment in  a  railway  engineering  office  in  Denver, 
and  Harry  Antrim,  who  is  in  love  with  Dorothy's 
sister  Isabel,  introduces  him  at  Judge  I^ngford's. 
The  judge's  son  Will,  a  young  ne'er-do-well,  dis- 
appears, and  Brant  goes  to  seek  him  for  Dorothy's 
sake. 


VI. 


A  FEW  minutes  after  Brant  had  parted 
from  Dorothy  Langford,  he  was 
climbing  the  stairs  to  the  editorial 
rooms  of  the  Colorado  Plainsmafiy  listening 
to  the  rumbling  of  the  presses  in  the  base- 
ment, and  wondering  if  his  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  man  he  sought  would  serve 
his  purpose.  The  night  editor  was  in,  but 
his  desk  was  as  yet  unlittered. 

*'  Hello,  Brant— glad  to  see  you  ;  sit  down. 
Got  a  scoop  for  us  ?  ** 

**  N-o,"  said  Brant ;  then  he  took  counsel 
of  directness.  *'  It's  rather  the  other  way  ; 
I  want  to  cut  a  slice  out  of  one  that  you've 
got." 

*'  Anything  in  reason  ;  state  the  case/* 
rejoined  the  editor  briefly. 

"It's  this:  the  police  raided  a  dive  last 
night,  I  believe.'* 

••  Yes,  Draco's ;  it  was  this  morning, 
though,  after  the  forms  were  locked." 

'*  So  I  supposed.  Well,  there's  one  name 
that  must  come  out  of  the  list — William 
Langford  "s." 

Editor  Fors5rth  lighted  a  cigar  and  tilted 
his  swing  chair  to  what  the  night  force 
called  the  disputatious  angle.  '* '  Must '  is 
a  stout  word  in  a  newspaper  office,"  he  ob- 
jected. **  Who  is  this  William  Langford, 
may  I  inquire,  and  why  should  he  play  and 
not  pay?" 

"There  are  plenty  of  reasons.  For  one, 
he's  only  a  boy  ;  for  another,  he's  a  friend 
of  mine." 

•  Cop^Ttght.  rSgs-  f>y  Francis  Lynde.— This  story  bega 


The  editor  chuckled.  "You've  no  busi- 
ness to  be  making  maps,"  he  said  ;  "you 
ought  to  syndicate  yourself  to  the  refriger- 
ator people — they'd  save  money  on  their 
ice  bills." 

"Never  mind  about  that;  will  you  do 
what  I  want  you  to  ?  " 

"Oh,  sure."  Forsyth  took  down  the 
copy  hook,  found  the  report  of  the  raid, 
and  "  blue  penciled  "  the  name  of  William 
Langford.  "It's  rank  treason — muzzling 
the  press,  you  know — but  anything  to  oblige 
a  friend,  of  course.  What  else  can  I  do 
for  you?  " 

"  Much.  Put  on  your  hat  and  go  with 
me  to  the  other  offices.  I  don't  know  any 
of  the  newspaper  men,  but  they'll  do  it  for 
you." 

The  chair  of  the  night  editor  righted  it- 
self with  a  crash.  "  By  Jove  !  Brant,  you've 
got  the  nerve  of  your  namesake  over  in  the 
Silverette  district!  Oh,  I'll  go,"  he  went 
on  ;  "I  suppose  the  other  fellows  will  say 
there  is  a  woman  in  the  case,  and  devil  me 
about  it  accordingly,  but  that's  all  right. 
Come  on." 

"There  is  a  woman  in  the  case,*^  said 
Brant  calmly;  "otherwise  I  shouldn't  be 
here  tonight.  But  she  positively  mustn't 
be  mentioned." 

"  Of  course  not ;  Langford 's  your  cousin, 
and  you're  his  natural  guardian — that's  the 
line,  I  suppose.  Let's  go  and  have  it  over 
with." 

They  made  the  round  of  the  newspaper 
offices  together,  and  when  it  was  done 
Brant  thanked  Forsyth  at  the  foot  of  the 
Plainsman  stairway. 

"  1  owe  you  one,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  pay 
it  when  I  can,"  he  said.  "Let  me  know 
when  the  time  comes — some  dark  night 
when  you  may  perhaps  need  a  bodyguard, 
for  instance." 

"  I  believe  you'd  fill  the  bill  about  as  well 
as  the  Silverette  man,"  laughed  the  editor. 
"  By  the  way,  is  he  a  relative  of  yours  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Brant,  "but  I  know  some- 
thing of  him.     Good  night." 

Then  the  engineer  turned  his  steps  west- 
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ward  to  seek  for  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  I^angford. 

VII. 

On  the  night  after  the  raid,  Draco's 
gambling  house  was  running  in  full  panoply, 
as  usual;  and  thither  Brant  directed  his 
steps  upon  leaving  the  Plainsman  building. 
Arguing  from  experience,  he  was  quite  sure 
that  young  Langford  would  be  found  in  the 
kennel  of  the  dog  that  had  bitten  him  ; 
and,  carrying  the  deduction  still  further,  he 
expected  to  find  that  the  lad  was  playing 
the  part  of  led  captain  to  some  older  villain. 

It  was  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
boy  had  developed  a  master  passion  for  play 
of  his  own  motion.  Brant  knew  that  trade 
well.  It  had  its  master  workmen,  its  slip- 
shod journeymen,  its  tramps,  and  its 
apprentices.  He  doubted  not  that  young 
Langford  was  still  of  the  latter  guild;  in 
which  case  a  heroic  remedy  might  yet  effect 
a  cure. 

This  train  of  reasoning  led  to  certain  con- 
clusions. If  he  should  find  the  boy  serving 
as  a  stool  pigeon  for  some  seasoned  repro- 
bate, his  task  would  be  comparatively  easy. 
The  professional  gambler  is  sufficiently  wise 
in  his  own  generation;  and  a  word  to  the 
wise — such  a  word  as  Brant  knew  how  to 
speak — would  quickly  release  the  apprentice. 

So  much  for  the  boy  and  the  first  step  in 
his  rescue  ;  after  that,  it  would  1^  the 
father's  part  to  keep  him  from  forming  a 
new  alliance — if  he  could. 

For  himself,  however,  Brant  foresaw  dif- 
ficulties. The  lower  world  was  thickly 
peopled  in  the  Denver  of  that  day,  and  he 
could  scarcely  hope  to  win  his  way  in  and 
out  unrecognized.  In  the  years  when  he 
had  been  a  son  of  wrath,  his  light  had  not 
been  hidden  under  a  bushel.  He  was  known 
to  the  men  of  his  tribe,  and  the  tribe  is  no- 
madic, albeit  it  keeps  well  within  its  own 
marches. 

What  then  ?  Merely  this.  It  would  be 
passed  from  lip  to  ear  that  Plucky  George 
of  the  mining  camps  was  in  town;  that  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  was  liv- 
ing for  the  time  in  retirement;  and  there- 
after he  would  better  cut  off  his  right  hand 
than  be  seen  in  public  with  any  woman 
whose  reputation  he  valued. 

This  was  the  barb  of  the  arrow,  and  it 
rankled  sorely  while  he  was  measuring  the 
distance  between  the  newspaper  office  and 
the  kennel  of  the  dog.  None  the  less,  he 
went  on  steadily  enough  until  he  stood  be- 
fore the  baize  doors  screening  the  interior 
of  Draco's  gambling  room.     Here  he  hesi- 


tated, knowing  that  he  had  reached  the 
turning  point.  It  was  not  yet  too  late  to 
go  back. 

He  paused  with  his  hand  outstretched  to- 
ward the  doors.  Within  he  could  hear  the 
shufliing  of  feet  the  clinking  of  glasses, 
the  b-r-r-r  of  the  roulette  balls,  all  the 
familiar  sounds  of  the  life  he  had  put  behind 
him.  He  was  far  enough  away  from  it  now 
to  begin  to  loathe  it;  and  yet  it  drew  him 
irresistibly.  What  if  he  should  be  dragged 
back  into  the  old  paths  again  ?  Stranger 
things  had  happened;  and  the  fascination 
of  the  serpent  is  not  less  potent  because  it 
is  loathsome. 

There  and  then  he  saw  a  picture  of  a  grief 
stricken  young  woman  leaning  against  a 
door  post,  and  sobbing  softly,  as  one  who 
mourns  without  hope.  Then  and  there  he 
recalled  the  spirit  of  his  promise  to  Dorothy 
Langford,  and  the  swing  doors  fell  apart 
under  his  hand.  They  were  yet  vibrating 
behind  him,  and  he  had  no  more  than  taken 
the  measure  of  the  place,  when  the  bar- 
keeper threw  up  his  hand  by  way  of 
friendly  welcome. 

Here  was  recognition  on  the  very  thres- 
hold of  the  undertaking  ;  and  since  it 
had  come.  Brant  determined  to  make  such 
use  of  it  as  he  could.  Going  around  to  the 
end  of  the  bar,  he  waited  until  the  man  was 
at  liberty. 

*' Well,  by  cripesy,  old  pardner — shake! 
I  thought  yous'd  turn  up  again.  How  're 
they  comin',  anyhow  ?  Slick  lookin'  duck 
slid  in  here  awhile  back  an'  said  yous'd 
killed  a  man  up  on  the  range  an'  lit  out. 
Says  I,  *  Lookee  here,  Mister  Man,  that's  a 
lie;  Georgie  Brant  don't  run  away  from  no- 
thin'.     See?'     What'll  you  take?" 

Notwithstanding  Brant  was  but  a  Sabbath 
day's  journey  away  from  the  associations  of 
which  the  barkeeper's  speech  was  a  part,  he 
winced  at  the  familiarity  of  the  greeting. 
Then  he  humbled  himself,  and  put  his 
newly  found  dignity  under  foot. 

•*  Thank  you,  I'm  not  drinking  anything 
tonight,  Tom  ;  I  only  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two." 

"Fire  away." 

*'  Have  you  seen  a  young  fellow  hanging 
around  here  lately  ?~smooth  faced  boy,  dark 
eyes  and  hair,  dresses  pretty  well." 

**Why,  yes,  that's  the  kid;  he's  here 
now." 

"Alone?" 

**  Nary.  The  Perfessor's  sort  o'  'dopted 
him,  I  reckon.  They  run  together  most  of 
the  time." 

Brant  went  white  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 
*'  Not  Jim  Harding  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
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"Sure;  her  brother.  Yous*d  ought  to 
know  him,  if  anybody  does.'* 

Assuredly  Brant  knew  him — none  better; 
a  desperado  of  the  frontier,  a  blackleg  of 
the  baser  sort,  a  pensioner  on  Brant*s  bounty 
for  years  because  of  his  kinship  with  the 
murdered  woman. 

The  recusant  sinner  turned  his  back  to 
the  bar,  and  let  his  gaze  go  adrift  down  the 
long  room.  It  was  comfortably  filled. 
There  were  pairs  and  trios  and  quartets  at 
the  card  tables  ;  little  groups  around  the 
marble  games  and  roulette  boards ;  a  front 
rank  of  sitters  about  the  faro  table,  with  a 
standing  reserve  playing  over  the  shoulders 
of  those  in  the  chairs  ;  and  in  the  midst  an 
uneasy  throng  revolving  about  the  centers 
of  attraction  like  the  slow  moving  figures  in 
a  timeless  minuet. 

Somewhere  in  that  devil's  dragnet  was 
the  boy  he  was  seeking  ;  the  boy  who  was 
Dorothy's  brother — he  must  not  forget  that. 
And  with  him  he  would  find  the  black- 
mailer— the  man  who  had  traded  upon  his 
sister's  shame.  Brant  choked  with  venge- 
ful wrath  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  his  hand 
went  back  toward  the  barkeeper. 

**  Give  me  your  gun  a  minute,  Tom  ;  I 
may  need  it,"  he  said,  without  looking 
around. 

**  'T  won't  do  down  here,  George  ;  they'd 
hang  you  too  quick  for  any  use." 

"That's  all  right,  give  me  the  gun.  I'm 
not  going  to  kill  anybody,  if  I  can  help  it." 

The  weapon  was  passed  across  the  counter, 
and  Brant  dropped  it  into  his  coat  f>ocket. 
Then  he  began  a  search  for  Harding  ai^d 
the  boy,  which  ended  at  one  of  the  roulette 
boards.  Young  Langford  was  watching  the 
*game,  and  at  his  side  stood  a  man  who 
might  have  passed  otherwhere  for  a  school- 
master. He  was  tall  and  slightly  stooping, 
his  garments  had  a  clerical  cut,  and  his 
lean  face  was  clean  shaven.  Only  in  the 
sharp  eyes  was  there  a  hint  of  unfathom- 
able wickedness,  and  this  disappeared  under 
scrutiny  until  one  was  moved  to  apologize 
for  an  unjust  suspicion.  The  nickname  of 
"the  Professor"  fitted  him  aptly,  and  he 
dressed  the  part,  playing  it  with  the  skill  of 
a  trained  actor. 

To  all  outward  appearances,  no  more  harm- 
less person  than  James  Harding  could  have 
been  found  that  night  in  Draco's  den  ;  but 
Brant  knew  his  man.  Coming  up  behind,  he 
seized  Harding's  right  wrist  and  held  it 
rigid  while  he  spoke. 

"  Excuse  yourself  to  your  friend  and 
come  out  with  me,"  he  said,  and  the  tone 
of  the  request  made  it  a  command. 

Harding's  answer  was  a  stealthy  move- 


ment of  his  free  hand  toward  his  breast 
pocket,  but  Brant  checked  him  with  a 
word. 

"Drop  it,  you  fool !  I've  got  you  cov- 
ered. Do  as  I  tell  you,  and  be  quick  about 
it,  too." 

There  was  murder  in  Harding's  eyes  as 
his  swift  glance  measured  his  chance 
against  the  weapon  in  Brant's  coat  pocket. 
Then  he  turned  to  his  companion,  and 
obeyed  his  orders. 

"All  right,"  said  Langford,  without  look- 
ing up.     "  I'll  wait  here  for  you." 

Brant  led  his  man  down  the  long  room 
and  out  into  the  deserted  street.  Just  be- 
yond the  circle  illuminated  by  the  electric 
light  in  front  of  Draco's,  he  stopped  sud- 
denly and  thrust  his  pistol  into  Harding's 
face. 

"Hands  up !  "  he  said  briefly. 

Harding's  thin  lip  quivered  like  that  of  an 
angry  dog,  but  his  hands  went  up  quickly. 

"Turned  holdup,  have  you,  George?" 
he  sneered. 

Brant  ignored  the  taunt,  and  deftly  dis- 
armed his  captive.  Then  he  spoke  tersely, 
as  one  who  may  enforce  his  commands. 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  know  me 
by  this  time,  Harding,  and  I  don't  care  to 
measure  words  with  you.  I  brought  you 
out  here  to  tell  you  what  you're  to  do. 
You're  going  to  take  that  boy  home  and 
turn  him  loose  ;  and  then  you're  going  to 
keep  out  of  his  way." 

"Oh,  lam,  am  I?" 

"Yes,  you  are.  And  this  is  the  way 
you're  going  to  do  it :  you  will  go  back  in 
there  and  bring  him  out ;  then  you'll  walk 
him  up  the  street  and  put  him  into  the  first 
carriage  you  come  to.  Do  I  make  myself 
perfectly  clear?'* 

"  Sure  thing !  You've  got  it  all  down 
fine,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"Then  you'll  get  in  with  him  and  go 
wherever  the  driver  takes  you.  By  the 
time  the  carriage  stops,  you  will  have  ex- 
plained matters  in  any  way  you  see  fit ; 
only  young  Langford  must  be  given  to  un- 
derstand that  you  will  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  him." 

"And  after  that?" 

"  After  that  I  think  it  will  be  best  for  you 
to  leave  Denver.  It's  a  pretty  big  town, 
but  I'm  afraid  it  isn't  big  enough  to  hold 
you  and  me  at  the  same  tjme." 

"  And  what  if  I  refuse — what  if  I  tell  you 
to  go  to  the  devil  ?  " 

The  hammer  of  the  borrowed  pistol  in 
Brant's  hand  went  up  with  two  little  spiteful 
clicks. 

"  In  that  case  I  s^Pgfll^^^^^^^f^rt 
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a  lead  mine  in  your  worthless  carcass  ;  and 
remembering  what  you  are,  I'd  about  as 
soon  do  it  as  not." 

Harding  laughed  mirthlessly.  "  You're 
a  pretty  smooth  talker,  George,  but  you 
can't  bluff  me.  I  don't  know  what  your 
little  game  is,  but  I  do  happen  to  know 
that  you  don't  want  to  get  your  name  in  the 
papers  just  now.  All  the  same,  I'll  oblige 
you  in  this  little  deal — for  a  consideration." 

*'How  much?"  asked  Brant,  fingering 
the  pistol  nervously. 

*'A  hundred,  cold  cash — and  that  little 
package  of  papers  you  took  the  trouble  to 
rustle  up  in  Taggett's  Gulch." 

Brant  considered  it  for  a  moment,  and 
the  desperado  began  to  have  a  dim  premo- 
nition that  he  had  gone  too  far — that  his 
life  hung  by  a  thread  while  he  waited.  The 
fear  grew  with  the  flying  seconds,  and  he 
had  opened  his  mouth  to  withdraw  the  con- 
dition when  Brant  spoke  again. 

"I  don't  have  to  make  terms  with  you, 
and  you  know  it,  but  you  shall  have  the 
money.  The  papers  I  keep.  Now  go  in 
and  get  the  boy,  and  don't  make  any  bad 
breaks.  If  you  do,  I  shall  shoot  first  and 
talk  afterward." 

Harding  turned  and  reentered  the  gam- 
bling room,  with  Brant  at  his  heels.  Inside 
the  swing  doors  the  latter  gave  another 
order. 

•*  Go  on  and  get  your  man  ;  I'll  wait  here 
for  you  ;"  and  when  Harding  was  out  of 
hearing  he  turned  to  the  bartender.  "  Here's 
your  gun,  Tom ;  much  obliged.  And, 
while  I  think  of  it,  I'll  turn  over  the  Pro- 
fessor's arsenal  and  you  can  give  it  back  to 
him  when  he  calls  for  it." 

A  murderous  looking  knife,  a  life  pre- 
server, and  a  set  of  brass  kimckles  changed 
hands,  and  the  barkeeper  swept  them  into  a 
drawer  with  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

*'  Holy  smut ! — ^an'  he  let  you  catch  him 
without  a  gun  !  "  he  said. 

*'  Not  much,"  rejoined  Brant  pleasantly, 
*•  but  I'll  keep  that  for  a  spell ;  I'm  not 
through  with  him  yet.  And  say,  Tom,  that 
reminds  me  ;  if  that  youngster  ever  comes 
back  here,  just  pull  that  sign,  '  No  Minors 
Allowed,'  on  him  and  run  him  out.  You 
won't  lose  anything,  because  he'll  have  no 
money  to  blow  in." 

"I'll  do  it — for  you,  George  ;  but  the 
Perfessor'll  run  him  in  again." 

'  *  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  see  that 
he  doesn't,"  replied  Brant;  and  just  then 
Harding  came  up  with  young  Langford. 

*•  By  Gad,  Brant,"  said  the  cub,  **  I  didn't 
know  you  were  a  sporting  man  !  Shake 
hands  with  my  friend  Mr.  Harding." 


Brant  bowed  and  the  boy  rattled  on  : 
"Going  home  early  tonight — what'll  you 
take,  gentlemen  ?    It's  my  set  'em  up." 

"Nothing,"  said  Brant  shortly. 

Harding  drew  the  boy  away,  and  the  pair 
left  the  gambling  house  and  went  up  Six- 
teenth Street,  with  Brant  a  few  steps  in  the 
rear.  Harding  opened  the  door  of  the  first 
carriage  he  came  to,  and  got  in  with  young 
Langford.  A  moment  later  Brant  climbed 
to  a  seat  beside  the  driver  and  gave  the 
order. 

"  Number  Sixteen,  Altamont  Terrace,"  he 
said  ;  and  when  the  horses  were  headed  for 
North  Denver  he  lighted  a  cigar  and  ven- 
tured to  anticipate  success. 

"It's  a  good  job  well  done,"  he  said  to 
his  mustache  ;  and  being  neither  a  prophet 
nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  he  could  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  it 

VIII. 

When  a  careful  man  blunders,  he  is  apt 
to  make  thorough  work  of  it.  If  Brant  had 
so  much  as  suspected  the  use  Harding  would 
make  of  an  uninterrupted  quarter  of  an 
hour  with  Will  Langford,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  no  preventive,  however  heroic, 
would  have  failed  to  commend  itself  to  the 
engineer.  And  he  should  have  foreseen — 
any  tenderfoot  of  them  all  would  have  been 
less  blunt  witted,  he  told  himself,  afterward, 
in  much  bitterness  of  spirit.  But  it  was  too 
late  then.  While  he  was  smoking  his  cigar 
in  prideful  complacency  on  the  box,  Hard- 
ing was  making  the  most  of  his  opportunity. 

"No,   Willie — can't    say  when    I'll  get 
back  to  Denver.     Man  with  a  big  mine  on 
his  hands  can't  play  marbles  all  the  time, ' 
you  know.     Got  to  look  after  his  ante  or 
they'll  steal  him  blind." 

"  Of  course,"  agreed  Will ;  "  whereabouts 
is  your  mine,  Mr.  Harding?" 

One  place  is  as  good  as  another  for  the 
location  of  m3rthical  real  estate,  but  Harding 
was  careful  to  go  far  enough  afield.  "  It's 
t'other  side  of  the  range,  in  the  Silverette 
district." 

"  Is  that  so  ?  Then  you  must  know  all 
about  the  Gentle  Annie.  The  governor's 
got  some  stock  in  the  Annie." 

"  Ye-es,  oh,  yes ;  I  know  the  Annie,  of 
course,  but  the  Silverette's  a  big  district. 
My  claim  isn't  nowheres  near  the  camp,  and 
I'm  glad  of  it.  Tough  town,  is  Silverette. 
And  that  reminds  me  ;  how  did  you  happen 
to  catch  on  to  George  Brant  ?" 

Now  Will  Langford  was  a  crass  young 
idiot,  and  his  ways  were  not  the  ways  of 
wisdom  ;  yet  he  hag.g^n^^iju]^^jg,^^- 
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tion  that  this  mine  owner  of  pedagogic 
appearance  and  profligate  habit  was  not  a 
tuan  to  whom  family  affairs  could  be  pro- 
perly confided.  Therefore  he  skirted  tlie 
question. 

**  I  don't  know  much  about  him  ;  he's  a 
friend  of  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  Thought  you  wasn't  on  to  liim,  or  you 
wouldn't  have  introduced  me,"  said  Hard- 
ing significantly.  "  He's  a  good  man  to  let 
alone  ;  you  can  bet  high  on  that,  and  play 
to  win  every  time." 

The  hint  accomplished  its  purpose,  and 
Will  must  needs  know  more.  Whereupon 
Harding  told  him  Brant's  story,  carefully 
suppressing  his  own  connection  therewith, 
and  weaving  evil  deeds  and  worse  motives 
into  the  narrative  with  such  a  skilful  ad- 
mixture of  truth  as  to  make  it  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  ex-sinner  ever  to  clear 
himself  without  denying  much  that  was 
manifestly  undeniable.  The  carriage  was 
turning  into  Altamont  Terrace  when  he 
concluded,  and  Will  had  time  for  no  more 
than  a  word  of  thanks. 

**  By  Jove  !  I'm  awfully  glad  you  told 
me  about  him,  Mr.  Harding;  there  are 
reasons — but  I  can't  tell  you  about  them 
now." 

Harding  would  have  given  much  for  an- 
other quarter  of  an  hour.  The  boy's  answer 
opened  up  a  vista  of  possibilities  at  the  end 
of  which  might  lie  not  only  immunity  from 
danger,  but  a  goodly  measure  of  revenge. 
However,  with  the  carriage  stopping  at  the 
judge's  gate  and  Brant  sitting  on  the  box,  the 
time  was  unpropitious  ;  and  Harding  buried 
his  desire  for  further  knowledge  under  a 
final  word  of  caution. 

'*  Glad  I  happened  to  mention  it.  Keep 
your  eye  peeled  and  give  him  the  whole 
sidewalk.  Saw  him  hanging  round  down 
yonder,  and  I  was  afraid  he'd  get  his  hands 
on  you — that's  why  I  brought  you  home. 
Good  night." 

Brant  heard  the  last  word,  and  saw  the 
boy  go  up  the  walk  and  let  himself  into  the 
house.  Then  he  gave  the  driver  the  return 
order. 

'*  Back  to  town,"  he  said  ;  "  you  can  put 
us  down  where  you  started  from." 

The  man  obeyed  literally,  and  when  the 
vehicle  drew  up  to  the  curb  in  Sixteenth 
Street,  Brant  climbed  down  and  opened  the 
door. 

*'  Come  out,"  he  commanded  ;  and  when 

Harding  joined  him *'  you'll  have  to  go 

to  Draco's  with  me  to  get  your  money." 

Harding  nodded  and  threw  in  a  sneer. 
**  Banking  with  Bill,  nowadays,  are  you?" 
but  to  this  Brant  made  no  reply. 


Arrived  at  the  gambling  house,  the  en- 
gineer took  Deverney,  the  barkeeper,  aside. 

"Tom,"  he  said,  "I  want  a  hundred 
dollars.     Can  you  stake  me  ?" 

"  Sure  thing.     Goin'  to  try  yer  luck?" 

"  No  ;  it's  a  little  deal  with  the  Professor.'* 

"  Oho^I  savvy.     Bought  him  off,  eh  ?" 

* '  Something  like  that — yes.  I'll  give  you 
a  check  for  the  money." 

'*  Check  nothin' !"  retorted  Deverney; 
"  I'd  like  to  see  myself  takin'  a  due  bill  from 
Georgie  Brant !  Yous  could  have  my  shirt 
if  you  wanted  it."  The  barkeeper  took  a 
roll  of  bills  from  his  vest  pocket  and  counted 
off  the  desired  amount.  **  There's  yer 
cenchry  ;  drop  round  an'  cash  up  when  ye 
feel  like  it.     Won't  ye  irrigate,  now?" 

"No;  business  first,  you  know,"  replied 
Brant,  gathering  up  the  money.  ' '  Where 
can  I  have  the  Professor  to  myself  for  a  few 
minutes?" 

Deverney  took  a  key  from  its  nail  on  the 
wall  and  beckoned  one  of  the  waiters. 
**Take  this  gen'leman  an'  his  friend  to 
the  private  box,  an'  don't  wait  for  no 
orders." 

The  private  box  was  a  small  den  in  the 
rear  of  the  main  room,  and  thither  Brant 
and  Harding  followed  the  waiter.  It  was  a 
box-like  room,  lighted  by  a  single  gas  jet 
pendent  from  the  ceiling,  and  scantily  fur- 
nished with  a  round  table  and  a  few  chairs. 
When  they  were  alone,  Harding  dropped 
into  one  of  the  chairs,  and  Brant  drew  up 
another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

"  Now,  then,  talk  quick  and  tell  the 
truth — if  you  can.  What  did  you  say  to 
the  boy?" 

The  soul  of  the  real  James  Harding 
peered  out  through  his  half  closed  eyes  for 
an  instant,  but  the  veil  was  drawn  again  be- 
fore Brant  had  time  to  note  the  flash  of  tri- 
umph. "Did  what  you  wanted  me  to; 
told  him  I'd  got  to  go  an'  look  after  my 
mine." 

"  What  excuse  did  you  make  for  taking 
him  home?" 

"Told  him  he  shouldn't  ought  to  stay 
out  so  late.  He'll  do  anything  for  me,  that 
kid  will." 

"Yes,  that's  quite  evident,"  said  Brant 
dryly.  "  So  far,  so  good  ;  now  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  keep  out  of  his  way — and  mine. 
Here's  your  money ;  take  it  and  make 
yourself  scarce." 

He  tossed  the  roll  of  bills  across  to  Hard- 
ing, who  made  sure  of  the  amount  before 
he  spoke  again.  Then  he  squared  himself 
against  his  side  of  the  table,  and  asked  if  he 
might  have  his  weapons. 

"  Deverney  has  them,  all  but  the  gun.  I 
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think  1*11  keep  that  as  a  souvenir,**  Brant 
replied. 

••  That's  all  right — keep  it  an*  welcome  ; 
I*d  have  made  you  a  present  of  it  if  you'd 
asked  for  it."  Harding  began  to  pick  nerv- 
ously at  a  hole  in  the  green  cloth  covering 
of  the  table,  and  a  curious  change — a  change 
in  which  the  reckless  hardihood  of  his  man- 
ner seemed  to  fall  away  from  him  like  a 
loosened  garment— came  over  him  as  he 
went  on.  **  An*  about  the  kid  ;  I'd  have 
turned  him  loose  long  ago  if  I'd  knowed  you 
wanted  me  to — honest  to  God,  I  would.  There 
ain't  no  kind  o'  use  in  you  and  me  scrap- 
pin*,  George ;  I  ain't  got  anything  against 
you,  an'  it  seems  like  after  what's  happened 
you'd  ought  to  be  willing  to  let  up  on  me." 

'*  Oh,  it  docs?"  Brant  saw  the  fear  sig- 
nals in  the  man's  eyes,  and,  being  only  a 
catechumen  in  the  temple  of  mercy,  he 
backslid  promptly  into  primitive  barbarism, 
and  gave  another  twist  to  the  thumbscrews. 
"That  means  that  you  want  something 
more,  I  suppose.  Well,  what  is  it?  Out 
with  it." 

•*  Them  papers,   George  ;   them    d d 

papers  you  got  against  me  up  yonder  in 
Taggett's  Gulch  !  I  hain't  never  had  a  good 
night's  rest  since  I  found  you  had  'em,  so 
help  me  God,  I  hain't !  Wherever  I  go  an' 
whatever  I  do,  I  can  feel  that  there  cussed 
knot  pullin'  up  under  my  ear !  For  Christ's 
sake,  give  'em  to  me,  George ;  don't  send 
me  to  hell  before  my  time  !" 

Truly,  Brant  was  yet  very  far  from  saint- 
hood, either  in  act  or  intention,  since  he 
could  look  unmoved  upon  the  ghastly, 
sweat  begrimed  face  of  the  terror  sick  man 
before  him.  Harding  leaned  forward  until 
his  chin  was  nearly  on  the  table  ;  his  eyes 
were  fixed  and  glassy  ;  and  with  the  drop- 
ping of  the  mask  of  self  control,  the  old 
age  of  dissipation  worked  its  will  on  the 
yellow  face,  furrowing  it  with  wrinkles  that 
seemed  to  deepen  visibly  with  the  dragging 
seconds. 

"  Think  of  it,  George,"  he  began  again  in 
a  husky  whisper;  **  think  of  what'd  happen 
if  you  was  to  die — an'  I'd  never  get  so  much 
as  a  hint  till  they'd  snapped  the  bracelets  on 
me  !  You  couldn't  die  easy  with  such  a 
thing  as  that  on  your  mind,  now,  could  you, 
George  ?' ' 

Brant  looked  away,  and  shut  his  hands 
until  the  finger  nails  bit  the  flesh.  There 
was  a  moment  of  breathless  silence,  in 
which  the  limp  figure  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  table  drew  itself  up  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  and  the  glassy  eyes  began  to  glow 
with  kindling  fires  of  ferocity.  Tom 
Devemey,  with  his  eye  glued  to  a  peep- 


hole in  the  partition,  and  his  ears  strained 
to  catch  the  answer  to  Harding's  appeal, 
wondered  at  Brant's  carelessness.  And 
when  Brant  began  to  speak  without  looking 
up,  Devemey  swore  softly  to  himself,  and 
went  around  to  the  door  of  the  private  box. 

**  I*ve  thought  about  that  a  good  many 
times,  and  it's  been  a  comfort  to  me.  You 
have  lived  a  wolf's  life,  sparing  neither 
man,  woman,  nor  child  ;  it  is  fitting  that 
you  should  die  as  you  have  lived.  Remem- 
bering these  things,  and  how  you  used  to 
wring  my  soul  when  you  had  the  power,  I 
think  I  shall  die  quite  comfortably  when  my 
time  comes." 

**  Then  die  !"  yelled  the  madman,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet  and  hurling  himself  across 
the  table  at  his  accuser. 

Brant  was  the  stronger  man  of  the  two, 
but  the  assault  was  so  sudden  and  unex- 
pected that  he  was  borne  down  among  the 
chairs,  and  Harding's  fingers  were  at  his 
throat  before  he  could  defend  himself. 
After  that,  he  was  helpless;  and  the  flicker- 
ing gas  jet  was  about  to  go  out  in  a  flare  of 
red  lightning  when  the  weight  was  lifted 
from  his  chest  and  he  began  to  breathe 
again.  Then  he  saw  that  Devemey  had 
come  in  at  the  opportune  moment;  that  he 
had  thrown  Harding  into  a  comer,  and  was 
standing  guard  over  him  with  drawn 
weapon. 

**  Say  the  word,  George,  an*  I'll  fill  him 
so  full  o'  lead  it'll  take  six  men  to  carry 
him  out  o*  here  !"  declared  the  barkeeper  ; 
but  Brant  sat  up  and  shook  his  head. 

'*'Turn  him  loose,  Tom,"  he  said  huskily. 
*'  He  knows  what  to  do." 

Deverney  opened  the  door,  and  Harding 
ran  out.  Then  the  barkeeper  helped  Brant 
to  his  feet. 

**  Didn't  cut  you,  did  he?"  he  asked. 

*'  No ;  I  believe  he  was  trying  to  choke 
me.     How  did  you  happen  in?" 

**  I  don't  know;  don't  yous  sometimes  do 
a  thing  without  knowin'  just  why?" 

*•  Yes,  often." 

*'  Well,  that*s  me.  Come  along  an*  I'll 
let  yous  out  the  back  way.  Reckon  yous 
can  play  it  alone  on  the  outside?  " 

*'  Oh,  yes;  I  shall  get  home  all  right.  I 
think  I  had  a  pretty  close  call,  though." 

*' That's  what.  This  is  the  way — ^just 
chase  up  the  alley  till  you  comes  to  the 
street.    So  long." 

IX. 

In  the  Langford  household  the  judge  and 
Dorothy  were  the  only  early  risers;  and  on 
the  morning  folIog:i^|^JV-n^^(3^ppg. 
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ing  they  breakfasted  alone  together  as 
usual.  Dorothy  and  her  mother  had  sat  up 
for  Will  the  night  before;  but  at  the  break- 
fast table  the  daughter  saw  that  the  news  of 
his  son's  return  brought  small  comfort  to 
her  father,  and  the  unopened  morning 
papers  left  beside  his  plate  when  he  re- 
treated to  the  library  pointed  to  the  cause  of 
the  judge's  disquietude. 

Being  a  woman,  Dorothy  did  not  thus 
deny  herself  the  luxury  of  sufifering  with 
knowledge.  She  opened  the  papers  and 
read  the  reports  of  the  raid  on  Draco's, 
putting  up  a  little  paean  of  thanksgiving 
when  she  found  that  her  brother's  name 
was  omitted.  Stopping  only  long  enough 
to  make  sure  of  this,  she  hastened  to  the 
library. 

"  Here  afe  the  papers,  father,"  she  said; 
and  when  he  looked  up  from  his  book  and 
sadly  shook  his  head,  she  went  on  quickly, 
'•you  needn't  be  afraid  to  read  them — Will's 
name  isn't  mentioned." 

The  judge  took  the  newspapers  and 
scanned  them  eagerly.  "  You  are  right," 
he  said,  when  he  had  read  the  accounts  of 
the  raid;  **  thank  God  for  that ;  but  I  don't 
understand  it." 

•*  Perhaps  Will  gave  an  assumed  name," 
suggested  Dorothy. 

"And  so  added  a  lie  to  his  other  mis- 
doings," rejoined  the  judge  bitterly.  "  No, 
he  didn't  do  that.    I  saw  the  record." 

Dorothy  was  puzzled  for  a  moment,  and 
then  a  light  broke  in  upon  her.  '*  I  think 
I  know  how  it  happened,"  she  said  ;  and 
then  she  told  of  the  talk  with  Brant  on  the 
veranda. 

The  judge  heard  her  through,  and  being 
in  no  wise  less  shrewd  because  he  happened 
to  be  his  daughter's  father,  he  was  at  no 
loss  to  account  for  Brant's  motive.  Never- 
theless, he  did  not  forget  to  be  grateful, 
and  he  gave  the  engineer  his  just  meed  of 
praise. 

*•  It  was  a  kindly  act,  and  I  shan't  forget 
it,"  he  said  warmly.  *'Was  Mr.  Brant 
with  Will  when  he  came  home?" 

"  I  couldn't  tell,"  Dorothy  answered.  "I 
heard  the  carriage  drive  up,  and  saw  Will 
stop  to  speak  to  some  one  inside  after  he 
got  out.  Then  he  came  up  the  walk  alone, 
and  the  carriage  turned  and  drove  away." 

"  It  was  a  kindly  thing  to  do,"  repeated 
the  judge,  taking  up  one  of  the  papers 
again.  "I  shall  go  down  by  and  by  and 
thank  him  for  it;"  and  when  Dorothy  had 
left  the  room  he  added,  to  himself,  *'  I  wish 
he  might  tell  me  what  to  do  with  the  boy. 
It's  far  enough  beyond  me." 

' '  What  is  beyond  you  ?' '  asked  Mrs.  Lang- 


ford,  coming  in  in  time  to  overhear  the  last 
words  of  his  soliloquy. 

**You  know  well  enough,  Martha;  the 
one  thing  that's  always  beyond  me — what 
to  do  with  William." 

The  mother  had  not  yet  been  to  break- 
fast, but  she  sat  down  and  prepared  to 
argue  her  son's  case. 

"  Doesn't  it  sometimes  seem  as  if  you 
tried  to  do  too  much,  Robert?" 

"  No,"  said  the  judge  firmly,  knowing 
by  experience  whereunto  the  argument 
would  lead.  '*  By  some  means — I  don't 
pretend  to  know  how — the  boy  always 
manages  to  whitewash  himself  with  you, 
but  I  know  him  better,  and  we  might  as 
well  face  the  fact  first  as  last.  He  is 
thoroughly,  utterly,  recklessly  bad — God 
forgive  me  that  I  should  have  it  to  say  of 
my  own  son !  I  should  think  this  last 
affair  would  open  your  eyes,  if  nothing 
else  has." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — please  sit  down, 
Robert,  you  make  me  nervous.  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  him  last  night,  and  he  told  me 
everything  without  reserve.  I  know  it  was 
all  wrong  ;  but  it  was  rather  foolish  than 
wicked." 

**  You  make  a  nice  distinction,"  said  the 
judge.     "  What  is  his  story  ?" 

"  Why,  just  this.  It  seems  that  he  has  a 
friend — a  Mr.  Harding,  a  wealthy  mine 
owner — and  they  went  around  together  to 
see  the  sights,  purely  out  of  curiosity, 
William  says,  and  I  believe  him.  They  just 
happened  to  be  in  this  place  the  night  be- 
fore last ;  and  when  the  police  rushed  in 
they  took  everybody,  guilty  and  innocent. 
William  says  his  friend  tried  to  explain, 
but  it  was  no  use,  and — well,  we  know  the 
rest." 

'•  Yes,  rather  better  than  I  could  wish. 
As  a  result  of  his  curiosity,  or  this  Mr. 
Harding's,  I  find  my  son  in  the  police 
station,  charged  with  gambling." 

**  Of  course  the  charge  was  made  against 
everybody." 

*  *  As  it  should  have  been.  If  William  had 
been  at  home  instead  of  prowling  about 
town  with  a  disreputable  companion — " 

Mrs.  Langford  lifted  a  deprecatory 
finger.  *'  Wait  and  hear  the  rest  of  it  be- 
fore you  do  the  man  an  injustice.  When 
Will  went  down  town  last  night,  feeling 
discouraged  enough  to  do  anything,  this 
Mr.  Harding  found  him  and  insisted  on  his 
coming  straight  home — brought  him  home 
in  a  carriage,  in  fact.  A  bad  man  would 
not  have  done  that." 

The  judge  looked  perplexed.  "  Brought 
him  home  in  a  carriage, 
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*'  Yes,  and  that  wasn't  all.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Harding  knows  Mr.  Brant;  and  he  told 
William  his  whole  history.  Will  wouldn't 
repeat  it — he  said  it  wasn't  fit  for  me  to 
hear — but  I  made  him  tell  me  enough  of  it 
to  know  what  to  say  to  Mr.  Brant,  if  he  ever 
comes  here  again . ' ' 

Here  was  a  fresh  mystery,  but  the  judge 
was  wise  enough  not  to  repeat  what  Dorothy 
had  told  him;  and  he  knew  his  son's  failings 
too  well  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  any 
story  of  his.  Therefore  he  counseled 
moderation. 

"  I  shouldn't  take  too  much  for  granted, 
if  I  were  you, ' '  he  said.  * '  There  are  always 
two  sides  to  a  story,  and  possibly  Mr.  Brant 
may  have  something  to  say  for  himself. 
Any  way,  I  should  give  him  a  chance." 

**  That  is  precisely  what  I  shall  do,"  said 
Mrs.  Langford;  after  which  she  went  to 
breakfast,  leaving  her  husband  to  the  com- 
pany of  his  own  thoughts,  which  were  far 
from  comforting. 

How  much  of  Will's  story  could  be  be- 
lieved? And  who  was  this  man  Harding 
who  claimed  to  know  Brant  ?  If  the  latter 
had  sent  Will  home,  how  was  it  that  the 
boy  came  in  a  carriage  with  Harding  ?  And 
which  of  the  two  had  suppressed  the  men- 
tion of  Will's  name  in  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  raid?  These  and  many 
more  perplexing  questions  suggested  them- 
selves, and  the  judge  was  no  nearer  the 
heart  of  the  tangle  when  he  finally  set 
out  to  seek  Brant  at  the  latter's  oflice. 

As  for  Brant,  the  day  had  brought  fresh 
perplexities  to  him,  also,  albeit  they  were 
of  a  sort  very  different  from  those  which 
beset  Judge  Langford.  Having  been  up 
rather  more  than  half  the  night,  he  was  a 
little  late  at  the  office,  and  Colonel  Bowran 
was  getting  ready  to  go  out  of  town  on  the 
day  train  when  he  entered. 

'*  Good  morning,"  said  the  colonel  ;  **  I 
was  afraid  you  wouldn't  get  here  in  time. 
I  want  Grotter's  notebook;  where  did  you 
put  it?" 

Brant  found  the  notebook,  and  began  to 
say  something  about  late  hours,  but  the 
colonel  laughed  good  naturedly. 

"  I  know — I  was  a  young  man  once,  my- 
self; but  if  I  had  it  to  do  over  again,  I'd 
touch  it  lightly.  Of  course,  you're  new  to 
the  West,  and  you  want  to  see  the  animals; 
but  you  must  look  out  and  not  get  the  smell 
of  the  menagerie  in  your  clothes — it's  rather 
hard  to  get  out." 

It  was  a  random  shot,  but  it  went  home, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  colonel's 
departure  Brant  was  honestly  aghast. 
Truly,  he  had  never  posed  before  his  cliief 


as  a  reformed  reprobate;  but  to  be  mistaken 
for  an  innocent  youth,  fresh  from  the  moral 
environment  of  the  well  behaved  East,  was 
rather  more  than  he  had  bargained  for. 

What  would  the  colonel  say  if  he  knew 
the  truth  ?  Brant  gave  it  up,  but  there  was 
less  doubt  as  to  what  he  would  do.  There 
was  a  standing  invitation — as  yet  unused — 
holding  the  door  of  the  Bowran  home  open 
to  the  draftsman.  That  would  be  with- 
drawn, doubtless. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Colonel  Bow- 
ran would  learn  the  truth,  sooner  or  later  ; 
and  when  that  happened  he  would  be  vexed 
and  ready  to  view  the  matter  in  the  light 
of  a  personal  grievance.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Brant  sought  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  he  had  made  no  misrepresentations.  He 
knew  human  nature  well  enough  to  be  sure 
that  the  chief  engineer  would  take  counsel 
of  wrath  rather  tlian  of  justice,  blaming  his 
assistant  for  not  answering  questions  that 
had  never  been  asked. 

So  Brant  fell  to  work  in  a  fine  rage  of 
prophetic  impotence,  cursing  his  luck  that 
was  to  be,  and  dwelling  upon  the  unhappy 
possibilities,  until  they  became  fixed  facts, 
lacking  nothing  but  the  ripeness  of  time. 
More  tlian  once  he  thought  of  giving  up 
his  place  and  running  away  while  he  could 
get  a  clear  quittance  from  the  colonel.  It 
was  undeniably  the  prudent  thing  to  do  ; 
and,  when  all  was  said,  one  place  was  much 
the  same  as  another  to  him.  This  he  said, 
and  then  stopped  to  give  the  assertion  the 
lie,  realizing  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  a  man  in  love  has  sold  his  nomadic 
birthright.  He  put  his  work  aside,  and 
swung  around  on  the  stool,  to  gaze  abstract- 
edly out  of  the  window  in  the  direction  of 
the  Highlands. 

"  I  couldn't  run  away  from  you  now  if  I 
wanted  to,  little  woman,"  he  said,  letting 
his  thoughts  drift  into  speech.  *'  I've  just 
about  one  chance  in  a  hundred  of  being 
able  to  carry  it  off  without  being  found  out, 
and  I'm  going  to  take  that  chance — I'd  take 
it  if  it  were  only  one  in  a  thousand " 

The  outer  office  door  opened  and  shut, 
but  Brant  heard  it  not,  and  he  started  guilt- 
ily when  some  one  behind  him  said, 

*'  You  have  a  fine  view  from  here,  Mr. 
Brant." 

Brant  whirled  around,  and  found  himself 
confronting  Judge  Langford.  For  a  mo- 
ment even  the  commonplaces  deserted  him, 
but  he  presently  recovered  himself,  and 
joined  heartily  in  the  laugh  at  his  own 
expense. 

*' I  was  fairly  caught,"  he  admitted. 
**  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?" 
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** Not  long  enough  to  hear  any  secrets," 
replied  the  judge.  "  You  were  saying  some- 
thing about  '  one  in  a  thousand  *  when  I 
canie  in,  and  it  struck  nie  as  being  a  very 
natural  remark  for  a  young  man  in  a 
trance." 

*'It*s  one  of  my  bad  habits,"  explained 
Brant,  who  was  not  beyond  blushing — 
*'  talking  to  myself,  I  mean.  It  began  when 
I  was  a  little  fellow  and  lacked  playmates." 

**  It  is  not  an  imcommon  habit,"  said  the 
judge.  *'  I  once  knew  a  lawyer  who  had  it 
in  a  most  peculiar  form.  His  office  was 
next  to  mine,  and  he  would  lock  the  door 
and  discuss  a  case  with  himself.  We  used 
to  laugh  at  him  a  good  deal,  but  he  was 
always  the  best  prepared  man  in  court." 

All  of  which  was  quite  beside  the  mark, 
as  Brant  knew ;  but  he  made  courteous  an- 
swer, having  it  in  mind  to  let  his  visitor 
pick  his  own  way  through  the  generalities. 
This  tlie  judge  seemed  unable  to  do,  inas- 
much as  he  made  several  false  starts  before 
coming  to  the  object  of  his  visit.  Brant 
set  the  hesitancy  down  to  pardonable  family 
pride,  and  stood  ready  to  help  when  a 
chance  should  be  given  him.  At  length  the 
judge  came  to  the  point,  and  waded  reluc- 
tantly into  the  domestic  pool. 

**  I  came  down  to  thank  you  for  what  you 
did  for  us  last  night,  Mr.  Brant.  My  daugh- 
ter told  me  of  your  offer  to  help,  and  it  was 
very  kind  of  you  to  interest  yourself  in  my 
poor  boy." 

Brant  said  *'Not  at  all,"  meaning  there- 
by that  the  service  was  freely  rendered,  and 
the  judge  went  on : 

**  It  was  a  great  relief  to  us  all  to  find 
William  at  home  this  morning.  He  left  us 
in  anger,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  have 
you  to  thank  for  his  return,  though  I  am 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  how  you  managed  it." 

Brant  answered  the  implied  question 
frankly.  "  It  was  a  very  simple  matter.  I 
found  your  son  with  a  man  whose  influence 
over  him  seemed  to  be  as  great  as  it  is  bad. 
I  happened  to  know  this  man,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  take  the  boy  home." 

The  judg^  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and 
matched  his  finger  tips  reflectively.  *' Wil- 
liam mentions  a  Mr.  Harding  as  having 
driven  him  home  ;  is  he  the  man .? " 

Brant  bowed. 

*'  Then  the  boy  must  be  very  much  mis- 
taken ;  he  seems  to  think  that  Harding  is  a 
gentleman." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it ;  Harding  has  probably 
taken  good  care  to  make  him  think  so. 
Just  the  same,  you  may  believe  me  when  I 
say  he  is  the  worst  possible  companion  for 
your  son,  or  for  any  young  man." 


** That's  a  little  odd."  The  judge  was 
surprised  into  saying  so  much,  but  since  he 
did  not  go  on,  how  was  Brant  to  know  that 
the  odd  thing  was  the  exact  coincidence  of 
his  opinion  of  Harding  and  Harding's  opin- 
ion of  him,  as  reported  by  William  Lang- 
ford?  And  not  knowing  this,  he  went  on 
to  his  own  undoing. 

'*  Odd  that  he  should  try  to  deceive  your 
son?  Knowing  the  man  and  his  kind  as 
well  as  I  do,  I  should  say  that  anything  else 
would  be  odd.  Harding  is  a  professional 
gambler." 

The  judge  put  two  and  two  together. 

*'  You  say  you  know  him  well  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I've  known  him  a  long  time,  and 
I  owe  him  an  ill  turn  or  two  on  my  own  ac- 
count," said  Brant,  whose  throat  still  ached 
from  the  pressure  of  Harding's  fingers. 

"  Ah  !  "  The  judge's  mind  began  to  clear. 
**  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Brant,  if  I  am  dull — but 
what  possible  use  could  a  gambler  make  of 
my  son  ?  William's  pocket  money  would  be 
scarcely  worth  plotting  for." 

**  Certainly  not ;  Harding  would  be  much 
more  likely  to  give  him  money  than  to  take 
it  from*him.  Here's  the  layout,"  Brant 
went  on,  dropping  unconsciously  into  the 
jargon  of  the  craft  in  describing  its  pro- 
cesses. '*  Harding  poses,  we'll  say,  as  a 
gentleman  of  leisure.  He  ropes  in  a  ten- 
derfoot, who  isn't  altogether  blind,  and 
proposes  a  quiet  game  for  amusement.  If 
he  worked  it  alone  the  rawest  greenhorn  of 
the  lot  would  tumble,  but  with  your  son  as 
a  third  party  the  thing  looks  perfectly 
square.     Don't  you  see  ?  " 

The  judge  rose  and  walked  the  length  of 
the  room  with  his  hands  behind  him  and  his 
head  bowed.  When  he  looked  up  again 
the  paternal  anxiety  in  his  face  had  given 
place  to  judicial  sternness. 

"  Yes,  I  see  two  things.  One  is  that  you 
have  a  much  worse  opinion  of  my  son  than 
the  facts,  bad  as  they  are,  jnstify  ;  and  the 
other  is  that  you  seem  to  have  a — an  unen- 
viable familiarity  with  the  methods  3'ou 
have  been  describing." 

Brant  saw  his  error  when  it  was  too  late, 
and  tried  to  retrieve  it.  "Don't  mistake 
me.  Judge  Langford  ;  in  such  a  case  an  in- 
experienced boy  might  well  be  an  innocent 
accomplice.  And  as  to  my  knowledge  ;  one 
learns  many  things  in  the  rough  school  of 
tlie  frontier." 

The  judge  laid  his  hand  on  the  door  knob. 
*'  I  can  believe  that — pardon  me  if  I  spoke 
hastily,"  he  said.  "  To  be  very  frank  with 
you,  I  am  in  deep  trouble  about  William. 
If  what  you  tell  me  concerning  this  man 
Harding  be  true,  thej^^j^^t^wlnfiyOv^lC 
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•'  Not  necessarily,**  Brant  amended. 
*'  Harding  has  left  town,  and  if  you  can 
keep  your  son  from  forming  another  such 
intimacy *' 

'*How  do  you  know  Harding  is  gone?** 
interrupted  the  judge. 

**  He  went  at  my  suggestion.** 

'*  And  was  it  also  at  your  suggestion  that 
the  newspapers  omitted  my  son*s  name  in 
reporting  a  certain  wholesale  arrest  made 
by  the  police  night  before  last  ?  ** 

**Itwas.** 

Judge  Langford  smiled  and  shook  his 
head.  '*  You  seem  to  be  all  powerful,  Mr. 
Brant,  but  I  dislike  mysteries— even  bene- 
ficent mysteries.  In  this  matter,  however, 
I  am  your  debtor — let  me  know  when  I 
may  square  the  account  ;*'  and  before  Brant 
could  add  another  word  of  explanation  he 
was  gone. 

Not  until  he  had  passed  the  judge*s  ques- 
tions and  his  own  answers  twice  or  thrice 
in  mental  review  did  Brant  realize  how 
completely  he  had  managed  to  make  him- 
self misunderstood.  Then  he  grew  angry, 
at  his  own  inaptness  in  particular,  and  at 
an  unsympathetic  world  in  general.*  When 
the  fit  of  wrath  passed  it  was  succeeded  by 
a  fever  of  impatience ;  and  this  beset  him 
through  the  interminable  afternoon  which 
separated  him  from  a  visit  to  Dorothy.  Hav- 
ing done  a  good  deed,  he  had  a  very  human 
hunger  for  appreciation — appreciation  un- 
tinctured  by  suspicion  or  innuendo ;  it 
was  what  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  and 
Dorothy,  at  least,  would  not  withhold  it. 
So  he  believed ;  and  when  evening  came 
he  lost  no  time  in  presenting  himself  at 
the  door  of  the  house  in  Altamont  Terrace. 

He  was  shown  into  the  parlor,  and  after 
what  seemed  like  an  age  of  waiting,  the 
door  opened  to  admit  not  Dorothy,  but  her 
mother. 

"You  must  excuse  me  for  keeping  you 
waiting,**  said  the  lady,  in  the  tone  which 
turns  the  apology  into  a  chilly  formalism  ; 
'*  I  was  not  expecting  any  one  so  early. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Mr. 
Brant?" 

Brant  doubted  his  ears,  and  glanced  in- 
voluntarily around  to  see  if  he  had  gotten 
into  the  wrong  house.  **I^^o  for  me? — 
why,  yes,"  he  stammered.  *'Are — are  the 
young  ladies  at  home  ?*' 

"Not  to  you,  Mr.  Brant — nor  will  they 
be  if  you  should  ever  happen  to  call  again.*' 

Brant  laid  fast  hold  of  his  sanity  and 
fought  for  speech.  '*  But,  Mrs.  Langford,** 
he  gasped,  **  I  don't  understand  ;  what  have 
I  done?" 


**  Rather  ask  what  you  have  not  done,** 
said  the  lady  icily.  '*  But  since  you  put 
the  question,  I  will  answer  it.  You  have 
come  here,  not  once  but  many  times,  know- 
ing very  well  that  if  your  history  had  been 
known  to  us  or  to  Mr.  Antrim,  our  doors 
would  never  have  been  opened  to  you.  If 
that  is  not  sufficient,  I  can  be  still  more  ex- 
plicit, if  you  wish  it.** 

•*  By  Heaven,  madam,  I  do  wish  it  !**  ex- 
claimed Brant,  in  whom  anger  was  fast 
supplanting  astonishment. 

**  Very  well,  sir  ;  would  you  mind  telling 
me  where  you  spent  the  three  years  just 
previous  to  your  coming  to  Denver  ?" 

*'In  the  mining  camps,**  replied  Brant, 
with  a  sharp  premonition  of  what  was 
coming. 

"  And  your  occupation  was — ?" 

*'  Not  what  it  should  have  been,  I  admit ; 
but  is  there  no  such  thing  as  repentance  in 
your  creed,  Mrs.  Langford?'* 

*  *  Assuredly  ;  but  you  have  not  repented 
— that  is  proved  by  your  own  act  in  coming 
here,  quite  as  much  as  by  anjrthing  that  Mr. 
Harding  says  of  you.'* 

**  Harding  !"  At  the  mention  of  the  name 
Brant  saw  what  his  enemy  had  done,  and 
went  mad  accordingly.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
say  tliat  you  would  listen  to  an3rthing  that 
damnable  hound  could  say  of  me  ?'* 

Mrs.  Langford  retreated  to  the  door. 
**  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Brant,  if  I  leave  you — you 
are  only  making  a  bad  matter  worse.  A 
gentleman  does  not  so  far  forget  himself  as 
to  swear  in  the  presence  of  a  lad}'.  I  think 
we  understand  each  other,  and  I  will  bid 
you  good  evening.** 

When  she  was  gone,  Brant  found  his  way 
out  of  the  house  and  spent  half  the  night 
tramping  the  hills  to  the  westward.  Under 
favorable  conditions,  self  respect  is  a  plant 
of  rapid  growth  ;  but  it  is  sensitive  in  in- 
verse proportion  to  its  age.  While  Brant 
was  very  willing  to  call  himself  the  chief  of 
sinners,  and  to  deprecate  his  own  temerity 
in  aspiring  to  a  seat  at  the  table  of  virtue, 
he  was  no  more  complaisant  under  reproach 
than  any  Pharisee  of  them  all.  For  this 
cause,  he  filled  the  hours  of  the  solitary 
walk  with  bitter  revilings  heaped  upon 
uncharity  in  general,  and  upon  social 
canons  as  interpreted  by  Mrs.  Langford  in 
particular,  going  finally  to  his  room  in  a 
frame  of  mind  in  which  wrath  outran  grief. 

'* '  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,'  **  he  growled, 
flinging  his  hat  and  coat  into  a  corner  and 
lighting  the  gas.  *'  I  might  have  known 
what  it  would  come  to — and  all  I  asked  was 
to  be  let  alone!'* 


(  To  be  continued.  ] 
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ON  THE  LONG  BRIDGE. 

There  were  two  of  them.  For  a  week  past 
she  had  been  expecting:  at  least  one — perhaps 
both — ^to  speak,  and  she  had  been  troubled, 
fearing:  that  when  the  time  came  to  decide  she 
might  not  know  what  to  say.  At  lengfth  one  of 
them  had  spoken  ;  not  face  to  face— circum- 
stances intervened  to  prevent  that — but  by  a 
letter,  which  was  so  eloquent,  so  pleading:,  that 
she  seemed  to  hear  his  living:  voice  sounding: 
in  its  every  word. 

The  letter  had  come  last  night  She  had 
read  and  re-read  it  twenty  times,  and,  although 
the  honest  gray  eyes  of  the  writer  seemed  to 
gaze  beseechingly  up  at  her  all  the  while,  she 
had  hesitated  long  over  her  reply.  She  had 
lain  awake,  thinking  about  it ;  she  had  fallen 
asleep  still  undecided ;  probably  she  had 
dreamed  of  it.  Very  early  in  the  morning  she 
had  started  out  of  a  sound  slumber,  risen  upon 
the  instant,  dressed  herself  quickly,  and  penned 
her  answer.  Now  she  was  going  to  post  it  be- 
fore she  should  have  time  again  to  chang:e  what 
she  had  come  to  regard  as  her  very  changeable 
mind. 

The  village  post  office  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  Her  way  lay  across  the  long 
bridge.  Midway  of  it  she  paused.  A  fair 
summer  morning  gladdened  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  which  was  peep- 
ing over  the  eastern  hills,  glistened  adown  the 
stream  until  the  river  seemed  flowing  into  a 
lake  of  burnished  silver.  The  wide,  green 
valley  was  waking  to  its  leisurely,  untroubled 
daily  life.  The  atmosphere,  polluted  by  no 
belching  factory  chimneys,  seemed  purity  it- 
self. The  stillness  was  broken  only  by  the 
twitter  of  birds,  the  crow  of  a  distant  cock,  or 
the  lowing  of  cattle.  It  was  a  scene  of  perfect 
peace;  yet,  as  the  girl  gazed,  she  heaved  a  little 
sigh  as  of  regret  for  something.  She  leaned 
upon  the  rail,  toying  idly  with  the  letter  in  her 
hand.  She  looked  down  upon  the  smooth, 
sluggish  waters  of  the  river,  but  her  thoughts 
were  far  away. 

A  sound  of  footsteps  roused  her  from  her 
reverie.  She  glanced  up,  startled,  blushing. 
It  was  the  other,  the  brown  eyed  one.  He 
came  half  diffidently  and  stood  at  her  side. 
She  moved  a  little  that  he  might  do  so — not 
because  there  lacked  sufficient  room,  but  that 
he  might  be  assured  of  welcome. 

He  uttered  some  commonplaces.  She  re- 
sponded, scarce  realizing  what  she  said.  A 
silence  intervened.  He  spoke  again,  in  lower 
tones,  earnestly,  of  a  matter  of  more  import- 
ance. She  murmured  something  in  return,  but 
would  not  look  at  him.  He  bent  forward  and 
whispered  in  her  ear.  The  color  left  her 
cheek,  the  hand  that  held  the  letter  trembled. 
Prom  these  sig:ns  of  agitation  he  dared  augur 
well  for  himself.      He  laid  one  hand  lightly 


upon  her  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  gently 
turned  her  averted  face  toward  his  own.  Under 
the  compelling  force  of  his  gaze  she  looked 
shyly  up.  The  vision  of  the  honest  gray  eyes 
faded  before  the  eloquent  brown  eyes  there  in 
actual  presence.  In  one  instantaneous  flash  he 
read  the  blissful  truth.  Forgetting  everything 
else,  he  folded  his  arms  about  her,  and  pressed 
her  to  his  heart 

The  letter  dropped  from  her  hand  and  fell 
through  the  open  railing.  He  saw  it  fluttering 
down,  and  cried  out  in  dismay.  She  reas- 
sured him.  The  loss  of  the  letter  was  of  no 
consequence,  she  said.  Let  it  go  ;  she  could 
write  another.  So  it  floated  away  to  the  un- 
known sea. 

When  she  returned  she  did  write  another,  but 
it  was  as  unlike  the  first  as  night  is  unlike  day. 
Luck,  the  long  bridge  aiding,  had  gone  against 
the  gray  eyes. 

Frank  M.  BicknelL 


THE  SEESAW  OF  TIME. 

Up  and  down  went  the  seesaw — a  dark  eyed 
boy  on  one  end,  and  on  the  other  a  wee  slip  of 
a  girl  with  laughing  blue  eyes  and  yellow  curls 
waving  in  the  breeze.  They  have  played  to- 
gether all  the  summer  days,  and  many  happy 
hours  have  they  spent  at  the  seesaw. 

"  I'd  rather  go  up  than  down,"  said  the  girl. 

"  So  would  I,"  the  boy  answered. 

'*  I  wish  we  could  both  go  up  at  once." 

"But  we  can't" 

"I  know  it" 

"I'm  tired  of  seesawing,"  said  she. 

"  So  am  I,"  he  answered.  Then  he  sturdily 
held  the  board  firm  and  straight,  while  she 
tripped  lightly  to  the  stone  wall  across  which 
it  was  laid.  There  they  could  sit  close  to- 
gether, his  bare  brown  feet  dangling  down 
among  the  daisies,  in  pretty  contrast  to  the 
daintily  slippered  ones  of  his  companion  ;  and 
it  mattered  not  to  this  young  pair  of  six  and 
ten  that  she  dwelt  in  the  lap  of  luxury  while 
he  was  the  son  of  poverty. 

The  days  went  by.  He  went  to  sea,  and 
dwelt  in  foreign  lands  for  many  years.  There 
fortune  smiled  upon  him,  and  poured  her  rich 
gifts  at  his  feet  In  the  mean  time  his  little 
playmate  had  grown  to  womanhood,  and  her 
father's  riches  had  taken  wing:s  and  flown 
away. 

They  meet  again.  They  talk  of  the  golden 
summer  days  of  yore,  when  they  played  to- 
gether and  the  seesaw  went  up  and  down. 
They  have  changed  places  since  then.  She, 
smiling,  says : 

"You  see  that  the  other  end  of  the  seesaw 
is  up  now." 

Says  he,  with  love's  pleading  in  his  eyes, 
"  I'm  tired  of  seesawing." 

She  understands  and  answers,/**^SpLam  LT^ 
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"  Well,  darlingr,  let  us  stop  it  just  as  we  did 
of  old." 

And  so  close  together  they  keep,  and  the  see- 
saw is  balanced. 

Octavia  B.  Phillips. 


THE  PARHASSAN. 

You  may  have  met  on  the  street  a  singular 
looking  couple,  a  man  and  a  woman.  The  man 
was  tall,  and  slender  almost  to  emaciation.  His 
hiur  and  beard  were  of  snowy  whiteness,  and 
his  complexion  was  of  the  hue  and  texture  of 
old  parchment.  At  the  first  glance  you  took 
him  to  be  sixty  ;  at  the  next  you  saw  that  he 
was  barely  thirty.  His  appearance  was  that  of 
a  hopeless  invalid,  but  he  held  himself  erect 
and  walked  with  a  firm,  vigorous  step. 

His  companion  was  an  even  more  striking 
personality  than  he.  She  was  very  young,  not 
more  than  twenty,  but  with  a  magnificent 
figure  and  features  of  ideal  loveliness.  Her 
skin  was  of  a  clear,  golden  tint,  with  a  tinge  of 
red  in  the  cheeks  like  the  flush  that  comes  and 
goes  in  the  heart  of  a  splendid  opal.  Her 
eyes  were  large,  brilliant,  dark  as  midnight, 
yet  tender  as  dawn  in  spring,  and  veiled  with 
full,  drooping  lids.  Her  jetty  hair  was  dressed 
in  an  odd  oriental  fashion,  which,  unfamiliar 
as  it  was,  perfectly  became  her  peculiar  cast  of 
countenance. 

Should  you  feel  any  curiosity  about  these  two 
people,  I  can  satisfy  it — as  you  will  admit  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  am  the  man  with  the  white 
hair  and  beard,  and  that  the  oriental  looking 
woman  is  my  wife.  We  are  indeed  a  remark- 
able pair,  and  our  history  is  yet  more  remark- 
able than  our  appearance. 

I  am  an  American  by  birth,  but  I  was  little 
more  than  a  boy  when,  in  the  course  of  my 
wanderings  in  search  of  fortune,  I  found  my- 
self in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  alone  and  friend- 
less, with  just  fifty  rupees,  equal  to  about 
twenty  dollars,  in  my  pocket.  Prince  Newira 
Ellia  was  at  that  time  proprietor  of  the  most 
extensive  tea  plantations  in  the  island.  To 
him  I  applied,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  place  as  an  overseer  of  part  of  his 
estate.  By  dint  of  honesty  and  hard  work — 
two  things  but  little  understood  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world — I  won  my  employer's  confidence, 
and  in  three  years  I  became  general  manager 
of  the  prince's  vast  interests  in  Ceylon. 

The  former  manager,  a  native  Cingalese,  and 
a  cousin  of  the  prince,  named  Polatura,  showed 
no  resentment  at  my  having  supplanted  him  in 
a  well  paid  and  influential  position.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  even  friendlier  than  before. 
My  conscience  smote  me  for  my  previous  ill 
opinion  of  him,  for  I  had  always  considered 
him  a  man  of  evil  passions,  revengeful,  malig- 
nant, and  treacherous.  There  was  one  person, 
however,  who  did  not  share  my  change  of  opin- 
ion in  respect  to  Polatura.  ItwasAmara,  Prince 
Newira  Ellia's  only  daughter.  You  have  seen 
Amara,  and  you  can  understand  me  when  I  say 
that  I  cannot  describe  her  loveliness  in  words. 

When   I  became  manager  of   the  prince's 


great  tea  farm,  I  also  became  a  member  of  his 
household.  Contrary  to  the  eastern  custom, 
Amara  was  not  imprisoned  in  a  seraglio,  but 
sat  with  us  at  table,  and  lived,  indeed,  pretty 
much  as  an  American  or  English  girl  lives  in 
her  father's  house.  Needless  to  say  that  al- 
most at  first  sight  I  fell  head  over  heels  in  love 
with  her. 

Here  again  I  was  Polatura's  rival,  for  with 
the  eye  of  a  lover,  I  instantly  discovered  that 
he  was  madly  infatuated  with  Amara ;  and  at 
the  same  time  I  became  aware  that  the  girl 
hated  and  feared  him.  For  my.self,  I  had  no 
hope.  How  cpuld  I  ?  It  would  have  been  the 
wildest  folly  on  the  part  of  a  penniless  adven- 
turer of  alien  blood  and  birth  to  aspire  to  the 
hand  of  the  ribhest  heiress  in  Ceylon.  I  knew 
perfectly  well  that  I  ought  to  hand  in  my  res- 
ignation, pack  my  trunk,  and  go  away.  But 
day  after  day  I  loitered,  argiiing  with  my  own 
inclinations,  putting  off  the  inevitable  hour,  till 
one  morning  I  summoned  up  the  resolution  to 
take  the  first  step. 

I  had  been  out  for  an  early  walk  tlirough  tlie 
plantation.  On  returning  to  the  house,  I  met 
Amara  on  the  veranda.  She  was  clad  all  in 
white,  with  a  single  blood  red  vayu  lily  in  her 
hair.  Ah,  how  beautiful  she  was  !  I  was 
possessed  with  a  mad  desire  to  reveal  all  that 
was  laboring  at  my  heart,  to  tell  her  in  plain 
words  that  I  loved  her.  It  was  that  very  im- 
pulse that  nerved  me  to  say  what  I  did  : 

"  Princess,  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  you  this  morning,  since  it  is  the 
last." 

The  rich  color  faded  from  her  cheek,  and  she 
looked  at  me  with  large,  startled  eyes. 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  she  replied. 

"I  shall  hand  in  my  resignation  today,"  I 
said,  "and  before  night  be  on  my  way  to 
Colombo." 

"They  have  recalled  you,  your  own  people 
in  the  far,  western  world,"  she  murmured 
sadly.  "  I  knew  you  would  not  remain  with 
us  always.  We  are  heathens,  ignorant,  simple, 
unworthy  of " 

The  melancholy  resignation  of  her  voice,  the 
mournful  reproach  in  her  eyes,  broke  down 
my  resolution  in  an  instant. 

"No,  no,"  I  interrupted  eagerly,  "it  is  no 
attraction  to  my  own  country  that  leads  me  to 
bid  you  farewell.  It  is  because  I  cannot  be 
happy  here." 

"And  why?" 

"  Because,"  I  said  impetuously,  "  I  love  you, 
Amara,  I  love  you,  and  I  cannot  live  near  you, 
see  your  beautiful  face  daily,  hear  your  sweet 
voice,  look  into  your  glorious  eyes,  and  yet 
know  that  you  are  separated  from  me  more 
widely— you,  the  noble  lady  and  heiress  of 
your  father's  wealth,  and  I,  the  poor  wanderer 
from  the  west — than  if  the  grreat  ocean  rolled 
between  us.  Therefore  I  mu.st  go.  I  must  go, 
so  that  perhaps  in  the  far  time  to  come  I  may 
forget  you.  I  must  go  to  begin  life  over  again, 
to  travel,  to  toil,  to  suffer,  that  in  the  struggle 
the  pain  at  my  heart  may  be  eased."  I  had 
drawn  near  her.  and  had  taken  her  hand  in 
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mine,  speaking  her  own  poetic  dialect,  more 
expressive  of  passion  than  our  colder  Saxon. 
' '  Perfect  one,  beautiful  star,  that  might  have 
been  my  guide  had  my  lot  been  cast  in  happier 
ways,  farewell !" 

I  pressed  my  lips  to  her  soft  fingers,  and 
would  have  released  them  and  turned  away, 
but  they  held  me  fast  She  was  looking  at 
me  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  but  with  a  smile 
upon  her  lips. 

*'  You  love  me  ?'*  she  murmured.  "  You  love 
me?" 

"  More  than  life  !"  I  replied  passionately. 

"Then  take  me!*'  she  cried,  extending  her 
arms.  "If  I  am  worthy,  take  me  ;  for  I  have 
loved  you  from  the  hour  I  first  saw  you.** 

As,  oblivious  to  all  else,  I  stood  holding 
Amara  to  my  heart,  there  was  a  step  upon  the 
graveled  walk,  and,  as  we  separated,  Polatura 
appeared.  At  a  glance  I  saw  that  he  knew  all. 
His  face  was  ashen,  and  there  was  haggard 
despair  in  his  eyes;  but  with  wonderful  self 
control  he  bade  us  good  morning,  and  quietly 
entered  the  house. 

Amara  caught  my  hand  convulsively.  "  Oh, 
beware  of  that  man  !"  she  whispered.  "  He 
hated  you  before,  and  now — did  you  not  see 
his  face  ?    It  was  that  of  a  fiend. " 

"  Poor  fellow  !  '*  I  said,  laughing  in  my 
happiness.  "I  could  not  hold  enmity  with  the 
devil  himself  now." 

"But,  I  tell  you,  beware  of  him,"  she  insisted, 
and  to  humor  her  I  promised  to  be  wary  of 
Potatnra.  But  I  forgot  my  promise,  and  had 
no  occasion  to  remember  it  until  I  met  him  by 
chance  three  da3r8  later,  while  on  my  customary 
round  of  inspection. 

"  I  must  congratulate  you  on  your  good  for- 
tune," he  said,  pausing  before  me  in  the  path. 
There  was  a  smile  on  his  lips  that  I  did  not 
like.  Amara's  warning  recurred  to  me;  but  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  armed,  while  I  carried,  as 
my  habit  was,  a  heavy  revolver.  Physically 
he  was  no  match  for  me.  Therefore  I  an- 
swered him  in  a  tone  as  friendly  as  his  own. 

"  In  many  respects  fortune  has  indeed  been 
kinder  to  me  than  I  deserve." 

"And  yet  what  a  strange  thing  it  is,"  he  went 
on,  with  a  deepening  of  his  unpleasant  smile, 
"  how  a  touch,  a  mere  prick  of  such  a  thorn  as 
this,  for  example,  will  overthrow  hopes  as  fair 
even  as  yours." 

As  he  spoke  he  broke  a  spike  from  a  low, 
bushy  plant  g^rowing  among  the  rank  grass  be- 
side the  path.  I  observed  that  he  did  so  with 
great  care,  and  held  it  cautiously  between  his 
finger  and  thumb. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "even  such  a  tiny  instru- 
ment will  suflSce." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?'*  I  exclaimed,  starting 
back  angrily,  for,  still  smiling,  he  had 
scratched  me  upon  the  side  of  the  throat  with 
the  thorn,  slightly,  but  enough  to  draw  a  drop 
of  blood. 

"  I  mean,"  he  said,  and  now  the  smile  dis- 
appeared and  his  face  grew  black  with  the  un- 
dij^^uised  hatred  which  possessed  his  soul,  "  I 
mean  that  you  will  never  marry  the  Princess 


Amara.  I  mean  that  you  will  never  leave  this 
place  alive.  That  thorn  is  the  parhassan.  Ah! 
I  see  you  understand." 

I  did  indeed  understand  the  villain  now, 
only  too  well.  I  had  heard  of  the  parhassan, 
that  dreadful  plant  more  feared  than  the 
hungry  lion  or  the  most  venomous  serpent;  for 
it  secretes  a  poison  for  which  when  once  intro- 
duced into  the  blood,  even  by  the  slightest 
puncture,  there  is  no  known  antidote.  I  had 
never  seen  it;  it  was  said  to  be  very  rare,  and 
many  intelligent  Cingalese  even  disbelieved  in 
its  existence. 

If  I  had  ever  doubted,  I  was  convinced  now, 
for  already  the  poison  was  working  in  my 
veins.  I  felt  a  deathly  chill  creeping  upon 
me.  My  eyes  were  growing  dim.  I  could  not 
move  my  limbs  ;  my  body  seemed  made  of 
lead. 

Then,  as  through  a  thick  mist,  I  seemed  to 
see  a  woman's  figure  spring  out  of  the  shadows 
beside  the  road  with  a  shrill  cry,  and  hurl  Po- 
latura's  slight  form  to  the  earth.  I  seemed  to 
feel  her  arms  clasped  tight  around  me,  and  her 
lips  pressed  to  the  throbbing  wound  in  my 
throat  I  was  conscious  of  a  sharp,  stinging 
sensation,  and  even  in  my  mental  confusion  I 
knew  she  was  sucking  the  poison  from  the 
wound.  Feebly  I  tried  to  repulse  her,  but  my 
strength  failed,  and  for  a  time  all  was  oblivion. 

I  recovered  consciousness,  with  clear  brain 
and  sight,  to  find  myself  Ijring  upon  the 
ground,  my  head  supported  upon  Amara's 
arm.  At  a  little  distance  lay  Polatura,  uphold- 
ing himself  upon  one  elbow,  looking  at  us  with 
bloodshot  eyes  and  livid  face. 

"I  have  read,"  he  said  huskily,  "of  men 
who,  disappointed  of  their  vengeance,  have 
died  upon  their  own  swords.  I  have  used 
nothing  but  a  thorn,  and  I  die  by  a  thorn."  He 
laughed  faintly.  "See  what  love  will  do. 
Happy  man  that  you  are  !  She  has  sucked  the 
I>oison  from  your  wound,  while  the  venom 
from  a  score  of  the  spines  of  the  parhassan 
.^hmb,  upon  which  she  threw  me,  is  coursing 
through  my  body." 

"  I  feared  for  you,"  murmured  Amara's  voice 
at  my  ear.  "  I  watched  and  followed.  When 
I  saw  him  touch  you  with  the  thorn,  I  knew 
what  he  had  done,  and  that  there  was  no  hope 
but  to  draw  the  poison  from  the  wound  with 
my  lips.     I  have  saved  you  ! " 

I  felt  her  tears  fall  hot  upon  my  face,  while 
her  arms  drew  me  yet  more  closely  to  her 
breast.  Polattira's  voice  came  faint  and  gasp- 
ingly now. 

"  I  can  see  no  longer.  This  is  death.  Bet- 
ter so.     I  loved  you,  Amara,  I  loved " 

His  head  sank  to  the  ground  ;  tliere  was  a 
brief  struggle,  a  single  moan,  and  the  wretched 
man  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

The  prince  proved  not  to  have  been  so  obliv- 
ious as  he  had  appeared.  He  loved  his  daughter, 
and  he  did  not  object  to  me.  As  for  the  poi- 
son of  the  parhassan,  though  I  escaped  with 
life,  you  can  see  for  yourself  what  effect  it  had 
upon  me.  But  was  the  price  too  high  to  pay 
for  such  a  wife  as  Amara  ?  ,      .......  .^ 


THE  DUKES  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

John  Churchill^  the  most  brilliant  of  English  soldiers^  and  his  descendants — Their  palace 
of  Blenheim  and  its  historic  associations. 


NO  titled  family  of  England — not  even 
the  ancient  house  of  Howard  or 
Russell — has  so  interesting  a  story 
as  that  of  the  Spencer-Churchills,  now  so 
closely  allied,  by  marriage,  with  the  repub- 
lican society  of  New  York.  The  dukedom 
of  Marlborough  is  one  of  the  few  peerages 
that  represent  a  great  historic  name.  Its 
•  holders  have  been  a  notable  set  of  men, 
from  the  soldier  of  fortune  who  won  it  two 
centuries  ago  in  Flanders  to  his  young  de- 
scendant of  the  eighth  generation,  whose 
brief  American  campaign  has  ended  in  the 
capture  of  one  of  the  New  World's  greatest 
heiresses. 

England  claims  high  rank  am9ng  mili- 
tary nations,  yet  only  twice  has  she  pro- 
duced a  commander  who  can  claim  a  place 
among  the  great  captains  of  history.  Since 
the  middle  ages,  only  under  Wellington  and 
Marlborough  have  her  armies  fought  suc- 
cessfully on  the  battle  grounds  of  Europe. 
Of  these  two  famous  men,  who  triumphed 
over  the  two  greatest  rulers  of  France, 
most  judges  agree  that  Marlborough  was 
thfe  more  brilliant  soldier.  In  many  re- 
spects they  present  a  striking  contrast.  In 
war,  Wellington  was  the  careful,  cautious 
commander,  whose  genius  accorded  with 
Carlyle's  definition — **an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains  *' ;  Marlborough  was  the 
Napoleon  of  his  day,  bold,  dashing,  light- 
ning-like. Wellington,  man  of  iron  as  he 
was,  wept  to  see  the  slaughter  of  his  troops  at 
the  storming  of  San  Sebastian  ;  Marlborough 
hurled  his  cohorts  upon  the  French  entrench- 
ments at  Malplaquet  with  a  recklessness 
of  life  like  that  of  Napoleon  at  Borodino  or 
Grant  before  Richmond.  In  peace,  Wel- 
lington devoted  himself  to  the  public  service, 
attained  the  highest  civil  posts,  and  dis- 
played in  them  the  same  executive  ability 
that  made  him,  in  the  field,  a  general  who 
never  lost  a  battle.  He  was  always  the  dis- 
interested patriot,  the  man  of  principle,  the 
gentleman  and  the  scholar,  the  **  tower  of 
strength  which  stood  four  square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blew. ' '  Marlborough,  well  born 
but  strangely  unlettered — ^he  used  to  sign 


himself  **your  lordchipe*s humbell  servant" 
— was  always  the  self  seeker,  the  intriguer, 
the  crafty  adventurer  who  carved  out  his 
own  fortune  by  the  overthrow  of  others. 

As  a  mere  lad,  brought  into  contact  with 
the  most  profligate  of  English  courts — a 
society  where  chastity  and  even  common 
decency  were  openly  scorned — ^Jack  Church- 
ill was  no  better  than  his  fellows.  For  this 
he  could  hardly  be  blamed;  it  would  have 
been  a  miracle,  almost,  had  the  handsome 
young  fellow  been  a  Joseph;  but  licentious- 
ness and  avarice  make  an  ugly  combination. 
Thrifty  even  in  his  vices,  Churchill  accepted 
wages  compared  to  which  the  booty  of  a 
Turpin  would  commonly  be  regarded  as  an 
honorable  acquisition.  It  was  the  contribu- 
tions of  several  ladies  of  Charles  II 's  court 
with  which  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
largest  private  fortune  in  Europe. 

Next  we  see  him  the  trusted  lieutenant 
of  James,  and  yet  in  correspondence  with 
the  Stuart  king's  Protestant  rival,  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  It  was  a  time  of  revolu- 
tion, it  may  be  urged,  when  disloyalty  to 
the  tyrant  was  the  patriot's  duty;  but  he 
need  not  have  carried  his  double  dealing  to 
such  an  extreme  of  duplicity.  WThen 
James,  seeing  his  crown  slipping  away  from 
him,  summoned  his  officers  to  a  council, 
and  made  a  last  appeal  to  their  fealty, 
**  they  all  seemed  to  be  moved  at  this  dis- 
course," the  king  records  in  his  memoirs, 
**and  vowed  they  would  serve  me  to  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  my  Lord  Churchill  were  the 
first  that  made  this  attestation  ;  "  yet  three 
daj's  later  Churchill  went  over  to  Prince 
William's  camp — a  defection  that  gave 
James*  cause  a  deathblow. 

Nor  was  he  much  more  faithful  to  Wil- 
liam. When  it  seemed  possible  that  the 
Stuarts  might  be  restored  to  their  lost 
throne,  Churchill — now  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough— made  overtures  to  the  exiled 
monarch.  **Will  you  be  my  intercessor 
with  the  king?  "  he  said  to  a  Jacobite  agent. 
**Will  you  tell  him  what  I  suffer?  My 
crimes  now  appear  to  me  in  their  true  light. 
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The  thought  of  them  is  with  me  day  and 
night.  I  sit  down  to  table,  but  I  cannot 
eat.  I  throw  myself  on  my  bed,  but  I  can- 
not sleep."  It  is  diflficult  to  find  a  spark  of 
sincerity  in  such  messages.  '*  The  loss  of 
half  a  guinea,"  Macaulay  cynically  says, 
**  would  have  done  more  to  spoil  his  appe- 


was  warned.  The  British  fleet  was  en- 
trapped, found  itself  surrounded  with  skil- 
fully arranged  batteries,  and  escaped  only 
with  heavy  loss.  One  of  the  slain  was 
Marlborough's  chief  rival,  General  Talmasli, 
who  declared  with  his  dying  breath  that  he 
had  been  betrayed.     A  hundred  years  later. 
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Blenheim,  from  the   Lake. 
Ftvm  a  f-Mal<f;rai>A  bf  llilU  Jb  Saunders,  Otf/rd. 


tite  and  to  disturb  his  slumbers  than  all  the 
terrors  of  an  evil  conscience." 

But  history   has  still  graver  and    more 
specific  charges  against   the  great  soldier. 
Tennyson's  lines,  written  of  Wellington — 
Whatever  record  leap  to  light 
He  never  shall  be  shamed — 
might   have   been   written  to  contrast   the 
hero  of  Waterloo  with  the  victor  of  Blen- 
heim.    In  1694  William  planned  a  sudden 
attack  upon  the  French  port  of  Brest,  which 
he  knew  to  be  inadequately  defended.     An 
exf>edition  was  prepared,  its  object  being 
kept  a  profound  secret,  known  only  to  the 
king  and  his  military  counselors  ;  yet  Louis 


among  the  papers  of  the  Scottish  College  at 
Paris,  there  was  discovered  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter giving  full  information  of  the  intended 
attack — written  to  the  exiled  James  by 
none  other  than  Marlborough. 

Yet  with  all  these  blots  on  the  first  Church- 
ill's escutcheon,  his  services  to  his  country 
were  invaluable.  Such  a  man  was  sure  to 
have  enemies  and  detractors  ;  but  when  he 
girded  on  his  sword  for  battle,  he  silenced 
them  all.  Thackeray's  Esmond,  who 
*'  never  could  be  made  to  love  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  nor  to  forget  the  stories  of 
that  great  chief's  selfishness  and  treachervj" 
admits  that  he   "  did)i3ittde±ki/%ejtfeil€A^i£ 
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Blenheim  Palace — South  Front. 


presence  of  the  enemy  to  be  the  verj- 
genius  of  victory."  To  him  more  than  to 
any  other  commander  England  owes  it 
that  she  emerged  successfully  from  the 
hard  fought  struggle  with  France  which 
for  two  generations  was  waged  all  over  the 
world,  from  Canada  to  India.  His  brilliant 
triumph  at  Blenheim,  which  struck  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  Grande  Monarque's  dream  of 
a  world  wide  French  empire,  was  the  first 
English  victory  on  European  soil  since 
Agincourt,  almost  three  centuries  before. 
No  reward  was  too  great  for  the  general  to 


whose  genius  it  was  due.  Besides  his  duke- 
dom and  a  yearly  pension  of  $25,000,  Par- 
liament gave  him  the  old  royal  manor  of 
Woodstock,  and  voted  $500,000  to  build 
him  a  palace.  That  sum  was  spent  thrice 
over  before  Blenheim  was  finished,  which 
was  not  until  after  John  ChurchilPs  death. 
Its  construction  was  delayed  by  incidents 
which  Marlborough's  critics  called  char- 
acteristic. His  duchess — a  woman  fully  as 
thrifty  as  himself,  and  far  less  suave— quar- 
reled with  Vanbrugh,  the  architect,  refused 
him  admission  to  the  building,  and  with- 
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John  and  Sarah  Churchill,  First  Duke  and  Oucheu  of  Marlborough. 
Drawn  hf  V.  Pirardfnm  old  p'inU. 
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held  his  fees.  Next  she  declined  to  pay 
her  workmen,  who  had  to  go  to  law  to  get 
their  wages.  Twenty  years  passed  before 
the  great  pile,  which  covers  more  than 
three  acres,  was  finally  completed,  and  its 
grounds  laid  out,  with  their  artificial  lake, 


To  his  wife,  the  famous  Sarah  Jennings, 
John  Churchill  owed  much.  It  was  her 
close  friendship  with  Queen  Anne — the  two 
women  used  to  correspond  as  "  Mrs.  Free- 
man "  and  "Mrs.  Morley  " — that  enabled 
her  husband  to  secure   and  maintain   his 
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George  Charles  Spencer-Churchill,   Eighth   Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Ihaicn  hy  V,  Pirard front  a  i-kUf»fra/'i. 


their  lodges,  their  Victory  Tower,  and  their 
plantations  of  trees  arranged  to  form  a  plan 
of  the  battlefield  whose  name  was  given  to 
the  place.  The  lake,  formed  by  damming  a 
stream  that  runs  through  the  park,  and  the 
stone  bridge  that  spans  the  rivulet,  are  orna- 
ments characteristic  of  the  age  that  created 
Versailles.  An  envious  rhymer  saw  in  the 
pretentious  arch  and  the  tiny  brook  a  type 
of  Marlborough  : 

The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows  ; 

The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows. 


command  in  spite  of  the  machinations  of 
enemies  at  home  ;  and  he  repaid  her  with  a 
devotion  that  was  one  of  the  bright  spots  in 
a  character  that  has  puzzled  historians  with 
its  contradictions.  Amid  the  absorbing 
toils  and  perils  of  his  campaigns  he  wTote 
to  her  almost  every  day.  ' '  I  am  so  tired 
that  I  have  but  strength  enough  to  tel  you 
that  we  have  had  this  day  a  verj-  bloody 
Battalle,"  he  wrote  on  the  evening  of  Mal- 
plaquet.  "  It  is  now  in  our  powers  to  have 
what  Peace  we  pleg^^jz%g<S^  I  ^"ay  be  pretty 
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well  assur'd  of  never  being  in 
another  Battel ;  but  that  nor 
nothing  in  the  world  can 
make  me  happy  if  you  are 
not  kind  ;  *'  and  all  his  letters 
are  full  of  such  personal 
touches. 

On  her  side,  the  clever 
and  domineering  woman  was 
equally  devoted  to  her  hus- 
band in  his  life,  and  to  his 
memory  in  her  widowhood. 
When  he  died,  she  offered 
five  hundred  pounds  for  the 
best  poem  in  his  honor,  and 
awarded  the  prize  to  this 
stanza : 

Five  hundred  pounds,  too  small 

a  boon 
To  set  the  poet's  muse  in  tune 
That    nothing    might   escape 

her. 
Were   I  to  attempt  the  heroic 

story 
Of   the    illustrious  Churchill's 

glory, 
It  scarce  would  buy  the  paper. 

When  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
proposed  marriage  to  her,  she 
gave  him  a  dignified  refusal : 

I  am  confident  that  there  is  very  few  women 
(if  any)  that  would  not  be  extremely  pleased 
with  what  your  Grace  proposes  to  me;  but  I 
am  resolved  never  to  change  my  condition,  and 
if  I  know  anything  of  myself,  I  would  not 
marry  the  Emperor  of  the  World,  tho'  I  were 
but  thirty  years  old. 


John  Winston  Spencer-Churchill,   Seventh  Duke  of  Marlborough. 


She  grievously  offended  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham  by  refusing  to  lend  her,  for 
the  obsequies  of  her  husband — the  builder 
of  Buckingham  Palace — the  funeral  car 
that  bore  the  victor  of  Blenheim  to  the 
grave.     *' It  carried  my  lord  Marlborough, 
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The  High  Lodge  at  Blenheim. 
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and  shall  never  be  profaned  by  any  other 
corpse,"  she  declared. 

The  greatest  sorrow  of  John  Churchill's 
life  was  the  loss  of  his  only  son,  who  died  of 
smallpox  while  a  student  at  Cambridge. 
To  save  his  name  from  extinction,  Parlia- 
ment passed  a  special  act  authorizing  his 


prominent  as  a  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party,  serving  in  Disraeli*s  cabinet,  and  as 
Ivord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  seventh  duke's  political  talents  were 
inherited  by  the  younger  of  his  two  sons. 
Lord  Randolph,  whose  brilliant  parliament- 
ary  career  was  prematurely  ended  by  his 


Charles  Richard  John  Spencor-Churchill,  Ninth  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
From  a  photoffrapk  bf  Bauano,  Lamdon. 


daughter  to  succeed  to  the  title  and  estates 
as  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  her  own 
right.  When  she  also  died  without  a  direct 
heir,  they  were  settled  upon  her  nephew, 
Charles  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  eldest 
son  of  Anne  Churchill,  Marlborough's 
second  daughter.  The  third  duke  was  a 
soldier,  and  served  with  some  distinction  in 
George  II's  wars  with  France,  command- 
ing a  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
and  dying  of  a  fever  caught  in  the  field. 
His  grandson,  the  fifth  duke,  was  licensed  to 
add  the  name  and  arms  of  his  great  ancestor 
to  his  own,  making  the  family  name 
Spencer- Churchill.  The  title  descended  in 
direct  line  to  the  seventh  duke,  who  was 


death  a  couple  of  years  ago.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  knew  him,  the  elder 
brother,  who  succeeded  to  his  father's  title 
as  eighth  duke,  was  an  equally  clever  man  ; 
but  he  failed  to  do  himself  justice,  and  his 
career  was  not  a  distinguished  nor  even  a 
creditable  one.  He  was  survived  both  bj' 
his  second  wife^-originally  Miss  Lillian 
Price  of  Troy,  later  Mrs.  Hammersley  of 
New  York,  and  now  Lady  William  Beres- 
ford  —  and  by  his  first,  who  obtained  a 
divorce  from  him  before  he  succeeded  to 
the  ducal  title.  Of  her  eldest  son,  the  pre- 
sent duke,  so  much  has  been  written  since 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Consuelo  Vanderbilt, 
that  nothing  more  need  l^e  said  here. 

A'/D^^d^y  KB^hetington. 
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Sccfies  of  the  famous  poeVs  wandet-ings  through  the  classic  lands  of  Europe^  and  the 
deep  influence  their  historic  associations  exerted  upon  his  life  and  work. 


NAPOLEON  was  at  the  summit  of  his 
wonderful  career  when  a  young 
Englishman  of  noble  birth  set  out 
on  an  eastward  pilgrimage.  The  Corsican 
had  seized  the  crown  worn  by  a  hundred 
kings,  and  had  become  the  center  of 
Europe;  yet  in  two  short  years,  the  young 
traveler  was  to  transmute  his  exf>eriences 
into  a  fame  which  rivaled  that  of  the  great 
conqueror. 

From  the  very  beginning,  love  played 
a  great  part  in  Byron's  life.  It  was  a  dis- 
appointment which  sent  him  out  of  England 


Georg^e  Noel  Gordon,  Lord  Byron. 
Ftum  tkt  portrait  bp  Kramer. 


to  find  diversion  in  travel,  and  it  was  the 
charm  of  some  face  that  held  him  in  this  or 
that  spot  until  the  spirit  of  the  place,  its 
teeming  associations,  could  take  possession 
of  him  and  kindle  his  poetic  imagination. 
His  mind  was,  as  he  himself  said,  '*  wax  to 
receive  and  marble  to  retain";  and  as  he 
wandered  through  the  cities  and  plains  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  reminded  at  every  step 
of  their  past  glory,  he  was  filled  with  beauti- 
ful images  and  interesting  characters  which 
reappeared  in  Childe Harold y  Lara,  Conrad y 
Don  fuan,  and  the  other  picturesque 
heroes  whom  he  gave  to  the 
world  with  such  profuse  prodi- 
gality. 

With  his  devoted  friend  John 
Cam  Hobhouse,  and  his  ser- 
vant Fletcher,  Byron  started 
away  from  England  in  search 
of  adventures.  The  date  was 
1809,  and  the  poet  was  twenty 
one  years  old.  After  a  short 
visit  to  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar, 
they  sailed  for  Greece,  stop- 
ping at  Malta  for  a  few  days. 
Short  as  their  stay  was,  it  was 
long  enough  to  allow  Byron  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
the  "sweet  Florence  ^^  of 
**Childe  Harold."  It  is' an 
interesting  fact  that  his  first 
sight  of  Greece  was  a  sunset 
view  of  Missolonghi,  where 
his  brilliant  young  life  was  to 
close  fifteen  years  later.  At 
the  time  of  his  first  visit,  the 
unhappy  country  seemed  to 
be  hopelessly  crushed  under 
the  domination  of  the  Turks. 
Her  noble  struggle  for  freedom 
did  not  come  until  nearly  ten 
years  later.  No  doubt  Byron's 
eloquent  description  of  the 
former  glory  of  Hellas,  con- 
trasted with  her  mournful  de- 
cadence, helped  to  inflame  her 
people,  and  to  arouse  them  to 
strike  the  blow  that  made  her 
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"  Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains ; 
They  crowned  him  long  a«o 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds. 
With  a  diadem  of  snow." 


Ali  Pasha,  the  Turkish  governor  of  Al- 
bania, received  the  young  Englishman  \^ith 
great  distinction.  The  large  reception  room 
in  his  palace  at  Yanina  was  paved  with 
marble,  and  surrounded  with  scarlet  otto- 
mans. Fountains  played  in  the  center. 
Here  the  pasha  paid  Byron  the  compliment 
of  receiving  him  standing,  and  then  made 
the  poet  sit  by  his  side,  while  he  conversed 
with  him  in  Latin.  Throughout  his  stay  in 
Albania,  the  governor  treated  him  like  a 
petted  child.  He  told  him  that  he  knew  he 
was  of  noble  birth,  because  his  ears  and 
hands  were  small  and  his  hair  curled.  A 
dozen  times  a  day  he  sent  him  sweetmeats 
and  sherbets. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  Byron,  with  a  guard 
of  fifty  men,  started  for  Athens,  by  way  of 
Patras.  He  reached  the  Attic  city  about  the 
middle  of  December,  and  took  lodgings  in 
the  house  of  a  Greek  lady,  Theodora  Macri, 
the  widow  of  a  former  British  vice  consul, 
whose  name  was  originally  McCree.  This 
lady  had  three  daughters  who  were  known 
as  **the  Athenian  Graces."  Theresa,  the 
eldest,  was  immortalized  by  Byron  in  his 
famous  appeal  to  the  '*  Maid  of  Athens." 

No  spot  on  earth  appealed  to  Byron  so 
strongly  as  the  ruined  capital  of  Theseus 
and  Pericles.      His  first  visit  there  lasted 


from  December,  1809,  to  March,  1810,  and  he 
returned  the  following  summer  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  the  Franciscan  convent, 
V which  was  his  headquarters  for  the  next 
nine  months.  During  this  time  he  made 
numerous  excursions  through  Attica  and 
the  Morea,  but  the  charm  and  majesty  of 
*'  Athena's  tower  "  held  complete  sway  over 
his  mind  and  heart. 

The  ruins  of  Athens  are  comparatively  few 
in  number,  but  indescribably  precious  and 
interesting .  First  of  all  stands  the  Acropolis, 
which  has  defied  war  and  weather  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years.  This  stately  pile 
takes  us  back  to  the  most  brilliant  f)eriod  of 
Attic  history,  when  Pericles  ruled  Athens, 
and  Aspasia  ruled  Pericles.  The  Acrop- 
olis, with  its  crowning  glorj',  the  noble 
Parthenon,  towers  above  everything  in  the 
City  of  the  Violet  Crown.  It  dominates 
Athens,  as  Athens  once  dominated  Greece. 
It  was  the  most  glorious  temple  of  the 
ancient  world,  as  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
ruin  in  the  modern  world.  In  the  days  of 
Athenian  greatness,  the  Acropolis  contained 
the  richest  cluster  of  architectural  beauty 
on  earth — beauty  as  compact  as  a  bouquet 
of  flowers.  The  presiding  deity  of  the  place 
was  Pallas  Athene,  whose  lofty  image  was 
worthy  to  crown  the  most  perfect  pile  of 
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■*  Tite  castLed  era*  of  t^ndteDlvC* 
Fr&WQa  o*er  thi;  wide  and  wiodinr 


stone  ever  designed  by  the  ge- 
nius of  man.  It  was  a  colossal 
statue  of  gold  and  ivory,  forty 
feet  high,  and  ranked  with  that 
of  Jupiter  as  tlie  master  work  of 
the  great  Phidias. 

Standing  at  the  summit  of  the 
Parthenon,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
the  poetical  mind  of  Byron  must 
have  been  impressed  by  its  clas- 
sic surroundings.  On  one  side 
is  the  bay  of  Salamis,  the  scene 
of  the  Greeks'  glorious  victory 
over  the  fleet  of  Persia  ;  on  the 
other  are  the  heights  of  Phylae, 
seized  by  Thrasybulus  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 
In  another  direction  can  be  seen 
the  prison  of  Socrates,  the  lan- 
tern of  Diogenes,  the  Areopagus, 
or  Hill  of  Mars,  on  which  Saint 
Paul  preached,  and  the  Cephis- 
sus,  on  whose  banks  stood  Plato's 
Academy.  Below  the  Acropolis 
are  the  Temple  of  Victor>%  erect- 
ed in  commemoration  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Persians  when  they 
first  invaded  Greece,   and    the 

theater  of  Dionysus,  in  which   Demosthenes  delivered  those  masterpieces  of  eloquence 
against  Philip  of  Macedon,  which  have  placed  him  first  among  the  orators  of  the  world. 
As  Byron  looked  upon  the  scene  before  him,  he  must  have  recalled  the   Athens  of 

Miltiades,  of  Themistocles,  of  Cimon, 
of  Socrates,  and  have  seen  it  pass  un- 
der the  yoke  of  Macedon,  the  power 
of  Rome,  and  finally  the  tyranny  of 
the  Moslem.  His  fiery  hatred  of  its 
wrongs  made  his  muse  more  eloquent, 
and  inspired  some  of  his  noblest 
lines. 

The  Acropolis  has  seen  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  twenty  five  centuries  of 
eventful  history.  Originally  the  nu- 
cleus and  the  citadel  of  prehistoric 
Athens,  it  was  sacked  by  the  Per- 
sians in  the  year  of  Salamis.  Pericles 
restored  its  temples  with  trebled 
magnificence,  and  they  stood  for 
many  years  unharmed,  though  turned 
to  strange  uses.  Athene's  temple, 
the  Parthenon,  was  alternately  a 
Christian  cathedral  and  a  mosque. 
The  Erechtheum  became  first  a 
church  and  then  the  Turkish  gover- 
nor's harem.  Finally  the  Turks 
made  them  a  military  depot,  and 
from  this  came  their  ruin.  Light- 
ning struck  the  Propylaea,  and  ex- 
ploded the  iK)wder  stored  there  ;  a 
Turkish  engineer  attempted  to  put 
a  bomb  proof  roof  on  the  Erech- 
- 1  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs;  theum,  and  Crushed  the  building: 

A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand."  and    the    Parthenon   was    shattered 
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by  another  explosion  when  the  Venetians 
bombarded  the  city  in  1687. 

At  the  time  of  Byron's  visit,  the  unspeak- 
able Tiu-k  had  reduced  the  once  polished 
capital  to  a  handful  of  hovels,  inhabited  by 
a  few  thousand  wretched  people,  who 
seemed  lost  to  all  the  former  glory  of  their 
country.  Though  "Sulla  punished,  Philip 
subdued,  and  Xerxes  burned  Athens,"  the 
spirit  of  her  citizens  had  never  been  entirely 
destroyed  until  the  Moslem  fastened  his 
fanatical  hands  upon  the  classic  land.  Its 
pitiable  condition  drew  the  following  lines 
lines  from  Byron  : 


remain,  but  the  grandeur  of  the  ruin  in- 
spired Byron  to  write : 

Here  let  me  sit  upon  this  mossy  stone. 
The  marble  columns'  yet  unshaken  base. 

Here,  son  of  Saturn,  was  thy  favorite  throne, 
Mightiest  of  many  such  !    Here  let  me  trace 

The  latest  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling  place. 

It  may  not  be,  nor  e'en  can  fancy's  eye 
Restore  what  Time  has  labored  to  deface; 

Yet  these  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh. 
Unmoved  the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek 
carols  by. 

When  the  late  Leland  Stanford  visited 


m 


.j^msmi^^ 


rffWA^ 


TtiB  lomb  of  C«c>LiA  M«t«^9i. 

"  What  was  this  tower  of  stretiglh  ?    Within  ks  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  locked,  so  hid  ?— A  woman's  Krave.** 


Ancient  of  days  !    August  Athena !    Where, 
Where  are  thy   men  of  might,  thy  grand  of 

soul  ? 
Gone  glimmering  through  the  dreams  of  things 

that  were. 

First  in  the  race  that  led  to  glory's  goal, 
They  won,  and  passed  away — is  this  the  whole? 
A  school  boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour? 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise,  approach  you  here  ! 

Come,  but  molest  not  yon  defenseless  um; 
Look  on  this  spot — a  nation's  sepulcher  ! 

Abode    of  gods,   whose  shrines  no    lonjjer 
bum. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
in  whose  portico  Pericles  and  Aspasia 
walked,  that  time  seems  to  have  swept  over 
it  with  his  wing  and  not  his  scythe.  Of 
the  hundred  and  fifty  majestic  pillars  of 
the  glorious  fane  of  Olympian  Zeus— each 
of  them  nearly  sixty  feet  high— only  sixteen 


Greece,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  it  is 
said  that  he  was  so  much  impressed  by 
these  great  columns  that  he  wished  to  buy 
one  as  an  ornament  for  his  estate  at  Palo 
Alto.  Knowing  how  poor  the  Greeks  were, 
he  thought  they  would  be  tempted  to  sell  a 
block  of  old  marble  for  forty  thousand 
dollars.  He  was  extremely  surprised  to 
find  that  no  amount  of  money  would  tempt 
the  Athenians  to  part  with  their  precious 
treasures.  Fickle  as  the  winds,  inconstant 
in  all  else,  the  Athenians  prize  the  antiqui- 
ties of  their  city  with  patriotic  devotion. 
One  of  their  greatest  causes  of  hatred  for 
the  Turk  was  the  fact  that  the  Porte  per- 
mitted the  spoliation  of  the  Acropolis  by 
Lord  Elgin.  Some  of  the  most  indignant 
verses  in  " Childe  Harold"  were  called 
forth  by  this  outrage  upon  a  defenseless 
people. 
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Another  spot  that  deeply  stirred  Byron 
was  *'gray  Marathon,'*  the  narrow  plain 
beside  the  Attic  shore,  where  the  Athenians 
earned  the  brightest  laurels  of  all  their  his- 
tory by  their  victory  over  the  Persian  army 
of  Datis.  It  was  the  first  landing  on  the 
soil  of  the  Greek  mainland  of  the  barbarian 
horde  that  had  successively  overwhelmed 
the  eastern  outposts  of  Grecian  civilization. 
Their  numbers,  to  the  small  states  of  Hellas, 
must  have  seemed  so  vast  as  to  make  re- 
sistance almost  hopeless.  Not  a  city  an- 
swered the  Athenians*  urgent  appeals  for 
aid  against  the  common  foe,  save  only  the 
little  town  of  Plataea  in  Boeotia.  Mindful  of 
former  favors  from  Athens,  the  Plataeans*  full 
force,  a  thousand  armed  men,  came  running 


over  the  intervening  hills  and  joined  the 
Athenians  at  dawn  on  the  day  of  the  fight. 
Then,  led  by  the  brave  Miltiades,  the  ten 
thousand  Greek  soldiers,  chanting  their 
battle  song,  charged  upon  the  huge  army — 
fifteen  times  their  numbers — which  had  dis- 
embarked from  the  long  line  of  triremes. 
The  fate  of  Greece,  and  indeed  the  fate  of 
civilization,  was  with  that  handful  of  heroes. 
There  was  a  shock  of  meeting  hosts,  a  fierce 
hand  to  hand  struggle,  and  the  Greek  war 
cry  became  a  shout  of  triumph,  for  the  Per- 
sians broke  and  fled  to  their  ships. 

The  flying  Mede,  his  shaftless,  broken  bow; 

The  fiery  Greek,  his  red  pursuing  spear; 
Mountains  above,  earth's,  ocean's  plain  below; 

Death  in  the  front,  destruction  in  the  rear ! 


"  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ;  /^~>^  T 

And  when  Rome  falls— the  world."  Digitized  by  vjOOQl^ 
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Missolonghi,  the  Scene  of  Byron's  Death 

One  hundred  and  ninety  two  Athenians  fell 
on  that  glorious  field  ;  more  than  six  thou- 
sand Persians  perished — the  invader  was 
repulsed,  and  Greece  was  saved. 

On  his  way  from  Greece  to  Turkey,  Byron 
performed  the  ''notable  exploit"  of  swim- 
ming from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  "in  humble 
imitation,'*  as  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  "  of 
Leander,  though  I  had  no  Hero  to  welcome 
me  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hellespont." 
All  his  letters  at  this  time  mention  the  feat 
with  evident  pride.  The  distance  is  only  a 
mile,  but  the  strong  current  makes  the 
passage    difl&cult  and  dangerous,  and  the 


poet  was  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes  in  accom- 
plishing it. 

Byron  reached  Con- 
stantinople in  May , and 
spent  several  weeks 
there.  He  said:  *'  You 
might  damn  the  cli- 
mate, and  complain  of 
spleen  five  days  out  of 
seven."  In  Athens,  he 
had  found  the  weather 
**  a  perpetual  spring. 
I  never  passed  a  day," 
he  wrote,  *'  during 
eight  montlis,  without 
being  as  many  hours 
on  horseback.  Rain  is 
extremely  rare,  snow 
never  lies  on  the 
plains,  and  a  cloudy 
day  is  an  agreeable  variety. ' '  Not  all  trav- 
elers, however,  find  the  winter  climate  in 
Greece  so  pleasant. 

Byron  never  went  into  raptures  over 
"views."  He  scarcely  mentions  the  ap- 
proach to  Constantinople  through  the 
Golden  Horn,  whose  beauty  has  been  said 
to  be  worth  a  year's  travel  to  see.  He  did 
not  agree  with  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu that  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia  excelled 
St.  Paul's  in  London.  He  was  filled  with 
a  sense  of  its  associations,  w4th  the  fact  that 
all  the  Greek  emperors  from  Justinian  had 
been  crowned  there,  and   that  several  had 


"  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea." 
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been  murdered  at  its  altar.  But  he  declared 
that  •*  it  is  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
page  with  St.  Paul's  ( I  speak  like  a  Cock- 
ney ! )  "  It  was  always  the  human  interest, 
the  drama  of  life,  which  attracted  the  poet. 
He  visited  every  spot  in  Constantinople 
where  life  went  on — the  palaces,  the  serag- 
lios, the  mosques,  and  the  slave  markets. 

One  day  an   English   traveler  saw  him 
bargaining  over  a  pipe  in  a  bazaar.     He  de- 


that  may  be  tied  to  any  one  spot.  He 
needed  constant  change,  the  sight  of  pic- 
turesque and  historic  spots.  The  course  of 
his  travels,  as  Tom  Moore  said,  is  best  traced 
in  his  own  matchless  verses.  The  Rhine, 
with  its  vine  clad  slopes  crowned  by  storied 
castles,  roused  all  his  love  of  scenic  beauty, 
and  suggested  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
familiar  lines  in  the  third  canto  of  "  Childe 
Harold."     The  majesty  of  the  Alps  moved 


The  Rialto. 
"  In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more. 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier.'* 


scribes  the  poet  as  wearing  a  scarlet  coat 
richly  embroidered  with  gold.  His  features 
were  remarkably  delicate,  and  with  his 
brilliant  dress  would  have  given  him  an 
effeminate  appearance,  but  for  the  manly 
expression  in  his  fine  blue  eyes. 

Byron's  vanity  was  always  uppermost. 
While  in  Constantinople  he  attended  an 
audience  of  the  Sultan,  and  made  elaborate 
arrangements  as  to  the  place  he  desired  to 
occupy  in  the  train  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  Byron  went  back 
to  England,  where  he  remained  until  the 
separation  from  his  wife  alienated  him  from 
his  country  forever.  When  he  first  left 
home,  his  genius  was  unknown  ;  but  when 
he  said  farewell  to  England  for  the  second 
time,  he  was  probably  the  most  famous  man 
in  the  world,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Napoleon — whose  exile  began  a  year  earlier 
than  Byron's.     His  was  not  the  calm  nature 


him  no  less  deeply.  He  took  a  villa  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
crossing  every  evening  to  sit  with  his 
friends  the  Shelleys.  It  was  during  a  voy- 
age which  the  two  poets  took  around  the 
lake  that  he  wrote  **  The  Prisoner  of  Chil- 
lon."  Bad  weather  detained  them  in  a  lit- 
tle inn  at  Ouchy,  and  Byron  amused  him- 
self by  working  upon  tlie  poem. 

In  the  autunm  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
lived  for  seven  years,  and  wrote  "  Manfred," 
•♦Beppo,"  part  of  "Childe  Harold,"  "The 
Lament  of  Tasso,"  "  Mazeppa,"  his  dramas, 
and  •*  Don  Juan."  It  was  in  Venice  that 
he  began  the  fourth  canto  of  "  Childe  Har- 
old," with  the  line  which  every  tourist  has 
quoted  ever  since  : 

I  stood  in  Venice  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

It  was  his  gift  to  call  back  the  glories  of 
a  decadent  city,  to  repeople  ihe  Doge's 
Palace  and  the  Rialto  with  the  picturesque 
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The  Franciscan  Convent,  at  Which   Byron  Lived  in  Athens. 

figures  with  whom  we  associate  them — 
Antonio,  Shylock,  Jessica,  Portia,  Desde- 
mona  and  the  Moor,  Faliero  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten. 

During  all  his  seven  years  in  Italy  Byron 


spent  only  two  weeks 
in   Rome,    merely 
passed   through    Flor- 
'    "  ence,  and  did  not  visit 

-it^-^  Naples  at  all.     No  man 

'-^-^^  ^vho  really   loved   art 

would  thus   have   di- 
vided his  time   in  its 
mother      land.       The 
works  of  art  that  ap- 
pealed to  him  did  so 
entirely  through  their 
human      associations. 
"The    Dying   Gladia- 
tor," the  "  Apollo  Bel- 
videre,"     the     *'  Lao- 
coon,"  St.  Peter's,  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
the  Coliseum,  the  tomb 
of   Caecilia    Metella — 
these  inspired  him. 
Ever  and  always  he 
was  under  the  dominating  influence  of  some 
beautiful  living  woman,  to  whom  the  beau- 
ties   of  the  dead    world   were  secondary. 
Years  at  Ravenna,  months  at  Venice  and 
Pisa,  weeks  at  Leghorn,  were  all  given  to 


St.   Peter's,  the  Tiber,   and  the  Castle  of  St.    Angelo. 

*'  O  Rome,  my  countr>',  city  of  the  soul ! 
Tlie  orph.ms  of  the  heart  must  \\xn\  to  thee. 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  I " 
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such  dallying.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
passed  in  this  way  until  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion roused  him  to  a  noble  exertion  for  the 
land  which  had  first  won  his  love  and  in- 
spired his  genius.  He  told  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  at  Genoa,  a  few  days  before  sailing  for 
Greece,  that  he  had  a  presentiment  that 
he  would  die  there,  and  he  hoped  it  might 
be  in  battle.  A  soldier's  death  was  denied 
him.  His  strange  inaction  after  he  arrived 
in  Greece — lingering  in  Cephalonia,  when 


he  might  have  shared  the  glory  of  Marco 
Bozzaris,  and  at  Missolonghi  when  he  should 
have  been  leading  his  brave  Suliotes  at  the 
storming  of  the  castle  of  Lepanto — has 
never  been  fully  explained.    Nevertheless, 

O'er  the  grave  of  Childe  Harold  Greek  maidens  * 
shall  weep, 
His  name  shall  go  down  to  the  latest  of  time, 
Fame  tell  how  he  fought  for  earth's  loveliest 
clime, 

And  mercy  blot  out  all  the  rest. 

Eugene  L.  Didier. 


THREE  SONGS  OF  LOVE. 

Sing  no  sad  song  of  bygone  days 
Now  veiled  in  memory's  tearful  haze  ; 
I  would  forget  the  hopes  and  fears 
That  filled  with  pain  the  former  years  ; 
Those  flowers  are  dead,  those  suns  have  set, 
Those  joys  have  changed  to  vague  regret. 
The  love  I  crave  along  life's  way 
Is  not  the  love  of  yesterday. 

Sing  no  blithe  song  of  time  and  tide 
That  in  some  heavenly  sphere  abide  ; 
Paint  no  fair  scene  of  coming  bliss  • 
In  tender  look,  hand  clasp,  and  kiss  ; 
Those  words  sound  vain  in  ears  like  mine  ; 
Suns  may  not  rise,  stars  fail  to  shine, 
•         Birds  may  not  sing  in  boughs  above — 
Oh,  sing  not  of  tomorrow's  love. 


Sing  me  a  song,  a  happy  song. 
Full  voiced,  with  cadence  rich  and  strong; 
Gather  no  notes  from  olden  themes, 
Nor  from  the  mystic  land  of  dreams  ; 
But  sing  in  ringing  rune  and  rhyme 
The  rapture  of  the  present  time. 
Go,  past  and  future — sing,  I  pray, 
Of  love  that  lives  and  loves  today. 

Clarence  Urmy. 
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''  y  HE  election  of  county  officers  was  over 

1  in  the  little  town  of  Rolling  Fork. 
Whisky  had  flowed  as  freely  as  was 
usual  on  such  occasions,  yet  to  one  who 
knew  the  people  there  was  a  perceptible 
difference  between  this  and  the  elections  of 
previous  years. 

The  center  of  interest  on  this  occasion 
seemed  to  be  a  dry  goods  box  on  the  side- 
walk in  front  of  Garrison's  store.  Upon 
this  rude  throne  was  seated  a  man,  a  com- 
monplace looking  individual  enough,  clad 
in  blue  shirt,  and  breeches  of  *' butternut 
jeans  "  thrust  into  high  boots.  His  features 
were  not  remarkable,  if  we  except  the 
under  jaw,  which  was  firmly,  somewhat 
heavily  modeled  ;  a  pair  of  singularly  bright 
brown  eyes  and  a  set  of  white  teeth,  which 
gave  his  face  a  winning,  almost  child-like 
expression  when  he  smiled. 

"Wal,  I'm  glad  yuh  got  thur,  Cal ! '* 
cried  a  noisy  admirer,  clapping  the  occu- 
pant of  the  box  heartily  on  the  back. 
*'  Whut  we  want's  a  sheriff  ez  is  a  sheriff.'* 

Cal  accepted  the  congratulation  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  the  smile  that  made  him 
such  a  favorite  with  children. 

**  Yaas,"  drawled  a  tall,  gaunt  bystander, 
Fleming  by  name,  *'  we've  got  a  jedge  now 
't  ain't  afraid  tuh  do  his  duty,  'n*  a  sheriff 
'et's  thur  every  time.  Ef  th'  juries  don' 
scare  out,  we'll  git  th'  county  in  order  by 
nex'  'lection." 

"  Yuh  want  a  good  man  fur  jailer,  Em'- 
son,"  remarked  a  third,  addressing  the  new 
sheriff.  **Ten  tuh  one  thur'U  be  raore'r 
less  trouble  when  them  three  men  yuh  got 
now  comes  up  for  trial.  Th'  Donaldson 
boys  been  sayin*  they're  tiahred  a-waitin' 
fur  a  jury  'et'll  hang  Jake  Pusey.  An'  the 
two  Beckers — some  uh  th'  folks  down  long 
th'  crick' 11  do  wuss'n  steal  bosses.  I  reckon 
them  two's  about  th'  flower  uh  th'  flock." 

"Oh,  shucks!"  exclaimed  the  first 
speaker,  who  evidently  posed  as  a  humorist, 
**  Ike  Donaldson  ain't  th'  fus'  man  'et'shed 
his  father  shot — but  thur's  nodenyin'  them 
was  good  animiles  th'  Becker  boys  tuk  !  " 

The  crowd  laughed  appreciatively. 

Cal  Emerson  swung  himself  down  from 
his  box,  gave  his  suspenders  a  hitch  and 


prepared  for  speech,  which  usually  came 
hard  with  him. 

**  I  reckon  Fleming's  ez  good  a  man  ez 
yuh'd  fin'  fur  jailer,"  he  said  slowly,  **  'n  ez 
fur  me— I'll  do  th'  best  I  kin." 

With  which  declaration,  he  swung  himself 
around  on  his  heel  and  walked  off  down  the 
main  street  toward  the  jail,  which  was  built 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Fleming  ac- 
companied him. 

Rolling  Fork  was  the  court  house  town 
of  one  of  those  counties  of  Missouri  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  numerous  border 
tragedies  during  the  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years  following  the  war.  Juries  afraid  to 
convict,  judges  afraid  to  administer  the  law, 
sheriffs  and  under  officials  afraid  to  execute 
it — had  been  the  rule.  At  last  the  respect- 
able portion  of  the  community  had  deter- 
mined to  make  a  firm  stand  for  law  and 
order,  regardless  of  politics,  and  had  elected 
a  set  of  county  officers  of  whom  great 
things  were  expected. 

The  name  on  the  ticket  which  was  most 
discussed  was  that  of  Calvin  Emerson.  His 
years  numbered  perhaps  thirty  five.  The 
ten  immediately  preceding  his  d^but  into 
public  life  had  been  spent  on  the  frontier. 
Somewhat  ugly  rumors  of  his  doings  in  that 
locality  had  followed  him  back  to  Rolling 
Fork ;  hints  of  rude  scenes  in  which  human 
lives  had  been  lost,  and  in  which  the 
doughty  sheriff  had  participated.  How- 
ever, under  the  circumstances  the  man's 
history  was  no  drawback — rather  a  recom- 
mendation than  otherwise. 

Whatever  his  record,  sheriff  he  was  and 
determined  as  such  to  do  his  duty. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  election, 
Fleming  was  ensconced  with  his  wife  and 
household  goods  in  the  little  frame  "lean 
to "  attached  to  the  jail,  the  established 
residence  of  the  jailer,  an  arrangement 
common  enough  in  the  Southwest.  Emer- 
son had  seen  him  settled,  given  him  his  in- 
structions (the  jail  was  under  the  sheriff's 
supervision),  and  was  now  ready  to  under- 
take another  function  of  his  position — the 
collection  of  the  county  taxes.  The  circuit 
court  convened  in  two  weeks,  and  he  wished 
to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  before 
that  date. 

Accordingly,  he  started^ut  onejfine 
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morning,  mounted  on  a  spirited  little  black 
horse,  to  perform  this  somewhat  thankless 
task. 

A  little  before  sunset  he  stopped  at  the 
horse  trough  in  front  of  Martin  Shelby's 
house.  Shelby  was  a  substantial  farmer 
and  the  chief  supporter  of  the  sheriff  in  the 
recent  election.  Consequently,  Emerson 
no  sooner  drew  rein  than  he  was  greeted 
with  a  hearty — 

'*  Howdy,  Cal,  howdy  !  Won't  yuh  'light 
an'  hitch?" 

Shelby  came  out  from  the  shadow  of  the 
porch  and  advanced  toward  the  gate — a 
large,  fair,  freckled  man,  with  a  habit  of 
breathing  audibly. 

The  two  men  shook  hands  warmly. 

."Wal,  I  dunno,"  the  sheriff  said  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation.  He  came  into  the 
yard,  however,  and  was  soon  comfortably 
seated  on  the  shady  porch,  enjoying  a 
Missourian's  ideal  of  comfort — a  splint 
bottomed  chair  in  the  shade,  heels  elevated 
at  an  angle  of  forty  five,  a  plug  of  tobacco 
in  his  pocket  and  a  corncob  pipe  between 
his  teeth.  The  possible  presence  of  a  demi- 
john is  by  this  chronicler  omitted. 

A  cheerful  sound  of  chicken  fr3ringin  the 
kitchen  and  a  whiff  of  fragrant  coffee  may 
have  contributed  to  the  sheriff's  peaceful 
state  of  mind — a  peace  all  too  soon  to  be 
broken,  alas !  for  just  at  this  moment  she 
appeared  in  the  vine  wreathed  doorway. 

He  did  not  apostrophize  her  mentally  as 
Spring,  or  Morning,  or  Youth,  or  Hope,  or 
Purity,  because  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
conceal  his  ideas  under  poetical  figures,  but 
there  was  a  vague  impression  in  his  mind, 
as  she  stood  there  with  the  pale  green  vines 
drooping  about  her,  that  she  was  in  some 
way  different  from  all  the  women  he  had 
known — a  kind  of  glorified  essence  of 
womanhood,  though  he  didn't  put  it  in 
that  way  either. 

In  reality,  she  was  just  Mildred  Shelby, 
a  niece  of  his  host,  from  the  East,  spending 
the  summer  in  Missouri ; "  a  sweet,  rather 
pale,  studious  girl  of  nineteen  or  twenty. 

The  sheriff  had  seen  a  hundred  prettier 
girls,  but — and  this  is  important — he  didn't 
know  it.  He  thought  she  was  the  loveliest 
vision  that  ever  dawned  on  mortal  sight. 
He  liked  her  dress,  too — some  kind  of  blue 
stuff,  with  something  white  and  soft  at  the 
open  neck  and  wrists ;  and  it  looked  loose 
and  comfortable,  not  strained  and  tight, 
like  most  girls'  dresses.  So  he  mused  as 
he  rode  home  by  moonlight. 

Mildred  was  interested  in  him,  too,  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  the  Southwest  was 
new  to  her,  and  she  was  fond  of  discovering 


"characters" — *' types,"  we  should  say 
now — and  secondly,  this  particular  indivi- 
dual was  reputed  to  be  of  quite  the  Bret 
Harte  order  of  bad  man :  gambler  and  worse, 
but  brave  and  perfectly  trustworthy. 

She  tried  at  supper  to  draw  him  out  about 
his  adventures  in  the  far  West,  but  in  vain. 
The  sheriff  would  not  talk  of  his  past  life, 
perhaps  with  good  cause.  The  real  reason 
of  his  reticence  was,  however,  that  he  did 
not  consider  himself  good  enough  to  address 
so  pure  a  being. 

So  he  lingered  there  as  long  as  he  could 
in  decency,  gazing  with  shy  admiration  at 
Mildred's  somewhat  pale  face  when  her 
eyes  were  cast  down,  making  blundering 
answers  to  her  calmly  put  questions,  and 
actually  thrilling  with  delight  when  she 
smiled  an  acceptance  of  a  dried  scalp — a 
souvenir  of  the  Custer  fight— which  he  had 
the  temerity  to  offer  to  send  her. 

Altogether  that  was  an  evening  to 
be  remembered — by  him  as  a  blessed  lift- 
ing into  a  purer,  spiritual  atmosphere;  by 
her,  in  after  years,  with  a  strange  stirring 
of  a  nameless  emotion,  though  at  the  time 
she  had  smiled  amusedly  at  the  shy 
awkwardness  of  the  man,  and  the  dawning 
worship  in  his  eyes. 


n. 


**  If  we  can  only  get  to  the  jail  before 
the  storm  comes  !" 

The  speaker,  a  black  eyed  girl  of  eigh- 
teen, gave  a  quick  glance  at  the  small, 
brick  structure,  rising  on  the  other  side  of 
the  flat  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  then  bent  her  head  and  hastened  on 
toward  the  desired  haven. 

A  thick  blackness  was  sweeping  rapidly 
up  from  the  southwest,  the  brick  red,  omin- 
ous wind  clouds  well  in  advance.  The  air 
was  deathly  still,  save  for  an  occasional 
breath  from  the  approaching  storm  which 
raised  a  swirl  of  dust  in  the  chalky  road. 
There  was  a  faint  rumble  of  thunder  in  the 
distance.  The  crickets  had  ceased  their 
chirping. 

*•  If  we  can  only  get  to  the  jail  before  the 
storm  breaks  !"  the  girl  repeated  anxiously. 

Hep  companion,  a  girl  somewhat  older 
than  herself,  followed  the  direction  of  her 
gaze. 

"It  isn't  a  cyclone,  is  it,  Josie?"  she 
asked,  fearfully  scrutinizing  the  rolling 
clouds. 

**  Thank  Heaven,  no  !"  responded  Josie 
fervently.  *'  At  least,  I  reckon  not.  Any 
way,  there's  no  funnel  shaped  cloud  in  sight. 
They  say    that's   J,tjj^iz#J%9v^i3«3glf^«- 
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There's  a  good  deal  of  wind  in  those  red 
clouds,  though.  Let's  make  for  the  big 
hickory  and  rest  there  a  minute.  I'm  clear 
out  of  breath." 

A  moment  more  and  they  were  standing 
beneath  the  branches  of  the  gnarled  old 
tree. 

A  fierce  gust  of  wind — then  a  pause,  the 
sudden  quiet  that  precedes  a  thunder 
storm.  The  branch  babbled  on  at  their 
feet,  distinctly  audible  in  the  brooding 
silence.  Above  their  heads  a  bird  hopped 
from  one  bough  to  another,  startling  them 
by  the  slight  rustling  it  made  among  the 
leaves.  A  cricket  began  to  chirp  shrilly  in 
the  g^ass  beside  them,  then  ceased  abruptly. 

The  trees  bent  their  heads  and  whispered. 
The  low  bushes  shivered  with  dread  of  the 
coming  storm.  An  ugly  water  moccasin 
which  had  been  sunning  itself  on  a  stone 
near  them,  slipped  into  the  clear  water  and 
sought  shelter  somewhere  under  the  over- 
hanging bank. 

Another  gust !  "  The  old  trees  sighed  and 
swayed  and  yielded.  A  shriek  of  the  wind 
and  the  storm  broke  above  them.  In  an 
instant  the  air  was  full  of  flying  leaves, 
twigs,  and  dust. 

The  two  girls  dashed  out  into  the  midst 
of  the  wild  whirl,  straining  every  muscle  to 
reach  the  jail,  the  nearest  shelter.  They 
could  not  see  it  now.  It  was  barely  five 
o'clock,  but  almost  the  blackness  of  mid- 
night prevailed. 

Something  passed  them  in  the  rushing 
wind — a  horseman  flying  toward  the  little 
town  which  lay  beyond  the  jail.  They  had 
not  heard  the  horse's  tread  in  the  roaring 
of  the  wind  in  the  trees. 

"Who  was  it,  Josie?"  panted  Mildred, 
without  relaxing  her  pace. 

'*  Cal  Emerson,"  replied  the  other,  in  the 
same  tone — **  the  sheriff." 

Mildred  pressed  on,  wondering  if  it  was 
only  the  greenish  glare  of  the  lightning 
that  made  the  sheriff's  face  so  ghastly. 

Her  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  evening  at 
her  uncle's  when  she  had  first  seen  Emer- 
son. Her  aunt  had  discovered  him  approach- 
ing, and  called  her  to  the  window,  and  Mil- 
dred, woman-like,  had  peeped  between  the 
curtains  once  or  twice,  full  of  ciuiosity 
about  the  much  discussed  new  sheriff. 

Seated  there  in  the  shady  porch,  pipe  in 
hand,  his  glance  resting  idly  on  one  of  her 
small  cousins  who  had  captured  the  guest's 
pistol  and  was  taking  squinting  aim  at  a 
blue  jay  on  the  fence,  Emerson's  face  had 
worn  an  expression  of  easy  good  humor. 
Later,  at  supper,  when  he  would  so  far  for- 
get the   constraint  of  her  presence  as  to 


smile  for  a  moment  at  some  remark  of 
Shelby's,  there  was  an  almost  child-like 
candor  and  open  heartedness  upon  his 
countenance. 

Now  his  features  were  locked  into  a  cold 
rigidity,  and  his  eyes — well,  if  a  man  has 
ever  looked  at  you  along  the  barrel  of  a 
loaded  Winchester,  you  know  the  gleam  in 
the  sheriff's  eyes. 

With  some  such  thoughts  turning  in  her 
brain,  and  a  growing  sense  of  dread,  fore- 
boding— she  scarcely  knew  what — oppress- 
ing her,  she  hastened  on.  She  half  wished 
Emerson  had  seen  them  and  stopped — not 
that  there  was  any  danger  which  he  could 
avert,  but  in  some  way  his  presence  brought 
something  of  confidence,  a  vague  feeling  of 
protection. 

At  last  the  jail !  A  patch  of  red  lamp 
light  as  the  door  of  tlie  'Mean  to"  was 
thrown  open  and  the  two  girls  stumbled 
across  the  threshold.  Half  way  across  the 
flat  the  first  heavy  shower  had  caught  them, 
and  their'  light  summer  dresses  were  now 
thoroughly  drenched. 

**  Oh,  Mrs.  Fleming!"  cried  Josie,  drop- 
ping into  a  chair.  "  We're  just  worn  out ! 
The  storm  caught  us  on  the  other  side  of 
the  branch  at  the  big  hickory,  and  we've 
run  every  step  of  the  way,  and  Mildred — oh, 
this  is  Miss  Shelby,  Mr.  Shelby's  niece  from 
Philadelphia,  Mrs.  Fleming." 

The  jailer's  wife,  a  buxom,  good  looking 
woman  of  forty,  acknowledged  the  intro- 
duction with  a  smile,  a  murmur  of  welcome, 
and  a  vigorous  shake  of  the  hand. 

**  I'm  afraid  Mildred  won't  have  a  very 
good  opinion  of  Rolling  Fork,"  Josie  con- 
tinued. *'  She  came  into  town  yesterday  to 
spend  a  week  with  me,  and  yesterday  it  was 
so  hot  we  almost  melted,  and  today  this 
storm  came  up " 

**  Well,  I  declaiah!"  interpolated  Mrs. 
Fleming,  cordially  placing  chairs  for  her 
guests  beside  the  kitchen  stove.  "  Ef  yuh 
ain't  ez  wet  ez  sop !  Jes'  put  yuh  feet  up 
on  th'  he'rth  in  th'  hot  ashes  !  Thet'll  dry 
*em  out." 

She  stopped  and  opened  the  oven  door, 
letting  out  an  odor  of  hot  corn  bread. 

••  Yuh  might  ez  well  mek  up  jruh  min's 
tuh  stay  tuh  suppuh,"  she  went  on,  clink- 
ing the  dishes  as  she  began  to  set  the  table. 
*'  This  hyuh  storm  ain't  going  to  let  up 
soon." 

She  paused  in  one  of  her  trips  from  the 
pantry  to  the  table  to  listen  to  the  wind, 
then  turned  to  them  with  shining  eyes — 
good,  hospitable  soul.  Guests  were  rare  at 
the  jail. 

**  We  might  have  declined^  ^gu  hadn't 
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given  us  a  whiff  of  your  com  bread,  Mrs. 
Fleming,**  said  Josie,  laughing. 

**Shuh,*'  replied  the  hostess  modestly. 
•*  *F  I'd  a*  known  yuh  was  comin*,  ynh 
might  a'  hed  sompin  fit  tuh  eat,  but  sech  ez 
♦tis " 

She  made  an  inviting  gesture,  and  they 
sat  down  around  the  table,  Mildred  enjoy- 
ing the  scene  intensely — the  homely  little 
room,  with  its  elegance  in  the  way  of  china 
vases  and  tidies  ;  enjoying,  too,  the  sense  of 
being  snugly  housed  from  the  storm  howl- 
ing without 

The  wind  pushed,  pushed,  with  a  strange, 
almost  sentient  insistence,  against  the 
frail  walls  of  the  little  dwelling.  It  was  as 
though  some  storm  giant  had  laid  his  huge 
shoulder  to  it  with  the  savage  intention  of 
demolishing  it.  You  could  almost  hear  his 
rough  garments  rustle,  as  he  diminished  the 
pressure,  then  bent  his  fierce  head  for  an- 
other trial. 

Something  of  all  this  Mildred  thought,  as 
she  sat  gazing  unseeing  above  her  hostess' 
head.  It  was  mingled  in  her  consciousness 
with  dim  perceptions  of  the  objects  that 
immediately  surrounded  her  —  the  hair 
wreath  on  the  opposite  wall,  an  oval  fiame 
containing  Washington  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family. 

And  yet,  through  the  commonplaceness 
of  thp  scene  and  the  conversation,  Mildred's 
nerves  thrilled  with  a  sense  of  something 
tragic,  ominous.  She  started  when  a  door 
communicating  with  the  jail  opened,  let- 
ting in  a  breath  of  cooler  air  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  brick  building. 

It  was,  however,  only  Fleming  who 
entered,  bearing  a  basket  containing  the 
prisoners*  dishes.  Josie  greeted  him  plea- 
santly— every  one  knew  every  one  else  in 
Rolling  Fork  in  those  days — ^and  his  wife 
introduced  Mildred. 

•*  Who  is  there  in  jail  now,  Mr.  Flem- 
ing?" asked  Josie,  with  the  laudable  desire 
of  making  conversation,  as  their  host  seated 
himself  at  the  table. 

*•  Thur's  Jake  Pusey — ^he's  th'  main  one 
jes'  now,"  Fleming  was  beginning,  when 
Mildred  interrupted. 

**  What !  That  man  who  murdered  old 
Mr.  Donaldson?"  she  asked,  shuddering. 

**Yaas,  miss,"  replied  Fleming.  '*He 
was  tried  agin  this  circ'it  court — yistiddy, 
in  fac' — but  his  lawyers  got  'im  a  new 
trial.  They  jes*  tryin*  tuh  gain  time. 
They'll  'quit  *im  in  th*  end,  but  this  hyahr 
jury*s  mos'  afraid  tuh  do  it,  I  reckon. 
They  do  say  't  mebbe  thur*ll  be  trouble,  but 
I  dunno  Thur  ain*t  been  a  lynchin'  fur 

three  'r  foahr  yeahrs  now.     Ole  man  Don- 


aldson's boys  was  in  town  th'  day  uh  th' 
trial ;  said  they  was  tiahred  a-waitin',  er 
some  sech  stuff.  I  don't  tek  much  stock  in 
'em  myse'f.  'F  they  'd  a'  hed  much  grit, 
Jake  Pusey'd  nev'  been  put  in  jail  't  all. 
They'd  a'  jes'  settled  it  among  'emselves." 

He  paused  and  took  a  mouthful  of  biscuit, 
while  the  girls  gazed  at  him  in  horror. 

**  Law,  Jem,"  remarked  his  wife  placidly, 
apportioning  the  pie  with  mathematical 
precision,  **yuh  hedn't  oughtuh  say  that. 
Jes'  look  at  th*  trouble  thet's  come  f'om 
th'  Slickers's  feud.  Why,  them  Slickers 
'n'  th'  Rays  togethuh's  lost  'z  many 's  thirty 
men  in  th'  las'  ten  yeahs,  I  reckon,  *n'  thet 
all  stahted  'th  jes*  one  murder." 

**  Thet*s  so,"  Fleming  assented.  •*  Thur 
is  danguhr  *f  stahrtin*  a  feud.  Yaas,  that's 
a  fac*.  Down  in  Tennessee,  whur  her  folks 
come  f*um  *' — indicating  his  wife — '*  they're 
great  fur  feuds.  I  dunno  but  yuh  los'  three 
*r  foahr  cousins  yuhrse'f  ?" 

This  inquiringly. 

His  wife  nodded. 

* 'Two  cousins 'n'm'  uncle,"  she  amended. 
**  Begun  'th  hawg  stealin'." 

A  sudden  noise  at  the  door  interrupted 
the  conversation  at  this  point — a  sound  like 
a  heavy  body  falling  against  it,  a  frightened 
dog,  perhaps,  seeking  shelter  from  the  wild 
weather  without. 

The  three  women  started.  Fleming  softly 
pushed  back  his  chair  and  stood  listening. 

Again  !  A  heavy  hand  swept  across  the 
panel  now,  and  a  hoarse  voice  seemed  to  be 
muttering  excitedly  an  entreaty  for  ad- 
mission. 

Fleming  slowly  crossed  the  room  and 
drew  the  bolt,  to  let  in  a  wild,  half  clad 
figure,  panting  with  exhaustion  and  super- 
stitious terror  of  the  night  and  the  storm — 
an  intensely  black  negro,  whose  ill  smelling 
rags  dripped  audibly  in  the  silence  that  fol- 
lowed his  entrance ;  Gabe,  a  poor,  half 
witted  fellow  who  "did chores"  about  the 
livery  stable. 

•'  Fo'  Gawd,  Mist'  Fleming,  yuh  bettah 
git  rady  !"  he  gasped,  his  yellow  eyeballs 
almost  starting  from  their  sockets.  •*  Don- 
aldson boys  was  in  town  dis  eb'nin*  *n'  Ike 
he  declah  Jake  Pusey 's  gottuh  swing  dis 
night  r' 

Gabe  paused  and  dropp>ed  limply  against 
the  wall,  his  head  drooping,  his  collapsed 
chest  laboring  for  breath. 

*•  Oh,  come,  Gabe  !  How  much  uh  thet 
'd  yuh  dream?"  asked  Fleming  incredu- 
lously, by  way  of  reassuring  the  trembling 
women. 

"  Ain't  dream  none  uv  it!     Ain't  dream 

none  uv  it !"  vociferated  the  negro.,. .  ..^ 
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Then  he  explained  hurriedly  that  from 
the  loft  where  he  slept  over  the  livery  stable, 
he  had  heard  enough  of  a  muttered  conver- 
sation between  .  Ike  Donaldson  and  one  of 
his  followers  to  be  assured  that  an  attack 
was  to  be  made  on  the  jail  that  night.  The 
two  men  had  entered  the  stable  from  a  rear 
door  opening  on  an  alley,  and  had  remained 
for  some  time,  thus  keeping  the  negro  a 
prisoner  in  the  loft.  As  soon  as  the  men 
had  departed,  he  had  gone  in  roundabout 
ways  in  search  of  the  sheriff,  whom  he  had 
not  succeeded  in  finding.  He  had  feared  to 
approach  the  jail  as  long  as  daylight  lasted 
lest  he  might  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the 
attacking  party,  and  so  had  lingered  in  the 
woods  skirting  the  town  till  night  closed  in. 

**  Dey*s  a  whole  passel  uh  men  comin' 
up  de  ribber  road,  Ike  Donaldson  wid  *um. 
I  dun  slip  down  troo  de  ole  railroad  cut  *r  I 
wouldn't  uh  got  hyuh  *t  all.  Dey's  men 
scat'd  all  'round  troo  de  wood's,  'n'  I  reckon 
dey  done  sot  gyahds  on  all  de  roads  by  dis 
time." 

Fleming's  face  grew  grave. 

"So  Emerson's  not  in  town  !"  he  solil- 
oquized. **  D'yuh  know  whur  he's  likely 
tub  be,  Gabe?" 

**  Dunno,  suh.  Done  saddle  'is  hawse 
f'ini  dis  mawnin'.  Gimme  quahtah  'n'  rid 
off." 

"Oh,  /know  where  he  is!"  cried  Josie, 
with  a  sudden  flash  of  recollection.  "At 
least,  he  can't  be  far  away.  And  I  just  bet 
he  knows  something's  up !  Don't  you  re- 
member how  excited  he  looked,  Mildred?" 
And  she  poured  out  the  story  of  their  brief 
encounter  in  the  storm  an  hour  before. 

"Good  Gawd!  Why  ain't  he  hyahr?" 
groaned  the  jailer,  pacing  excitedly  back 
and  forth.  "  They'll  head  'im  off  shore  'f 
he  tries  tuh  git  hyahr  now." 

•*Ikin  fin'  'im,  suh,"  the  negro  inter- 
rupted eagerly.  *'  I  kin  fin'  'im,  'n*  yuh 
kin  trus'  Mist'  Em 'son  tuh  git  liyah.  He's 
tuh  fond  uh  shootin'  tuh  miss  a  scrap  !" 

He  rolled  his  head  and  chuckled  at  some 
memory  of  his  hero's  prowess,  then  slunk 
out  into  the  darkness  and  rapidly  falling 
rain. 

**  Yaas,  he'll  come,"  muttered  Fleming 
to  himself.  **  Cal  Emerson's  al'ays  thur  'r 
thurabouts,"  he  continued,  with  rapidly 
clearing  brow.  *'  An'  it's  mos*  gin'rally 
thurP^  he  concluded,  with  a  brief  laugh. 

III. 

Half  an  hour  later  found  the  lower  story 
of  the  jail  pretty  well  barricaded.  It  con- 
tained two  doors,  one  leading  into  the  **  lean 


to,'*  the  other  opening  upon  the  road  to 
town.  The  whole  ground  floor  consisted  of 
but  one  large  room,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  passage  in  which  was  the  staircase. 
This  was  partitioned  off  at  one  end. 

Both  the  doors  were  guarded  with  stout 
iron  bars.  In  addition,  all  the  heavy  furni- 
ture in  the  house  had  been  piled  against 
the  main  entrance.  Two  or  three  guns 
and  as  many  pistols  lay  ready  loaded  on  a 
table. 

Mrs.  Fleming  was  bustling  about,  dis- 
tributing ammunition  as  nonchalantly  as 
though  engaged  in  the  most  ordinary  house- 
hold task.  Josie  paced  up  and  down,  with 
heightened  color  and  flashing  eyes.  Mildred 
sat,  or  rather  lay,  pale  and  quiet,  in  a  rude 
armchair. 

It  had  been  found  impossible  to  send  the 
girls  home.  An  attempted  sortie  had  been 
met  with  a  stem 

**  Halt !  No  one  to  leave  the  jail  tonight!" 
issuing  from  the  darkness. 

A  death-like  silence  reigned.  Not  a  sound 
came  from  the  cells  up  stairs.  The  prisoners 
were  waiting  in  sullen  silence — for  what, 
they  only  knew  too  well. 

There  had  been  rumors  of  trouble  in  the 
air  for  days,  but  Fleming,  tised  to  such 
talk,  had  disregarded  them.  His  wards, 
more  vitally  interested,  had  not  treated 
them  so  lightly.  Their  lives  of  late  had 
passed  in  a  state  of  terrible  expectancy. 

Half  an  hour  dragged  by.  Still  no  sign 
of  the  mob's  approach.  Such  attacks  were 
not  usually  made  before  midnight,  but  as  the 
storm  favored  an  expedition  of  this  nature, 
the  unwelcome  visitors  might  be  expected 
sooner. 

At  last !  A  slight  rattling  at  the  door  ; 
some  one  trying  the  fastenings  cautiously. 

Fleming  stalked  across  the  floor  and 
raised  the  heavy  bar,  the  women  waiting  in 
horrified  silence.  It  was  Emerson  who 
stepped  into  the  room. 

His  blue  shirt,  drenched  by  the  rain, 
clung  close  to  his  broad  chest  and  the  fine 
curves  of  his  back!  As  he  clapped  the  door 
to  behind  him  and  looked  around  the  room 
with  a  smile  which  revealed  his  white  teeth 
— erect,  alert,  agile — ^his  strong,  brown  face 
alight  with  determination  and  courage,  he 
might  have  served  as  model  for  some  con- 
testant in  the  Oljmipian  games.  In  the  im- 
perfect light  he  looked  ten  years  less  than 
his  real  age.  Deadly  peril  is  a  fountain  of 
5routh  to  such  men. 

"Wall,  old  man,  I'm  hyahr,"  he  re- 
marked cheerfully  to  Fleming. 

Then  an  unexpected  sight  met  his  eyes — 
a  slight  girl  in  a  M«^  jo^^^jg^lj^ 
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him,  shining  eyes  and  parted  lips  smiling 
an  eager  welcome.  Hope  had  awakened  in 
her  heart  at  the  first  sound  of  the  sheriff's 
manly,  confident  voice.  All  the  danger 
was  past,  now  that  he  had  come.  He 
would  save  them. 

**  In  the  name  of '* 

Emerson  almost  staggered  with  surprise. 

**  How*d^«A  git  hyahr  ?•*  he  asked  finally. 

"Storm  druv  *um  in,**  explained  Flem- 
ing laconically. 

Mildred  had  turned  away  and  thrown 
herself  into  a  chair  with  a  groan.  She  had 
looked  upon  him  as  her  deliverer,  but  the 
consternation,  the  swift  fear  for  her,  which 
had  leaped  into  his  eyes  as  they  alighted 
upon  her  face,  were  unmistakable. 

**  An*  how*d  yuh  git  in  ?  Thet*s  th*  ques- 
tion !  **  she  heard  Mrs.  Fleming  break  in. 
*  *  They've  set  gyahds  all  *round,  ain*t  they  ?  *  * 

**  Yaas,**  replied  the  sheriff,  recovering 
himself  with  an  effort.  **Gabe  brought 
me  *round  by  th*  cut,  *n*  I  came  up  through 
the  floor  of  the  lean  to.  Yuh  better  *tend 
tub  thet  loose  board.** 

The  jailer  and  his  wife  left  the  room  to  do 
so.  Josie  accompanied  them.  Action  of 
any  kind  would  relieve  this  dread  monotony 
of  waiting. 

The  place  was  very  quiet.  Mildred  had 
returned  to  her  chair,  placed  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  each  door. 

Emerson  stood  near  the  table,  narrowly 
examining  the  trigger  of  one  of  his  pistols. 
From  time  to  time  he  glanced  at  his  soli- 
tary companion.  Once  or  twice  she  shiv- 
ered, as  with  a  sudden  realization  of  her 
danger,  but  made  no  other  sign. 

**  Yuh  ain*t  got  a  piece  uh  soft  cloth  uh 
any  kind  about  yuh,  have  yuh,  miss?**  he 
said  finally,  blowing  some  invisible  particle 
of  dust  from  the  shining  barrel  of  a  six 
shooter. 

He  spoke  merely  to  distract  the  girPs 
attention  from  her  own  position,  she  seemed 
in  such  a  paralysis  of  dread.  She  looked 
up,  her  gaze  vague  as  that  of  a  sleep  walker. 
Trembling,  she  handed  him  a  little  em- 
broidered handkerchief. 

**  It*s  too  good,  miss.  I  might  spoil  it,** 
he  demurred. 

**  Oh,  no  !  **  she  murmured  faintly.  **  It 
doesn't  matter.*' 

He  took  the  handkerchief  in  his  large 
hand  almost  reverently.  After  dusting  the 
hammer  of  a  gun  with  it,  he  placed  it,  ap- 
parently in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  blue  flannel  shirt. 

Mildred  sat  still,  impassive  and  pale,  in 
the  arm  chair. 

Emerson  cleared  his  throat  uneasily  and 


glanced  toward  her.  Her  eyes  were  closed. 
She  was  evidently  waiting  in  strained  sus- 
pense for  the  attack.  **  I  don't  want  tuh 
scare  yuh,  miss,"  he  began  at  last,  ''but 
it's  jest  ez  well  tuh  tell  yuh  what  tuh  do  'n 
case  anythin'  happens." 

He  coughed  apologetically  behind  his 
hand. 

**  Course,  mebbe  th'  boys  won'  come,  but 
t  sorter  think  they  will,"  he  continued. 
**Now,  when  they  come  in — ^at  thet  door 
mos'  likely" — indicating  the  main  en- 
trance— **  they'll  mek  fur  them  stairs,  fur, 
of  course,  what  they're  after's  th'  prisoners. 
Fleming  'n'  me' 11  be  at  th'  door  when  they 
come,  an',  'f  they  git  in"  (that  "if" 
was  a  gentle  prevarication)  *•  we'll  mek  our 
nex'  stand  at  th'  foot  uh  th'  stairs,  so  'f  yuh 
stand  over  hyahr  yuh'll  be  pretty  safe. 
WeHl  draw  th'  fire  natchally — Fleming  'n' 
me,  I  mean.  An'  I'd  sed  down  on  th*  floor, 
ef  I's  you.  Fleming  an'  me — we'll  be 
shootin'  yuh  way,  yuh  see — we'll  aim  high. 
Thur  won'  be  much  danger.  Th'  men 
wouldn't  hurt  yuh  a-purpose — unless  some 
uv'm  happen  tuh  be  drunk,"  he  added 
under  his  breath. 

Mildred  nodded  dumbly,  in  token  that 
she  was  listening. 

*'  'N  case  any  uv'm  do  trouble  jruh,  use 
this  on*m." 

He  produced  a  little  ivory  handled  pistol; 
just  the  thing  for  a  lady,  as  he  fondly 
thought. 

Mildred  shuddered. 

"Oh,  I  couldn't!  I  couldn't!  I'd 
rather  die  than — hurt — any  one  !  "  she 
gasped,  pushing  it  aside. 

**  Now,  I  reckon  thet's  so ! "  he  ejacu- 
lated admiringly.  **  I  reckon  it'd  all  upset 
yuh  tuh  shoot  anybody.  Thet  jes*  shows 
th'  diffunce  in  folks." 

He  continued  to  ruminate  upon  Uiis 
topic  until  Fleming  and  his  wife  and  Josie 
returned. 

"Where'd  we  better  put  th'  women, 
Emerson?  "  asked  the  jailer  abruptly. 

"Over  thar,  /  say,"  replied  the  sheriff, 
indicating  the  end  of  the  room  farthest 
from  the  stairs.     "  Th'  fight'U  be  hyahr.'' 

He  planted  his  cowhide  boot  on  the 
bottom  stair  step. 

"/'af  say,  put'm  in  th'  lean  to,  but  th' 
boys  might  set  it  a-fire,"  said  Fleming. 
*•  I  reckon  yuhr  way's  th'  bes'." 
•  Mrs.  Fleming  arranged  the  two  girls  in  a 
comer,  as  the  men  directed,  and  deposited 
her  own  ample  proportions  beside  them. 
Emerson  and  Fleming  set  up  a  barricade, 
consisting  of  a  bureau  and  some  bags  of 
meal,  in  front  of  tl^^^^  by  VjUU^IC 
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There  was  an  interval  of  silence  so  pro- 
found that  they  could  hear  £merson*s  watch 
tick.  He  was  standing  close  beside  the 
door,  his  ear  to  the  crack. 

*•  They're  a  comin',**  he  remarked  laconi- 
cally. 

He  placed  his  rifle  in  a  loophole  beside 
the  door. 

•*  Will^A  parley  with  'm  »r  sh*ll  I?'»  he 
asked,  turning  to  Fleming. 

**  Yuh  better,  I  reckon,"  was  the  reply. 
*'  I  couldn't  mek  *m  hyahr."        , 

•♦  All  right !  Stop,  though  !  Yuh  better 
go,  'cause  they'll  mek  th'  rush  soon's  yuh 
tell  'm  they  kain't  hev  th*  keys.  I'm 
stronger' n  yuh  ;  I  better  be  reception  com- 
mittee." 

He  chuckled  at  his  own  witticism. 

Fleming  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  grated 
window  of  an  empty  cell  on  the  second  floor. 

As  he  opened  the  heavy  door  at  the  head 
of  the  stairway  the  prisoners'  voices  could 
be  heard — hoarse  cries,  mingled  with  im- 
precations, prayers,  sobbing. 

The  footfalls  of  the  approaching  mob  had 
aroused  the  poor  wretches  to  the  keenest 
sense  of  their  danger. 

*•  Fur  God's  sake,  give  us  gfuns,  Fleming! 
Don'  leave  us  hyahr  to  be  shot  like  dawgs!" 
cried  one. 

*•  Shot !"  growled  another  voice.  "Thur's 
no  sech  luck.  Hangin's  what  weHl  git,  'f 
they  don'  bum  th'  jail  'n'  roast  us  'live." 

It  was  the  murderer  who  spoke.  He  ended 
with  a  defiant  laugh. 

Another  prayed — ceaselessly,  monoto- 
nous! y^rouched  in  a  comer  of  his  cell,  his 
eyes  fixed  in  an  unseeing  glare  on  the  door 
through  which  his  fate  would  shortly  enter. 
He  was  a  negro  awaiting  trial  for  larceny. 

In  the  corner  cell,  away  from  the  entrance, 
was  confined  a  mere  boy;  slight,  fair  haired, 
blue  eyed.  At  intervals  he  threw  his  weight 
against  the  door,  beating  desperately  upon 
the  strong  bars. 

The  other  two  prisoners,  the  horse  thieves, 
preserved  a  grim  silence.  To  all  five — 
listening,  waiting — was  borne  the  low  mur- 
mur of  voices,  as  the  mob,  that  grim 
avenger,  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  In  dead 
silence,  the  concourse  halted  in  front  of  the 
jail  building. 

The  mob  !  In  that  word  lay  the  element 
of  terror.  Any  one  of  the  prisoners  would 
have  taken  his  chances,  calmly  at  least,  with 
almost  any  jury  chosen  from  its  ranks,  un- 
supported by  the  rest,  and  would  have  stood 
some  reasonable  chance  of  meeting  with 
justice ;  but  to  appeal  to  this  mass  of 
humanity,  hardly  human,  with  its  thirst  for 
blood  aroused ! 


A  mob  has  neither  justice,  which  is  a 
masculine  attribute,  nor  pity,  which  is 
feminine.  It  is  neuter;  an  awful  monster, 
a  Thing. 


IV. 


Filming,  at  an  upper  window,  faced  this 
monster,  his  gaunt  figure  and  almost  death- 
like face  thrown  into  strong  relief  by  a 
sudden  glare  of  lightning.  That  flash  was 
almost  the  last  farewell  rocket  of  the  de- 
parting storm.  The  thunder  which  followed 
sullenly  rolled  itself  out  of  hearing  among 
the  hills  over  the  river.  The  fresh  night 
wind  awoke  and  parted  the  thin  clouds  high 
in  the  heavens,  revealing  the  silvery  moon, 
drifting  across  the  bare,  blue  space,  like 
some  great  white  flower,  wafted  perhaps 
from  the  Elysian  fields.  A  few  stars 
sparkled  in  her  wake,  diamonds  dropped  by 
the  celestial  queen,  or,  let  us  say,  dew  drops 
shaken  from  that  pure,  floating  blossom. 

The  muddy  flat,  the  somewhat  rugged 
hills  that  bounded  it,  even  the  rough  brick 
walls  of  the  jail,  took  on  a  certain  weird, 
poetic  charm  in  the  streaming,  white  light. 
Only  the  human  element  showed,  an  ugly 
blot,  on  the  gleaming,  white  road. 

Three  hundred  men,  perhaps — there  were 
others  scattered  through  the  town  to  arrest 
any  unwary  citizen  who  should  appear  in 
the  streets — three  hundred  men  of  whom 
twenty,  it  might  be,  realized  the  magnitude 
of  the  offense  they  were  about  to  commit. 
Of  the  irresponsible  majority,  some  were 
urged  on  by  personal  feelings — revenge, 
spite,  and  a  hundred  even  smaller  vices — 
while  many  joined  the  mob  as  much  to  see 
"what  was  goin'  on"  as  for  any  deeper 
reason.  Whatever  the  motive,  there  they 
were,  a  swarm  of  dark  figures,  some  on 
horseback,  some  afoot,  halted  determinedly 
in  the  road  in  front  of  the  jail. 

All  were  masked  in  some  haphazard 
fashion,  one  dmnken  maniac  coquetting 
with  a  lady's  black  lace  veil,  which  de- 
pended from  his  dilapidated  hat,  seeking  to 
win  fame  among  his  companions  by  the 
nonchalance  of  his  behavior  on  so  moment- 
ous an  occasion.  As  he  became  somewhat 
boisterous,  a  neighbor  struck  him  a  power- 
ful blow  on  the  shoulder,  causing  him  to 
reel  in  his  saddle. 

**  Keep  still,  kain't  yuh  ?  "  muttered  this 
rough  disciplinarian.  "  Don't  yuh  hyahr 
th'  cap'n  talkin' ?" 

The  joker  subsided,  partially  sobered  by 
the  blow. 

A  horse  in  the  van  of  the  crowd  sprang 
forward  with  a  snort,  at  the  prick  of  his 
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master's  spur,  and  took  up  a  position  a  few 
yards  in  advance  of  the  packed  mass  of 
humanity  in  the  road.  They  stood  out, 
horse  and  rider,  a  clear  silhouette  in  the 
moonlight. 

Fleming  scrutinized  them  sharply  from 
his  post  of  observation.  A  look  of  recogni- 
tion came  into  his  black  eyes,  an  expression 
of  relief  also.  Mystery  is  always  terrible. 
There  is  a  certain  melancholy  satisfaction 
in  positively  knowing  even  the  name  of 
one's  executioner.  Then  his  eyes  wandered 
over  the  crowd  with  a  kind  of  impersonal 
curiosity  born  of  despair. 

*•  Jailer  !*'  came  the  summons  from  "  the 
cap'n,'*  the  man  whom  he  had  identified. 

Fleming  brought  his  gaze  to  a  focus 
again  upon  the  figure  of  the  leader.  No, 
there  was  no  mistake.  No  mask  could  dis- 
guise that  huge  bulk  and  harsh  voice. 

'*  Ike  Donaldson,  thet's  a  fac*,*'  he  said  to 
himself  in  the  triumphant  tone  of  one  who 
has  had  a  pet  theory  confirmed. 

Then  aloud — 

*•  What's  wanted?''. 

•'  Deliver  the  keys  uh  th'  jail." 

A  confirmatory  nmrmur  from  the  mob. 

'*  Throw  the  keys  down  'r  bring  'um,  'n' 
yuh  won'  be  tetched.  Refuse,  'n'  we'll  hev 
*um  anyhow." 

There  was  a  pause.    Then — 

*•  Who  is  it  yuh  want? "  asked  Fleming 
apathetically. 

*•  Jake  Pusey,"  replied  the  stem  voice  of 
the  leader.  He  spoke  with  the  authority 
and  solemnity  of  a  judge. 

'*  The  whole  damn  lot.  Let's  mek  a  clean 
sweep!"  cried  another,  the  jester  before 
mentioned,  hoarse  with  drink  and  thirst  of 
blood. 

A  minority  of  the  crowd  echoed  this  cry 
with  a  wild  yell,  sudden  and  sharp,  dead 
silence  ensuing. 

Fleming  spoke. 

**It's  no  go,"  he  said  simply,  and  turn- 
ing, left  the  grating. 

Courage  of  an  exalted  order.  And  yet  the 
only  spoken  commendation  came  from  the 
lips  of  Jake  Pusey,  leaning  with  seeming 
carelessness  against  his  cell  door.     He  said, 

**  Bully  for  yuh,  Fleming  !" 

*  *  *  * 

The  four  watchers  in  the  lower  story  of 
the  jail  heard  Fleming  descending  the 
creaking  stairs. 

"'Tain't  no  common  mob,  Cal,"  he  re- 
marked to  the  sheriff  in  an  undertone. 
•*Thur's  five  hundred  uv'm  'f  thur's  one, 
'n'  half  uv'm  full  uh  whisky.  The  Lawd 
knows  I  ain't  no  coward,  but  it's  no  use 
lettin'  'um  kill  ten  people  'stid  uh  five." 


The  sheriff  laid  his  ear  against  the  door. 
The  mob  was  planning  an  attack  in  com- 
parative quiet  He  raised  his  head  and  saw 
Mildred  coming  toward  him,  her  face  white, 
her  eyes  shining  with  excitement.  A  sud- 
den anguish  seized  the  man.  Surrender 
would  mean  safety  for  this  girl,  who  had 
wrought  upon  his  feelings  so  strongly — re- 
sistance, probable  death  to  her,  certain 
death  to  him.  As  for  three  of  the  five 
wretches  above  stairs,  they  deserved  death. 

Her  voice  roused  him. 

**  Have  they  come  ?"  she  asked,  in  sharp, 
strained  tones. 

For  some  time  she  had  been  but  half  con- 
scious of  her  surroundings. 

**  Yes,"  he  said  simply. 

Then,  seizing  the  girl's  arm,  he  went  on, 
almost  roughly, 

*•  Look  hyar " 

He  paused,  his  eyes  blazing  with  a  terrible 
excitement,  and  swept  thcf  great  drops  of 
perspiration  from  his  brow  with  a  shaking 
hand.  His  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth.  Then  it  seemed  to  him  that  some- 
thing cracked  in  the  center  of  his  brain,  the 
blood  rushed  back  to  his  heart,  and  he  went 
on — his  utterance  thick,  his  tongfue  almost 
refusing  to  form  the  words  that  so  belied 
his  nature. 

**  Ef  Fleming  gives  up  the  keys — we're — 
all  right.  He'll  do  it— 'f  I  say  so— 'n'  let 
them  five  up  stairs — tek  thur  chances.  Ef 
he  don' — give'm  th'  keys — it's  death  tuh  all 
uv  us.  Now — ^th'  question  is — what  sh'll — 
I  do?" 

He  awaited  her  answer.  There  was  a  red 
mist  before  his  eyes.  His  head  seemed 
bursting. 

**  Oh,  I — I — "  she  gasped  in  a  weak,  ter- 
ror stricken  voice. 

A  vision  of  the  unseen  mob  came  into  her 
whirling  brain. 

**  Oh,  yes  !  yes !"  she  cried  incoherently, 
"  Give  them  to  them  and  save  us." 

There  was  another  pause. 

*'  Save  yourself,"  she  urged  ;  **  you  will 
be  killed." 

Then  his  rigid  muscles  relaxed.  His 
features  regained  something  of  their  usual 
expression  of  careless  good  nature.  He 
hitched  up  his  trousers  in  quite  his  every 
day  manner,  and  laughed  quietly.  Unwit- 
tingly she  had  struck  the  wrong  note.  Cow- 
ard he  was  not. 

**  Oh,  I  don'  matter  much,  I  reckon,"  he 
said  ;  *' better  git  behin'  that  bureau  agin." 

He  strode  back  to  his  post,  the  glory  of  a 
transfiguration  upon  him. 

It  was  weakness  to  dream  of  leaving  the 
decision  to  her,  but  ^j^^i^^^^j^q^fj^^^Jf^. 
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And  she  had  seemed  to  care  for  his  fate. 
«  «  «  « 

A  rush,  a  crash,  a  wild  yell ! 

The  door  was  down  ! 

The  animal  heat  and  scent  of  fifty  human 
bodies,  streaming  through  and  blocking  up 
the  doorway  ;  the  gleam  of  polished  metal 
in  the  dim  lamplight,  as  a  pistol  was  raised 
and  emptied  ;  oatlis,  shouts,  the  trampling 
of  heavy  boots  on  the  rough  boards  of  the 
floor,  the  sudden  roar  of  a  revolver  in  the 
confined  space  ;  heat  stifling,  intolerable  ; 
smoke  of  gunpowder,  odor  of  whisky  and 
steaming,  not  over  clean  himian  bodies  ; 
a  scene  to  make  one  sicken  of  his  race. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil,  first  at 
the  open  door,  then  borne  backward  toward 
the  stairway,  powder  grimed,  drenched 
with  sweat  and  blood  from  a  cut  in  his  bare 
shoulder — his  shirt  had  been  torn  from  his 
back  in  the  struggle — sinewy  shoulders  and 
arms  gleaming^  strangely  white  in  contrast 
with  the  brown  face,  jaws  set  and  eyes  shin- 
ing under  leveled  brows,  stubbornly  con- 
testing with  arched  back  and  bent  knees 
every  inch  of  the  way,  firing  till  both  revol- 
vers are  empty,  then  sullenly  clubbing  with 
the  butts  any  head  that  came  within  the 
reach  of  his  arm — Emerson,  sheriff  of  St. 
Croix! 

At  last  the  stairway  !  His  foot  upon  the 
bottom  step !  No  passage  save  over  his 
body! 

Stand  your  ground,  Emerson  !  Dash  the 
blood  from  your  eyes — that  was  an  ugly  cut 
he  gave  you,  that  fellow  with  the  bowie — 


your  senses  are  reeling,  your  knees  tottering 
with  weakness,  but  it  will  not  be  for  long ! 
Stand  your  ground  ! 

For  the  chance  of  Mildred's  love — re- 
mote as  the  stars  ?  Because  self  sacrifice  is 
sublime  ? 

Because  he  took  the  oath  of  office — that 
is  all. 

Down  at  last  A  blow  on  the  head  with 
a  crowbar  did  it.  Over  the  body  and  up 
the  stairs. 

*  *  ♦  ♦ 

Five  himdred  yelling  demons,  on  horse- 
back and  afoot,  pouring  down  the  road 
across  the  flat,  now  black  in  the  moonlit 
open,  now  only  deeper  shadows  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  wood,  and — what  is  that  ? 

Twenty  fiends  firing  buckshot  into  some 
dark  object  dragging  by  a  long  rope  after 
a  plunging  horse — the  body  of  the  mur- 
derer ! 

The  dawn  of  a  perfect  summer  day ;  a 
landscape  veiled  in  soft,  concealing,  gray 
mists  ;  the  first  sunbeams  striking  through 
the  thick  foliage  of  a  locust  grove,  reveal- 
ing five  bodies,  swinging  from  the  gnarled 
old  limbs — the  bitter  fruit  of  sin. 

The  same  half  light  stealing  through  the 
broken  door  of  the  jail ;  the  body  of  a  man 
across  which  the  broad,  entering  beam  falls 
a  little  later  ;  spots  of  red  upon  his  coarse 
garments  and  'upon  a  handkerchief — a 
dainty,  useless  trifle — that  is  clutched  in 
the  stiffened  hand. 

Life,  hope,  love,  cast  away  for  a  mere 
ideal — what  men  call  honor. 

Juliet  Burdett  Graham. 


DRIFTWOOD. 

Men  say  I  float  with  any  waj'ward  tide  ; 

They  liken  me  to  driftwood  on  the  sea, 
And  murmur,  passing  with  averted  face. 

They  see  no  use  in  floating  planks  like  me. 

But  planks  will  float  where  staunchest  boats  go  down. 

I  drifted  by  a  shipwrecked  life  at  sea ; 
Clinging  to  me  it  safely  reached  the  shore. 
God  sees  some  use  in  floating  planks  like  me. 

Alia 
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''in  HE  little  town  of  Brown  ton  was  like  a 

X  camp.  The  inhabitants  had  forgot- 
ten the  time  when  white  tents  had 
not  shone  on  their  hilltops,  and  uniforms 
of  blue  or  gray  had  not  made  color  in  the 
streets.  It  was  first  one  camp  and  then  the 
other.  The  gay  Georgia  Zouaves  had  come, 
had  danced  and  ridden  horseback  with  the 
prettiest  of  the  girls  in  the  Southern  fam- 
ilies, only  six  months  before  ;  and  now  the 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Vermont  regi- 
ment, with  a  colonel  as  grim  as  one  of  his 
own  rocky  hills,  and  oflScers  and  men  who 
knew  more  about  plowing  than  dancing. 

Many  of  the  Northern  sympathizers  had 
crossed  the  river  into  Ohio  during  the 
Southern  occupation  ;  but  when  the  Federal 
troops  came,  the  Southerners  were  cut  off 
from  their  own.  They  found  a  great  many 
of  the  more  outspoken  of  the  townspeople 
haled  up  to  take  the  despised  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  ;  and  after  that, 
hatred  burned  all  the  deeper  that  it  was  re- 
pressed. Old  friends  and  neighbors  who 
had  visited  daily  for  years,  looked  the  other 
way  when  they  passed  on  the  street  which 
ran  sociably  twisting  its  way  through  the 
town,  accommodating  itself  to  the  shape  of 
everybody's  front  yard. 

Only  "the  Roses"  had  remained  friends 
in  all  this  unpleasantness.  Rose  Allen 
and  Rosie  Miller  had  been  friends  from 
their  babyhood.  Their  families  had  never 
been  intimate.  The  Millers  were  of  the 
soil  ;  their  great  grandfather  had  been  an 
elegant  gentleman  in  the  days  when  the 
Aliens  were  mere  dependents.  In  later 
years,  the  Aliens  had  made  money  in 
speculation,  in  any  way  and  every  way. 
*•  Traders,**  the  Millers  called  them  con- 
temptuously. The  crowning  insult  had 
come  when  Mr.  Allen  married  the  beautiful 
but  poor  girl  with  whom  Mr.  Miller  was  in 
love,  and  built  a  porticoed,  cupolaed  house 
next  door  to  the  old  colonial  mansion  where 
four  generations  of  Millers  had  been  bom, 
had  brought  home  brides,  and  had  been 
carried  out  for  the  last  time. 

But  all  the  spite  and  heart  burning  had 
never  touched  the  children.  When  they 
were  babies,  their  nurses  gossiped  while 
the    children  played.      When    they    grew 


older,  they  found  a  shady  place  where  the 
palings  were  broken  in  the  old  garden 
fence.  Rose  sat  in  her  little  chair  on  her 
side,  and  Rosie  on  her  stool  on  her  own 
ancestral  soil,  and  the  children  of  wax  and 
wood,  and  rag  and  corncob,  made  perilous 
journeys  into  forbidden  territory.  It  was 
when  they  went  to  school  and  came  danc- 
ing home,  their  arms  about  each  other,  that 
people  began  to  call  them  the  **red  and 
white  Roses.** 

Rose  Allen,  black  eyed,  red  cheeked, 
daring,  pert,  and  saucy,  was  no  prettier 
than  Rosie  Miller,  with  her  yellow  curls 
and  soft,  shy  blue  eyes.  But  Rose  was  the 
leader,  always.  She  took  possession  of  her 
gentler  friend,  and,  if  there  was  no  other 
way,  stormed  her  into  submission.  But  the 
other  girl  or  boy  who  was  not  sweetness 
itself  to  Rosie  had  to  tread  a  thorny  path. 

The  friendship  lasted  even  to  the  evil 
day  when  armies  pushed  each  other  back 
and  forth  over  the  broad,  sweet  country, 
and  Brownton  became  a  camp.  While 
Mr.  Allen  had  opened  his  house  to  the 
"Northern  horde,"  and  was  reputed  to  be 
making  money  in  army  contracts,  Mr. 
Miller  had  taken  with  him  the  sons  of  the 
old  Southern  families  in  the  county,  and 
had  offered  his  services  to  the  Confederacy. 
The  seriousness  of  war  did  not  touch  the 
light  hearts  of  the  Roses.  When  the  boys 
from  Dixie  were  riding  through  the  town, 
there  was  always  a  merry  party  of  them  at 
the  Miller  house  ;  and  when  Rosie  rode  out 
with  them.  Rose  Allen  went  too.  She  had 
no  prejudices,  and  she  laughed  when  Rosie 
turned  her  face  indignantly  from  the  sight 
of  a  blue  uniform. 

It  was  while  the  Georgia  Zouaves  were 
swaggering  through  the  streets,  each  one  of 
them  a  brilliant  and  picturesque  hero,  that 
Rose  met  Harry  Wrenn,  the  youngest  lieu- 
tenant of  the  company.  He  was  only  a 
boy,  full  of  dash  and  enthusiasm  and  entire 
belief  in  the  South  and  its  cause.  His  ex- 
perience was  as  callow  as  his  mustache,  the 
dark  shade  of  down  over  his  upper  lip,  that 
was  merely  an  accent  on  his  handsome  face, 
bringing  out  the  flash  of  his  white  teeth. 
When  Rose  argued  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
and  flung  jeers  at  the  South,  Wrenn 
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thought  she  disliked  him.  He  was  gentle 
in  his  replies,  because  she  was  Rosie's 
friend,  and  with  Rosie  he  was  already 
in  love.  Rosie  could  talk  of  other  things 
than  the  war.  He  told  her  of  his  home  in 
Georgia,  and  before  long  the  tale  was  one 
of  personal  interest  to  both. 

Perhaps  it  was  shyness,  or  the  birth  of 
joy  at  having  a  new  world  of  her  own, 
which  made  Rosie  keep  her  secret  to  her- 
self. The  box  bordered,  syringa  shaded 
walks  of  the  garden  became  a  veritable 
lovers*  lane,  but  Rose  did  not  suspect. 
Her  mother  was  jealous  of  the  Miller 
influence,  and  kept  her  daughter  with  her 
as  much  as  possible.  But  one  night 
Rose  ran  away.  She  had  been  riding 
until  dusk,  and  then  had  slipped  from  the 
stables  into  the  old  Miller  garden  through 
the  hole  in  the  fence.  There  was  an  arbor 
covered  with  honeysuckle  and  heavy  headed 
hermosas  by  the  syringa  walk,  and  Rose 
sat  here  for  a  moment  to  tie  her  shoe.  Her 
head  was  bent,  and  the  big  feathered  beaver 
hat  hid  her  face  and  hair.  The  walks  were 
covered  witli  tan  bark,  and  soundless.  It 
was  dark  in  the  arbor,  except  where  a  beam 
of  the  young  moon  trembled  through  the 
leaves. 

Suddenly  Rose  felt  a  pair  of  arms  around 
her,  and  her  head  pulled  gently  back. 

*'  Rose,"  a  voice  said,  '*  Rose  !" 

It  was  a  voice  she  knew,  and  her  heart 
gave  a  choking  throb,  while  her  head  went 
against  Wrenn's  jacket. 

"  I  knew  I  should  find  you  here;*'  and  he 
stooped  and  lightly  kissed  her.  Then, 
laughing,  he  gently  pushed  her  face  into 
the  moonlight  which  lay  in  a  bar  across  his 
sleeve.  As  the  light  struck  Rose's  happy 
eyes,  the  boy  let  her  go  almost  rudely,  and 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Miss  Allen,  I — I  beg  your  pardon " 

he  began,  but  Rose  was  on  her  feet. 

•*  How  dare  you  !  How  dare  you  !"  she 
cried,  and,  lifting  her  lashed  whip,  struck 
him  a  stinging  blow  across  the  face.  Then, 
with  a  sob  of  bitterest  mortification,  she 
ran,  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  while 
Wrenn  stood  cursing  his  stupidity. 

A  day  or  two  later,  Mrs.  Miller  asked  what 
had  become  of  Rose.  Nobody  knew.  They 
heard  the  next  day  that  she  was  visiting  in 
the  neighboring  county. 

Rosie 's  life  was  so  full  that  she  forgot  the 
comrade  of  her  girlhood,  as  many  a  girl  has 
done  before.  Wrenn  explained  his  cut  face 
as  a  **camp  accident."  Meanwhile  Rose, 
in  a  frenzy  of  hurt  pride,  thought  of  him 
telling  Rosie  of  what  had  Happened — 
thought  of  them  jesting  over  it,   perhaps. 


until  her  heart  was  black  with  anger  at  her 
humiliation. 

Not  long  after  this  the  Southern  regiment 
was  hastily  moved.  The  Yankees  were 
coming  in  force,  and  the  Georgians  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  Lieutenant  Wrenn  came 
to  say  good  by  to  his  sweetheart.  There 
were  tears  shed  on  the  braided  jacket,  as 
they  sat  together  on  the  old  haircloth  sofa 
in  the  dusky  sitting  room,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  there  were  some  which  fell  upon  Rosie' s 
fair  cheeks  from  a  pair  of  black,  boyish 
eyes.  The  chances  of  war  might  mean  that 
this  was  a  last  good  by,  although  they  told 
each  other  that  it  would  all  be  over  in  a  few 
months,  and — then  ! 

In  a  week  the  Vermont  regiment  was 
firmly  established,  and  the  colonel  was  the 
constant  guest  of  Mr.  Allen.  Rose  would 
ride  and  walk  by  with  never  a  glance 
toward  her  old  friend.  It  would  have  cut 
Rosie  to  the  heart  a  little  while  before,  but 
now  her  life  was  full  of  a  new  interest. 
There  were  long  letters  to  be  smuggled 
through  to  Harry,  and  the  constant  expecta- 
tion of  some  word  from  him.  He  had 
changed  his  regiment,  and  had  been  put  on 
special  duty  near  one  of  the  generals.  He 
might  even  be  a  general  himself,  if  the  war 
lasted  long  enough.  He  was  a  captain 
now.  He  had  met  her  father,  and  they 
were  friends.  **  When  this  cruel  war  is 
over,"  was  the  burden  and  refrain  of  all 
their  letters.  Fate  could  not  be  so  hard  as 
to  part  them. 

As  the  months  went  by,  there  were 
changes  in  the  positions  of  the  two  armies, 
which  made  Brownton  a  strategic  point  of 
importance.  Correspondents  began  to 
speak  of  it  in  their  despatches,  and  to  say 
that  the  Southerners  had  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  giving  up  their  position  there. 

One  night,  about  dusk,  a  man  in  a  tattered 
blue  army  overcoat  knocked  at  the  Millers' 
back  door.  All  was  quiet  about  the  house. 
Aunt  Cely,  the  cook,  had  finished  every- 
thing but  the  waffles  for  supper,  and  was 
singing  softly  to  herself  while  she  buttered 
the  irons.  One  would  have  sup|X)sed  that 
a  hungry  Yankee  soldier  would  have  gone 
on  to  the  next  house,  where  they  were  giv- 
ing a  dinner  party,  and  where  every  win- 
dow shone,  yellow  with  light,  through  the 
trees.  The  soldiers  knew  that  the  AUens 
were  Northern  sympathizers. 

Aunt  Cely  let  the  light  from  the  kitchen 
candles  fall  on  the  stranger,  with  his 
bearded  face,  and  on  his  blue  coat. 

'*G'long  'way  frum  heah !  "  she  said. 
**  We  ain'  feedin'  no  po'h  white  trash." 


"  Is  your  mistress  at  home?  " 
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**  None  yo*  business.** 

**  Will  you  take  her  this  button,  and  ask 
her  to  buy  it  ?    I  need  money." 

It  was  a  worn  gold  collar  button.  Cely 
took  it,  and  shut  the  door.  She  had  seen 
that  button  before.  A  moment  later  she 
gave  it  into  Rosie's  hands  as  she  sat  scorch- 
ing her  face  before  the  wood  fire,  reading. 

**Thar*s  news  from  yo*  pa,**  the  negro 
woman  whispered. 

**  Tell  him  to  come  here.** 

As  the  bearded,  blue  coated  man  entered 
the  door,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  stood  smil- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  fire.  Rosie  gave  a 
little  gasp. 

**  Harry  !**  she  said,  and  flew  toward  him. 

"Your  father  told  me  to  come  here  to 
you,  but  I  will  not  stay.  Nobody  knows 
what  the  consequences  might  be  if  a  spy 
were  to  be  found  in  your  house.*' 

**  You  are  safer  here  than  anywhere  else.** 

**  You  are  not.  I  should  be  a  poor  soldier 
if  I  could  not  take  care  of  myself  almost 
anywhere. ' ' 

"  I  will  not  let  you  go  out  into  this  town, 
a  camp  of  wolves.*' 

** Suppose  they  were  to  trace  me  here? 
The  servants  must  think  that  I  was  your 
father's  messenger,  and  that  I  have  gone." 

**They  will  not  trace  you  here." 

But  he  was  proof  against  persuasion.  He 
must  go  through  the  camp  ;  he  must  know 
how  strong  it  was.  What  a  grave,  serious 
man  he  had  grown  to  be  !  Upon  him  rested 
the  decision  whether  a  considerable  force 
should  be  brought  here  to  push  the  Union 
men  back. 

That  night  Rosie  sat  all  night  long  at 
her  white  curtained  window,  and  looked 
at  the  camp  fires  on  the  hill.  Somewhere, 
holding  his  life  and  her  happiness  in  his 
hand,  Wrenn  was  going  about  his  work. 

Every  night  she  saw  him.  He  would  slip 
through  the  garden  and  find  her  in  the  rose 
bower,  cold  and  wet  enough  now,  where  he 
had  first  told  her  he  loved  her  ;  and  she 
would  bring  him  food  and  all  the  news  she 
was  able  to  collect.  How  he  did  his  work 
she  never  knew. 

One  night  Wrenn  spoke  of  Rose,  for  the 
first  time  since  that  night  in  the  early 
summer. 

**  I  heard  today  that  she  was  to  marry  the 
colonel  of  the  Northern  regiment  here,"  he 
said  carelessly.  If  it  were  true,  she  might 
forgive  him,  he  thought. 

**The  war  has  parted  us  at  last,"  Rosie 
said  sadly.  *'  I  think  her  father  must  have 
forbidden  her  to  speak  to  me.  It  can  be 
nothing  else.** 

The  next  afternoon  Rose  Allen,  on  her 


big  black  horse,  the  white  feather  that 
curled  over  her  black  braids  sweeping  her 
shoulder,  rode  by  the  side  of  the  colonel 
from  Vermont  along  a  narrow  road  which 
led  by  the  river  to  the  hill  camp.  They  had 
been  walking  their  horses,  and  the  colonel 
had  his  white  gloved  hand  on  the  black 
horse's  mane.  He  seemed  to  be  pleading, 
and  from  the  look  in  Rose's  face  she 
was  tantalizing  him.  Perhaps,  after  the 
humiliation  that  had  come  to  her  once,  she 
liked  to  hear  that  she  was  loved  in  her  own 
person. 

The  earth  was  soft  and  the  horses'  hoofs 
made  no  sound.  A  ledge  of  rock,  hung  with 
leafless  vines,  jutted  out  into  the  road.  As 
the  riders  passed  this,  they  came  face  to 
face  with  a  man  in  a  ragged  blue  overcoat. 
Rose  looked  full  in  his  face,  as  he  lifted  it 
in  surprise,  and  her  cheek  gprew  white.  She 
cut  her  horse  with  her  whip,  and  the  man 
jumped  aside  or  she  would  have  ridden 
over  him.  The  colonel  raced' half  a  mile 
before  he  caught  her. 

•*  What  was  it  ?    A  bolt?  "  he  asked. 

'  *  Only  one  of  those  rebel  officers  I  thought 
you  had  driven  out  of  the  country,"  she  said 
in  a  tone  of  annoyance. 

The  colonel  from  Vermont  wasted  no 
words,  but  when  he  reached  the  camp  he 
gave  some  orders,  and  one  of  them  referred 
to  a  slim,  bearded  man  in  a  ragged  blue 
2xxay  overcoat. 

That  night  Rosie  slipped  out  of  the  kitchen 
door  with  her  basket  of  food  under  her  cloak, 
and  waited  in  the  arbor.  The  leaves  were  off 
the  vines,  and  the  moonlight  was  clearer 
than  on  that  other  night ;  but  all  around 
the  arbor,  box  and  laurel  and  fir  made  it 
dense  and  dark.  She  did  not  see  two  men 
steal  close  to  the  summer  house  as  Wrenn 
came  through  the  door.  While  he  ate  his 
supper  she  softly  whispered  to  him,  happy 
in  his  presence  there,  despite  her  over- 
shadowing anxiety. 

The  two  men  had  drawn  closer.  One  had 
crawled  to  the  fence  and  signaled,  and  half 
a  dozen  had  followed  him  back. 

*•  You  have  all  you  want?**  Rosie  was 
saying. 

**  Everything,"  Wrenn  answered. 

As  if  his  words  had  been  a  signal,  a  light 
flashed  upon  him,  and  they  looked  up  to 
see  the  barrels  of  revolvers  in  their  very 
faces.  The  summer  house  had  only  one 
doorway,  and  all  the  men  had  gathered 
there.  Quick  as  lightning,  Rosie  was  be- 
tween those  cruel  round  steel  eyes  and 
Wrenn. 

"Go!"  she  gasped  out,  and  he  sprang 
through  the  low  window  in  the  back. 
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Orders  had  said  **dead  or  alive."  There 
had  been  no  word  until  Rosie's  cry,  but  as 
Wrenn  sprang,  two  shots  rang  out,  and  the 
girl,  putting  her  hand  to  her  breast,  fell  as 
Wrenn  threw  himself  to  the  ground.  He 
might  have  gone,  had  he  not  seen  her  face. 
He  knew  every  foot  of  the  ground,  and  he 
had  an  instant's  start,  but  that  sight  stopped 
him,  and  his  second's  grace  was  over.  Be- 
fore he  could  move,  could  draw  his  own 
revolver,  he  was  caught,  overpowered,  and 
bound. 

**  Is  she  dead?"  he  asked. 

'*  It's  no  business  of  yours,"  the  soldier 
said  roughly.  **  It's  your  own  funeral  you 
want  to  be  thinking  of  ;  "  and  he  passed  his 
hand  around  his  own  throat  suggestively. 

*'  In  God's  name,  man,  let  me  see  if  she 
is  dead,  and  take  her  to  her  mother !" 

The  sergeant  had  lifted  her.  "  She  is  not 
dead.  We  will  carry  her  in,"  he  said  kindly, 
and  Wrenn  was  led  toward  the  camp  while 
they  carried  Rosie  into  the  house,  still  un- 
conscious, her  curls  wet  with  the  blood  that 
ran  from  a  wound  in  her  shoulder. 

Matters  went  rapidly  with  a  spy  in  those 
days.  A  court  martial  was  called  at  ten 
o'clock  the  next  day,  and  half  an  hour 
later,  Harry  Wrenn,  captain  in  the  Tenth 
Georgia,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  he  was  dead. 

The  news  flew  over  the  county.  Every- 
body had  known  and  loved  the  gay  boy, 
and  the  story  of  his  fate  came  like  a  physi- 
cal shock.  Union  men  by  the  dozen  went 
to  the  camp  and  implored  mercy  for  him, 
but  the  Vermont  colonel  only  looked  in 
grim  denial  at  such  as  reached  him.  The 
matter  was  out  of  his  hands,  he  said.  The 
court  martial  had  sentenced  the  prisoner. 
The  sentence  would  be  carried  out  in  due 
course. 

Rosie,  weak,  unable  to  move,  lay  in  her 
own  white  bed,  and  watched  her  mother's 
tears.  It  was  after  the  sentence  had  been 
pronounced,  while  women  stood  weeping  in 
their  dooryards,  weeping  for  the  boy  they 
knew,  who  might  have  been  son  to  any  one 
of  them — weeping  in  a  community  of 
sorrow  which  sought  comfort  from  the 
general  grief — ^that  Mrs.  Miller  found  Rosie 
looking  at  her  consciously. 

**  I  know  what  has  happened,"  she  said. 
"  Harry  was  killed." 

"  My  dear " 

*'  I  would  rather  it  had  been  so,  than  that 
they  should  have  taken  him."  A  shudder 
went  over  her. 

'*  You  must  be  calm." 

**  I  will  be.  I  am  glad  he  was  killed,  if 
he  could  not  get  away.     Will  you  send  for 


Rose?  She  is  so  strong."  Rosie  seemed 
to  iiave  forgotten  the  estrangement. 

Rose,  dumb  with  agony,  white  and  mis- 
erable, was  in  her  own  room. 

**  I  cannot  go,  I  cannot,"  she  said,  but  in 
a  moment  she  rose  and  pushed  back  her 
braids,  and  stepped  across  the  lawn. 

Rosie  looked  up  in  her  face,  her  blue  eyes 
dry.  **WiU  you  hold  me.  Rose?  They 
have  killed  Harry  ;  "  and  the  stronger  girl, 
the  girl  who  loved  him  too,  and  who  had 
betrayed  him  to  a  shameful  death,  took  the 
gentle,  sufifenng  body  in  her  strong  arms 
and  held  it. 

It  was  mid  afternoon  when  down  the 
street  came  the  sound  of  fifes  and  the  sol- 
emn roll  of  drums.  Aunt  Cely  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  with  a  cry  of  **  Oh,  my 
sufferin'  Jesus  !  "  put  her  apron  over  her 
head  and  rocked  in  hysterics  on  the  stairs. 
The  soldiers  were  marching  around  the  cart 
in  which  Wrenn  sat,  bound,  on  his  way  to 
the  scaffold.  The  colonel  had  decided  to 
make  an  example  of  him. 

**What  is  it?"  Rosie  asked  drowsily. 
They  had  given  her  opiates  until  her  senses 
were  dull. 

Rose  spoke  rapidly,  her  breath  coming  in 
gasps.  '*It  is  Harry's  funeral,"  she  said. 
'*They  are  giving  him  a  military  funeral. 
He  was  a  hero,  and  even  the  Northern 
soldiers  honor  him.  Will  you  let  me  go  ? 
I  must  take  some — flowers." 

Rosie  began  to  cry  weakly,  and  Rose  put 
her  down  and  ran  from  the  room.  She 
rushed  past  Cely  on  the  stairs  like  a  wild 
thing,  her  lip  caught  in  her  teeth.  There 
was  no  time  to  saddle  a  horse.  There  was 
only  one  horse  there,  her  father's  fierce 
colt,  which  no  woman  had  ever  mounted. 
With  strong  hands  the  bit  was  pushed  into 
his  mouth,  and  springing  to  his  bare  back, 
Rose  whipped  him  to  his  highest  speed. 
There  was  a  meadow  between  the  Aliens' 
house  and  the  camp.  She  must  cross  it, 
and  get  back  to  that  awful  wooden  frame 

behind  the  hitl,  before She  must  not 

think.  The  horse  rose  like  a  bird  to  the 
fences,  his  hoofs  fairly  eating  the  ground 
under  them.  Sentries  tried  to  stop  her  at 
the  edge  of  the  camp ;  one  grasped  her 
bridle,  but  the  half  wild  horse  tore  loose. 
Her  hair  was  falling  about  her  bare  neck 
when  she  dropped  at  the  door  of  the  colonel's 
tent. 

He  sat,  g^ave  as  ever,  writing  at  his  camp 
table.  Rose  fell  to  the  ground  before  him, 
while  he  stood  up  bewildered.  Her  voice 
was  husky  with  emotion. 

"  Reprieve  Wrenn,"  she  said,  **  and  tele- 
graph .the  President — he  always  spares   a 
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life  !**  And  then,  as  if  his  understanding 
were  too  slow  for  her  eagerness,  she  shook 
at  his  hand.  **  Write  it !  They  are  killing 
him  now  ! " 

**  Why  do  you  care  ?** 

She  heard  suspicion  in  his  voice. 

••He  is  to  marry  my  friend,  and  I  love 
her,'*  she  replied. 


For  an  instant  they  stared  into  each 
other's  eyes.     Then  Rose's  fell. 

"  I  ask  you  this  in  the  name  of  my  love 
for  you,"  she  said.  * 

The  colonel  turned  toward  the  door. 

*'  Fire  a  signal,  and  run  up  a  flag  that  the 
execution  is  to  be  delayed.  Make  haste," 
he  said  to  the  officer  who  stood  there. 

A.  5.  Duane, 


COME  UP  INTO  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

CosiB  up  into  the  mountains — come  up  into  the  blue ! 
Oh,  friend  down  in  the  valley,  the  way  is  clear  for  you ; 
The  path  is  full  of  perils,  and  devious,  but  yoiu:  feet 
May  safely  thread  its  windings,  and  reach  to  my  retreat. 
The  mountains,  oh,  the  mountains  I    How  all  the  ambient  air 
Bends  like  a  benediction,  and  all  the  soul  is  prayer ! 
How  blithely  on  this  summit  the  echoing  wind's  refrain 
Invites  us  to  the  mountains — God's  eminent  domain  ! 

Oh,  soul  below  in  valleys  where  aspirations  rise 

No  higher  than  the  plunging  of  water  fowl  that  flies. 

Come  up  into  the  mountains — come  up  into  the  blue  ; 

Leave  weary  leagues  behind  you  the  lowland's  meaner  view, 

The  autumn's  rotting  verdure,  the  sapless  grasses  browned  ; 

Come  where  the  snows  are  lilies  that  bloom  the  whole  year  round  ; 

Here  in  the  subtile  spirit  of  all  these  climbing  hills, 

Man  may  achieve  his  dreaming,  and  be  the  thing  he  wills ! 

Joseph  Dana  Miller, 
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James  E.  Kelly  and  his  work  as  a  student  of  the  men  and  events  of  the  Revolution 

and  the  civil  war — His  *^  Sheridan* s  Ride^*  his  battle  monuments^  and 

his  portraits  of  our  soldier  and  sailor  heroes. 


''  I"*0  find  a  man  who  has  achieved  much 

1  in  purely  American  art  is  unfor- 
tunately rare,  and  when  this  art 
takes  the  form  of  sculpture  he  is  almost 
unique.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  we, 
as  a  people,  learned  the  difference  between 
sculpture  and  image  making. 

There  stands  in  New  York  today  a  public 
statue  that  was  originally  made  for  another 
than  the  historic  figure  it  purports  to  repre- 
sent, and  whose  identity  was  changed  by 
having  the  head  of  one  statesman  knocked 
off  and  that  of  another  fastened  on.  Such 
a  transformation  would  be  impossible  with 
one  of  the  statues  made  by  James  E.  Kelly, 
who  first  became  known  a  few  years  ago  by 
his  brilliant  statuette  of  **  Sheridan's  Ride." 
Analyzing  the  series  of  bronzes  that  have 
followed  that  early  achievement,  we  find 
that  while  the  audacity  which  first  claimed 
attention  has  been  in  some  measure  toned 
down,  it  has  given  place  to  a  genuineness, 
a  distinctive  character,  in  which  every  de- 
tail of  his  work,  however  small,  makes  a 
part  of  the  harmony  of  the  conception. 

Kelly  studied  in  New  York  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  Design,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Art  Students'  League;  but  from  the 
beginning,  wherever  he  was,  he  was  teach- 
ing his  teachers  new  ways.  He  first  learned 
wood  engraving,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
suggest  that  dashing  method  of  reproduc- 
ing wash  drawings  which  made  American 
magazine  illustration  famous  the  world 
over.  After  an  apprenticeship  in  one  great 
magazine  olBfice,  and  a  few  months  as  a  free 
lance,  during  which  he  and  Edwin  A. 
Abbey  made  a  studio  home  together, 
Kelly  at  last  found  the  field  where  he  was 
to  do  his  imperishable  work. 

All  of  his  life  he  had  been  a  student  of 
history.  His  mother — an  Irishwoman,  a 
descendant  of  McDermott  Rue— had  very 
wisely  directed  the  patriotism  of  her  son 
toward  the  land  where  he  had  been  born 
to  freedom.  His  first  pictures  were  histori- 
cal compositions,  and  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood he  had  studied  everything  he  could 


find  touching  upon  American  history.  The 
worship  of  war  heroes  was  in  his  blood,  and 
his  poetic  temperament  idealized  them. 
Long  before  the  magazine  world  awoke  to 
tHe  fact  that  material  relating  to  the  last 
American  war  was  rapidly  passing  away 
from  us,  and  should  speedily  be  chronicled, 
Kelly  had  searched  out  dozens  of  tlie  men 
whose  names  were  written  in  history,  had 
made  sketches  of  them  from  life,  and  had 
taken  down  from  their  lips  the  stories  of 
their  great  fights — stories  which  this  ardent 
young  man  drew  from  the  fighters  in  all 
their  living  reality. 

One  of  his  early  paintings  was  a  picture 
of  Sheridan  dashing  into  his  retreating  army 
at  Cedar  Creek.  When  it  was  finished,  he 
saw  that,  with  all  its  violent  action,  the 
central  figure  had  possibilities  for  a  statue, 
and  he  set  about  modeling  it  in  wax. 
Hartley,  the  sculptor,  was  his  friend,  and 
from  him  Kelly  gained  a  few  hints.  With 
these  and  the  sketches  he  had  made  of 
Sheridan,  and  with  his  thorough  knowledge 
of  horses,  the  model  was  constructed.  No- 
body but  Barye  had  ever  attempted  to  make 
a  statue  of  a  horse  with  all  four  feet  off  the 
ground,  but  Kelly  did  not  know  that,  nor 
care  for  it.  It  was  before  the  days  of  the 
Muybridge  photographs,  but  the  young 
artist  knew  the  truth  of  what  he  made. 
General  Sheridan's  own  criticism  of  the 
statue  is  one  of  the  best: 

**  The  action,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  which 
is  one  of  Kelly's  treasured  relics,  "  is  mar- 
velously  good.  The  accuracy  of  detail  and 
the  likeness  of  myself  are  wonderful.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  a  spirit  in  the 
entire  work  as  to  the  horse  and  man  which 
cannot  well  be  equaled." 

It  is  probable  that  the  statue  will  soon  be 
set  up  in  heroic  size.  A  competition  was 
recently  opened  in  Chicago  for  a  memorial 
of  Sheridan.  The  prize  of  a  thousand  dol- 
lars went  to  a  model  of  an  equestrian  statue 
which  was  found  to  be  so  close  a  copy  of 
Kelly's  that  the  thought  of  using  it  was 
abandoned. 
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The  Buford  Monument  at  Gettysburg. 
[The  gun  in  tb«  Uft  forc^ruund  b  the  one  from  whkh  the  Drat  ahoi  of  th«  battle  wu  flred.] 


General  Sheridan  expected  that  the 
nation  would  one  day  ask  the  young  sculp- 
tor to  make  his  statue.  Before  he  died,  he 
gave   Kelly  accurate   measurements  of  his 


body,  and  every  opportunity  for  elaborate 
studies  of  his  personality  and  of  his  war 
equipments.  He  chose  the  figure  of  the 
flying  horseman  to  de^oitia^  ^^^^tk^W)J^ii^ 
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TnciTioirs,  and  kept  the  bronze  near  him  always,  as  a  pre- 
cious fefilization  of  himself. 

B(?twei^ji  the  "Sheridan's  Ride"  and  the  "General 
Duford/'  which  was  set  up  last  July  on  the  spot  where 
the  first  gim  was  fired  at  Gettysburg,  comes  a  long  series 
of  brouiies,  each  of  which  is  original,  energetic  in  expres- 
sion, and  full  of  sound  realism.  We  can  only  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  them,  but  every  one  has  its  history. 

The  >tfltue  of  Buford  was  made  from  photographs, 
and  from  descriptions  given  by  men  who  were  his  com- 
rades in  anns.  At  the  extreme  end  of  that  great  army 
which  was  spread  out  into  a  net  thirty  miles 
Avide  to  catch  the  compact  body  of  South- 
erners under  Lee,  Buford  had  dismounted 
his  cavalrymen,  and  fonned  them  as  in- 
fantry, to  deceive  the  enemy  into  thinking 
they  had  encountered  the  Federals'  main 
body.  The  sculptor  modeled  him  on  the 
ground,  his  glass  dropping  from  the  gaze 
over  the  field,  his  cavalr>Tnan's  legs  wnde 
apart.  Kelly  knew  it  was  a  correct  likeness 
— correct,  that  is,  as  a  reproduction  of  the 
photographs  ;  but  he  could  not  feel  the  sort 
of  man  he  was  depicting.  An  old  soldier 
came  in  and  looked  at  it. 

"Buford  was  of  Southern  blood,  you 
know,"  he  said  ;  *'  had  little  hands  and  feet, 
and  was  proud  of  'em,  but  the  rest  of  his 

dress slack  T^ 

In  an  instant  Kelly  changed  his  whole  conception.  He  had  found  his  clue  ;  and  that 
it  was  a  true  one  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  on  the  day  of  the  unveiling  men  recognized 
General  Buford's  brother  by  his  resemblance  to  the  statue. 

This  is  not  Kelly's  only  work  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  The  monument  to  the  Sixth 
New  York  Cavalry  is  his  design.  The  panel  represents  General  Fitzhugh  leading  a  charge. 
Behind  the  chief  figure  is  immortalized  one  of  those  incidents  that  are  full  of  dramatic 
feeling,  and  which  so  often  went  by  unrecorded  in  our  civil  war.     A  young  soldier,  fatally 


^^  -.rT  ^'^. 


•  Molly  Pitcher" — Monmouth  Monumen:.         Digitized  by  ^ 
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wounded,  passes  the  colors 
to  a  comrade  as  he  falls. 
Mr.  Kelly  searched  out,  an 
old  daguerreotype  of  the  boy 
who  fell,  and  asked  the  man 
who  received  the  flag  to  pose 
for  him,  making  both  of 
them  portraits. 

In  this  panel  he  has  used 
the  accessories  that  are  dear 
to  his  heart — the  Indian 
corn,  and  the  typical  Ameri- 
can rail  fence.  The  corn  ap- 
pears again  in  one  of  the 
reliefs  on  the  battle  monu- 
ment commemorating  the 
American  victory  of  Mon- 
mouth. These  five  bronze 
tablets  were  Kelly's  first 
large  order,  and  his  designs 
were  accepted  over  those 
of  sixty  competitors.  They 
represent  **  Ramsey  Defend- 
ing His  Guns,"  "Washing- 
ton Rallving  His  Troops," 
"  Molly  Pitcher,"  "The 
Council  at  Hopewell,"  and 
'*  Wayne's  Charge." 

The  first  of  these,  in  the  order  of  making,  has  an  interest  apart  from  its  artistic  and 
historic  value.  It  represents  Molly  Pitcher,  with  her  dead  husband  at  her  feet,  ramming 
the  charge  into  the  cannon,  while  a  wounded  soldier  '*  thumbs  the  vent,"  and  a  gunner 
stands  by,  ball  in  hand.  General  Knox,  in  the  background,  directs  the  battle.  Like  Joan 
of  Arc,  the  existence  of  Molly  Pitcher  has  been  denied,  but  the  widow  of  General  Hamil- 


"  Battle  of  Long  Island  "  Medallion. 


"General  Fitzhugh's  Charge." 
FroiH  tkt  fiumumttU  "f  tkt  Si£tA  A'rw    York  Caralry  at  G^^tburff. 
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ton  often  described  her  as  a 
'*pretty,  freckle  faced,  Irish  lass,'* 
and  the  records  of  the  war  show 
how  now  and  then  a  tent  was  set 
aside  "  to  make  skirts  for  Molly." 
When  Kelly  was  working  upon  his 
design  he  could  not  find  a  smooth 
faced  man  to  pose  for  the  wounded 
soldier.  He  had  only  one  ac- 
quaintance without  beard  or  mus- 
tache, and  that  was  Thomas  Edi- 
son. Kelly  went  to  him  and  asked 
if  he  would  serv^e  as  a  model.  Mr. 
Edison  consented,  and  the  figure 
in  the  panel  is  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  the  inventor  when  he  was 
**  lean  and  hungry  "  in  his  search 
for  the  secrets  of  nature's  powers. 
The  other  face  was  modeled  from 
that  of  a  well  known  artist. 

•'Wayne's  Charge"  represents 
the  fight  over  the  body  of  Monck- 
ton,  who  was  killed  in  the  final 
m^l^e  at  Monmouth.  Kelly  has 
not  only  put  spirit  into  the  pic- 
ture, and  exactly  caught  the  in- 
stant of  intense  action,  when  the 
thrust  of  one  bayonet  must  throw  aside  the 
direction  of  another,  but  he  has  made  a 
perfect  historical  document.  Not  so  nmch 
as  a  buckle  or  button  is  left  to**  inspira- 
tion," but  every  detail  is  studied.  The 
spirit  of  the  Revolution  is  in  every  one  of 


"  Paul  Revere's  Ride." 

his  figures.  The  sleek  grenadier,  just  out 
from  his  winter  in  Philadelphia,  is  admira- 
bly contrasted  with  the  ragged,  hungry 
**  Irish  line  "  led  by  Wayne.  Of  Monckton 
no  portrait  could  be  found,  and  as  he  lies 
in  the  young  com,  his  arm  conceals  his 
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features.  Wayne,  full  of  purpose,  is 
yet  the  correct  general,  the  dandy  of 
the  American  amiy.  It  was  in  this 
fight  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
carried  quite  or  nearly  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  flag  forms  part  of  the 
background. 

In  the  "Council  at  Hopewell," 
General  Patterson  sits  by  the  table, 
while  Washington  listens  to  Lafayette. 
The  general's  grandnephew  sat  for 
the  figure.  Whenever  it  has  been  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Kelly  has  taken  as  the  model 
for  each  of  his  Revolutionary  heroes 
some  descendant  who  resembled  the 
portraits  of  his  ancestor. 

In  "  Paul  Revere,"  which  took  the 
first  prize  in  a  Boston  competition,  he 
made  a  direct  portrait.  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler, with  his  usual  fier>'  enthusiasm, 
considers  this  statue  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  not  only  of  American  art  but  of 
all  art.  ' '  Observe, ' '  he  says,  '  *  the  com- 
plete stor>'.  Revere  has  just  landed. 
The  cable  is  tightened  about  the  post. 
We  know  that  the  boat  swings  into 
the  river  at  the  feet  of  the  eager  and 
impetuous  Paul.  One  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  his  lifted  face  is  thrown  back 
over  his  shoulder,  wild  with  excite- 
ment and  the  work  before  him.  He 
sees  the  liglit.  His  soul  is  in  his 
eyes,  in  his  patriotic  and  fervid  face. 
His  one  foot  is  lifted,  and  yet  the 
other,  so  full  of  force  and  spring, 
scarce  is  on  the  earth." 


The  number  **4o6"  on  the  pedestal  has  a  little 
story.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  who  was  the  sculp- 
tor's intimate  friend,  was  with  him  when  the 
model  was  sent  to  compete  for  the  prize.  Kelly 
asked  him  to  suggest  a  immber. 

**It  is  unlucky  to  give  a  number,"  O'Reilly 
said.  "  When  I  entered  the  British  army,  nobody 
would  give  me  one.  I  went  to  a  rack  and  took  a 
saber  at  random.  It  was  '  406. '  That  was  my  num- 
ber. When  I  was  convicted  of  treason  and  stripped, 
and  walked  across  the  square  to  get  my  clothes, 
I  took  up  a  bundle  at  random.     It  was  '  406.'  " 

As  the  number  proved  a  lucky  one  to  Kelly,  he 
kept  it  on  his  statue  in  memory  of  his  friend. 

The  largest  statue  made  by  the  young  sculptor 
is  the  seventeen  foot  bronze  on  the  Soldiers*  Monu- 
ment at  Troy,  New  York— *' The  Call  to  Arms." 
It  represents  Columbia  as  a  young  girl  of  a  purely 
American  type  who  has  been  startled  by  the  first 
shot  of  the  civil  war,  and  has  grasped  a  sheathed 
sword  and  a  trumpet  to  call  and  arm  her  warriors. 

But  it  is  in  depicting  men  of  action  that  Kelly 
is  most  successful.  His  own  personality  is  full  of 
winning  enthusiasm.  When  he  went  to  study  a 
war  hero,  he  was  unfailingly  interested  in  his  sub- 
ject, and  awoke  a  response  that  gave  him  a  life  to  see 
and  portray.  Day  after  day  he  would  go  to  Grant 
and  listen  to  the  g^eat  captain's  reminiscences 
of  the  war,  when  he  was  making  the  studies  for  his 
'*  Grant  at  Donelson."  Probably  he  is  the  only 
living  person  to  whom  the  general  ever  told  the 
.story  of  Belmont.     Bit  by  bit,  asking  for  this  and 
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that  detail,  he  would  awak- 
en memories  of  events  that 
had  been  forgotten,  until 
the  story  would  be  in  full 
swing.  It  was  the  arousing 
of  these  old  recollections 
that  first  set  Grant  to  think- 
ing that  the  rest  of  the 
world  might  be  interested 
in  them,  and  made  the  be- 
ginning of  his  book. 

The  great  store  of  sketcli- 
es  which  Mr.  Kelly  owns  is 
to  be  put  to  use  in  part. 
Colonel  Jerome  B.Wheeler, 
of  Colorado,  has  ordered 
forty  bronze  portrait  tab- 
lets of  the  military  and  na- 
val leaders  of  the  late  war. 
The  first  of  these,  that  of 
Admiral  Worden,  has  been 
completed. 

Mr.  Kelly *s  own  stories 
are  endless.  No  character- 
istic is  too  small  for  his  no- 
tice, if  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  individual.  He 
has  all  the  Irishman's  sense 
of  humor  and  quickness  of 
comprehension,  and  when 
he  models  a  man's  face  and 
figure  he  seems  to  be  able 
to  make  the  lines  by  which 
he  presents  his  subject,  the 
accessories  with  which  he 


surrounds  it,  express  what 
only  years  of  acquaintance 
could  bring  to  the  casual 
friend. 

The  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  his  work  is  its 
pure  Americanism.  It  be- 
longs to  no  school.  Mr. 
Kelly  has  been  trained  in 
no  school.  The  conven- 
tions of  sculptiu^  are  to 
him  a  sealed  book.  When 
somebody  made  a  polite 
inquiry  concerning  his  tech- 
nique, Mr.  Kelly  looked 
gravely  in  his  face,  and 
said,  '*  I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean  by  *  technique.'  " 
He  designs  and  models  in 
a  fashion  as  un trammeled 
as  that  of  the  old  masters  ; 
nay,  more  so,  for  his  work 
is  alive  with  freedom,  while 
theirs  was  bound  by  the 
narrowness  of  their  age.  In 
no' place  does  Kelly's  work 
show  a  single  hint  of  sug- 
gestion from  another  mind. 
He  has,  perhaps,  a  tendency 
to  strike  too  high  a  note. 
Wliile  he  is  the  sternest 
realist  in  form,  he  is  a  bril- 
liant idealist  in  spirit  of 
conception. 

Anna  Leack. 
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A  GATHHKKR  of  lavender^ 

When  all  his  wort  was  o'er^ 
Fell  fasL  asleep^  in  slumber  tleep, 

Upoti  his  fragrant  Sitore ; 
And  as  the  i>ctiit,  with  fancy  blent^ 

Charmed  sleep's  fair  silver  streams. 
This  gatherer  of  lavender 

WeuL  gathering  fragrant  dreams  ! 
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A  SCHOI^R  IN  POUTICS. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  one  of 
the  foremost  representatives  of  the  younger 
element  which  has  stirred  up  the  United 
States  Senate  so  constantly  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  He  went  to  the  Senate 
Chamber  from   the  House  of  Representa- 


and  he  is  especially  interested  in  civil  ser- 
vice reform.  Last  summer,  during  his  vaca- 
tion, he  visited  Europe  and  picked  up  some 
ideas  about  the  application  of  civil  service 
rules  to  the  consular  service.  This  wall  be 
one  of  his  specialties  in  the  present  session. 
He  is  also  deeply  interested  in  the  question 
of  immigration,  and  has  written  several  in- 
terestiii|4  magazine  articles  on  the  subject. 

Thoii^li  Mr.  Lodge  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Harviirci  Law  School,  his  profession  is  that 
of  letters.  He  went  into  Congress  from  the 
editorsliip  of  a  Boston  paper,  of  which  he 
retauie*!  coEitrol  after  his  entrance  into  jx>- 
lilical  life.  He  has  written  several  histor- 
ical studies ;  but,  like  other  men  who  have 
risen  to  political  prominence,  he  finds  that 
UiiS  public  duties  give  him  no  leisure  for  lit- 
erary work.  His  time  is  taken  up  in  famil- 
iari/Jng  hi  mself  with  the  questions  that  come 
l>efore  him,  and  preparing  speeches  and 
reports. 


Henry  Cabot  Lodge,   United  States  Senator  fronn  Massachusetts. 
From  a  pAUograpk  by  Rice,  Watiington. 


tives,  where  he  had  made  some  reputation 
as  a  legislator  ;  and  he  immediately  began 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. According  to  precedent,  he 
should  have  remained  in  his  seat  for  at 
least  a  year  without  making  even  a  motion 
to  adjourn.  When  he  arose,  on  the  second 
day  of  his  membership,  and  offered  an  im- 
portant resolution,  his  older  colleagues  were 
shocked  and  amazed.  Mr.  Lodge,  however, 
went  on  in  his  iconoclastic  way,  encouraged 
by  public  approval,  and  he  is  today  one  of 
the  most  interesting  figures  in  the  Senate. 

He  takes  an  active  part  in  debate,  he  has 
ideas  of  his  own  about  pending  legislation. 


A   TR.\NSPLANTED  STAR. 

Just  two  years  ago,  a 
writer  in  a  musical  journal 
expressed  regret  that  Elea- 
nor ^layo  had  grand  opera 
aspirations.  Her  voice  was 
perfectly  adapted  to  oper- 
etta, he  declared;  to  attempt 
anything  more  would  be  to 
invite  failure.  It  seems  a 
pity  that  fate  interfered  to 
prevent  the  world  from  find- 
ing out  just  what  right  to 
make  a  Cassandra  of  himself 
this  gentleman  possessed. 
But  the  prince  came  along, 
in  the  shape  of  Colonel 
James  Elverson,  and  wooed  f^nccss Bonnie 
from  her  artistic  aspirations. 

Mrs.  Elverson  is  the  daughter  of  Frank 
Mayo,  but  was  not  brought  up  to  follow  in 
her  father's  footsteps.  She  had  .seen  scarcely 
lialf  a  dozen  rehearsals  in  her  life  before  .she 
went  on  the  boards  herself.  To  this  lack  of 
familiarity  with  theatrical  environment  she 
ascribed  the  ordeal  of  stage  fright  through 
which  she  went.  She  is  described  as  having 
been  a  particularly  wilful  and  "  undependa- 
ble  "  prima  donna.  Her  manager  stood  in 
nightly  expectation  of  having  her  put  on  her 
street  gown  and  go  home  in  the  middle  of 
the  opera.  But  her  goodness  of  heart  is  un- 
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Mrs.  James  Elverson,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia. 


bounded.  Her  father,  who  during  her  year 
on  the  stage  was  cramped  for  means  ( it  was 
before  the  day  of  **  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  "), 
spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  her  educa- 
tion, and  this  she  paid  back  to  him. 

Mrs.  Elverson 's  home  is  in  Philadelphia, 
where  her  husband  is  the  manager  of  his 
father's  newspaper,  the  Inquirer.  The 
family  is  prominent  socially,  and  Miss  Elver- 
son's  recent  marriage  to  M.  Patenotre,  the 
French  ambassador  at  Washington,  was  an 
event  of  international  interest. 

SENATOR   CAMERON   THE   SECOND. 

Senator  J.  Donald  Cameron  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— better  known  as  '*  Don  "  Cameron 
— has  become  conspicuous  of  recent  years 
by   his    advocacy   of    the   free   coinage  of 


silver.  He  is  one  of  the  few  Eastern  men 
in  public  life  who  have  a  good  word  to  say 
for  the  white  metal,  and  his  apostasy — for 
he  is  a  comparatively  recent  convert — is  the 
more  surprising  because  he  received  his 
business  education  in  a  bank  in  Middle- 
town,  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  the  cele- 
brated Simon  Cameron,  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  and  young  Cameron  had  no  need  to 
work  ;  but  after  graduating  from  Princeton, 
he  entered  the  bank  as  a  clerk,  and  rose 
gradually  to  be  cashier,  and  then  president 
of  the  institution.  The  bank  has  failed 
within  the  last  year ;  but  Mr.  Cameron's 
interest  in  it  ceased  a  long  time  ago. 

Latterly,  his  chief  business  occupation 
has  been  the  management  of  the  property 
he  inherited  fromjj^fefelat^jer,  which  is  in- 
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vested  largely  in  stocks  and  bonds.  He  is  a 
frequent  speculator  in  Wall  Street,  but  not 
to  a  heavy  amount. 

Mr.  Cameron  was  secretary  of  war  during 
the  last  ten  months  of  Grant's  Presidency. 
Then  Simon  Cameron  resigned  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  with  the  understanding  that 
*'Don'*  was  to  be  chosen  his  successor. 
The  younger  Cameron  has  remained  a  Sen- 
ator ever  since,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to  dis- 
place him.  He  has  never  been  a  loud  advo- 
cate of  silver  coinage,  supporting  it  only  by 
his  vote  in  the  Senate.  But  then  he  has  sel- 
dom been  a  loud  advocate  of  anything.  It 
has  been  said  of  Mr.  Cameron  that  his  only 


speech  was  the  oratorical  effort  he  used  to 
make  every  Thursday  afternoon  :  **Mr. 
President :  I  move  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  today,  it  be  to  meet  on  Monday 
next."  This  speech  never  drew  applause, 
but  it  seldom  failed  to  command  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate. 


THE  GENERAI,  COMMANDING  OUR  ARMY. 

Although  it  is  some  time  since  Lord 
Wolseley  predicted  that  ' '  the  day  is  coming 
when  large  bodies  of  cyclists  will  become 
integral  parts  of  every  army  in  the  field," 
the  present  head  of  the  United  States  army 
is  the  first  to  exert  his  official  influence  for 
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Major  General  Nelson  A.  Miles. 
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the  formation  of  a  bicycle  regiment.  It 
has  been  an  American  tradition  to  lead  in 
the  development  of  new  ideas,  and  General 
Miles,  who  breaks  one  military  tradition  by 
being  our  first    commander   who   did   not 


coveted  distinction  ;  but  it  was  only  one  of 
a  score  of  fields  on  which  his  soldierly  qual- 
ities were  shown.  He  was  only  twenty  five 
when  an  emergency  placed  him  in  com- 
mand of  a  corps  of  25,000  men — a  larger 


C.  H.  Grant,  Captain  of  the  American  Line  S.  S.  New  York. 


graduate  at  West  Point,  is  sure  to  keep  our 
small  standing  force  at  the  forefront  in 
matters  of  organization  and  equipment. 

'*  Ride  down  and  tell  Colonel  Miles  he  is 
worth  his  weight  in  gold,"  Hancock  said  to 
one  of  his  aides  on  the  bloody  slope  before 
Chancellorsville,  when  Miles,  in  command 
of  the  Federal  advance  line,  held  his  own 
against  fearful  odds  until  he  was  carried  off 
the  field,  shot  through  the  body.  He  w^on 
a  medal  of  honor  that  day — he  is  the  only 
general  now  on  the  active  list  who  has  the 


army  than  Wolseley  ever  led  into  battle. 
His  feet  were  firmly  planted  in  the  path  that 
might  have  led  him  to  the  very  highest 
military  renown,  when  peace  came,  and  his 
later  services  have  been  rendered  in  that 
arduous  field,  where  the  highest  skill  is  de- 
manded, but  few  laurels  are  to  be  w»on — the 
Indian  fighting  of  the  far  West. 

AN   AMERICAN   SAILOR. 

If  the  United  States  are  to  become  a  gr^t 
sea  power,  the  develogij^^^ig^  ^Uh^flS^te 
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George  Gray,  United  States  Senator  from  Delaware. 

From  a  photOj/rapA  fry  B«ll,  H'atiimj/tcm, 


merchant  marine  is  as  essential  a  part  of 
our  naval  policy  as  the  forging  of  steel 
armor  and  the  building  of  heavy  cannon. 
**The  man  behind  the  gun"  still  counts 
for  much  upon  the  ocean,  and  as  a  recruit- 
ing ground  for  our  navy  we  must  have 
American  ships  manned  by  American 
sailors  and  carrying  American  commerce 
into  the  ports  of  the  world.  To  this  oft 
enunciated  principle  is  due  the  great  public 
interest  in  the  reapp)earance  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  upon  the  Atlantic  ferr\',  at  the 
masthead  of  some  of  the  finest  and  swiftest 
steamers  in  the  world. 

There  is  an  impression  that  the  officers 
of  the  American  liners  are  foreigners.  As 
evidence  to  the  contrary  we  give  a  portrait 
of  Captain  Grant  of  the  New  York,  a  New 
Englander  born  and  bred,  a  thorough 
American   no  less  than  a  thorough  sailor. 


The  Portsmouth  navy  yard  was  his  boy- 
hood school.  Then  he  learned  to  face  wind 
and  weather  on  Pacific  and  Atlantic  with 
Yankee  sailing  ships,  trading  between 
Liverpool,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco. 
Later,  entering  the  Red  Star  service,  he 
rose  to  his  present  post,  successively  com- 
manding half  a  dozen  less  important  vessels 
before  he  stepped,  recently,  upon  the  bridge 
of  the  New  York. 

The  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  cap- 
tain of  a  modern  Atlantic  liner  are  almost 
those  of  the  general  of  an  arm\\  Upon  his 
word  of  command  hangs  the  safety  of  him- 
dredsof  lives  and  of  property  worth  millions 
of  dollars.  He  is  the  autocratic  ruler  of  a 
floating  community  that  represents  the 
wealth  and  the  p>opulation  of  a  small  city. 
For  such  a  post  Captain  Grant  is  well 
equipped.    He  is  a3t^pfe^f)v'^k£:fiW*dl|^liiror, 
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The  Duchess  of  Coburg. 
From,  ktr  laUf.  t-kotograpk  bf  UUtnkuti,  Ct*urg. 


a  brave,  strong  man,  with  a  cool  head  and 
an  alert  eye. 

A   CHAMPION   OF  THE   ADMINISTRATION. 

Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  cabinet,  rumor  promptly 
associates  the  name  of  George  Gray  with 
the  expected  appointment.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Gray  is  never  likely  to  enter  the 
cabinet.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  twice  invited 
him  to  do  so,  and  is  well  aware  of  the  Del- 
aware Senator's  views  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Gray's  friends  say  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  go  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  if  oppor- 
tunity offered;  but  his  ambition  is  likely, 
for  the  present,  at  least,  to  remain  ungrati- 


fied,  as  the  district  in  which  he  lives  is 
already  represented  by  Justice  Shiras. 

Mr.  Gray  is  so  persistent  a  defender  of 
the  administration  on  the  Senate  floor  that 
a  great  many  people  credit  him  with  being 
a  blind  worshiper  of  the  President.  This 
is  not  true.  It  is  true,  however,  tliat  he 
is  in  close  mental  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, and  champions  the  executive's  policy 
as  if  it  were  his  own.  Mr.  Cleveland  re- 
sp)ects  Mr.  Gray  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Gray 
admires  the  President,  and  frequently  calls 
him  into  consultation  on  public  questions. 

A  famous  Englishman  once  said  that  he 

could    never  hate   any   one  whom  he  had 

seen.     Consciously  or  unconsciously,,    Mr. 
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Gray  appears  to  have  adopted  the  same 
motto.  He  seems  to  find  the  best  side  of 
everybody's  character.  Unless  he  has 
something  pleasant  to  say  about  a  man,  he 
says  nothing.  It  may  be  inferred  that  he 
makes  few  enemies.     In  fact,  he  is  one  of 


it  was  only  after  a  somewhat  unpleasant 
negotiation  that  a  compromise  was  arranged 
uy  which  his  allowance  was  reduced  to  ten 
thousand — an  amount  that  has  since  been 
paid  him  annually,  to  the  disgust  of  certain 
outspoken  members  of  Parliament. 


The  Duke  of  Coburg. 
Frvm  A  it  laUat  f^MUofntfiA  hff  VklenkuUi,  CUmrg^ 


the  most  popular  members  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 


QUEEN  victoria's  SECOND  SON. 

Although  he  renounced  his  remote 
chance  of  succession  to  the  British  throne, 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  now  sovereign  of 
the  little  German  duchy  of  Saxe  Coburg 
Gotha,  is  no  more  popular  with  the  radicals 
of  England  than  he  ever  was.  When  he 
succeeded  to  the  petty  throne  of  his  uncle, 
the  late  Duke  Ernst,  it  was  expected  that 
he  would  relinquish  the  yearly  grant  of 
twenty  five  thousand  pounds  which  the 
British  nation  p)ays  him  as  a  member  of  the 
royal  family.     This  he  declined  to  do,  and 


Personally,  the  duke  is  a  serious  minded, 
highly  intelligent  man,  an  excellent  musi- 
cian, and  a  naval  commander  of  skill  and 
exp)erience.  When  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Coburg,  the  Kaiser  made  him  a 
general  of  infantry  and  "proprietor"  of 
the  Ninth  Hussars — two  positions  for  which 
he  had  no  special  qualification — but,  rather 
curiously,  did  not  give  him  a  command  in 
the  German  navy. 

It  is  said  in  English  court  circles  that  in 
accepting  the  throne  of  Coburg  Duke  Alfred 
yielded  to  his  wife's  influence  rather  than  to 
his  own  inclination.  He  had  intended  to 
resign  his  claims  in  favor  of  his  son  and 
namesake,  who  caol^tiflfd&gkJsfef October; 
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but  the  duchess  urged  him  to  assert  them,  in 
order  that  she  might  enjoy  the  prerogatives 
of  a  reigning  sovereign,  and  thus  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whom  she 


come  prominent,  have   owed   that    promi- 
nence to  their  dowry  of  form  and  feature. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  Mrs.  De  La 
Mar,  who  was   Miss  Sands,  a  niece  of  the 


Mrs.  De  La  Mar,  of  New  York 
/roiM  af-AUognpi  bp  Wilktlm,  New  Yvrk. 


has  always  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a 
social  rival. 


A   NEW   YORK   BEAUTY. 

This  country  is  supposed  to  have  no 
*'  professional  beauties."  Society  women 
here  do  not  sell  their  photographs  as  they 
sometimes  do  abroad.  Nevertheless,  ex- 
treme beauty  is  as  potent  a  factor  of  social 
life  in  New  York  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  Mrs.  Fernando 
Yznaga,  the  Countess  of  Essex  (Miss 
Grant),    and  many  others  who  have    be- 


well  known  surgeon.  Like  so  many  young 
girls  of  the  past  two  or  three  seasons,  she  mar- 
ried when  she  had  scarcely  had  her  first  taste 
of  society .  She  was  staying  at  Narragansett 
Pier  when  Mr.  Joseph  De  La  Mar,  the  Hol- 
lander whose  success  in  gold  mining  has  won 
him  the  title  of  the  * '  Monte  Cristo  of  Idaho,  *' 
came  there  in  his  3'acht.  Mr.  De  La  Mar's 
love  of  beauty  had  been  shown  in  his  fine  col- 
lection of  pictures  ;  and  the  conclusion  of 
his  meeting  with  Miss  Sands  was  foregone. 
Unlike  most  foreigners  who  marry  Ameri- 
can girls,  he  has  niad)^.|^^^<^i|ie,^9i|e|^i^ 


ROBERT  ATTERBURY; 

By   Thomas  H.  Brainerd, 


Author  of  "  Go  Forth  af>d  Firwl.'* 


XXIII. 

A  MOMENT  later,  Robert's  arms  were 
aroiuid  his  wife.  He  lifted  her  from 
the  ground,  and  although  the  earth 
still  shook  under  their  feet  with  the  trebly 
thundering  storm,  and  he  could  not  hear 
her  voice,  he  was  comforted  because  she  put 
her  arms  around  him  and  clung  to  him  with 
the  unmistakable  air  of  one  who  has  found 
the  desired  haven. 

**Oh,  Robert,"  she  said,  *•  I  am  so  glad 
that  you  happened  to  come.     I  was  lost !" 

He  wrapped  her  up  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  they  started  for  home.  In  a  minute 
she  realized  that  he  was  very  wet,  and  came 
fully  to  herself. 

**  We  must  hurry.  You  will  take  cold. 
Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  !  How  could  you  venture 
out  4n  such  a  storm  ?  Come,  let  us  walk 
faster,'*  she  said. 

She  hurried  him  along,  and  before  they 
reached  home  had  resumed  her  usual  atti- 
tude, that  of  caretaker  of  all  in  the  house. 
She  ordered  a  warm  bath  for  Robert,  with 
a  thorough  rubbing  after  it,  and  while  tak- 
ing off  her  own  wet  clothes  was  superintend- 
ing the  preparation  of  a  hot  drink  for  him. 
She  insisted  that  he  should  lie  down  and 
submit  to  be  covered  witli  an  afghan,  and 
offered,  as  a  bribe,  to  read  aloud  to  him. 

The  storm  had  passed;  the  air  was  full  of 
unspeakable  life  and  happiness;  it  seemed 
to  have  been  purified  and  revivified  from 
heaven.  In  a  sky  of  serenest  blue  the  moon 
shone  with  regal  splendor;  each  pool  in  the 
wet  streets  held  her  image  in  its  heart,  and 
all  the  leaves  on  the  trees  were  laughing  in 
inconsequential  glee  as  if  they  had  never 
trembled  before  the  storm  king.  Robert 
lay  on  the  couch  and  listened  to  the  voice 
he  loved  best.  The  window  was  open,  and 
he  could  see  out  into  the  night.  Was  he 
dreaming,  or  had  he  wakened  from  a  terri- 
ble nightmare  ? 

Mr.  Gardner  came  in,  and  Sara  laid  the 
book  down.    She  looked  from  one  to  the 


♦  This  story  began  in  the  October  number  of  Munsey's  Magazine. 


other,  and  read  upon  their  faces  the  anxiety 
which  they  could  not  hide.  Leaning  for- 
ward, she  slipped  one  hand  into  Robert's, 
at  the  same  time  stretching  out  the  other 
to  her  father.  They  understood  the  mute 
appeal,  and  both  at  once  realized  that  the 
time  had  come  when  they  must  help  her. 
How  ?  They  did  not  know,  but  they  knew 
what  kind  of  seeking  it  is  that  finds,  and 
each  was  ready  for  the  service  with  all  that 
he  was.  They  knew  that  she  must  have  an 
absorbing  occupation  through  which  she 
could  work  out  her  own  salvation. 

Robert  and  Mr.  Gardner  sat  long  together 
that  night,  after  Sara  had  gone  to  bed, 
talking  of  various  plans  and  schemes. 
Robert  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
Mr.  Gardner  sat  beside  the  open  window. 
He  looked  older,  and  more  as  he  had  looked 
when  Robert  first  went  to  Japan,  than  at 
any  time  since  they  had  been  in  America. 
Finally  Robert  stopped  before  him. 

**  To  put  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  it 
is  this:  she  is  deprived  by  misfortune  of  her 
natural  interest — that  is,  of  children;  but 
the  world  is  full  of  children  also  deprived 
by  misfortune  of  mother  love  and  care. 
Here  is  our  answer  ;  it  is  the  natural  one, 
and  I  will  lose  no  time  about  it.  Tomorrow 
I  will  talk  it  over  with  her,  and  we  will  find 
the  best  way  to  bring  her  the  children  who 
need  her  as  she  does  them." 

XXIV. 

There  is  no  more  pitiable  victim  of  an 
ill  regulated  conscience  than  the  woman 
who,  profoundly  impressed  with  the  duty 
of  ordering  her  household  affairs  systemati- 
cally, sacrifices  people  to  things — taking, 
for  instance,  a  martyr-like  pleasure  in  doing 
herself  a  physical  injury  in  order  that  the 
much  overestimated  goods  and  chattels  may 
be  in  perfect  condition. 

Margaret  was  one  of  these  people.  As 
soon  as  the  baby  and  nurse  were  off  on  their 
visit,  she  looked  abo^.t.,to^|^^T{;h^tj^^,j^ 
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hands  could  find  to  do.  She  had  earnestly 
endeavored  to  impress  the  nurse  with  the 
importance  of  putting  each  thing  not  only 
in  its  own  drawer,  but  in  its  own  side  of  the 
drawer.  Of  course  she  had  not  succeeded  ; 
niurse  had  learned,  long  ago,  in  her  own 
childhood,  how  to  hold  a  baby,  and,  later, 
how  to  wash  it,  put  it  to  sleep,  and  comfort 
it  when  it  cried.  Beyond  these  things 
neither  her  imagination  nor  her  understand- 
ing went.  For  days  Margaret  had  felt  that 
the  baby's  bureau  was  not  in  order.  Now 
she  determined  to  attend  to  it.  She  turned 
from  the  window  "where  she  had  stood  to 
watch  them  start,  and  opened  the  top 
drawer.  Heavens  !  What  a  state  of  things ! 
lyace  dresses,  nightgowns,  bits  of  old  linen, 
flannel  skirts,  caps,  dainty  embroidered 
shawls,  boxes  of  cold  cream,  and  powder 
and  puffs,  all  thrown  promiscuously  every- 
where. It  would  have  been  disconcerting 
to  any  one,  and  it  overwhelmed  Margaret 
with  the  sense  of  being  accessory  to  a 
crime. 

She  took  everything  from  the  bureau,  re- 
llned  the  drawers  with  fresh  white  paper, 
and,  with  a  face  which  each  moment  grew 
more  stern,  sorted  and  folded  the  little  gar- 
ments. She  knew  that  she  was  very  tired, 
altogether  too  tired,  but  she  would  not 
stop ;  indeed,  she  could  not  stop.  She 
hurried  so  that  she  might  finish  before  her 
strength  was  entirely  exhausted.  She  was 
so  absorbed  in  her  work  that  the  clouds 
gathered  without  attracting  her  attention. 
She  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  laying  the 
dresses  in  the  lowest  drawer,  when  the  first 
blinding  flash  of  lightning  came,  followed 
by  the  terrible  burst  of  thunder.  Involun- 
tarily she  crouched  as  before  a  blow,  and 
the  next  instant  sprang  to  the  window.  A 
wild  scene  met  her  gaze.  There  was  fury 
in  the  air  and  sky. 

Margaret  rang  the  bell  violently,  and 
asked  if  the  nurse  had  returned  with  the 
baby.  When  she  found  they  had  not  come, 
she  walked  the  floor,  stopping  each  time 
she  came  to  the  window,  against  which  the 
flames  of  lightning  were  beating.  She 
strained  eyes  and  ears  for  any  sign  of  the 
carriage.  Her  whole  form  shook  as  with 
cold,  her  teeth  chattered,  and  when  she 
could  no  longer  stand  she  sank  down  beside 
the  cradle,  moaning  and  praying,  **My 
baby  !  Oh,  God  in  heaven,  give  me  back 
my  child ! »' 

In  her  anguish  she  seemed  to  see  the 
horses  maddened  with  fright,  and  dashing 
through  the  storm  ;  to  hear  the  crash  of  the 
carriage  against  a  post,  and  to  behold  her 
darling  lying  bruised  and  perhaps  dead  on 


the  pavement  in  the  pitiless  rain.  She 
struggled  to  her  feet  once  more,  grasped 
frantically  at  the  air,  and  shuddered  down 
in  an  unconscious  heap  on  the  floor. 

*  ♦  »  ♦ 

The  coachman,  alert  for  the  safety  of  his 
horses,  had  taken  no  chances.  He  drove 
rapidly  away  from  the  Atterburys'  house, 
but  when  it  became  evident  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  reaching  home  before  the 
storm  broke,  he  turned  his  horses  into  the 
open  door  of  a  livery  stable  which  they  were 
passing ;  and  when  the  first  roar  of  tlie 
thunder  came,  he  stood  at  their  heads  talk- 
ing to  them  reassuringly. 

In  the  carriage,  the  child  slept,  undis- 
turbed by  human  suffering  or  raging 
storm. 

*  »  «  * 

Meanwhile,  out  on  the  ocean,  almost 
within  sight  of  home,  driving  helplessly  be- 
fore the  wind,  her  rudder  broken,  her  mast 
trailing  over  the  side^  the  Vivien  rushed  to 
meet  her  fate.  Just  ahead,  the  white  water 
rose  against  the  black  sky.  Now  and  again, 
in  the  red  light,  the  hungry  rocks  gleamed 
for  an  instant,  then  hid  themselves  behind 
the  foamy  veil.  There  was  only  a  moment 
left,  and  the  stem  faces  of  the  men  on  board 
showed  that  each  had  prepared  to  meet  the 
peril  in  his  own  way.  Joseph  Hunter  had 
taken  his  coat  and  shoes  off,  ready  to  do 
what  a  strong  swimmer  might  to  save  his 
life,  but  there  was  no  hope  in  his  white 
face.  As  the  boat  quivered  on  the  crest  of 
the  last  wave,  and  the  cold  spray  dashed 
over  him,  his  lips  moved  to  utter  one  word 
—"Margaret!'* 

XXV. 

The  morning  dawned  bright  and  gay. 
In  every  tree  the  birds  were  almost  bursting 
their  little  throats,  trying  to  express  the 
joy  of  life.  The  water  in  the  bay  broke 
into  rippling  laughs  and  wreathed  itself 
into  smiles,  reckless  of  what  lay  beneath  its 
shining  surface. 

Robert  found  that  Sara  had  taken  cold 
and  must  lie  down.  He  sat  beside  her  for  a 
while,  talking  cheerfully,  and  then  started 
to  go  into  town.  On  the  steps  he  met  the 
coachman,  who  was  coming  to  tell  him  of 
the  rumor  that  the  Vivien  had  gone  down 
with  all  on  board.  He  hastily  stepped  back 
into  the  house  and  told  Mr.  Gardner ;  then, 
leaving  him  to  keep  watch  over  Sara  and 
see  that  no  one  told  her,  he  hurried  off  to 
find  what  truth  there  was  in  the  report.  It 
was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when, 

fears  having  become  certainties,  he  sorrow- 
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fully  started  for  Margaret's  hoiise,  the 
bearer  of  the  fatal  news.  As  he  drove  along 
he  tried  in  vain  to  frame  words  in  which  he 
could  tell  her  what  she  must  be  told.  Once 
he  turned  tlie  horse  toward  his  own  home, 
to  call  Sara  to  help  him.  Then  the  mem- 
ory of  the  events  of  the  previous  day  re- 
turned to  him  with  fresh  pain,  and  he  felt 
depressed  with  care  and  sorrow  almost  be- 
yond endurance. 

The  moment  he  entered  the  house  he  saw 
that  his  tidings  had  preceded  him.  The 
servant  who  opened  the  door  had  that  pe- 
culiar air  of  vicarious  mourning  and  sup- 
pressed excitement  ( which  is  a  kind  of  en- 
joyment )  that  ser\'ants  wear  in  the  house  of 
the  dead  who  are  not  their  dead. 

•*  Does  Mrs.  Hunter  know?  '*  he  asked. 

•'  Yes,  sir  ;  oh,  yes,  sir,  she  have  been  tole, 
early  dis  mo'ning.  She  is  very  bad,  sir,  an' 
de  docto'  done  been  heah  mos'  all  day.  I 
was  jus'  gwine  down  fo'  Mis'  Atterb'y.  De 
docto',  he  say  dat  she  bette'  hab  some 
frien'  heah  befo'  night,  an'  she  been  askin' 
fo'  Mis'  Atterb'y  all  day." 

Robert  went  up  into  the  room.  On  the 
bed  lay  the  poor  little  woman,  death  written 
plainly  on  her  face.  Beside  her,  on  a  pil- 
low, where  her  restless  hands  could  touch 
it,  lay  the  child  ;  and  although  Margaret 
had  almost  lost  the  power  to  move,  her  eyes 
turned  incessantly  from  it  to  the  door. 
When  she  saw  Robert  she  looked  behind 
him  to  see  if  Sara  were  there.  An  expres- 
sion of  despair  crossed  her  cold,  damp  face. 

**What  is  it?"  Robert  asked,  bending 
.over  her.  "Tell  me  quickly,  dear  child, 
what  can  I  do  for  you,  what  can  we  do?" 

His  ear  was  close  to  her  lips,  and  making 
a  last  great  effort  she  spoke. 

"The  baby — to  Sara,  to  you." 

He  understood  her  and  said,  **  You  wish 
to  give  the  baby  to  us?  " 

She  said,  "Yes." 

'*  As  if  it  were  our  very  own,  before  God 
and  its  dear  father  and  mother,  I  promise 
you,"  he  answered. 

A  faint  smile  shone  on  her  face,  and  a 
long,  quivering  breath  struggled  through 
her  lips.  She  looked  toward  the  child. 
Robert  lifted  it  and  laid  it  on  her  breast.  A 
light  paused  above  her,  then  settled  down 
upon  her.  It  was  the  light  of  another 
world. 

Sara  was  asleep  on  her  couch  when  Rob- 
ert reached  home.  He  sat  beside  her,  wait- 
ing for  her  to  waken.  His  heart  was  full 
of  sadness  for  the  friend  taken  away  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  and  mingled  with  this  sorrow 
were  other  strong  emotions.  He  could  not 
grieve  that  Margaret  was  dead.     It  seemed 


so  kind  a  thing  that  the  fragile  little  woman, 
so  unfit  to  meet  the  shocks  and  storms  of 
life,  should  have  gone  with  her  husband 
into  the  blessed  world  where  their  children 
were  waiting  for  them.  Then,  dominating 
all  else,  and  mingled  with  the  solemn  ten- 
derness with  which  he  assumed  his  new  po- 
sition toward  the  helpless  babe  she  had 
given  him,  there  was  a  great  hope.  It 
welled  up  within  him,  and  shed  its  blessed 
influence  over  even  his  sorrow.  Here  was 
the  imperative  and  needed  call  for  Sara  ! 

He  was  thinking  of  all  these  things  when 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled  at  him. 
Was  she  better?  "Yes,  almost  well,"  she 
said.  Then,  holding  her  hand  in  his,  he 
told  her,  carefully  and  tenderly,  of  the 
shipwreck,  of  Joseph's  death,  and  then  of 
Margaret's.  She  was  utterly  overcome. 
Death  had  not  come  into  her  very  presence 
before,  and  she  could  not  have  it  so.  With 
her  tears  for  Margaret  there  was  also  self 
reproach,  because  she  had  not  been  with 
her.  Robert  held  her  in  his  arms  and  she 
wept  unrestrainedly.  When  she  grew 
quiet  he  rose  and  left  the  room.  He  had 
not  told  her  of  Margaret's  gift  to  them.  He 
took  the  child  from  the  nurse,  and  brought 
it  and  laid  it  in  her  arms. 

"Take  it.  It  is  your  own.  She  gave  it 
to  you  with  her  latest  word." 

Sara's  whole  form  shook  convulsively. 
She  held  it  for  a  moment,  then,  rising,- went 
over  to  where  Robert  sat  watching  her. 
She  knelt  beside  him,  and,  still  holding  it 
in  her  own  arms,  laid  it  on  his  knees. 

"Yours  too,  Robert,"  she  said.  "Not 
mine. unless  it  is  yours." 

He  clasped  them  both  and  held  them 
folded  closely  in  his  arms. 

XXVI. 

Thb  winter  following  the  death  of  her 
cousins,  and  the  advent  of  their  baby  into 
her  house,  was  an  eventful  one  to  Sara.  It 
would  be  more  just  to  say  that  it  was  one  of 
great  development  and  growth.  At  first, 
her  sorrow  for  the  tragic  fate  of  her  cousins 
shadowed  everything,  and  especially  affected 
all  that  she  did  and  felt  for  the  child.  She 
had  a  constant  impression  that  Margaret 
was  near  her,  and  that  the  baby  was  only 
left  for  a  time  in  her  care.  Gradually,  the 
little  one  herself  removed  this  feeling.  Her 
glad  greeting  to  Sara  when  she  came  in,  the 
tiny  outstretched  arms  which  with  undoubt- 
ing  trust  claimed  a  mother's  love  from  her,  at 
last  made  her  feel  that  it  was  truly  her  own. 

Her  husband  and  her  father,  watching 

her  with  thoughtful  care  not  unmixed  with 
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anxiety,  were  filled  with  wonder  at  the  new 
unfolding  of  a  nature  which  they  had  deemed 
already  almost  perfect.  Through  her  they 
learned  to  take  delight  in  the  constantly 
changing  child  life  before  them,  and  they 
all  found  their  lives  set  to  a  higher,  clearer 
keynote  than  before. 

In  his  wonderful  revelation  of  the  uses  of 
things,  Swedenborg  teaches  that  the  angels 
who  watch  over  us,  guard  and  keep  with 
greatest  care  all  that  they  can  of  our  child 
life,  of  its  joys  and  dear  experiences,  of  its 
unselfish  loves  and  hopes,  to  bring  them 
again  to  us,  when,  earth  soiled  and  world 
worn,  we  approach  the  passage  into  the 
spirit  world  ;  that  often  tliese  pure  memories 
and  untainted  joys  come  with  such  refresh- 
ing influence  to  the  spirit  that  it  gladly 
leaves  its  later  life  to  become  a  little  child 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Happy  are 
they  who  can  live  so  near  to  the  real  life  of 
little  children  that  these  influences  never 
leave  them ! 

April  had  come  again,  and  spring  was  in 
her  glory.  All  the  trees  were  biu-sting  into 
leaf  and  blossom.  Robert  and  Sara  rode 
leisurely  along  the  lovely  Woodley  Lane, 
which  was  then  only  a  country  byway.  The 
spring  was  in  their  hearts,  and  they  felt  as 
young  as  the  renewed  earth.  Robert  whistled 
in  answer  to  the  meadow  larks  that  sprang 
from  the  hedges  as  they  passed,  and  Sara's 
gay  laugh  was  a  natural  and  integral  part 
of  the  morning.  After  a  morning  full  of 
delight  they  turned  into  their  own  avenue 
and  walked  their  horses,  in  order  to  prolong 
their  pleasure  for  a  few  minutes. 

About  half  way  to  the  house  they  found 
the  nurse  sitting  in  the  sunshine  with  Baby 
Margaret.     Sara  drew  in  her  rein. 

•'  Give  her  to  me,"  she  said.  *'  She  shall 
have  her  first  lesson  in  riding  this  morning." 

Robert  sprang  from  his  horse,  and,  taking 
the  little  thing  in  his  arms,  put  it  up  into 
Sara's  lap.  She  held  it  with  one  arm  and 
let  the  horse  walk  quietly  around ;  then, 
seeing  that  the  child  enjoyed  the  motion, 
she  quickened  the  pace.  Having  waited  to 
see  that  they  were  safe,  and  knowing  that 
the  horse  was  as  much  to  be  trusted  as  a 
human  being,  Robert  wenjt  on  toward  the 
house. 

On  the  veranda  hp  found  a  messenger  boy 
waiting  for  him,  with  a  telegram.  It  was  from 
Van  Ruger  Blethen,  and  simply  said,  '*! 
am  in  great  need  of  you.  Can  you  come  at 
once?    Answer  immediately." 

With  a  sudden  reaction  from  all  the 
peaceful  influences  of  the  morning  there 
came  back  to  Robert  the  memory  of  tlie 
note  from  Van  Ruger  which  he  had  found 


waiting  for  him  when  he  returned  from 
California  six  years  before,  and  of  all  the 
trouble  and  disaster  which  had  followed. 
Instinctively  he  knew  that  this  also  was 
trouble ;  how  much  or  for  how  many  he 
could  not  surmise.  The  experiences  of  his 
life  had  made  him  strong  to  endure  pain, 
and  all  he  wished  to  know  was  how  to  meet 
what  came  most  usefully.  In  a  few  minutes, 
Sara  brought  her  horse  to  a  stand  beside 
the  steps. 

**  Here,  Robert,  take  your  little  daughter. 
She  has  enjoyed  her  ride  immensely.  Why, 
what  is  the  matter?"  she  asked  as  she  saw 
her  husband's  serious  face.  He  handed  her 
the  telegram. 

'*  I  will  go  with  you,"  she  said,  when  she 
had  read  it.  "  You  know  it  is  very  cold  in 
Boston,  and  you  remember " 

She  paused,  and  he  finished  the  sentence. 

'  *  Yes,  I  remember  very  well,  and  I  promise 
you  that  I  will  take  no  foolish  risks.  I  do  not 
think  you  would  better  go  with  me,  because 
I  nmst  catch  the  eleven  o'clock  express.  I 
will  telegraph  you  as  soon  as  I  find  what 
the  trouble  is ;  and  if  I  am  likely  to  be  de- 
tained any  length  of  time,  you  can  come." 

Sara  consented  to  this,  and  early  on  the 
following  morning  Robert  arrived  in  Boston. 
He  went  first  to  his  mother's  house,  where 
he  found  Mrs.  Atterbury  expecting  him, 
with  great  grief  and  pain  in  her  heart.  Van 
Ruger  had  shot  himself  the  day  before. 
Claire  had  sailed  for  France  on  Tuesday  ;  it 
was  now  Thursday.  Mrs.  Atterbury  did 
not  know  what  the  reason  for  the  suicide 
was.  Van  Ruger  was  quite  dead  when  those . 
who  heard  the  shot  rushed  into  the  room. 
Beside  him,  on  the  table,  was  Robert's 
telegram,  saying  that  he  would  start  for 
Boston  at  once.  She  had  gone  to  the 
Blethens'  and  brought  Whit  well  home  with 
her  as  soon  as  she  had  heard  of  the  trouble  ; 
and  that  morning  the  postman  had  brought 
a  letter  for  Robert  addressed  in  Van  Ruger's 
handwriting.  As  the  telegram  told  her  that 
her  son  was  on  the  way,  she  had  done  nothing 
more  until  he  should  come.  Her  tears 
flowed  fast  while  she  told  all  these  details, 
and  constantly  she  interrupted  her  story 
with  ejaculations  of  "Poor  Claire!  Poor 
child  !  I  am  terribly  afraid  that  she  is  to 
blame  !" 

Robert  consoled  his  mother  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  went  to  his  own  old  room  to  read 
Van  Ruger's  letter  alone.  It  was  short,  and 
inclosed  one  from  Claire,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  her  husband.     It  said: 

I  have  been  alone  all  night  with  this.  I  have 
known  all  along  what  the  end  would  be,  and 
now  it  is  here.     I  have  not  sent  for  you  ou  my 
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own  account  I  am  easily  disposed  of,  but  the 
boy !  I  made  my  will  long  ago  and  settled 
ever3^hing  on  him,  making  you  his  guardian 
and  the  trustee  of  his  property.  For  the  love 
of  God,  Robert,  take  him  and  bring  him  up 
decently  ;  not  as  I  was  brought  up.  He  is  all 
that  I  care  for  now,  and  for  a  little  while  I 
thought  I  would  send  him  out  of  this  damned 
world  before  I  quit  it  myself.  Then  I  remem- 
bered you  and  your  wife.    Ask  her  to 

Here  the  letter  broke  off.  The  paper  was 
covered  with  blots  and  scratched  out  words. 
At  the  end  was  this: 

There  is  nothing  I  can  do — nothing  for  my 
boy— my  little  boy— good  by— good  by,  papa's 
dear  little  fellow. 

Tears  blinded  Robert,  and  he  groaned  in 
bitterness.  After  a  time  he  opened  Claire's 
letter  and  read: 

This  is  for  you  to  read  after  the  steamer  has 
sailed.  It  is  to  tell  you  that  at  last  I  have  taken 
myself  entirely  out  of  your  life,  that  you  will 
see  me  no  more.  Will  you  be  sorry  or  only 
relieved  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  and  strange  as  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  so,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  never  since  the  first  few  weeks  of 
our  married  life  have  I  felt  as  kindly  toward 
you  as  I  do  now,  when  I  am  leaving  your  house 
forever.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  too,  and  realize 
that  you  also  might  have  had  a  happier  life, 
and  perhaps  have  been  a  different  man,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  me.  Well,  you  are  free  now. 
For  me,  through  all  these  years  of  life  in  death 
which  we  have  endured  under  the  same  roof, 
I  have  struggled  against  the  tyrant  of  my  own 
heart  who  bade  me  go  and  taste  of  life.  I  have 
given  up  the  fight  This  dead  thing  which  we 
call  respectability  is  not  worth  the  sacrifice. 
You  know  that,  and  have  never  made  the  fight 
Now — I  am  going  to  live  ;  to  drink  all  that  I 
can  from  the  cup  whose  dregs,  they  say,  are 
death  and  despair.  I  do  not  care.  I  am  only 
in  haste  to  get  it  to  my  lips  ;  I  only  regret  the 
years  I  have  wasted  ;  I  fear  nothing  but  to  grow 
old  before  I  have  drained  its  last  drop. 

XXVII. 

For  many  years  life  at  the  Atterbmy 
home  was  like  the  flow  of  a  majestic  river, 
which,  brimful  to  the  banks,  finds  its  way 
through  green  meadows.  The  rocks  and 
boulders  over  which  it  broke  in  its  begin- 
nings are  in  the  past,  and  its  maturity  does 
not  harbor  even  a  memory  of  them .  So  the 
life  of  Robert  and  Sara  was  unmarked  ex- 
cept by  dear  domestic  joys — the  baby*s  first 
step,  her  lisping  words,  the  day  on  which, 
for  the  first  time,  W^hitwell's  pony  stood 
beside  his  father's  and  mother's  horses,  and 
he  cantered  off  with  them  for  their  morn- 
ing ride. 

Whitwell  called  them  **  father"  and 
"  mother.'*    Robert  wished  him  to  feel  that 


he  was  absolutely  one  of  the  family,  and 
from  the  first  set  himself  to  win  the  boy. 
He  entered  minutely  into  all  that  concerned 
him,  and  he  felt  himself  in  a  peculiar  way 
to  be  like  a  soldier  over  the  citadel  of  the 
boy's  life.  He  was  alert,  not  to  meet  emer- 
gencies, but  to  anticipate  them,  and  ques- 
tions were  answered  before  they  could  be 
asked.  In  the  intimacy  of  their  home  life 
he  taught  him  the  truth  concerning  himself 
and  his  relation  to  others ;  that  his  body 
must  be  clean  and  holy,  a  fit  temple  for  the 
Living  God.  He  taught  him  in  what  great 
and  wonderful  sense  it  truly  was  such  a 
temple,  and  that  the  crime  of  desecrating 
it  was  on  a  level  with  any  crime  against 
nature. 

As  both  children  grew,  they  were  supplied 
by  the  never  ceasing  watchfulness  of  their 
parents  with  the  knowledge  that  is  the  true 
protector  of  innocence — a  protector  as  much 
more  powerful  than  ignorance  can  be,  as  day 
is  lighter  than  night.  Their  time  was  filled 
with  duties  and  pleasures,  and  life  was  made 
so  healthfully  bright  and  gay  for  them  that 
neither  had  time  or  inclination  for  dreams 
of  sickly  sentimentality.  The  beautiful 
unfolding  of  their  characters  was  seen  in 
their  frank,  steadfast  eyes,  without  fear  or 
secretiveness,  and  in  the  alertness  with 
which  they  offered  themselves  for  any 
service. 

It  was  Christmas  morning.  The  trees  on 
the  avenue  were  bare,  and  there  was  a 
cheery  frostiness  in  the  air.  In  the  open  fire- 
place a  great  yule  log  gave  welcome  warmth 
as  well  as  seasonable  brightness.  Margaret 
was  alone  in  the  room.  She  stood,  her  little 
face  against  the  window,  looking  eagerly 
down  toward  the  road.  The  doors  leading 
into  the  adjoining  room  were  carefully 
closed.  Presently,  with  a  shout  of  joy,  she 
rushed  to  the  door. 

**  They  are  coming,  they  are  coming ! 
Come,  Whitwell !"  she  called  as  she  ran. 
Without  waiting  for  hood  or  scarf,  she 
threw  open  the  front  door  and  ran  down 
the  avenue  to  meet  her  friends.  Whitwell 
joined  her,  and  ill  a  few  minutes  they  came 
back,  bringing  with  them  about  twenty 
boys  and  girls.  Amid  much  laughter  and 
shouts  of  *'  Merry  Christmas  !  "  they  soon 
had  the  wraps  off  and  were  making  tlieir 
guests  at  home.  These  were  children  whom 
Whitwell  and  Margaret  had  themselves 
chosen  for  their  Christmastide  frolic.  They 
had  been  taught  that  they  could  properly 
celebrate  Christmas  only  by  giving  them- 
selves to  others.  They  learned  the  lesson 
well  and  quickly,  as  children  always 
learn  true  lessons  ;  ^30  when^  thpif,  tti9Uier 
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asked  them  who  should  be  their  guests, 
they  had  chosen  with  unerring  judgment 
those  whose  day  would  be  made  brighter  for 
their  feast,  rather  than  those  whose  over- 
laden palates  were  already  sated. 

Robert  and  Sara  now  came  in  from  the 
closed  room,  and  prepared  to  act  the  part  of 
spectators.  Whitwell  asked  one  of  the  old- 
est boys  to  stand  beside  him  at  the  doors, 
so  that  they  might  throw  them  both  open 
at  once.  The  eyes  of  all  the  little  ones 
were  wide  with  expectation  when  Margaret 
and  "WTiitwell  said,  almost  sinmltaneously, 
**  Where  is  dear  grandpa?"  and  Margaret 
rushed  off  to  Mr.  Gardner's  apartment, 
calling  to  him. 

In  a  moment  Mr.  Gardner  came  in, 
ushered  by  Margaret ;  the  two  boys,  looking 
as  solemn  and  important  as  possible,  threw 
the  doors  open,  and  the  lovely  Christmas 
tree,  with  its  shining  tapers  and  silver 
frost,  its  lower  branches  laden  mth  gifts,  its 
upper  ones  gay  with  jeweled  stars,  stood  re- 
vealed before  the  children.  For  one  moment 
they  stood  and  looked  at  it,  the  next  they 
had  gathered  around  its  base ;  Whitwell 
and  Margaret  began  to  untie  the  presents 
and  g^ve  them  to  those  whose  names  they 
bore.  Immediately  all  the  others  were 
helping  in  the  work,  and  if  the  kind  old 
Santa  Claus  whose  smiling  face  looked 
down  from  the  topmost  branch  had  really 
been  able  to  see,  he  would  have  been  more 
than  satisfied. 

Soon  Robert  and  Sara  had  to  concentrate 
all  their  attention  on  preventing  a  confla- 
gration, as  the  tree  with  its  lighted  tapers 
swayed  about  under  the  hands  of  the  young 
marauders  ;  and  they  laughed  to  see  that 
the  decoration,  which  had  taken  them  sev- 
eral hours  to  arrange,  disappeared  in  a  few 
minutes  before  the  onslaughts  of  the  chil- 
dren. There  was  nothing  left  except  a  few 
bright  balls  which  were  too  high  for  the 
tallest  to  reach,  and  the  delicious  odor  that 
was  the  tree's  own  breath,  and  with  which 
it  filled  the  air.  The  children  scattered 
about,  romping  to  their  hearts*  content. 
They  stopped  playing  to  8at  the  Christmas 
dinner,  and  then,  to  their  delight,  Sara  sang 
for  them  in  her  sweet,  true  voice. 

When  she  ended  her  song,  she  turned 
around  on  the  piano  stool,  and  putting  her 
arms  around  two  or  three  of  those  nearest 
to  her,  while  the  rest  clustered  about  her 
knee,  she  talked  to  them — only  for  a  few 
minutes,  only  a  few  words,  but  into  each 
childish  heart  there  sank  a  little  seed,  a 
nobler  idea  of  the  Christ  Child,  which 
grown  into  their  lives  should  surely  mean 
purer  loving,  truer  living. 


Robert  was  standing  in  front  of  the  fire, 
an  interested  spectator  of  the  whole  scene. 
He  noticed,  with  ever  new  wonder  and  love, 
that  to  Sara  there  seemed  to  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  children.  Her  wonderful 
mother  love  was  for  childhood,  and  she 
poured  its  blessings  on  all. 

She  looked  up  and  found  his  eyes  fixed 
earnestly  on  her.  Gently  detaching  her- 
self from  the  caressing  hands  of  the  chil- 
dren, she  bade  Whitwell  and  Margaret  help 
them  to  put  on  their  wraps.  When  they 
had  left  the  room  she  went  over  to  the 
fireside  and  stood  before  Robert,  looking  at 
him  a  little  wistfully. 

*•  Robert !" 

He  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  held 
them  pressed  against  his  breast. 

**  Yes,  dearest.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  Does  it  ever  seem — I  mean,  have  you 
ever  felt — " 

She  paused. 

**  Do  you  mean,  have  I  ever  felt  that  be- 
cause you  give  so  much  of  your  dear  self 
to  the  children,  some  of  you  is  taken  away 
from  me?" 

Her  eyes  answered  him. 

"Never!  Never,  by  all  our  dear  love, 
which  is  my  life  !  You  cannot  be  more 
to  me  in  any  way  than  in  fulfilling  all  of 
your  nature.  Nothing  could  be  more  ter- 
rible to  me  than  to  know  that  any  influence 
of  mine  should  dwarf  any  part  of  it." 

♦*Yes,  Robert,"  she  said.  **  But  that 
wasn't  all  that  I  wished.  It  was  to  tell 
you,  in  words,  that  all  of  it,  whatever  I  am 
to  them  or  to  any  one,  is  all  for  you  and 
because  of  you." 

'*  I  know,"  he  answered. 

XXVIII. 

**  No  dwelling  more,  by  sea  or  shore, 
But  only  in  my  heart." 

So  Sara  paraphrased  the  words  of  the 
song.  She  stood  on  the  veranda,  looking 
dreamily  out  over  the  smiling  scene.  Several 
years  had  passed.  It  was  early  summer. 
The  lilacs  were  in  bloom,  and  to  Robert, 
coming  toward  her  across  the  lawn,  her 
noble  profile  and  the  masses  of  her  luxuri- 
ant hair  were  outlined  against  the  thick 
clusters  of  flowers.  Since  the  time  when 
she  lived  in  Japan,  her  home  gowns  had 
always  been  of  Japanese  cr^pe.  She  loved 
the  soft,  clinging  stuff,  and  it  suited  the 
g^ace  and  gentleness  of  all  her  movements. 
Robert  saw  no  change  in  her  on  this  lovely 
mornmg.  To  him  she  was  always  the  em- 
bodiment of  perfect  womanly  beauty  ;  to 

other  eyes  there  were  changes  to  be  noted. 
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There  were  a  few  faint  lines  around  the 
sweet  eyes,  a  few  white  hairs  on  the 
temples,  and  the  tender  mouth  showed  un- 
mistakably that  it  had  drunk  deeply  of 
life's  goblet,  filled  as  it  is  with  bitter-sweet 
pleasures  and  pains. 

She  had  come  out  to  see  her  children 
start  for  an  afternoon's  ride,  and  after 
kissing  her  hand  to  them,  and  smiling  good 
by,  had  remained  in  the  same  attitude  long 
after  the>  were. out  of  sight.  She  did  not 
see  Robert,  and  just  as  he  reached  her  he 
heard  her  speak  the  words  quoted.  He  put 
his  hands  on  her  shoulders  and  drew  her 
toward  him. 

*'  What  is  *  only  in  your  heart,'  dearest  ?" 

She  turned  to  him,  and  as  her  eyes  met 
liis  there  came  into  them  the  light  that  had 
been  the  light  of  his  life.  She  clasped  her 
bands  over  his  arm,  and  they  walked  back 
and  forth  on  the  vei;anda. 

**  1  was  thinking  of  the  children,  dear," 
she  said;  **  living  over,  in  a  way,  all  their 
lives.  It  is  so  sad,  don't  you  think,  that 
they  are  so  altogether  grown  up  ?  We  have 
been  so  happy  with  them  and  in  them,  and 
I  was  indulging  in  a  little  sentimental 
regret  over  their  vanished  childhood.  All 
the  happy  times  and  all  the  sad  ones,  too— 
all  their  dear  childhood  days  are  gathered 
up  and  buried  in  my  heart.  You  see, 
Robert,  I  was  really  sentimental,  wasn't  I  ? 
It  all  came  of  a  great  longing,  about  which 
there  is  beginning  to  be  a  great  fear.  You 
know,  dearest,  I  have  so  hoped  that  they 
would  see  each  other  with  my  eyes.  I  can 
hardly  restrain  myself  from  saying  to  Whit- 
well,  '  Do  you  not  see  that  Margaret  is  the 
sweetest,  fairest,  truest  woman  in  the 
world  ?  Why  do  you  not  woo  and  win  her 
for  your  wife?'  Then,  when  the  next 
minute  I  see  her  look  at  him  as  if  he  were 
just  any  man,  one  to  whom  she  is  perfectly 
indifferent,  I  have  to  shut  my  lips  tight 
together  for  fear  I  should  say,  *  What  then, 
do  you  not  know  Lohengrin  when  you  see 
him?'  I  know,  of  course,  that  it  would 
surely  spoil  everything  if  I  did  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  certainly  will  not,  but  oh, 
Robert,  you  do  not  think  either  of  them 
could  be  so.  blind  as  to  love  any  one  else?" 

*'  I  do  not  know,  darling.  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  I  have  no 
power  to  foretell  what  love  will  do,"  Robert 
replied. 

*'  It  will  be  a  terrible  disappointment  to 
me  if  any  such  thing  should  happen.  I 
have  always  counted  on  their  being  married. 
It  seems  to  me  that  their  marriage  would 
be  the  utter  fulfilment  of  our  lives,  Robert. 
Their  characters  are  so  noble,   they  both 


have  the  same  beautiful  ideal  of  marriage, 
of  home  and  children.  It  seems  to  me  im- 
possible that  Margaret  could  marry  a  man 
with  the  ordinary  understanding  of  mar- 
riage; it  would  be  a  desecration  ;  or  that 
Whitwell  should  be  anything  but  repelled 
by  the  fascinations  of  women  who  have 
more  physical  charm  than  womanliness  of 
character." 

She  was  gazing  appealingly  into  Robert's 
face. 

*'  I  too  have  hoped  for  it,"  he  said,  **and 
we  will  hope  until  there  is  certainty  that 
it  is  not  to  be." 

Sara  had  seen  with  a  mother's  intelligence 
all  the  phases  of  relation  between  Whitwell 
and  Margaret.  In  the  beginning  they  had 
been  truly  brother  and  sister.  Whitwell' s 
favorite  name  for  Margaret  had  been  **little 
sister."  They  had  played  together,  had 
quarreled  and  made  friends  again,  as  all 
healthy  children  of  strong  individual  char- 
acter do.  Grown  older,  they  had  met  in 
their  vacations  as  old  comrades  and  chums, 
with  frank,  open  gladness.  Of  late  there 
had  come  a  change.  Margaret  had  returned 
from  a  trip  abroad  just  as  Whitwell,  having 
finished  his  course  at  the  Cambridge  Law 
School,  entered  the  law  office  of  one  of  his 
father's  friends.  Their  mother  smiled,  in 
private,  to  see  this  courtly  young  man  dis- 
play his  ceremonious  politeness  to  Margaret, 
and  the  dainty  but  distant  grace  and  dignity 
with  which  she  received  his  attentions. 

As  the  days  went  by,  and  the  coldness 
between  them  did  not  pass,  but  seemed 
rather  to  augment,  she  grew  alarmed  for 
her  fondest  hopes.  The  more  anxious  she 
felt  for  the  final  result,  the  more  exactly 
she  demanded  of  herself  that  they  should 
have  every  opportunity  to  know  their  own 
minds.  To  this  end  she  filled  the  house  with 
youthful  guests,  and  for  weeks  the  whole 
place  rang  with  merry  peals  of  laughter, 
and  the  music  that  accompanies  light 
hearted  youth  on  its  inconsequential  way. 

More  than  once  Sara,  keeping  jealous 
vigil,  saw  looks  of  love  and  admiration 
showered  upon  Margaret ;  but  the  stately 
maiden  gave  no  sign  that  she  took  note  of 
them.  Again  and  again  she  caught  a  pass- 
ing flush  of  pleasure  on  fair  young  faces 
which  seemed  to  say  that  Whitwell  had 
but  to  woo  to  win  ;  he  was  attentive  to  all 
their  guests,  but  even  his  mother's  penetrat- 
ing eyes  could  find  no  difference  in  his 
manner  to  any  one  of  them. 

The  day  came  for  the  breaking  up  of  the 
party.  Luncheon  was  to  be  the  last  gather- 
ing of  the  guests;  they  were  all  going  their 
various  ways  during  the  afternoon.  While 
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they  sat  at  table  they  were  busy  making 
plans  to  meet  again,  and  discussing  the 
pleasures  of  the  near  future.  One  of  them, 
Helen  Norris,  was  Margaret's  most  intimate 
friend. 

*'  Mamma  will  be  most  anxious  to  know 
your  decision  about  joining  us  for  our 
winter  in  Egypt,"  she  said.  "You  know 
we  are  going  to  cross  early  and  spend  the 
autumn  in  Switzerland.  Do  come,  Rita 
dear.    I  do  not  half  care  to  go,  if  you  do  not. '  * 

Margaret  hesitated  before  answering.  Did 
her  eyes  seek  Whitwell's?  Sara  almost 
thought  so,  but  the  next  moment  they 
turned  to  her  own. 

**  I  will  talk  with  mother  about  it  and  let 
you  know.  I  feel  almost  sure  that  I  will 
go,'*  she  added  a  moment  later. 

Was  there  a  sad  note  in  her  voice  ?  "Her 
mother  thought  so. 

When  the  last  guest  had  departed,  Mar- 
garet went  into  the  house  and  started  to  go 
up  stairs. 

**  Margaret,  little  sister,'*  Whitwell 
called.  She  stopped,  smiling  down  at  him 
questioningly,  "  Do  you  feel  like  taking  a 
ride,  a  good  long  ride,  out  beyond  the 
Soldiers'  Home  or  around  by  Arlington 
Heights?" 

**Yes,"  she  answered  gaily,  **I  do.  I 
will  be  ready  in  five  minutes." 

While  she  was  putting  her  habit  on,  she 
repeated  ''little  sister"  to  herself.  **  He 
wishes  me  to  know  that  he  only  cares  for 
me  as  a  sister!  Well,  there  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  I  should  cry  because  I  cannot 
have  what  I  have  never  had  any  reason  to 
expect.  Suppose  he  does  not  wish  to 
marry  me.  Why  should  he?  And  why 
should  I  make  him  and  mother  and  myself 
wretched  about  it  ?  " 

Margaret  was  a  perfect  horsewoman,  and 
although  her  form  was  slight  she  looked 
like  a  little  queen  when  she  sat  on  her  beau- 
tiful horse.  Whitwell  adjusted  the  stirrup, 
and  she  bent  over  to  smooth  her  skirt.  Her 
shining  black  braids  almost  touched  the 
blond  hair  on  Whitwell's  forehead.  He  had 
Claire's  golden  hair  and  brown  eyes,  and  as 
he  stood  there  beside  the  horses,  tall  and 
straight,  he  looked  like  a  young  viking. 
The  mother,  standing  on  the  veranda, 
thought  she  had  never  seen  such  a  pleasant 
sight.  In  another  moment,  with  gay  back- 
ward glances  and  merry  chatter,  they  dis- 
appeared down  the  long  avenue.  In  that 
moment,  when  Margaret's  head  had  almost 
touched  him,  and  he  had  felt  her  breath  on 
his  cheek,  Whitwell  had  taken  one  look  into 
her  face  above  him;  the  face  which  she  had 
wreathed  in  smiles  to  hide  her  pain. 


**  She  does  not  care,**  he  said  to  himself. 
**I  am  to  her  only  an  elder  brother  and 
nothing  more.  Well,  please  God,  I  will 
never  let  her  be  unhappy  as  she  would  be  if 
she  knew."  So  he  lent  himself  to  her  de- 
vise, and  all  the  rest  of  the  summer  day 
they  rode  side  by  side,  through  enchanting 
groves  where  the  busy  birds  were  building 
their  nests,  and  past  orchards  where  the 
cherry  trees  were  letting  their  blossoms 
drift  off  into  the  expectajit  air»  that  the 
hidden  fruit  might  give  itself  to  the  sun. 

They  came  out  on  the  hill  behind  the 
Soldiers'  Home  when  the  sun  was  only 
about  ten  minutes  high.  The  scene  was 
full  of  glory.  Everywhere  the  long,  level 
rays  shone  through  the  trees,  and  even  the 
shadows  were  luminous  in  the  faint  haze 
that  overspread  the  land.  Away  in  the 
di.stance  lay  the  queenly  city,  the  white 
columns  and  golden  dome  of  the  Capitol  il- 
luminated by  the  last  light  of  the  setting 
sun.  They  drew  their  horses  up,  and  with 
one  impulse  waited  to  see  the  day's  decline. 
Margaret's  eyes  wandered  over  the  land- 
scape, and  as  the  shadows  encroached  on 
the  sunshine  there  came  into  them  a  look 
of  melancholy.  Whitwell  had  dismounted, 
and  with  the  bridle  over  his  arm  stood 
leaning  against  his  horse  and  looking  at 
Margaret.  How  sweet  and  dear  she  was  ; 
how  wonderful  in  the  strong  springtide  of 
her  womanhood !  What  could  any  other 
woman  ever  be  to  him,  and — yes,  what 
could  any  other  man  ever  be  to  her  ?  He 
realized  that  without  her  life  would  have  no 
meaning  to  him. 

The  sun  was  almost  gone ;  only  a  little 
rim  still  rested  on  the  hill  tops,  and  behind 
them  rose  a  great  shadow  which  seemed 
waiting  to  enfold  them.  With  sudden  im- 
pulse Margaret  stretched  out  both  arms 
toward  the  west 

**  Do  not  go.  Oh,  do  not  go !  **  she  ex- 
claimed. 

Whitwell  put  his  hand  up  and  clasped 
one  of  hers. 

"Do  not  go.  Oh,  do  not  go!"  he  re- 
peated. 

She  looked  down  into  his  eyes  and  read 
them. 

**  Do  not  go,  little  sister  !  " 

Her  eyes  told  him  all. 

"Ah,  Margaret,  darling,  what  could  have 
made  us  think  that  we  could  live  without 
each  other?" 

"  I  never  thought  that  I  could  live  with- 
out you,"  she  answered  between  a  sob  and 
a  smile. 

They  went  slowly  home  in  the  gloaming, 
the  horses  taking  their  own  time.  They  had 
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so  much  to  say ;  there  were  so  many 
silences  between  them  when  their  thoughts 
were  too  deep  for  words. 

At  the  steps  they  sprang  from  their 
horses  and  let  them  find  their  own  way  to 
the  stables.  Moved  by  the  same  thought, 
hand  in  hand  they  went  into  the  room 
where  Robert  and  Sara  were  sitting  with 
Mr.  Gardner.  Straight  to  the  mother  they 
went,  and  Sara  read  in  their  radiant  faces 
that  her  hopes  were  to  be  fulfilled.  Margaret 
threw  herself  into  her  arms. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother,**  she  sobbed. 

Whitwell  knelt  beside  them,  and  clasped 
his  arms  around  them  both.  His  voice  was 
not  less  manly  that  it  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

**  Mother,  dearest,  will  you  trust  her  to 
me?**  he  said. 

XXIX. 

Robert  stood  in  the  open  door  of  his 
house.  It  was  a  morning  in  October,  al- 
most at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  was  waiting  for  his  wife,  and  they  were 
about  to  start  on  their  usual  morning  walk. 
The  clear  morning  light  brought  out,  unre- 
servedly, all  the  changes  which  time  had 
wrought  in  him.  The  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion that  had  belonged  to  his  youth  was  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  the  only  remaining  mark 
of  it  being  in  his  figure,  which  had  not 
grown  portly  with  advancing  years.  He 
was  inclined  to  regard  this  as  an  advantage, 
because,  having  less  weight  to  carry,  the 
years  had  not  taken  the  elasticity  of  his 
step.  His  hair  was  white,  and  there  were 
lines  of  life  written  on  his  face.  Only  in 
his  eyes  was  youth  ;  not  the  fleeting  youth 
of  inexperience  and  of  few  days,  but  the. 
immortal  youth  of  the  gods,  to  which  none 
may  attain  except  those  who  have  kept  the 
springs  of  joy  and  delight  unpolluted  ;  those 
to  whom  the  passing  years  only  give  new 
appreciation  for  their  boundless  pleasures. 

Sara  came  to  him  smiling,  and  together 
they  passed  down  the  avenue. 

Within  the  house,  before  a  bright  little 
fire,  and  with  the  sunshine  falling  across 
his  knees,  sat  Mr.  Gardner.  The  frosts  of 
many  winters  had  made  his  few  locks  like 
shining  silver,  and  the  strength  of  his  man- 
hood had  departed.  On  his  placid  face  was 
a  look  of  repose  and  content,  and  a  light 
which  shone  from  within.  It  was  the  same 
light  that  looks  from  the  eyes  of  a  little 
child  who  has  not  lost  the  vision  of  the 
angels  which  surround  it.  We  have  all  seen 
it  in  the  infant*s  eyes  ;  it  is  not  always  on 
the  face  of  the  aged. 

The  door  opened,  and  Sara  entered.    She 


had  a  book  in  her  hand,  '*  Glimpses  of  Un- 
familiar Japan.**  Going  to  her  father,  she 
kissed  his  forehead. 

**  Dear  father,**  she  said,  **  here  is  a  new 
book  about  your  dear  Japan.  I  am  so 
happy  to  think  how  much  pleasure  you  will 
find  in  it.** 

He  took  the  book  and  kept  her  hand  as 
well. 

'*  Thank  you,  daughter.  You  may  well 
say  '  dear  Japan,*  because  I  do  love  it ;  but, 
daughter,  there  is  something  I  have  been 
thinking  about,  which  I  wish  to  say  to  you 
today.  This  is  your  birthday,  dear ;  you 
are  fifty  five  years  old.  I  wish  to  tell  you 
today  that  the  years  of  my  life,  which  are 
many,  are  good  years  because  of  you ;  that 
for  more  than  thirty  years  past  you  have 
filled  my  life  with  the  corn  of  comfort  and 
the  wine  of  great  joy ;  and  that  now,  as  I 
look  back  over  the  long  way,  the  sorrows 
of  my  youth  are  forgotten  in  the  blessed- 
ness which  you  have  given  me.  You  know, 
daughter,  that  I  am  on  the  border  land. 
Sometimes  I  seem  to  be  so  near  that  I  can 
feel  the  life  which  is  coming,  all  around  me. 
I  shall  find  her  there  ;  often  I  am  conscious 
of  her  presence  now,  and  today  I  had  the 
thought  come  to  me  to  thank  and  bless  you 
in  her  name.'* 

Sara*s  eyes  were  full  of  tender  tears  as 
she  smoothed  the  straggling  locks  on  his 
forehead.  Suddenly  there  came  the  tramp 
of  ponies*  feet,  then  a  rush  Hke  the  wind, 
and  the  door  flew  open. 

**  Grandma,  grandma!**  shouted  the 
voices. 

Robert  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs  and  the 
voices  of  the  children.  He  left  his  writing 
at  once  to  go  to  meet  them.  They  were 
Whitwell's  and  Margaret*s  children,  and 
they  were  the  crowning  joy  of  Robert  *s  life. 
He  welcomed  them  each  time  with  new 
pleasure ;  he  studied  the  development  of 
their  natures  with  concentrated  delight. 
They  were  indeed  and  in  truth  his  children^ 
the  children  of  his  life  long  devotion,  of  his 
self  sacrifice,  and  of  his  manhood.  Well 
might  he  rejoice  in  them,  beautiful,  happy 
creatures  that  they  were !  Here  were  no 
sad  childish  eyes  looking  out  on  a  world  of 
woe ;  no  drooping  corners  of  the  mouth 
proclaimed  them  the  inheritors  of  all  the 
load  of  weary  questioning,  of  all  the  doubts 
and  hopelessness  of  theseyJ«  de  siicle  days. 
The  elasticity  and  the  activity  of  boundless 
life  were  in  their  every  motion,  the  light  of 
boundless  joy  shone  in  their  lovely  eyes. 
Robert  never  met  their  gaze  without  a  thrill 
of  great  expectancy.  He  knew  that  these 
were  the  eyes  of  those  who  will  enter  into 
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the  Promised  Land,  for  they  were  free 
bom. 

He  knew  that  in  other  places  and  other 
homes,  few  perhaps,  but  constantly  increas- 
ing, sons  and  daughters  were  coming  up  to 
receive  the  promise  :  "  Blessed  is  the  man 
whose  delight  is  in  the  Jaw  of  the  Lord." 
As  from  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah  Moses 
gazed  with  rapture  on  the  Canaan  which  he 
might  not  enter,  so  Robert  now  saw  in 
these  children  the  glory  and  joy  of  the 
human  race  that  shall  be. 

The  children  had  paused  for  a  second  on 
the  threshold,  and,  seeing  that  "dear 
grandpa  **  was  there,  went  and  spoke  to 
him  first.  Then  little  Robert,  or  Rob,  as 
they  called  him,  advanced  to  his  grand- 
mother. He  carried  a  huge  bouquet  of 
pink  roses,  which  he  presented  to  her. 

'*  There  are  fifty  five,  tmd  they  are  all 
Hermosa  roses,*'  he  said.  "Mamma  says 
that  means  *  perfectly  beautiful,'  so  I  would 
not  have  any  other  kind  for  your  birthday . "  ' 

She  took  them,  and  kissed  the  bright 
cheeks  of  her  little  grandson. 

"Thank  you,  dearest,  for  the  roses  and 
the  wishes  and  all,"  she  said. 

Meanwhile  little  Sara  was  waiting  for  her 
turn.  She  held,  pressed  close  to  her 
breasi,  a  piece  of  cardboard,  which  she  now 
put  upon  her  grandmother's  lap. 

"It  is  a  picture  for  your  birthday,  and  I 
wishes  you  many  happy  returns,  and  I  made 
it  for  you  myself. ' ' 

One  side  was  blue,  and  happily  it  flashed 
into  Sara's  mind  that  that  must  be  intended 
for  the  sky.  She  held  it  with  that  side  up, 
very  anxious  not  to  disappoint  the  young 
artist,  who  watched  her  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  see !  It  is  the  avenue  lead- 
ing up  to  grandma's  house,  isn't  it,  darling 
little  girl?" 

"Yes,"  the  little  girl  went  on,  pointing 
with  her  finger ;  •  •  yes,  and  this  is  the 
road,  and  those  are  the  trees,  and  this  is 
Rob  on  Toby,  and  I  am  on  Fido,  and  we 
are  coming  to  see  you.  I  painted  us  com- 
ing because  you  are  gladder  when  we  come 
than  when  we  go,  and  I  wanted  the  glad- 
dest thing  for.ybur  birthday." 


Robert  was  talking  to  his  namesake,  and 
now  little  Sara  ran  to  him. 

"  There  is  going  to  be  a  surprise  in  a  little 
while,"  she  said. 

'  *  A  surprise  ?    For  whom  ?"  he  asked. 

She  drew  his  head  down  close  to  her 
lips,  and  whispered  mysteriously,  "For 
grandma,  because  it  is  her  birthday."  At 
the  moment,  she  heard  the  sound  of  car- 
riage wheels  on  the  gravel.  "The  surprise 
has  came,  the  surprise  has  come !"  she 
shouted,  as  she  rushed  out  of  the  door. 

Whitwell  and  Margaret  came  in  smiling 
and  happy. 

"  Hush,  hush,  little  one,  not  quite  so 
loud,"  Margaret  said,  holding  up  her  finger 
to  little  Sara. 

In  Whitwell's  arms  lay  the  latest  arrival 
in  their  happy  home.  He  went  and  laid  it 
in  his  mother's  arms.  They  all  gathered 
around  her,  Robert,  standing  behind  her 
chair,  looked  over  her  shoulder  at  the  fair, 
sweet  babe,  and  even  Mr.  Gardner  drew 
himself  out  of  his  easy  chair  to  come  nearer 
for  a  moment. 

"  We  could  not  leave  little  Claire  at  home 
on  your  birthday,  mother,  dearest,"  Whit- 
well said. 

"Because,"  said  little  Sara,  who  was 
leaning  on  her  grandmother's  knee,  "  when 
nurse  said  that  Claire  is  too  little  to  go  visit- 
ing, mamma  said  that  we  must  not  think, 
because  she  is  too  little  to  talk,  that  she  is 
too  little  to  feel.'* 

Rob  had  put  his  forefinger  into  the  baby's 
hand,  and  the  tiny  pink  fingers  curled 
around  it  as  he  took  up  the  theme. 

"And  papa  said  that  she  must  come  to 
take  possession  of  her  birthright.  He  said 
that  is  her  part  in  grandma's  love." 

He  paused,  and  little  Sara,  waiting 
eagerly  to  have  him  speak  the  words  which 
she  could  not  quite  remember,  said;  "And 
more,  he  said  more  than  that,  Rob." 

The  beautiful  boy  sloi^ly  raised  his  eyes 
from  Claire's  little  fingers  ;  they  paused  for 
a  moment  on  his  sister's  face,  then  rested 
on  his  grandmother  as  he  spoke. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "'for  her  children's 
children  shall  call  her  blessed.*" 


THE  END. 
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IT  was  Evelyn  Morton's  afternoon  at 
home.  A  steady  stream  of  people  had 
filled  her  little  drawing  room  since 
three  o'clock,  but  now  the  last  one  had 
gone,  and  she  came  back  to  the  open  fire 
from  the  door  where  she  had  been  sa3ang 
good  by,  and  threw  herself  with  a  sigh  of 
content  into  a  great  Turkish  chair  directly 
opposite  her  cousin,  Bob  Inglis,  who  had  just 
come  in. 

**  I*m  going  to  stay  to  dinner,  Evelyn, 
mayn't  I?"  Bob  said.  "  It's  getting  late, 
and  if  I  go  before  dinner  I  shan't  have  any 
visit  at  all." 

•  *  Of  course  you're  going  to  stay  to  dinner, 
my  child,"  she  answered,  reaching  over  and 
giving  his  hand  an  affectionate  little  pat. 
•*  You  don't  suppose  I'm  going  to  let  you 
escape  me  now,  do  you,  when  you  have  ne- 
glected me  as  you  have,  you  wretch,  five 
months  without  a  sign  of  a  letter?" 

'•  Oh,  Evelyn,  you  are  the  right  sort  of  a 
woman.  I  swear  the  very  sight  of  you  does 
a  man  good.  I  think  it's  been  at  least  a 
year  since  I  asked  you  to  marry  me  the  last 
time.  It's  high  time  I  tried  my  luck  again, 
so  here  goes."  He  dropped  easily  on  one 
knee  before  her  and  leaned  toward  her,  his 
eyes  a  mixture  of  mischief  and  entreaty. 
She  drew  his  head  down  on  her  arm  and 
kissed  his  forehead  gently. 

**  Oh,  Bob,  how  fond  I  am  of  you,  you  old 
goose !  I've  missed  you  so.  I  do  hope  you 
are  going  to  stay  home  for  a  while." 

*'I'll  stay  forever,  Evelyn,  if  you'll  treat 
me  like  this,"  he  answered,  pressing  her 
hand  against  his  cheek.  *'  Honestly, 
Evelyn,  why  won't  you  marry  me  and  let 
me  settle  down  sensibly  and  comfortably  ? 
I  live  a  dog's  life  ;  not  a  tie  on  earth,  not  a 
soul  to  care  if  I  go  to  the  devil — not  even 
you.  Are  you  never  lonely,  Evelyn?  Do 
you  intend  to  live  this  way  to  the  end  of 
your  days?    Tell  me.  " 

He  had  risen,  and,  leaning  with  his  elbow 
on  the  mantel,  was  looking  searchingly  into 
her  small,  dark  face. 

**I  am,  indeed,  sometimes  very,  very  lonely, 
Bob;  sometimes  even  wild  enough  to  think, 
perhaps,  we  should  be  happy  married.  At 
least  there  would  be  no  misunderstandings. 
We  are  both  done  with  love  ;  we  have  both 
lived  and  suffered. "    She  spoke  dreamily. 


sadly;  then  with  her  quick  and  charming 
smile,  **  But  think  how  we  should  quarrel. 
I  should  wear  French  heels,  and  you  would 
smoke  constantly.  I  know  we  should  quar- 
rel horribly  !  Oh,  here  is  Aunt  Lucy  !"  she 
continued,  as  an  old  lady  in  a  soft  gray 
gown  came  down  the  stairs.  Bob  sprang  to 
meet  her  with  affectionate  eagerness. 

**I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  Robert,"  she 
said,  with  her  gentle  hand  on  his  broad 
shoulder,     '*  We  have  missed  thee  much." 

•*  And  the  sight  of  you  and  Evelyn,  dear 
Aunt  Lucy,  makes  me  feel  a  new  man.  I 
have  just  been  making  my  annual  propos*- 
tion  of  marriage  to  Evelyn,  but  she  scorns 
me  as  usual.  Oh,  you  may  scoff,  perfidious 
damsel,"  he  adde<l  laughingly,  and  taking 
Aunt  Lucy  under  his  arm  they  went  out  to 
dinner. 

**  Aunt  Lucy,"  Bob  said,  as  they  reached 
the  table,  ' '  I  have  come  to  ask  a  favor,  as 
usual.  I  am  going  to  invite  some  friends 
down  to  *  The  Oaks '  for  the  month  of 
September,  and  I  want  you  and  Evelyn  to 
come  down  and  do  the  honors  for  me." 

•'Thy  favors  never  seem  hard  to  grant, 
Robert ;  thee  knows  I  am  very  fond  of  *  The 
Oaks,'  and  I  think  I  should  like  to  come 
very  much.  What  does  thee  say  about  it, 
Evelyn?" 

**  I  think  it  would  be  charming.  Aunt 
Lucy;  let  us  go  by  all  means.  Who  are  you 
asking.  Bob.?" 

*'  Oh,  the  Hines  and  the  Shumans  and 
the  Wentworths,  and  then  a  man,  Evelyn, 
for  whom  1  want  to  bespeak  your  special 
good  grace — Herbert  Ralston." 

**  Oh,  yes;  I  have  heard  you  speak  of 
him." 

"  We  were  freshmen  together  in  college. 
He  was  the  handsomest  boy  I  ever  saw. 
His  people  were  Virginians  with  plenty  of 
money;  until  he  was  twenty  one,  when  he 
met  with  the  accident,  there  was  positively 
not  a  desire  of  his  life  that  was  not  gratified. 
He  was  sadly  spoiled,  dogmatic,  and  arro- 
gant ;  he  hadn't  too  many  friends,  and  we 
were  always  devoted  to  each  other.  Lately 
he  has  grown  into  a  perfect  bear,  and  al- 
though he  is  really  an  infliction  to  some 
people  because  of  his  bitterness,  I  love  him, 
Evelyn,  and  I  want  you  to  try  to  cinlize  him 
a  littie."  Digitized  by  ^^UUV IC 
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•*  Really,  Bob,  you  flatter  me.  I  have 
never  tried  my  hand  at  taming  a  bear.  I*m 
afraid  I  shan*t  be  very  successful.  What  is 
his  special  grievance  ?" 

"  When  he  was  twenty  one,"  Bob  went 
on,  **  Ralston  was  shockingly  burned.  He 
was  experimenting  with  some  chemicals, 
and  they  exploded.  He  was  at  the 
point  of  death  for  months,  and  when 
he  recovered  his  face  was  terribly  scarred. 
He  had  been  an  acknowledged  handsome 
man,  but  now  he  knows  he  is  an  object  of 
curiosity  and  pity  to  all  who  see  him.  One 
side  of  his  face  is  as  perfect  as  ever,  but  the 
other !  He  has  brooded  over  it  so  long  that 
he  has  grown  to  believe  himself  hideous  to 
people,  and  so  he  avoids  them.  It  is  pitiful, 
Evelyn.  He  is  a  man  of  grand  possibilities, 
but  he  simply  shuts  himself  off  from  the 
world,  and  lives  cursing  his  fate.** 

*•  How  tragic!** 

*  *  I  came  home  from  Europe  to  find  him 
even  worse  than  when  I  left  six  months 
ago.  He  was  here  for  a  day  having  his 
eyes  looked  after,  and  he  was  so  ill  that  his 
man  and  I  just  packed  him  up  and  took 
him  down  to  *  The  Oaks,*  and  I  am  going 
to  keep  him  there  until  he  is  better,  if  I 
have  to  tie  him  up.'* 

Evelyn's  eyes  were  very  bright;  they 
looked  as  if  the  tears  were  near  the  surface, 
for  there  is  always  something  touching  in 
the  devotion  of  one  man  for  another.  She 
got  up  from  the  table  in  a  moment.  **  I  am 
going  to  the  opera  with  the  Ludlams  to- 
night, so  you  will  excuse  me,  won*t  you, 
Bob  ?  *  *  she  said.  •  *  You  are  a  very  nice  boy, 
even  if  you  are  my  cousin;**  and  she  leaned 
over  and  kissed  him  again  on  the  forehead 
as  she  left  the  room. 

Bob's  face  flushed  with  pleasure.  Eve- 
lyn's approval  was  very  dear  to  him. 

**Aunt  Lucy,"  he  said  presently,  **tell 
me,  do  you  kncv  what  the  trouble  was  be- 
tween Evelyn  and  her  husband  ?  *' 

**No,  Robert;  I  do  not  know  exactly, 
'although  I  have  some  idea." 

*•  Was  it  some  woman.  Aunt  Lucy?'* 

*  *  I  think  it  was ;  still  I  do  not  know.  She 
loved  him  madly,  Robert,  and  her  grief 
when  he  died  was  terrible.  She  feared  she 
had  been  too  severe  with  him,  unjust. 
Just  before  he  died  he  took  her  hands  in  his, 
and  he  said,  *  My  darling,  you  have  been 
pretty  hard  on  me,  but  if  all  women  acted 
so  it  would  be  a  better  world,  perhaps.'  Oh, 
how  she  suffered,  poor  child  !** 

*  *  I  was  abroad  at  the  time,  you  know, 
and  I  never  knew  much  about  it.  Did  she 
never  live  with  him  at  all  ?'* 

**Oh,  yes;  they  went  to  Florida  for  two 


months,  and  had  been  back  some  weeks 
before  there  was  any  trouble.  No  one 
knows  what  brought  it  about,  but  one  night 
Evelyn  rushed  in  upon  me  and  begged  me 
to  start  for  Europe  with  her  the  next  day. 
She  was  in  such  a  terrible  state  of  agitation 
that  I  felt  alarmed  for  her,  but  she  would 
tell  me  nothing,  and  while  I  was  attempting 
to  dissuade  her,  Ainsley  came.  He  said  that 
he  and  Evelyn  had  had  a  disagreement, 
that  he  was  willing  to  accede  to  her  wishes 
in  all  things,  but  that  at  any  cost  a  scandal 
must  be  avoided,  and  we  both  pleaded  with 
her  to  give  up  going  away.  Ainsley  pro- 
mised her  that  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so, 
without  scandal,  he  would  leave  her  in 
peace.  He  spoke  very  bitterly,  and  he 
looked  like  a  man  in  great  grief,  but  neither 
of  them  ever  gave  the  slightest  intimation 
as  to  the  trouble.  Evelyn*s  health  suffered 
a  good  deal,  so  that  she  went  out  but  little 
for  a  while,  but  at  last  she  resumed  her  old 
life,  and  no  one  knew  there  had  been  any 
estrangement,  though  they  lived  entirely 
apart,  never  meeting  except  at  meals  and 
when  they  went  out  together.  Within  a 
year  Ainsley  had  pneumonia  and  died. 
Poor  Evelyn  was  almost  insane;  but  time, 
the  great  healer,  at  last  brought  her  back 
to  a  normal  condition.  That  was  eight 
years  ago.  Evelyn  is  twenty  nine  yeart  old 
now.** 

They  had  left  the  dining  room,  and  were 
sitting  in  the  fire  light,  Robert  on  a  has- 
sock at  his  aunt's  feet.  She  leaned  over 
with  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

*•  Thee  are  both  very  dear  to  me,  Robert, 
like  my  own  children.  And  thy  trouble?  I 
hope  time  has  brought  thee  peace.** 

•*  Yes,  Aunt  Lucy,  peace.  The  world  has 
never  been  bright  to  me  since  Mona*s  death, 
but,  yes,  I  have  found  peace.** 

It  was  late  before  Robert  left.  He 
walked  slowly  up  the  avenue  in  the  soft 
moonlight,  his  mind  full  of  the  past.  A^^at 
could  Evelyn's  trouble  have  been  ?  Strange 
that  no  one  had  ever  learned.  His  mind 
went  back  to  the  death  of  his  own  wife,  seven 
years  ago,  and  now  "The  Oaks,*'  the  beauti- 
fid  home  where  she  had  reigned,  was  to  be 
open  again. 

»  ♦  »  * 

It  was  the  last  day  of  Robert*s  house 
party.  Evelyn  and  her  aunt  had  been,  at 
"The  Oaks  *'  for  three  weeks;  the  gay  party 
was  to  break  up  on  the  morrow.  Evel}^  sat 
in  front  of  a  low  French  window,  listlessly 
embroidering.  Chopin*s  "Nocturnes,**  one 
after  another,  floated  dreamily  in  from 
the   next   room.     Herbert  Ralston  was  at 


the  piano.     He  was  a  fine  music 
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bitterness  and  melancholy  of  his  life  found 
expression  in  his  music.  Evelyn  was  think- 
ing of  this  as  she  sat  listening.  It  would 
have  been  hard  to  tell  when,  in  the  past 
three  weeks,  she  had  not  been  thinking  of 
Herbert  Ralston.  She  found  a  strange  fas- 
cination in  the  man.  The  attitude  of  antag- 
onism which  he  maintained  toward  the 
world  she  resolutely  ignored,  and  with  her 
first  look  into  his  hard,  defiant  eyes,  she  re- 
solved to  be  his  friend  .and  make  him  hers. 
It  was  rather  up  hill  work  at  first.  He 
met  friendly  advances  with  the  cold  reserve 
of  a  man  who  has  a  horror  of  being  pitied  ; 
still,  Evelyn,  in  her  relation  to  others,  was  a 
woman  of  wonderful  tact  and  wisdom,  and 
at  last  she  had  won  ;  they  were  the  best  of 
friends. 

Ralston *s  disfigurement  was  an  appalling 
shock  in  contrast  to  the  beauty  of  the  unin- 
jured side  of  his  face,  and  to  his  over  sensi- 
tive mind  no  one  for  a  moment  ever  lost 
sight  of  what  he  morbidly  considered  his 
repulsive  injury.  In  reality  the  scar  on  his 
face  was  not  repulsive  at  all  ;  it  was  simply 
startling. 

Since  his  coming  to  *'  The  Oaks  **  Ralston 
had,  for  the  first  time  in  years,  found  him- 
self happy  in  the  society  of  his  fellow 
men.  He  left  the  piano  presently,  and  came 
into  the  library  where  Evelyn  sat.  The 
other  guests,  except  Aunt  Lucy,  who  was 
not  quite  well,  had  gone  on  a  picnic.  Ev- 
elyn had  declined  to  join  them  because  of 
her  aunt*s  indisposition,  and  Ralston,  who 
always  avoided  such  festivities,  had  gone  off 
early  in  the  morning,  and  had  not  returned 
until  after  the  party  had  started. 

••  Why  aren't  you  one  of  the  picnickers, 
Mr.  Ralston?"  Evelyn  said  as  he  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  somewhat  in  the  shadow, 
though  near  her. 

**  Picnics,"  he  answered  rather  shortly, 
**  are  not  in  my  line." 

*'  You're  a  very  lazy  man.  I  believe  it  is 
pure  laziness  that  prevents  your  joining  all 
these  exciting  festivities." 

**  No,"  he  answered  bitterly,  *'  it  is  an  un- 
willingrness  to  inflict  myself  upon  my  fel- 
low men." 

Evelyn  did  not  answer  him.  The  drowsy 
Jium  of  the  September  insects  came  in 
through  the  swaying  curtains,  and  Herbert 
Ralston  sat  in  the  shadow  and  looked  at  the 
fair  woman  who  had  made  him  her  friend. 

Suddenly  Evelyn  looked  up,  and  meeting 
his  eyes  she  leaned  impulsively  toward  him. 
**  Mr.  Ralston,"  she  said,  '*do  you  consider 
me  your  friend?" 

*•  You  have  seemed  my  most  kind  friend," 
he  answered  gently. 


• '  I  am  your  sincere  and  devoted  friend.  I 
would  do  much,  much  for  you,  but  I  am  not 
proud  of  you.  Think,  think  of  a  strong 
and  noble  man  letting  a  little  trouble  crush 
and  embitter  him  as  you  have.  Rise  above 
it ;  live  it  down  ;  be  a  man.  Do  you  think 
you  are  the  only  person  in  the  world  who 
has  suffered?  Is  it  brave  and  manly  to 
raise  this  barrier  between  yourself  and  the 
rest  of  mankind  simply  because  your  vanity 
has  had  a  blow?" 

Ralston  turned  very  pale.  The  blood 
rushed  to  his  face,  and  the  cruel  scar 
throbbed  painfully. 

*'  I  am  unfortunate,"  he  said  bitterly, 
*'  to  have  aroused  your  scorn." 

**  If  you  feel  it  so,"  she  answered  gently, 
* '  you  can  change  it.  Make  me — make  your 
friends  proud  of  you."  She  rose  from  her 
chair^and  laid  her  hand  appealingly  on  his 
arm. 

•*  You  presume  to  sit  up  and  judge  me, 
lecture  me — you  who  have  never  had  a 
trial  or  trouble  in  your  life !  You  dare  to 
judge  one  whose  life  has  been  ruined  ;  who 
must  carry  about  with  him  all  his  days  a 
loathsome  and  repulsive  presence.  Do  you 
fancy  for  a  moment  you  know  what  it 
means  ?  I  would  like  you  to  pass  through 
New  York  with  me  once.  When  I  enter  a 
car  I  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  every 
lady  look  at  me,  then  quickly  tium  her  head 
lest  she  should  show  in  her  eyes  the  pity 
that  she  feels;  every  child  stares  as  at  some 
strange  animal;  while  the  others — the  beasts 
— nudge  each  other  and  whisper  behind 
their  hands,  and  I  must  sit  and  endure  it 
with  no  hope  of  anything  dififerent.  You 
think  it  pleasant,  perhaps,  to  be  a  blot  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  You  must  not  judge 
me  by  the  standards  of  other  people,  who 
can  hold  up  their  heads  before  the  world. 
Do  you  think  for  a  moment  you  know  what 
trouble — suffering  of  this  kind — means?" 

Evelyn  smiled  sadly.  The  voices  of  the 
returning  guests  came  up  the  drive. 

•*  Tomorrow  I  will  tell  you  my  history. 
You  shall  judge  if  I  have  ever  suffered;  in 
the  meantime,  forgive  me."  She  looked 
into  his  eyes,  but  saw  only  the  bitterest 
anger  as  Ralston  turned  and  left  the  room. 

When  the  household  assembled  for  dinner 
Ralston  did  not  appear.  In  his  own  room, 
his  head  bowed  in  his  arms,  he  was  suffer- 
ing the  keenest  agony;  for  bitterly  ang^^as 
he  was  with  Evelyn,  he  realized  that  he 
loved  her.  He  stood  before  his  glass  and 
looked  at  himself,  and  ground  his  teeth  with 
rage  at  the  fate  which  had  made  him  what 
he  was.  He  thought  he  had  sounded  the 
depths  of    suffering^)j^4^  j^igep^,^^^ 
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seemed  he  had  not,  and  for  hours  be  sat  in 
the  darkness,  cursing  his  fate  and  thinking 
of  his  mad  love. 

Evelyn  went  to  Aunt  Lucy's  room  after 
dinner,  and  when  she  had  made  her  com- 
fortable for  the  night  she  astonished  that 
gentle  lady  by  dropping  on  her  knees  by 
the  bedside  and  weeping  violently.  "  Oh, 
Aunt  Lucy,"  she  sobbed;  "  I  am  going  to 
marry  Herbert  Ralston.  I  am  going  to 
make  a  man  of  him,  poor  fellow  !  Think 
what  a  life  he  has  led  !" 

"Why,  my  child,  thee  docs  not  mean 
Herbert  Ralston  ?    Does  he  love  thee  ?" 

*'  Indeed  he  does,  Aimt  Lucy,  madly,  al- 
though he  does  not  know  it,'*  and  Evelyn 
langhed  hysterically.  **  I  am  going  to  tell 
him  so  tomorrow." 

Poor  Aunt  Lucy  was  much  bewildered 
and  distressed  ;  but  after  a  good  cry,  Evelyn 
smiled  upon  her  reassuringly.  "For  the 
first  time  in  eight  years,  Aunt  Lucy,  I  feel 
life  holds  an  interest  for  me.  I  love  him 
with  my  whole  heart,  and  I  am  very,  very 
happy  ;"  and  she  kissed  Aunt  Lucy  ten- 
derly, and  went  to  write  a  note  to  Ralston, 
which  was  to  be  delivered  by  the  maid  early 
in  the  morning. 

••I  am  aware,"  she  wrote,  "how  very 
angry  you  are  with  me,  but  I  am  sure,  after 
all  these  hai>py  days  together,  you  will  not 
refuse  to  go  for  a  last  walk  with  me  tomor- 
row afternoon.  I  shall  be  busy  seeing 
people  off  in  the  morning — Aunt  Lucy  and 
I  are  to  stay  another  week,  you  know — ^but 
in  the  afternoon  let  us  go  to  the  high  hill. 
I  want  to  tell  you  what  has  never  passed  my 
lips  before." 

*  *  *  • 

It  was  three  o'clock  when  they  started, 
and  it  was  not  until  they  reached  the  sum- 
rait  of  the  hill  overlooking  all  that  beautiful 
country,  that  Evelyn  began  her  story. 

' '  I  cannot  tell  you  how  strange  it  seems 
to  me,  how  terrible,  after  all  these  years,  to 
put  my  experience  into  words.  You  are 
the  only  person  in  the  world  to  whom  I 
could  possibly  tell  it." 

Poor  Ralston' 8  heart  throbbed  painfully. 
Evelyn  paused,  but  he  did  not  answer. 

"  I  married,"  she  went  on,  '*  when  I  was 
twenty.  My  husband  was  young  also — 
twenty  five  ;  he  was  an  American,  but  had 
lived  much  of  his  life  in  France.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  I  loved  him.  In  my  eyes  he 
was  almost  a  god — without  a  flaw.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  to  question  his  life  before  I 
knew  him.  I  had  been  brought  up  in  a  strict 
New  England  atmosphere,  and  I  did  not 
dream  that  there  was  any  other.  We  went 
to  Florida  for  two  months  after  our  mar- 


riage, and  those  two  months,  it  seemed  to 
me,  I  was  in  heaven,  and  so  it  did  to  Ains- 
ley.  He  worshiped  me,  and  many  times  he 
would  drop  on  his  knees  and  say,  *  My  dar- 
ling, I  wish  I  had  been  a  better  man  ; '  but 
how  could  I  know  what  he  meant — I  who 
had  scarcely  heard  of  vice  ?  We  had  been 
back  in  New  York  three  weeks,  when,  one 
day,  the  maid  said  a  lady  wished  to  see  me 
down  stairs.  She  had  a  child  with  her  and 
did  not  send  up  a  card,  which  seemed  rather 
strange,  but  I  went  down.  She  was  a  very 
handsome,  large,  blonde  woman,  with  rather 
a  hard  face  and  voice,  but  well  dressed  and 
well  mannered.  When  I  came  in  she  rose, 
holding  the  child  by  the  hand.  She  asked 
me  if  I  was  Mrs.  Ainsley  Morton,  and 
when  I  said  I  was,  she  took  the  child 
on  her  lap  and  began  to  take  off  its  veil. 
•  I  have  brought  you  your  husband's 
child,'  she  said.  She  pushed  the  little 
thing  toward  me.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
take; he  was  the  image  of  Ainsley.  She  had 
known  Ainsley,  she  said,  for  five  years. 
She  met  him  in  the  studio  of  one  of  his 
friends  where  she  was  a  model,  and  they  had 
had  a  little  apartment  and  liad  been  very 
happy,  she  said.  Ainsley  gave  her  plenty 
of  money,  and  took  her  about  quite  a  little. 
She  had  always  been  true  to  him,  she  said. 
He  had  told  her  he  was  not  a  marrying 
man — would  never  marry — and  she  was 
quite  content.  But  six  months  before  he  had 
written  her  a  letter;  she  showed  it  to  me.  It 
said  he  had  settled  upon  her  ten  thousand 
dollars,  the  interest  of  which  she  was  to 
receive  during  her  life,  and  it  said,  *  If  you 
form  any  other  attachment  be  good  to  the 
boy ;  he  is  my  only  regret.'  She  said  she 
had  waited  until  he  was  married,  and  now 
she  had  come  to  have  her  revenge." 

Evelyn  had  not  realized  what  an  effort  it 
would  be  for  her  to  tell  her  story,  and  she 
was  quite  pale  and  trembling.  She  got  up 
and  moved  about  a  little.  Ralston  sat  look- 
ing off  at  the  distant  hills. 

"I  need  not  tell  you  how  we  all  suf- 
fered," she  went  on  in  a  moment.  "  Ains- 
ley suffered  as  much  as  I  did,  I  suppose, 
but  he  thought  me  cruel  and  unjust  to  take 
the  attitude  I  did.  He  tried  to  make  me 
see  he  was  only  a  boy  of  twenty  when  this 
had  begun,  too  young  to  think  for  himself, 
and  only  following  the  example  of  those 
among  whom  he  lived;  but  I  would  not  listen 
to  him,  and  except  as  we  met  at  meals,  and 
went  into  society  together,  we  never  saw 
each  other.  The  little  boy  did  not  live 
very  long,  and  the  woman  married,  and 
then   my   husband    died."     Evelyn  threw 

her  hands  over  her  head.     "Oh,  God!" 
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she  cried,  "how  I  have  suffered!  How  I 
loved  him,  and  he  died,  and  I  have  lived 
all  these  years  knowing  that  I  was  hard 
and  unforgiving  to  my  love  !  *'  She  burst 
into  a  passion  of  weeping.  Ralston  sat  and 
listened  to  her  sobs.  He  was  suffocating. 
He  longed  to  take  her  hand  and  cover  it 
with  kisses,  but  the  terror  lest  she  should 
shrink  from  him  prevented  him.  The  pas- 
sion of  her  weeping  spent  itself ;  still  they 
sat  on  in  silence,  each  longing  for,  dreading, 
the  other's  voice.     At  last  Evelyn  spoke. 

"You  are  the  only  person  to  whom  I 
have  ever  told  my  trouble.  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  because  you  have  suffered,  and  be- 
cause— because  I  want  your  sympathy.'* 

"You  have  honored  me,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  bored  you  sadly.  You 
must  forgive  me." 


"  Mrs.  Morton,  hush.  You  do  not  know 
how  cruel  you  are.  You  do  not  know  how 
mad  I  am.     I  would  die  for  you  gladly." 

"  1  thought  you  did  uot  care  ;  you  seemed 
as  if  you  did  not." 

"Did  not  care?  God!  I  whose  heaven 
is  in  your  eyes,  whose  only  happiness  is  in 
your  voice  ;  poon  mad,  seared,  and  blasted 
creature  that  I  am  !  " 

He  dropped  his  head  into  his  hands  and 
groaned.  Evelyn  moved  swiftly  to  him, 
knelt  by  his  side,  and  pressed  her  smooth 
cheek  timidly  to  his. 

Ralston  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Are  you 
mad?"  he  cried  in  a  low,  tense  voice.  "  It 
is  not  your  pity  I  want.  I  love  you.  Do  you 
understand  ? — love  you." 

"Then  live  for  me,  dear,"  Evelyn  an- 
swered, looking  tenderly  into  his  eyes,  "  for 
I  love  you." 

Rowena  L.  Hiltman. 


A  WINTER  EVENING. 
Keener,  crisper,  grows  the  air  and  stiller. 

While  the  night  her  dusky  doors  unbars  ; 
Shifting  as  a  spectral  spiral  pillar. 

One  white  smoke  shaft  links  the  earth  and  stars. 

In  the  woodland  no  melodious  rally  ; 

Presage  of  the  springtime  ? — not  a  breath  ! 
On  the  hill  and  in  the  sheeted  valley 

Silence  as  inexorable  as  death. 

Yet  beneath  this  numbing  coil  and  cumber, 
Hearkening  but  the  word  to  bid  it  start — 

Leap  to  life  from  out  its  icy  slumber — 
Somewhere  waits  the  living  vernal  heart. 


Clinlon  Siollard. 
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THB  WIZARD  OF  THE  KEYS. 

Paderewski  has  proven  that  he  has  lost 
none  of  that  personal  magnetism  which 
makes  him  the  most  conspicuous  figure 
wherever  he  happens  to  be,  however  great 
other  artists  may  be  in  achievement.  Added 
to  this,  he  is  more  than  ever  admired  in  the 
sober  second  thought  of  the  critic — ^who 
has  been  like  every  other  listener,  so  swept 
out  of  himself  that  he  feels,  rather  than 
thinks,  during  the  moments  when  Pader- 
ewski plays.  The  artist  who  came  to 
America  three  years  ago  was  unquestionably 
great,  but  he  has  added  to  his  interpreta- 
tions a  breadth  of  comprehension,  a  sincer- 
ity, which  he  carries  to  the  heart  of  every 
one  whose  ear  comes  within  the  range  of 
his  magical  music. 

Paderewski 's  technical  skill  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  his  playing,  when  we  know  how 
comparatively  short  a  time  he  has  given  to 
the  study  of  the  piano.  He  never  falters. 
His  touch  is  absolutely  sure.  He  gives  any 
shade  of  feeling  to  the  notes,  because  he 
has  absolute  command  of  his  instrument. 
'It  seems  impossible  that  this  skill  should 
have  been  acquired  within  ten  years  ;  yet 
such  is  the  fact.  Before  1885,  Paderewski 
was  a  composer  rather  than  a  pianist,  and 
was  known  only  to  a  very  small  class.  His 
wife  had  died  in  poverty,  because  his  work 
was  unsalable.  In  that  year  he  went  to 
Leschetiszky,  of  Vienna,  and  began  taking 
lessons.  Leschetiszky  is  a  marvelous 
teacher  of  technique,  but  he  has  had  only 
one  Paderewski.  It  was  like  teaching  a 
Shakspere  to  read  and  write.  The  teacher's 
work  was  done  after  the  tools  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  pupil. 

Every  one  of  Paderewski's  recent  con- 
certs has  been  filled  with  highly  excited 
crowds,  who  hang  upon  each  musical 
phrase  with  a  boundless  admiration. 

As  a  composer,  the  magnetic  Pole  is  still 
almost  unknown  to  us,  for  the  reason  that 
after  he  has  been  heard  to  play  his  own 
compositions,  they  seem  flat  and  uninter- 
esting in  other  hands. 

A  SBMI-AMBEICAN  PIANIST. 

Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler  has  been  one 
of  the  favorites  in  the  musical  world  this 
winter,  as  one  of  the  best  piano  players 
who  has  ever  come  to  us.  She  is  full  of 
fire,  of  impetuosity,  of  brilliancy,  and 
artistic  breadth.      She  has  been  with  us 


before ;  indeed,  her  early  life  was  spent 
here.  She  was  bom  at  Bielitz,  in  Austria, 
but  was  only  three  years  old  when  her 
people  came  to  America.  One  brother, 
Maurice  Bloomfield,  is  professor  of  Sanskrit 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

She  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  age 
of  eleven,  and  since  then  she  has  played  all 
over  the  continent  of  Europe.  At  Dresden, 
in  1893,  one  of  the  numbers  on  her  pro- 
gram was  Rubinstein's  Concerto  in  D 
Minor.  The  great  pianist  himself  was  in 
the  audience,  and  after  the  concert  was 
over  he  followed  the  young  woman  to  the 
green  room  and  kissed  her,  telling  her  that 
he  had  never  before  been  so  satisfied  with 
his  composition. 

Mme.  Zeisler  will  hardly  rival  Pader- 
ewski, but  there  is  no  other  pianist  at  the 
moment  who  can  claim  her  popularity. 

NEW  WGHT  UPON  A  STRANGE  CAREER. 

Frau  von  Biilow  has  gathered  together 
her  husband's  letters,  and  made  an  in- 
teresting book  of  memoirs.  It  touches 
chiefly  upon  his  life  during  the  years  be- 
tween 184 1  and  1855,  when  the  famous  Ger- 
man pianist  changed  the  whole  current  of 
his  life  through  his  acquaintance  with  Liszt 
and  Wagner. 

He  tells  the  story  of  the  movement  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  Wagner's  style.  It 
was  in  1850,  while  listening  to  a  perform- 
ance of  "Lohengrin"  by  Liszt,  that  Von 
Biilow  determined  to  give  up  the  law  for 
music.  There  is  a  theory  in  the  mind^of 
some  students  of  the  brain  that  great  musical 
and  mathematical  talents  are  entirely  apart 
from  the  ordinary  intellect,  and  are  really 
phases  of  mental  disease.  They  cite  the 
fact  that  idiots  have  been  known  to  possess 
both  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Von  Billow's 
case  would  seem  to  bear  out  this  theory. 
As  a  child  he  gave  no  evidence  of  the  talent 
that  was  to  make  him  famous.  It  was 
only  after  a  severe  attack  of  brain  fever  that 
he  showed  any  taste  for  music.  He  received 
the  best  musical  education,  but  it  was  con- 
sidered merely  as  an  accomplishment,  and 
by  no  means  as  a  preparation  for  a  prac- 
tical profession. 

But  Liszt  and  Wagner  swept  away  every- 
thing. Von  Biilow  went  to  Weimar,  studied 
with  Liszt  for  two  years,  and  then  made  a 
concert  tour  of  Europe.  He  married  Liszt *s 
daughter,  who  had^n^^j^t^^ig^gipelve 
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years  when  she  left  him  for  Wagner.  Von 
Biilow  obtained  a  divorce,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  concert  tours. 


A  COMMENDABI^K   NOVELTY. 

How  many  people  get  a  program  of  a 
concert  they  are  about  to  attend,  and  study 
the  music  beforehand?  Every  piece  of 
music,  however  simple,  has  a  theme  ;  it  is 
not  merely  a  random  collection  of  consecu- 
tive pleasing  sounds.  Yet  that  is  what 
many  a  popular  audience  appears  to  con- 
sider it. 

The   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra    now 

7 


issues  programs  that  contain  a  slight  ex- 
planation of  the  music  to  be  rendered,  and 
something  of  its  history.  The  idea  is  a 
good  one,  and  should  be  widely  adopted. 


ROYALTV'  AND   BANJOS. 

Few  people,  outside  of  the  circle  that  is 
constantly  seeking  for  new  ideas  in  enter- 
tainments, realize  how  large  a  field  there  is 
for  a  parlor  entertainer.  There  are  in  New 
York  and  London  men  and  women  whose 
names  never  get  into  print,  yet  who  make 
handsome  incomes  going  from  house  to 
house  during  the  seg 
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They  are  in  many  cases  artists  of  some  dis- 
tinction, and  in  others  masters  of  some 
taking  form  of  amusement  which  gives 
them  vogue  and  popularity. 

During  the  last  London  season  two  Amer- 
ican girls  named  Leech,  daughters  of  an 
American  naval  officer,  played  the  banjo 
and  sang  negro  songs  in  most  of  the  g^eat 
houses.  They  sang  before  almost  every  mem- 
ber of  the  roya!  family  except  the  queen,  and 
have  come  back  home,  vnth  the  prestige  of 
their  triumphs,  to  sing  for  American  society 
people  this  winter.  They  are  entirely  natural 
and  untaught,  singing  with  the  same  free- 
dom as  the  negroes  whom  they  imitate,  but 
witli  a  delicate  charm  that  is  all  their  own. 
Their  one  public  appearance  in  London  was 
with  their  fellow  countrymen  and  friends. 


the   Cornell   Glee  Club,  when  they   made 
their  d^but  in  St.  James'  Hall  last  July. 

AN  AMERICAN  PRIMA  DONNA. 

Marie  Van  Zandt  has  made  her  reputa- 
tion almost  entirely  in  Europe  ;  but  for  all 
that,  she  has  kept  a  unique  place  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  have  faith  in  American  music, 
and  who  believe  that  our  climate  makes  fine 
voices.  She  was  bom  in  New  York,  and 
her  mother,  who  was  a  clever  teacher,  gave 
her  her  first  instruction.  Even  as  a  child, 
she  had  a  pronounced  musical  tempera- 
ment, and  in  her  early  years  she  picked 
up  a  knowledge  of  every  musical  instrument 
that  came  in  her  w^ay.  The  noises  of  the 
street,  the  organ  that  played  around  the 
comer,  fascinated  her.  Her  brain  wove 
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«very  sound  into  music.  With  a  banjo,  she 
learned  the  trick  of  making  others  hear 
what  had  struck  her  sensitive  ears. 

Her  mother  took  her  to  Europe  while  she 
was  still  a  child,  and  put  her  under  Lam- 


line  in  "  Don  Giovanni."  She  was  im- 
mediately engaged  to  sing  at  Covent  Garden 
in  London,  where  she  made  a  decided 
hit  in  "La  Sonnambula.'*  A  year  later, 
she  was  singing  Migfion  in  Paris.    She  has 
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perti,  in  Milan.  In  those  days — the  early 
seventies — everybody  went  to  Lamperti,  and 
it  was  the  American  girl's  dream  to  make 
her  d^but  on  the  stage  of  La  Scala.  The 
beautiful  child  captivated  every  one.  She 
was  invited  everywhere,  and  asked  to  bring 
her  banjo  with  her.  It  was  she  who  intro- 
duced to  Paris  and  Italy  the  sad  and  merry 
songs  of  the  Soutliern  negroes,  as  written 
down  by  Stephen  Foster.  Her  d^but  was 
made  in  Turin  in  1879,  when  she  sang  Zer- 


made  her  home  in  Paris  ever  since,  although 
she  leaves  it  for  long  tours.  Her  greatest 
success  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  as 
Lakme,  a  part  which  she  created  in  1885. 

A  little  over  thirty.  Miss  Van  Zandt  is 
still  at  the  age  at  which  Melba  made  her 
first  success. 


A   RISING  OPERATIC  STAR. 

Another  American   girl   who   has  made 


herself  known  as  one  of  th( 
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donnas  of  the  world  is  Louise  Nikita.  She 
was  born  in  Washington,  and  is  the  niece  of 
Le  Roy,  who  was  her  master  during  her 
childhood.  She  is  only  twenty  two  now, 
but  has  already  had  a  remarkably  success- 
ful career  as  a  singer  in  every  European 
country  and  in  the  United  States.  Fifteen 
months  ago  she  signed  a  contract  to  sing 
three  years  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  Masse- 
net was  writing  •'  La  Navarraise  "  for  Niki- 
ta. He  stopped  in  his  work  to  tell  the 
world  how  much  he  admired  her.  But  Mme. 
Calve  has  put  an  end  to  all  surmises  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  new  opera,  which 


bids  fair  to  rival  '•  Carmen  "  in  the  hearts  of 
her  audiences  this  winter. 


CALVE*S  RETURN. 

Mme.  Calv6  says  that  the  libretto  of 
**  La  Navarraise"  was  brought  to  her  by 
the  authors,  Jules  Claretie  and  Henri  Cain. 
Calv^  herself  carried  the  book  to  Massenet, 
and  asked  him  to  write  her  a  score.  The 
story  is  that  of  a  spy  in  the  Carlist  wars, 
and  is  full  of  the  passionate  intensity  which 
the  Spanish  prima  donna  knows  so  well 
how  to  portray.  Massenet  not  only  wrote 
the  opera,  but  drilled  her  for  her  perform- 
ance, and  then  told  her  that  he  was  jealous 
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that  the  world  should  share  his  enjoyment 
of  her  creation  of  the  part. 

Calv^  has  been  singing  in  Madrid,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Paris  since  she  was  here 
two  years  ago,  and  resting  at  her 
beautiful  country  place  in  the 
south  of  France.  She  did  not  sing 
Carmen  to  her  own  countrymen, 
as  they  consider  it  a  play  rather 
than  an  opera. 

Calv^  brings  with  her  one  opera 
which  is  a  resurrection,  and  which 
will  recall  a  thousand  memories  to 
the  opera  goer  of  a  decade  ago, 
who  went  to  Europe  for  the  season 
and  knew  all  the  r61es  of  the  great 
singers.  We  spoke  last  month 
of  Nilsson*s  wonderful  success  in 
Boito's  •'  Mefistofele,*'  whose  lead- 
ing part  she  first  sang  in  London 
in  1880.  When  she  left  the  stage, 
it  was  thought  by  many  that  the 
Italian  composer's  masterpiece  had 
seen  its  last  performance.  The  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  taken  up  by  an 
artist  so  different  from  the  old  con- 
ception of  the  part  as  Calv^,  ap- 
pears to  have  occurred  to  no  one. 
And  yet,  in  the  Spanish  singer's 
hands,  it  is  lx)und  to  be  a  creation, 
for  Calv^'s  individuality  shines 
through  the  preconceived  idea  of 
any  part. 

WANTED — A   NATIONAL  AIR. 

Almost  every  nation  except  our 
own  has  a  characteristic  air  that  is 
recognized  everywhere,  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  a  sort  of  national 
trademark  or  pass  word — a  cue  for 
the  entrance  of  patriotism.  There 
is  the  electric,  thrilling  fury  of  the 
*  •  Marseillaise ' ' ;  the  comparatively 
phlegmatic,  dogged  determination 
of  "God  save  the  Queen";  the 
strong  and  ponderous  "  Wacht  am 
Rhein  " ;  the  Slavic  stolidity  of  the 
Russian  national  hymn,  the  tropic 
passion  of  "  La  Paloma,"  and  the 
others.  But  this  great  conglomer- 
ate of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
spread  across  a  continent,  mighty 
in  numbers  and  varied  in  interests 
— what  national  air  is  the  sure 
rallying  cry  of  these  United  States  ?  Hav- 
ing many,  we  have  none. 

"America"  is  a  rank  plagiarism  of  the 
English  air.  **  Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the 
Ocean  "  is  also  a  plagiarism,  and  too  naval 
to  interest  the  vast  inland  majority.  '*  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"   is  a  stirring  and 


robust  song,  but  its  range  is  too  great  for 
ordinary  voices.  Those  captivating  lyrics, 
•♦Yankee  Doodle"  and  "Dixie,"  have 
acquired  too  much  sectional  meaning. 


Meyriane  Higlon. 
Prom  •  pkOofrapA  fry  JUutUujftr,  Pari: 

These  discontented  animadversions  are 
inspired  by  the  recent  death  of  two  writers 
of  national  airs,  Dr.  George  F.  Root  and 
Harrison  Millard.  Millard  wrote  two  sing- 
able tunes,  "Viva  1' America"  and  "The 
Flag  of  the  Free,"  but  though  they  obtained 
a  certain  vogue,  they  failed^-ftMfei^'^^e 
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M.  Marsick. 
#VtMM  a  fkcttiqraifik  bjf  (Mo,  iWic 


general  acceptance  necessary  to  a  trul}' 
national  air.  Dr.  Root  came  nearer  to  be- 
ing the  Rouget  de  Tlsle  of  our  country. 

An  old  Greek  legend  tells  how  Terpander 
was  summoned  to  Sparta  to  sing  away  the 
state's  political  troubles,  and  succeeded. 
Dr.  Root  came  unsought,  and  was  without 
doubt  a  more  jKJtent  warrior,  mounted  on 
his  Pegasus,than  many  companies  of  cavalry. 
Men  are  poor  soldiers  when  out  of  the 
mood  for  fighting,  and  nothing  so  fires  the 
veins  and  steels  the  sinews  as  the  uplifting 
of  war  songs  like  banners.  Such  ballads  as 
Dr.  Root's  were  worth  an  army  to  President 
Lincoln  in  the  civil  war.  The  long  list  of 
his  inspirations  includes  **  The  Battle  Cry 
of  Freedom,"  "The  Vacant  Chair,"  and 
**  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  Boys  Are 
Marching."  But  fine  as  these  were,  and 
fine  as  were  Henry  C.  Work's  "  Marching 


through  Georgia,"  and  the  old  tune  "John 
Brown's  Body,"  they  were  the  songs  not  of 
our  country  against  the  world,  but  of  our 
nation  di\dded  against  itself.  Tlieir  fame 
remains,  but  their  use  is  happily  gone. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  candidate  for  the  honor 
of  ranking  as  our  national  air  was  put  forth 
by  Dr.  English,  the  author  of  "  Ben  Bolt  '*; 
but  the  place  is  still  vacant.  The  success- 
ful song  must  not  be  bombastic  and  bathetic, 
or  the  everlasting  American  humor  will 
seize  upon  it.  It  must  have  a  certain  demo- 
cratic, careless,  honest  brag  about  it,  to 
please  and  possess  the  soul  of  this  great  re- 
public.    Who  will  write  it? 

AN  INVASION  OF  VIOUNISTS. 

After  Ysaye  the  deluge.  This  great  vio- 
linist's remarkable  success  last  year  has 
brought  a  positive  inundation  of  fiddlers 
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Upon  our  peaceful  but  golden  shores.  In 
the  hands  of  Ondricek,  Rivarde,  Marsick, 
and  a  host  of  others,  the  catgut  will  twang 
out  its  tender  soul  unceasingly  this  winter. 

While  Ysaye  created  a  furore,  Marsick 
has  established  himself  with  modest  but 
thorough  success.  Little  and  dapper, 
rather  than  Naj)oleonically  short ;  affable, 
plump,  and  sleek,  rather  than  gaunt,  music 
lorn,  and  weird,  he  is  hardly  the  player  to 
set  throngs  of  women  mad — and  it  is  alwa}^ 
the  women  that  create  and  sustain  a  furore. 
Yet  Marsick 's  nmsic  is  so  worthy  of  all  at- 
tention, it  is  so  devoid  of  ostentatious  gym- 
nastics, so  sincere  and  warm,  that  he  must 
have  a  very  high  place  among  contempo- 
rary makers  of  melody. 

Though  a  Belgian  by  birth,  he  has  be- 
come thoroughly  identified  with   France, 
and  has  been  for  some  time  a  professor  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire.     He  was  a  remark- 
able boy  soprano,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  gave  up  singing  for  the  violin  and  com- 
position.     He  had  the  uncomfortable  honor 
of  being  refused  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatory because — it  is  said — the  di- 
rector was  jealous  of  his  abilities. 
Going  on  to  Paris,  poor  in  all  but  art, 
he  entered  a  competition  for  the  post 
of  first  violinist  at  the  Op^ra,   and 
won  it  over  thirty  five  older  artists. 
Still  pursuing  his  studies,  he  won  the 
first  prize  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
later  attained  decided  success  in  con- 
cert work.     The  great  Vieuxtemps 
saw   in  Marsick  his  own  successor, 
and  hailed   him    with   enthusiasm. 
His  long  concert  tours  throughout 
Europe  have  given  him  a  repertory 
that  is  amazing.     He  is  also  a  com- 
poser of  no  mean  ability. 


about  twenty  five  years  old.  His  vocal 
gifts  being  discovered  by  accident,  he  left 
home  in  Virginia  for  study  in  New  York. 
His  first  professional  engagement  was  as 
leading    tenor    at    St.    Thomas'  Church, 


A  YOUNG  AMERICAN  TENOR. 

America  has  furnished  the  world 
with  so  many  great  contraltos  and 
sopranos,  that  the  dearth  of  prom- 
inent tenors  and  bassos  is  all  the  more  glar- 
ing.    In  Lloyd  d'  Aubignfe  we  have  a  really 
promising  aspirant  for  this  vacant  niche  in 
the  temple  of  musical  fame. 

It  is  simply  an  affectation,  as  a  rule,  for  a 
man  to  change  his  name  on  entering  stage 
life.  Mr.  d'Aubigne  can  hardly  be  blamed, 
however,  for  taking  the  old  French  form 
of  his  patronymic.  But  while  his  family 
name  may  lack  the  flavor  of  romance  and 
music,  it  has  not  lacked  honor,  his  father, 
Virginius  Dabney,  having  been  well  known 
as  an  editor  and  novelist. 

Fortune  has  a  way  of  making  quick  de- 
cisions with    Mr.  d'Aubign^,  who  is  only 


Lloyd  d'Aubign<. 

t'rtm  a  pJUtofrapk  bp  Dupomt  JVirw  Ynrk. 

whence  he  went  to  Daly's  Theater,  appear- 
ing first  in  *'The  Foresters."  The  next 
year  the  London  papers  spoke  of  his  Clowti^ 
in  **  Twelfth  Night,*'  as  the  hit  of  the  piece. 
A  friend  got  him  a  hearing  before  a  repre- 
sentative of  Abbey  and  Grau.  Mancinelli, 
the  conductor,  happened  to  be  present,  saw 
"quality"  in  his  voice,  gave  him  a  few 
lessons,  and  secured  him  a  contract.  A  rival 
tenor's  jealousy  prevented  his  d^but  in 
New  York.  In  Boston  the  sudden  illness 
of  Jean  de  Reszke  brought  him,  at  1 145  p.m. , 
a  summons  to  sing  in  Faust  at  the  three 
o'clock  matinee,  though  he  had  not  studied 
the  part  for  two  years,  and  had.Af^iike- 
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hearsed  it.  Nevertheless,  he  made  a  hit  that 
brought  him  double  his  former  salary,  and 
an  offer  to  join  Melba's  concert  company. 
This  season,  Abbey  and  Grau  released  him 
until  Christmas  week,  at  Melba's  especial 


M.  Charles  Nuitter  translated  Wagner's 
great  nmsic  drama  into  French,  and  it  was 
produced  in  the  Gallic  capital  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  thirty  years.  It  was  the 
opera's  fourth    performance    there.      The 


Jeanne  Litini. 
From  •  pJUttfmpk  bf  Bemqut^  Bnia. 


request,  that  he  might  take  part  in  her  con- 
cert tour. 


THREE  PARISIAN  SINGERS. 

They  are  beginning  to  say,  in  Paris  and 
London,  that  the  Americans  take  every- 
thing. The  European  capitals  are  obliged 
to  wait  for  the  best  artists  until  New  York 
has  heard  them  and  sent  them  back  for  a 
short  season.  But  there  are  always  singers 
and  actors  and  musicians  in  Europe  who 
cling  to  their  own  soil. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  is  Rose  Caron, 
who  recently  made  a  great  success  as  Eliz- 
abeth in  '*Tannhauser  **  at  the  Paris  Op^ra. 


first  three,  in  March,  1861,  made  one  of  the 
scandals  of  the  Optra's  history.  A  malic- 
ious cabal  turned  the  place  into  a  bear  pit, 
and  broke  up  the  performance  in  riot.  But 
time  brings  its  own  revenges  and  rewards. 
The  other  day,  when  Rose  Caron  appeared 
as  Elizabeth^  it  was  to  a  deeply  stirred  and 
sympathetic  public. 

Mile.  Litini  and  Mme.  Hfeglon  are  two 
of  the  European  singers  whose  home  repu- 
tation is  higher  than  that  of  some  who  have 
been  pushed  before  the  public  in  America 
through  their  own  diplomacy  or  that  of 
their  friends.  Litini  is  a  Roman,  H^glon  a 
Dane,  and  both  are  Parisian  f avoriteigj  y  IC 


POLITICAL  PLAYS. 

Ever  since  Crane's  triumph  with  "  The 
Senator,"  plajrwrig^hts  have  hovered  around 
Washington  like  flies  about  a  pot  of  honey. 
And,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  carry  the  figure 
to  the  limits  of  a  pun,  they  have  been  "  stuck" 
every  time,  until  the  last  venture,  which  was 
Henry  Guy  Carleton's  "Ambition,"  prepared 
for  Nat  Goodwin's  use  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  Presidential  election.  At  this  writ- 
ing both  New  York  and  Philadelphia  have 
voted  solidly  for  this  new  dramatic  venture 
into  the  political  field. 


The  profits  of  '*  Charley's  Aunt "  and  *'  Too 
Much  Johnson  "  enabled  J.  M.  Hill  to  push 
"  The  Capitol "  to  a  fifty  night  run  at  the  Stan- 
dard, hoping  to  recoup  himself  for  the  New 
York  "paper"  houses  by  the  cash  returns 
from  the  provinces.  This  system  of  making 
the  smaller  towns  pay  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  great  cities  was  referred  to  in  our  No- 
vember number  apropos  of  New  York's  sur- 
plusage of  playhouses,  and  we  suppose  it  will 
be  continued  until  some  such  measures  of  self 
protection  are  instituted  as  are  said  to  prevail 
in  a  few  of  the  English  manufacturing  towns. 


Emilionne  d*  Akngon. 

fyvm  m  pkctografk  6y  Sitbbing,  PmrtM. 
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The  work  people  in  the  mills — on  whom  the 
traveling  shows  largrely  rely — having  grown 
weary  of  being  imposed  upon  by  announce- 
ments of  London  hits,  subscribe  to  a  fund 
which    sends  certain    representatives    to   the 


Evangeline,  the  pretty  sister  of  Isabel  Ir\'ing, 
and  Carrie  Radcliffe.of  whom  we  g^ive  a  portrait. 
Miss  RadclifTe  is  a  decided  blonde,  and  is  a 
striking  figure  on  tlie  stage.  Former  parts  that 
she  has  played  are  the  title  r6le  in  *'  The  White 


Carrie  Radcliffe. 
From  a  fhAvgnxpk  bff  Murrimm,  Ckicaga. 


theater  on  the  first  night  of  a  new  piece.  They 
judge  for  their  fellows,  and  if  the  play  is  not  as 
represented  by  the  posters,  the  management 
finds  the  remainder  of  the  week  decidedly 
frosty. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  Washington 
dramas,  Stuart  Robson  is  another  who  was 
badly  bitten  by  the  fever  of  stage  politics. 
He  expected  nothing  less  than  a  triumph  with 
"Government  Acceptance,"  produced  in 
Brooklyn  early  in  the  autumn,  and  met  flat 
failure.  He  has  now  gone  into  a  decidedly  new 
field,  and  will  bring  out  at  the  Garrick  Theater, 
this  month,  "Mrs.  Ponderbury's  Past,"  an 
importation  from  Paris,  where  it  was  known  as 
"  Madame  Mongodin. "  Mr.  Robson 's  wife  is 
his  leading  woman,  and  in  his  company  are 


Slave,"  and  a  prominent  one  in  * 
King." 


The  Silver 


IRVING'S  GROWING  MANNERISMS. 

The  primary  design  of  the  theater  is  enter- 
tainment. There  be  those  who  resort  thither  for 
intellectual  profit,  and  may  not  begrudge  some 
mental  exertion  to  extract  it ;  but  they  muster 
small  in  reckoning  the  number  of  those  who 
make  playhouses  possible.  The  masses  go  to 
the  theater  for  recreation,  and  consider  that 
they  have  done  their  share  in  earning  it  when 
they  have  paid  the  high  prices  that  at  present 
obtain  for  seats. 

Henry  Irving  is  still  a  name  to  conjure 
with ;  even  a  tariff  of  three  dollars  for  an 
orchestra  chair  does^'ilife^eil^cVtiaMaMirowded 
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Nancy  Mcintosh. 
fram  a  fJiidogrmpk  bf  Blu,  Landom. 


house.  But  let  us  be  frank.  Is  this  success 
all  won  by  the  present  excellence  of  the  man 
as  an  actor  in  all  round  parts  ?  Take  away  his 
reputation  as  the  foremost  player  of  our  day, 
as  the  greatest  stager  of  dramas  in  two  hemis- 
pheres, take  away  Ellen  Terry,  and  would  the 
same  harvest  of  dollars  be  reaped?  For  the 
man's  mannerisms  have  grown  upon  him  ;  in 
"  Macbeth"  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell 
what  he  is  talking  about,  so  grossly  does  he 
mouth  his  words.  This  is  not  set  down  as 
an  individual  criticism ;  it  is  stated  as  the 
consensus  of  opinions  gathered  during  the 
New  York  engagement.  Irving's  art  is  still 
there  ;  he  has  merely  suffered  it  to  be  muzzled 
by  surface  cloggings  which  he  is  surely  power- 


ful enough  to  disperse  if  he  but  make  the 
effort. 


W.   S.   GILBERT'S  PROTEGEE. 

Nancy  Mcintosh's  guitar  is  responsible  for 
the  prima  donna's  r6le  in  "  His  Excellency." 

**You  shall  be  a  ballad  singer  in  my  next 
opera,"  Mr.  Gilbert  said  to  her  one  night. 
This  was  at  his  home,  near  Ix>ndon,  which 
Miss  Mcintosh  calls  hers  also. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  insist  on  this,"  she 
says.  "You  know  they  have  been  married 
thirty  years,  and  there  are  no  children,  so  they 
have  in  a  way  adopted  nie,  an  American  girl 
who  had  no  thought  of  opera  when  she  went 
abroad  to  study  music.    I  had  George  Henschel 
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for  a  master  at  first,  and  then  I  sang  in  con- 
certs. It  was  at  a  dinner  party  that  I  first  met 
Mr.  Gilbert. 

•* '  I  think  you  oug^ht  to  go  on  the  stage,'  he 
said  to  me.  I  found  out  afterwards  it  was 
something  in  the  carrying  power  of  my  speak- 


E.  H.  Sothern  in  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 

Ffvm  a  pAotOfrapJk  &y  Sanmp,  Nne  Y<frk. 

ing  voice  that  put  the  idea  into  his  head.  It 
was  arranged  that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  should 
hear  me  sing.  They  were  writing  '  Utopia ' 
then,  you  know,  which  failed  so  dismally  here. 
I  went  to  the  Savoy  Theater  one  morning,  tak- 
ing a  roll  of  music  with  me.  No,  I  was  not 
particularly  nervous.  I  save  all  that  for  first 
nights,  when  my  state  is  simply  pitiable.  '  Or- 
pheus \^4th  His  Lute  '  was  the  song  Sir  Arthur 
picked  out.  It  was  one  of  his  own,  composed 
when  he  was  nineteen,  and  sold  for  five  pounds 
— only  five  pounds,  and  it  has  been  pronounced 
one  of  the  very  finest  pieces  of  music  he  has 
ever  >*Titten. 
'*  I  must  have  satisfied  my  critics,  for  they 


gave  me  the  leading  idle  in  '  Utopia,'  Princess 
Zara,  and  in  it  I  made  my  first  appearance  on 
the  theatrical  stage.  My  Christina  in  '  His 
Excellency '  is  only  my  second  part  I  have 
been  engaged  for  the  whole  season  here,  so  I 
shall  not  be  in  the  new  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
opera  which  is  to  be  brought  out  in  London 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  By  the  way,  I 
am  the  happy  owner  of  the  only  original  drafts 
of  Mr.  Gilbert's  operas  in  existence.  He  gave 
me  '  Utopia '  after  the  first  night's  perform- 
ance, and  then,  because  I  had  that,  he  said  I 
must  own  *  His  Excellency,'  too.  They  are 
my  two  chief  treasures." 

Miss  Mcintosh  possesses  a  peculiarly  win- 
ning personality.  Her  every  movement  is 
grace,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  captivated  by  the  possibilities  of 
her  voice. 


DANIEL     FROHMAN     ON     "THE    PRISONER    OF 
ZENDA." 

*' I  read  'The  Prisoner  of  Zenda'  about  a 
year  ago,  and  it  struck  me  at  once  that  here  was 
just  the  play  I  wanted  for  Mr.  Sothern— a  real 
romance."  It  was  in  this  way  that  Mr.  Daniel 
Frohman  began  his  story  of  the  most  remark- 
able hit  of  the  New  York  dramatic  season.  **  I 
cabled  at  once  to  Mr.  Hope  for  the  right  to 
dramatize,  thinking  to  have  the  work  done 
here  in  America.  But  the  reply  came  that  Mr. 
Edward  Rose,  a  London  pla3rwright,  was  al- 
ready at  work  on  it,  and  I  promptly  arranged 
for  the  sole  rights  of  production  in  this  country. 
Well,  the  play  was  finished,  and  forthwith  re- 
fused by  three  I^ndon  managers  to  whom  it 
was  submitted,  among  them  Beerbohm  Tree. 
But  my  faith  abated  not,  although  I  had  no  idea 
it  would  make  the  tremendous  hit  it  has  since 
scored. 

*•  When  the  time  for  production  drew  near, 
Mr.  Sothern  came  to  me  and  asked  a  favor. 

"  '  Mr.  Frohman,'  he  said,  *  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  stage  '*  Zenda."  ' 

"  He  had  never  yet  done  such  a  thing  for  me, 
but  I  knew  him  to  be  an  artist,  so  I  said,  '  All 
right,  go  ahead. '  The  result  has  amply  justified 
my  confidence.  Sothern  has  never  played  a 
r61e  that  pleased  him  so  much.  He  works  like 
a  Trojan  at  it,  even  now.  Every  day  he  is  at 
the  theater  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  brushing 
out  the  various  wigs  he  wears  ;  then  to  dinner, 
and  straightway  back  again  to  dress  for  the 
performance.  In  this  operation  he  has  three 
men  to  assist  him. 

"The  change  from  the  drunken  king  to 
Rassendyll  in  the  first  act  is  accomplished  in 
forty  five  seconds.  We  at  first  allowed  him 
sixty,  but  as  we  wished  to  cut  out  all  unneces- 
sar>'  dialogue,  the  time  was  reduced  to  fifty. 
You  will  remember  that  he  is  obliged  to  return 
to  the  stage  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  on 
which  he  has  made  his  exit.  Now.  keeping  a 
clear  course  by  roping  in  the  wings  and  station- 
ing guards  all  about,  he  has  reduced  the  interval 
by  five  seconds. 

"Mr.  Sothern  saw  Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Rose 
in  London  during  the  summer.    They  expected" 
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to  find  a  laiigfer  man,  which  was  the  type  they 
had  in  mind  for  the  part,  but  it  did  not  take 
him  long  to  convince  them  that  what  he  lacked 
in  inches  he  could  atone  for  in  many  ways.  I 
mustn't  forget  to  mention  that  George  Alex- 
ander, who  was  one  of  the  London  managers 
to  decline  the  play  in  the  first  instance, 
hastened  to  arrange  for  the  English  rights 
immediately  after  our  first  night  here." 

THE   "shore  acres"  TURKEY  VICTIMS. 

The  attention  of  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children  is  respectfully 
called  to  the  small  girl  who  plays  the  part 
of  Mandy  in  "Shore  Acres,"  now  being 
reproduced    at    the    Fifth    Avenue    Theater. 


Each  night — and  twice  on  Saturday — she  is 
stuffed  with  turkey  and  cranberry  sauce  till 
her  very  soul  revolts  at  sight  of  the  Thanks- 
giving bird.  While  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  debars  other 
children  from  giving  expression  to  their  youth- 
ful feelings  by  keeping  time  to  music  with 
their  feet — an  amusement  in  which  they  simply 
revel — it  is  positively  shocking  to  see  this  fla- 
grant atrocity  perpetrated  with  impunity. 

But  Mandy  has  plenty  of  fellow  sufferers  in 
Mr.  Heme's  company.  The  dinner  eaten  in 
the  second  act  is  ominously  real,  and  as  all  are 
expected  to  partake  with  a  relish,  their  regular 
evening  meal  is  dispensed  with.  As  the  play 
has  been  running  almost  continuously  for  two 
years,  and  the  bill  of  Jp^g^ij^xen^^^^f^. 
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key  has,  to  put  it  mildly,  somewhat  palled  upon 
the  performers'  appetites. 

THE   "gay  PARISIANS'"   LEADING  WOMAN. 

Odette  Tyler  is  one  of  the  many  Southern 
girls  who  have  taken  up  some  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Her  full 
name  is  Elizabeth  Lee  Kirkland,  and,  as  all  will 
recall,  it  came  very  near  being  Mrs.  Howard 
Gould  some  two  years  ago.  She  comes  of  good 
Georgia  stock,  and  is  a  stanch  Southerner. 
General  Robert  E.  I^ee  was  her  godfather. 

Miss  Tyler  took  up  the  theater  some  eight 
years  since,  when  General  Kirkland,  her  father, 
who  had  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  war, 
was  appointed  to  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
New  York  post  office  by  Thomas  L.  James.  It 
was  not  until  she  played  in  **  Men  and  Women" 
and  "The  Lost  Paradise,"  however,  that  she 


attracted  much  attention.  Then  her  vivacious 
nature's  adaptability  to  comedy  impressed  it- 
self upon  her  audiences,  and  she  rapidly  g^ew 
into  a  favorite.  She  is  now  filling  the  leading 
r61e  in  that  rollicking  French  importation  at 
Hoyt's,  "The  Gay  Parisians,"  and  is  the  life 
of  the  play.  Miss  Tyler  possesses  the  piqu- 
ancy, the  ikt'c,  that  one  naturally  looks  for  in 
the  character  of  Marcella. 


THE  LATEST  PARIS  HIT. 

The  theatrical  sensation  of  the  autumn  in 
Paris  was  "  Le.«»  Tenailles  "  ("The  Tongs"), 
by  Paul  Hervieu,  brought  out  late  in  Septem- 
ber at  the  Com^die  Fran9aise.  It  is  a  problem 
play  of  such  radical  description  that  we  need 
not  fear  its  transplanting  here,  even  were  it 
not  true  that  our  public— happily  for  us  all — 
is  beginning  to  tire  of  having  the  changes  runfl^ 
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on  that  one  commandment  which  is  never  dis- 
cussed in  our  drawing  rooms,  but  which  is  by 
no  means  taboo  in  literature  or  on  the  stage. 
No  amount  of  expurgating  would  make  '*  Les 
Tenailles  "  acceptable  with  us ;  the  bone  and 
body  of  the  piece  is  made  up 
of  a  situation  that  only  the 
French  would  tolerate. 

Our  Paris  portraits  this 
month  show  Emilienne  d'Al- 
en9on,  a  favorite  of  the  music 
halls ;  Julia  Depoix,  of  the 
Gymnase  and  the  Palais  Roy- 
al ;  and  Germaine  Gallois, 
now  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens. 


less  disturbs  me  sadly.  For  the  moment  all 
the  rest  count  for  nothing  ;  the  one  being  who 
seems  bored  is  the  whole  house  to  me."  Thus 
Viola  Allen,  the  accomplished  leading  woman 
of  the  Empire  stock  company.    The  writer  had 


THE  THEATER   HAT  AGAIN. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  on  the  subject,  woman's 
head  covering  is  still  a  dis- 
cordant note  in  the  theaters. 
One  of  the  latest  efforts  to 
remedy  the  evil  takes  the 
shape  of  the  subjoined  note, 
headed  "  To  the  Ladies," 
which  appears  in  the  program 
of  the  Walnut  Street  Theater, 
Philadelphia  : 

Would  you  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  your  men  friends, 
and  aid  the  efforts  of  the 
management,  by  wearing  a 
small  bonnet  to  the  theater, 
or  remove  large  hats  during 
the  progrress  of  the  play  ?  A 
commodious  room,  with  a 
lar^e  mirror  and  a  skilled 
maid  in  charge,  is  provided, 
where  your  hat  can  be  read- 
justed in  comfort  and  with 
perfect  satisfaction  to  your- 
selves. 

Though  somewhat  ungram- 
matically expressed,  the  idea 
is  a  good  one  ;  but  we  suggest 
that  ''others  in  the  house  "  be 
substituted  for  "your  men 
friends."  The  big  hat  ob- 
structs the  view  of  women 
quite  as  much  as  that  of  men  ; 
note  for  proof  of  this  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  place  that 
take  place  in  the  auditorium, 
betokening  the  gallantry  of 
escorts  in  giving  up  aisle 
seats,  which  are  generally 
behind  men.  The  Com^die 
Fran9aise  in  Paris  has  re- 
cently established  a  regula- 
tion forbidding  seats  to  women  wearing  bon- 
nets or  hats.  Will  America  be  driven  to  follow 
the  example  ?  It  seems  odd  that  we  have  no 
manager  who  is  bold  enough  to  take  decisive 
steps  against  this  big  hat  nuisance. 

VIOLA    ALLEN'S    OPINION    OF    "THE  MASQUE- 
RADERS." 

**  An  audience  that  seems  thoroughly  inter- 
ested and  in  sympathy  is  a  great  inspiration  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  to  see  one  person  rest- 


Julia  Depoix. 
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asked  her  to  say  something  about  the  impres- 
sion the  auditor  makes  on  the  player. 

*'  I  am  not  sure  about  my  having  a  favorite 
part,"  she  went  on.  "  When  we  were  playing 
'Sowing  the  Wind,'  I  thought  it  was  /Rosa- 
mund, but  now  we  are  giving  *  The  Masque- 
raders,'  and  I  find  myself  growing  very  fond 
of  the  barmaid.  The  character  of  Dulcie  is  so 
rich,  so  full  of  growth  from  act  to  act.  All  of 
this  may  not  be  plain  to  the  audience,  but  to  me 
it  is  most  interesting.  In  the  first  act  she  is  a 
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thougr^tless,  happy  hearted  girl,  thinking  only 
of  her  own  pleasure.  The  next  shows  her  in 
possession  of  tlie  joy  she  had  craved,  but  with 
a  new  anxiety  to  bear  along  with  it.  In  the 
third  act  it  seems  as  if  the  end  of  all  things  had 
come  to  her,  and  still  another  phase  of  her 
character  is  shown.  In  the  fourth,  all  the  real 
strength  and  nobility  of  spirit  the  woman  pos- 
sesses comes  to  the  front. 

"  Though  the  verdict  of  many  of  the  critics 
has  been  otherwise,  I  think  the  fourth  act  ex- 
ceedingly strong^poetical  and  beautiful.  The 
separation  of  David  and  Dulcie  preserves  their 


love  pure  and  ideal  forever,  and  appears  to  me 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  all  the 
difficulty.  The  real  is  so  often  itself  disap- 
pointing ;  the  ideal  is  never  close  enough  to 
reveal  to  us  its  imperfections." 

Miss  Allen  is  the  same  sweet,  womanly 
woman  off  the  stage  and  on  it.  With  her,  act- 
ing is  an  art,  not  merely  a  profession,  and 
thus  in  hearing  her  talk  about  her  work  one 
thinks  only  of  the  artist,  not  the  actress.  Her 
home  is  close  to  Central  Park,  in  a  house 
owned  by  her  father,  Leslie  Allen,  of  the  John 
Drew  company. 
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Viola  Allen,  it  maybe  added,  was  the  original 
Dearest  in  this  country,  playing  the  part  to 
Blsie  l^eslie's  Faunileroy  when  the  piece  was 
first  produced  in  Boston.  She  also  created 
Gertrude  Ellingham  in  "Shenandoah,"  and 
Blanche  Chilworth in  **  Liberty  Hall,"  besides 
the  two  characters  already  mentioned.  She  has 
played,  besides,  many  of  Shakspere's  hero^ 
ines.  Her  present  position,  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  three  leading  stock  companies  in  Amer- 
ica, is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  Charles 
Prohman's  habit  of  putting  the  right  people 
in  the  right  places. 

A  WIZARD  WHO  IS  BEWITCHING. 

The  time  has  long  since  gone  by  when  it  oc- 
casioned surprise  to  find  in  comic  opera  a  man 
or  woman  of  whom  we  had  always  thought  in 
connection  with  speaking  r61es  solely.  Indeed, 
there  are  actors  nowadays  who  flit  back  and 
forth  from  one  sphere  to  the  other  so  swiftly  that 
one  is  at  a  loss  where  to  classify  them — Aubrey 
Boucicault,  for  example.  He  began  the  pres- 
ent season  in  the  comic  opera  "  Kismet,"  then 
transferred  himself  to  the  comedy  "Other 
People's  Money,"  only  to  turn  up,  a  few  weeks 
later,  in  Thome's  ill  fated  opera  "Leonardo." 
Now  he  is  back  among  the  plays  again  with  a 
rdle  in  Hoyt's  "A  Runaway  Colt." 

"A  Contented  Woman,"  by  the  way,  even 
with  the  added  attraction  of  Mr.  Hoyt's  beauti- 
ful wife,  Caroline  Miskel,  did  not  content  the 
San  Franciscans — rather  a  novel  experience  for 
Hoyt,  who  seldom  misses  fire.  He  cannot  at- 
tribute this  failure  to  a  breach  of  his  super- 
stitious use  of  the  indefinite  article.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  two  new  addi- 
tions to  his  menagrerie  will  be  as  profitable  as 
the -old  inmates — "  A  Brass  Monkey  "  and  "  A 
Texas  Steer."  "A  Black  Sheep  "  is  to  follow 
"The  Gay  Parisians"  at  Hojrt's,  while  "A 
Runaway  Colt,"  the  baseball  play,  with  Cap- 
tain Anson  "at  the  bat,"  is  making  a  home 
run  further  up  town  at  the  American. 

But  to  return  to  comic  opera — as  that  com- 
modity goes  today,  "  comic "  is  the  accented 
word  ;  the  comedian's  attempt  to  sing  in  some 
cases  only  intensifies  the  comic  side.  So  no- 
body was  surprised  when  Prank  Daniels 
emerged  from  the  &rcical  realm  of  "Little 
Puck  "  into  the  tuneful  atmosphere  of  "  Prin- 
cess Bonnie  "  ;  the  amazement  was  reserved  for 
the  success  that  has  descended  upon  his  first 
venture  into  that  gralaxy  of  stars  where  Prancis 
Wilson  and  De  Wolf  Hopper  are  already  twink- 
ling with  a  brilliancy  calculated  to  blind  most 
new  comers. 

Daniels  deserves  the  green  fields  of  plenty 
into  which  he  has  found  his  way.  He  is  a 
conscientious  worker  in  his  line,  and  the 
material  with  which  he  works  is  legitimately 
good  stuff".  The  fun  in  "  The  Wizard  of  the 
Nile  "  is  evolved  directly  from  the  story  Harry 
B.  Smith  has  to  tell,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal  in  this  era  of  "  built  up  "  concoctions  of 
the  librettist,  which  on  their  hundredth  night 
are  scarcely  to  be  recogrnized  for  what  they 
were  on  the  first  Victor  Herbert's  music  has 
8 


much  of  the  brass  band  clash  to  it  which 
appeals  to  the  multitude,  but  if  this  is  not  the 
proper  vocation  of  light  opera,  it's  a  pity  it 
should  not  be. 

Messrs.  Clark  and  La  Shelle,  Daniels'  man- 
agers, directed  the  Bostonians  last  season. 
This  last  organization  has  lately  been  plashing 
in  the  far  West,  where  its  members  produced 
a  new  opera,  "  A  War  Time  Wedding,"  which 
will  be  heard  in  New  York  about  the  middle  of 
Pebruary,  as  they  are  booked  to  follow  "  The 
Artist's  Model"  at  the  Broadway.  Mr.  Bar- 
nabee  has  also  promised  a  brilliant  reproduc- 
tion of  "  Robin  Hood,"  which  was  not  given 
at  all  during  the  company's  last  engagement 
in  Gotham. 


MANAGERIAL  ANGLOMANIA. 

"The  Wizard  of  the  Nile's"  successor  at 
the  Casino  will  be  "The  Lady  Slavey,"  in 
which  May  Yohe  made  a  London  success.  In 
walking  along  Broadway  this  winter,  it  does 
not  require  a  wide  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  fancy  oneself  in  the  British  metropolis.  At 
Palmer's  one  beholds  the  large  letter  announce- 
ment "  From  the  London  Gaiety "  ;  at  the 
Standard  we  find  a  play  "from  Terry's  Theater, 
London ";  Abbey's  proudly  displays  the 
legend  "  and  his  London  Lyceum  Company  "; 
the  Broadway  advertises  its  attraction  as  "  from 
the  Lyric  Theater,  London."  In  view  of  this 
condition  of  affairs,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
read  in  the  London  Graphic  that  American 
actors  are  complaining  that  they  are  having  the 
bread  taken  out  of  their  mouths  by  this  invasion 
from  England. 

The  play  at  the  Standard,  referred  to  above, 
is  "  The  Strange  Adventures  of  MLss  Brown." 
The  experiences  of  the  heroine  with  the  poetical 
name  cannot  be  much  more  striking  than  the 
clash  of  opinions  between  two  of  New  York's 
newspaper  critics,  on  the  morning  following 
the  first  performance.  "It  is  entirely  easy  to 
see,"  says  the  Sun,  "  that  *  Miss  Brown '  might 
have  been  a  lively,  laughable  diversion  when 
an  audience  was  lucky  enough  to  see  it  well 
played.  But  a  solemn  man  with  a  wooden 
voice,  a  continuous  expression  of  pain  on  his 
face,  and  a  look  of  deep  melancholy  in  his 
eye,  is  not  just  the  central  figure  for  farce.  He 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  more  capable  when  he 
acts  with  the  crudeness  of  an  amateur."  So 
much  for  John  T.  Sullivan  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Sun  man,  who  then  proceeds  to  remark 
that  Ellen  Burg,  who  plays  the  heroine,  was 
"graceful  and  lively." 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  seen 
from  the  HeraWs  viewpoint :  "  Mr.  John  T. 
Sullivan  had  a  play  pretty  nearly  all  to  himself 
last  night  at  the  Standard.  He  appears  as  an 
English  cavalry  officer  in  the  first  act  (and  an 
ideal  one  he  makes)  and  is  subsequently  dis- 
guised as  a  girl  and  introduced  into  a  female 
boarding  school.  It  is  a  very  difficult  and  try- 
ing r61e,  but  Mr.  Sullivan  carries  it  off  trium- 
phantly. The  success  which  the  play  achieved 
was  due  very  largely  to  his  art."  To  put  the 
capstone  to  this  divergence  of  opinion,  the 
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Herald  adds :  '*  Ellen  Burg  was  perhaps  the 
one  weak  spot  in  the  cast." 

Once  more  **you  pays  your  money  and  you 
takes  your  choice." 

BELASCO  AND   HIS   "MARYLAND." 

Something  like  twenty  years  ago  the  Baldwin 
Theater  in  San  Francisco  had  for  its  stage 
manager  a  young  man  with  a  rumpled  head  of 
hair,  and  eyes  that  were  never  at  rest.  During 
rehearsals  he  acted  every  character  in  the 
piece,  and  on  pay  days  was  perfectly  indiffer- 
ent as  to  whether  the  ghost  walked  or  not ;  his 
whole  heart  was  in  his  work.  It  was  not  the 
money  he  got  for  it,  but  the  satisfaction  he 
derived  from  doing  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
that  seemed  to  concern  him  most. 

Finally  he  began  to  write  plays,  and  his 
*'  Mayblossom  "  was  a  success  at  what  is  now 
Hoyt's,  when  it  was  known  as  the  Madison 
Square  Theater.  After  this  David  Belasco's 
name  appeared  very  frequently  on  programs  in 
connection  with  successful  productions,  but 
the  dismal  failure  of  "The  Younger  Son"  at 
the  Empire,  two  years  ago,  gave  him  a  setback 
which  was  no  doubt  largely  influential  in  keep- 
ing "  The  Heart  of  Maryland  "  off  the  boards 
until  the  present  season. 

Everything  is  said  to  come  to  him  who  waits, 
and  to  Belasco  there  has  come,  with  his  new 
play  at  the  Herald  Square,  the  most  substan- 
tial triumph  of  his  career.  *'  The  Heart  of 
Maryland,"  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  "  A  So- 
cial Highwayman  "  —  these  are  the  three  pro- 
nounced hits  in  plays  of  the  present  season, 
and  two  of  them  are  wholly  American.  Not  a 
bad  offset  to  the  jostling  British  offerings  re- 
ferred to  elsewhere ! 


A  WEAK   "home  secretary"  AND  A  NEW 
"  ZENDA." 

The  return  to  the  home  theater  of  the  Lyceum 
stock  company,  which,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked in  this  place,  is  the  best  balanced 
organization  in  the  country,  is  always  an  occa- 
sion of  real  pleasure  to  New  Yorkers.  They 
are  inclined  to  forget  that  "  the  play's  the 
thing  "  in  extending  a  welcome  to  the  players. 

Their  ninth  annual  stock  season  was 
opened  November  25,  with  "The  Home  Secre- 
tary," by  R.  C.  Carton.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  will  still  be  on  the  boards  when  these 
lines  are  read.  Written  in  the  well  molded 
style  that  made  "  Liberty  Hall  "  so  acceptable, 
it  is  conceived  on  illogical  lines  and  reaches 
deplorably  inconsequential  conclusions  from 
sadly  strained  premises.  "  Liberty  Hall  "  was 
a  love  story,  pure  and  .simple;  "The  Home 
Secretary  "  appears  a  half  hearted  attempt 
to  write  a  play  of  the  so  called  "problem" 
type  which  Mr.  Carton  evidently  believes  to 
be  "up  to  date."  When  the  most  surprising 
thing  a  married  woman  can  hear  is  the  de- 
claration from  her  husband's  lips  that  he  loves 
her,  it  would  seem  that  society  has  fallen 
into  ways  more  evil  than  even  the  most  pessi- 
mistic of  us  believed  to  be  the  case. 

"The  Home  Secretary  "  contains  not  a  few 


pretty  scenes,  but  these,  together  with  the 
charming  outfitting  and  stunning  gowns  pro- 
vided for  it  at  the  Lyceum,  only  deepen  the 
pity  over  its  shortcomings.  Isabel  Irving,  with 
all  her  grace  of  beauty  and  manner,  threw  her- 
self away  upon  the  r61e  of  Rhoda.  It  would 
seem  impossible  to  write  a  part  more  unsuited 
to  her  abilities,  which  shine  conspicuously  in 
a  sparkling  comedy,  or  an  emotional  play  in 
which  men  and  and  women,  not  playwright's 
puppets,  have  tlieir  being.  The  new  piece  has, 
however,  served  one  turn,  in  introducing  to 
the  Lyceum  clientage  the  new  accession  to  the 
company,  James  K.  Hackett.  Mr.  Hackett, 
who  last  season  was  the  de  Neipperg  in 
"  Madame  Sans  G^ne, "  has  a  decidedly  pleasing 
presence  and  throws  solid  virility  into  his 
acting.  He  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  in 
every  way  deserving  of  the  honor  Mr.  Frohman 
has  accorded  him — of  playing  Sothem's  part 
in  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  which  is  shortly 
to  be  brought  out  at  this  house  by  the  stock 
company,  with  Miss  Irving  as  Flavia,  Kelcey 
as  Black  Michael^  and  Le  Moyne  as  Colonel 
Sapi.  Theater  goers  seldom  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  such  interesting  comparisons 
as  this  revival  will  afford  them.  Sothem  will 
continue  to  produce  the  play  on  the  road. 
Pinero's  "  Benefit  of  the  Doubt  "  will  probably 
be  "The  Home  Secretary's"  successor  ;  then 
will  come  the  famous  Hope  drama. 

OLYMPIA'S  TRIUMPH. 

On  the  25th  of  November  last  was  inaug^urated 
in  New  York  an  institution  that  will  undoubt- 
edly become  part  and  parcel  of  the  city's  person- 
ality, and  be  referred  to  in  the  fiction  of  the 
future  with  assured  conviction  that  every  one 
will  have  previous  knowledge  of  it.  Olynlpia 
is  all  that  the  name  implies,  the  abode  of  the 
gods,  if  we  reckon  these,  as  we  are  mostly 
inclined  to  do  nowadays,  as  presiding  over 
the  haunts  of  pleasure.  Music  hall,  concert 
hall,  and  theater  all  under  one  roof,  and  admit- 
ting him  who  possesses  half  a  dollar  to  wander 
at  will  from  one  to  another — such  a  combina- 
tion furnishes  entertainment  on  a  wholesale 
scale,  which  even  Gotham  has  not  known  be- 
fore. And  each  one  of  these  auditoriums  is 
different  from  any  to  which  our  theater  goers 
have  been  accustomed ;  so  that  to  the  ex- 
tensiveness  of  the  pleasures  provided  is  added 
the  charm  of  novel  surrounding^  amid  which 
to  enjoy  them. 

Bamet's  "  Excelsior,  Jr.,"  the  attraction  at 
the  theater,  is  a  burlesque  after  the  order  of 
"  1492"  and  "Little  Christopher,"  produced  by 
Rice  with  the  l>est  people  from  the  casts  of 
both.  It  has  packed  the  house  from  the  start, 
and  before  Yvette  Guilbert  arrived  at  the 
Music  Hall,  it  looked  as  if  the  most  sensible 
thing  to  do  would  be  for  the  two  shows  to 
exchange  quarters,  the  auditorium  set  aside 
for  vaudeville  being  the  larger  of  the  two. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about  Hammer- 
stein's  Olympia  being  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
town,  which  ought  to  be  enough  to  satisfy  any 
manager. 
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THE  JEW  IN  BUSINESS. 

A  well  knoTvn  rabbits  view  of  his  racers  place  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  finajice 
— A  reply  to  some  accepted  theories  of  the  Hebrew's  business  success. 


1AM  asked  to  answer  two  questions  that  are 
often   heard   in  the   modern  commercial 
and    social    world — **  What     constitutes 
the    Hebrew's    special   talent  for   mercantile 
life  ?"  and  "  To  what  is  his  remarkable  busi- 
ness success  to  be  attributed  ?" 

Althougrh  not  a  son  of  Erin,  I  am  obliged  to 
answer  the  first  question  by  asking  another : 
*'  Has  the  Hebrew  a  special  aptitude  for  com- 
merce ?"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  our  answer 
is  a  decided  "No."  To  no  nation  were  mer- 
cantile pursuits  so  abhorrent,  originally,  as  to 
the  Jewish  race.  The  traditions,  nature,  and 
character  of  the  Jew  forbade  his  being  a  trader. 
He  became  one  only  by  compulsion. 

Read  the  pages  of  Jewish  history,  and  you 
will  find  overwhelming  proof  of  my  assertion. 
Was  Abraham  a  trader  ?  The  only  transaction 
of  a  business  nature  recorded  of  the  great 
shepherd  prince  was  that  in  which  Ephron 
shamefully  cheated  him,  in  selling  him  a  barren 
cave  for  four  hundred  shekels.  That  he  did 
not  possess  the  business  faculty  ascribed  to  the 
Semitic  race  is  further  proven  by  the  fact  of  his 
refusal  of  a  share  of  the  spoils  after  the  battle 
of  Siddim.  His  son  was  a  farmer,  and  he  be- 
came rich  because  his  soil  yielded  him  an 
abtindant  crop.  Jacob  required-  twenty  years 
of  unceasing  labor  to  reach  the  stage  of  being 
self  supporting.  It  is  true  that  Joseph  pos-  • 
sessed  the  quality  of  shrewdijess  in  business  ; 
his  policy  during  the  years  of  drought  proved 
this  amply.  Yet  in  all  his  actions  he  was  un- 
selfish. How  well  he  knew  his  family's  utter 
lack  of  business  qualification  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  instead  of  settling  them  in  a  large  city, 
he  asked  Pharaoh  to  grant  them  a  grazing  land, 
the  little  province  of  Goshen. 

^he  only  thing  Moses,  God's  greatest  law- 
giver, carried  away  with  him  on  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  was  a  coflSn  containing  the  bones 
of  Joseph.  In  Palestine  itself,  the  Israelites 
leaned  strongly  towards  agricultural  life.  Sheer 
necessity,  and  the  fear  that  agriculture  alone 
would  not  support  them,  made  one,  only  one 
tribe — the  tribe  of  Zebulon — turn  to  mercantile 
pursuits ;  a  fact  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
influence  of  the  neighboring  Phoenicians,  the 
most  successful  traders  of  the  east. 

During  the  period  from  the  Exodus  until  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  the  Jews  as  a  whole  were 


not  a  mercantile  nation.  Solomon's  relations 
with  Hiram  influenced  some  of  his  people  to 
make  trading  voyages  to  Spain,  and  even  as  far 
as  Ophir.  The  fact  that  other  nations  followed 
the  fortunes  of  war,  considering  martial  prow- 
ess as  the  goal  of  all  manly  virtues,  added  in 
no  mean  measure  to  the  gradual  evolution  of 
the  original  Jewish  trait,  developing  merchants 
and  tradesmen  out  of  a  nation  of  tillers  of  the 
soil.  Commerce,  with  its  slow  and  legitimate 
profits,  was  distasteful  to  the  powerful  nations, 
who  by  virtue  of  their  numbers  could  swoop 
down  on  weaker  tribes,  and  by  pillage  and 
plunder  secure  tremendous  booty.  While 
Greece  and  Rome  devoted  themselves  to  art 
and  conquest,  their  people  became  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  practical  sides  of  life. 

Then  there  was  the  influence  of  class  dis- 
tinctions. India  had  its  pariahs ;  Greece  its 
helots.  Moses  discouraged  a  division  of  the 
people  into  castes  and  classes.  All  men  were 
equal.  No  occupation  was  considered  a  bar 
to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  land.  Every 
man  must  be  master  of  a  craft.  Knowledge 
was  not  allowed  as  a  spade  to  dig  with — which 
means  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  use  knowledge 
for  earthly  gain.  Thus  we  see  Rabbi  Yitzchak, 
Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Zakkai,  and  the  great 
Hillel,  all  possessing  a  trade,  the  latter  being  a 
wood  chopper.  Saul  was  a  driver  of  donkeys, 
David  a  shepherd,  Amos  a  gatherer  of  figs. 
Jesus  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  ;  most  of  the 
apostles  were  tradesmen  or  fishermen.  In  later 
times,  Baruch  Spinoza,  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most thinkers,  was  an  optician  ;  Moses  Mai- 
monides,  another  g^eat  philosopher,  was  a  phy- 
sician ;  Moses  Mendelssohn  was  a  bookkeeper 
in  a  silk  factory. 

In  the  medieval  ages  the  Jews  were  barred 
from  all  pursuits  save  that  of  commerce.  Here 
necessity,  bitter  necessity,  made  them  what 
they  became.  Do  not  let  us  forget  that  rivers 
do  not  accidentally  flow  by  large  cities,  but  that 
large  cities  are  built  designedly  on  the  shores 
of  great  rivers.  The  polar  bear  does  not  dwell 
in  the  icy  north  because  of  his  warm  fur ;  his 
thick  coat  formed  itself  to  shield  him  against 
the  cold  climate  of  the  arctic  regions.  Sheer 
necessity  is  the  force  that  made  the  Jews  a 
commercial  nation,  a  people  of  merchants 
rather  than  of  farmers,  as  they  once  were. 


Dr.  Aaron  Wise  is  widely  known  as  a  pillar  of  American  Judaism,  and  as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders 
of  modern  Jewish  thought.  lie  is  descended  from  a  long  line  of  rabbis,  and  was  prepared  for  the 
ministry  at  the  best  schools  of  his  native  country — Hunp^r>'  and  the  German  universities  of  Leipzig: and 
Berlin.  He  came  to  America  as  a  young  nmn.  and  for  eleven  years  he  has  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the 
Temple  Rodoph  Sholom,  one  of  largest,  most  influential,  and  most  progressive  Hebrew  congregations  of 
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THE  JEW  IN  BUSINESS. 


I  will  now  try  to  answer  the  second  question — 
to  what  is  the  business  success  of  the  Hebrew 
attributable  ? 

"  Rich  as  a  Jew,"  goes  an  old  English  adage. 
Irike  many  other  adages,  this  too  is  based  upon 
erroneous  premises.  I  doubt  whether  there  are 
any  very  rich  Jews,  a  few  instances  excepted — 
that  is,  Jews  who  measured  by  the  modem 
standard  of  wealth  can  truly  be  called  rich. 
Moreover,  I  venture  to  question  whether  any 
extraordinary  business  success  crowns  the 
efforts  of  the  Jewish  race  in  general. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  United  States.  Ever 
since  we  became  a  nation,  and  long  before  that 
glorious  event,  Jews  have  lived  in  our  land. 
They  have  witnessed  our  golden  days  of  pros- 
perity, have  lived  under  the  very  rays  of  the 
enormous  wealth  amassed  by  the  genius  and 
enterprise  of  our  people.  Yet  there  is  not  a 
single  American  Jew  whose  wealth  can  even 
approximatively  compare  with  that  of  such 
modem  Croesuses  as  the  Astors,  the  Vander- 
bilts,  the  Goulds,  the  Rockefellers,  and  others. 
Nay,  I  will  assert  that  here  in  New  York,all  the 
Jews  from  the  Battery  to  Harlem  do  not  possess 
so  much  as  the  single  fortune  of  the  Vander- 
bilts.  This  assertion  is  not  only  tme  as  regards 
New  York,  but  is  equally  applicable  to  other 
I>arts  of  the  United  States.  There  are  wealthy 
Jews  in  Philadelphia,  yet  the  wealth  of  one 
Drexel  outweighs  all  their  possessions.  In 
Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  large 
cities,  commerce  is  not  controlled  by  the  Jews, 
but  by  the  Aryan  race.  The  great  "soulless 
corporations,"  the  trusts, the  railroads,  all  are 
dominated  by  men  who  are  not  Jews.  Yet 
thoughtless  people  raise  the  cry  of  capitalistic 
Jews,  millionaire  Hebrews,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  examine  how  the  Jews  came  to  be 
regarded  as  exceptionally  gifted  in  amassing 
money.  The  Jew  is  an  oriental.  In  the  Orient, 
where  the  social  condition  of  woman  prevents 
her  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  outer 
world,  where  she  is  confined  within  the  gilt 
cage  of  the  monotonous  harem  life,  the  husband 
sought  to  satisfy  the  unstilled  longings  of  the 
Harem's  inmates  by  presenting  them  with  costly 
jewels,  rich  dresses,  and  similar  glittering 
luxuries.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Bible  that 
Abimelech  gave  Sarah  a  thousand  pieces  of 
silver  wherewith  to  purchase  herself  a  veil; 
that  Eliasar  presented  Rebecca  with  the  rarest 
and  costliest  gifts.  The  harem,  it  is  true, 
has  fallen,  but  the  love  of  ornamentation  re- 
mained. Thus  we  observe  the  fact — a  thing 
which  I  cannot  condemn  too  strongly — that 
women  of  the  Semitic  race  too  often  cover  them- 
selves with  more  jewels  than  good  taste  and 
refinement  would  permit  This  desire  for 
ornamentation  becomes,  in  people  of  inferior 
education,  gross  ostentation. 

Now,  this  hoarding  of  jewels  and  precious 
stones,  a  tendency  considerable  in  many 
respects,  had  its  justification  to  some  ex- 
tent. For  centuries  the  Jew  was  the  ball 
that  every  Christian  power  could  pitch  and 
loss  at  heart's  content  Any  bigoted  priest, 
any  stupid  peasant,  any  impecunious  robber 


baron,  any  covetous  king,  could  stir  up  the 
most  brutal  instinct  of  a  brutalized  crowd. 
Any  cry,  no  matter  whence  it  came,  could  fan 
the  embers  of  prejudice  into  the  lurid  fires  of 
relentless  persecution.  The  edict  of  an  im- 
becile prince,  the  order  of  some  medieval 
Haman,  suflBced  to  drive  the  Jew  from  his 
home  at  short  notice.  Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that 
he  sought  to  invest  his  money  in  property  that 
could  easily  be  moved  in  case  of  danger  ?  His 
house  the  mob  could  bum,  but  his  silver  and 
gold  he  was  able  to  hide  about  his  person  and 
save.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  Jew,  being 
compelled  to  invest  his  earnings  in  gold  and 
silver,  in  trinkets,  jewels,  and  precious  stones, 
was  forever  under  the  suspicion  of  rolling  in 
wealth.  The  rabble,  always  thoughtless,  forgot 
that  what  they  took  for  luxuries,  the  fmits  of 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  usurious 
practices  of  the  Jew,  constituted  in  most  cases 
his  only  safe  and  available  possessions. 

Another  cause  for  the  prevalent  impression 
of  the  Jew's  wealth  was  his  ever  manifested 
sense  for  charity  and  deeds  of  kindness.  Who 
will  deny  this  noble  trait  of  the  Jewish  charac- 
ter? His  charity  to  others,  his  exemplary 
family  life,  his  love  of  wife  and  children,  have 
always  been  the  '*  urim  and  thummim  "  of  the 
Jew.  These  virtues  were— and,  thank  God, 
still  are — the  very  soul  of  the  Jew's  life  and 
being.  Behold  our  hospitals,  our  orphanages, 
our  educational  institutions,  our  temples.  Are 
they  not  all  poems  in  marble  singing  the  sweet 
hymns  of  benevolence  and  kindness?  The 
religion  of  the  Jew  is  based  ui>on  acts  of  kind- 
ness. Charity— which  according  to  the  Hebrew 
language  is  but  zadakah^  or  '*  justice  "—is  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  Jew.  Zadakah  washes 
away  sins  and  atones  the  godhead.  Yet  even 
the  virtues  of  the  Jew,  his  love  for  his  family, 
and  his  devotion  to  mercy  and  kindness,  were 
■  brought  into  play  by  the  rabble  in  order  to 
calumniate  God's  chosen  people. 

I  say  again  that  the  original  trait  of  the  Jew 
was  abhorrence  of  amassing  riches.  Wealth  was 
not  counted  a  mark  of  distinction  among  his 
people.  Science  and  scholarship  were  honored 
and  revered.  The  teacher,  the  thinker,  the 
master  of  God's  lore,  these  were  Zion's  aris- 
tocracy. I  repeat  then,  that,  in  comparison 
to  the  Aryans,  Jews  are  not  wealthy,  Mid 
that  the  exceptions,  the  comparatively  rew 
rich  Hebrews,  have  generally  made  noble  use 
of  their  money.  In  proof  of  this  I  need  only 
recite  such  names  as  Rothschild,  Hirsch,  Mon- 
tefiore,  Schiff,  Seligman,  and  others. 

If  the  Jews  are  more  successful  than  their 
Aryan  neighbors,  the  main  cause  thereof  is  not 
a  miracle,  nor  a  special  interference  of  Provi- 
dence ;  their  success  is  mainly  due  to  their  love 
of  their  families,  their  devotion  to  their  elders, 
their  habits  of  temperance. 

"Let  there  be  light!"  was  the  divine  com- 
mand. Oh,  for  the  light  of  knowledge  to  dis- 
place the  darkness  of  prejudice;  for  where  there 
is  no  prejudice  there  can  be  no  hatred,  but  only 
mutual  forbearance,  mutual  esteem,  and  the 
love  of  God's  sweetest  gift,  peace.  . ,  ^ 
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HALL  CAINB'S  MISSION. 

No  visiting  author  since  Charles  Dickens  has 
received  more  attention  in  America  than  Hall 
Caine,  who  went  back  to  England  early  in  De- 
cember. His  journey  across  the  Atlantic  was 
undertaken  primarily  in  the  hope  of  settling 
the  question  of  EngUsh  copjrrights  in  Canada. 
The  subject  is  one  which  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  literary  market  in  the  United 
States,  and  which  has  been  a  bone  of  serious 
contention  between  England  and  the  Dominion 
for  half  a  dozen  years.  The  latter's  regrard  for 
her  own  manufacturing  industries  has  made 
her  unwilling  to  concede  what  the  mother 
country's  authors  have  claimed  as  their  rights. 

A  conference  was  held  between  Mr.  Caine, 
who  was  commissioned  to  speak  for  the  Eng- 
lish Society  of  Authors,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  Canadian  interests.  The  former  con- 
ceded that  geographical  and  political  consider- 
ations justify  the  latter  in  asking  for  a  manu- 
facturing clause,  as  in  the  American  law,  but 
with  the  difference  that  while  the  printing 
must  be  done  in  Canada,  it  may  be  done  with 
plates  made  in  England.  It  was  agreed  that 
when  the  English  author  publishes  a  book,  he 
may  register  it  in  Ottawa,  and  must  then,  to 
perfect  his  copyright,  have  it  printed  in  Can- 
ada within  sixty  days.  If  he  fails  to  take  these 
steps,  any  Canadian  publislier  may  apply  for 
a  license  to  reprint  the  book,  subject  to  the 
author's  consent  and  to  the  pajrment  of  a  roy- 
alty. 

The  compromise  seems  to  be  a  fair  one  to  all 
concerned,  and  we  understand  that  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dominion 
government 

AN  INCIDENT  AND  AN  EXPLANATION. 

A  novel  chaige  has  been  brought  against 
Mr.  Caine,  who  is  accused  of  stealing  from 
himself.  Casual  readers  have  picked  up  on 
the  book  stands  a  story  bearing  his  name,  and 
called  *•  She's  All  the  World  to  Me,"  and  have 
found  in  it  such  striking  similarities  to  "The 
IJII^mster"  that  they  have  considered  them- 
selves cheated,  and  have  complained  accord- 
ingly. 

If  any  one  has  been  cheated,  it  was  not  by 
Hall  Caine,  but  by  the  American  publishers 
who  brought  out  an  unauthorized  book.  A 
good  many  years  ago,  during  Mr.  Caine's  early 
journalistic  days,  there  arose  one  of  those 
emergencies  that  will  happen  in  the  best  reg- 
ulated publishing  offices.  Ther^  was  an  un- 
expected hiatus  between  two  serials :  a  story 
of  Zola's  ended  a  number  or  so  too  soon,  and 
one  by  Ouida,  which  was  to  follow  it,  was  not 
ready.  To  fill  the  gap,  Mr.  Caine  was  asked 
to  turn  out  some  copy  at  short  notice.  "  She's 
All  the  World  to  Me"  was  the  result.  When 
it  had  served  its  purpose,  its  author  did  not 


care  to  rank  it  with  his  more  studied  works, 
and  refused  to  have  it  issued  in  book  form. 
It  contained  some  ideas  which  he  thought 
worthy  of  a  more  finished  setting,  and  years 
later,  when  he  was  writing  "The  Deemster," 
he  used  it  as  a  quarry  from  which  to  draw 
material  for  the  structure  of  a  new  romance. 
Meanwhile,  unfortunately,  he  had  been  un- 
able, in  the  absence  of  a  copyright  law,  to  pre- 
vent the  appearance  of  the  earlier  story  in 
America  ;  but  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  charge 
him  with  self  plagiarism,  if  such  a  crime  there 
be.  His  literary  conscience  is  perfectly  clear. 
The  blame,  if  any,  rests  upon  our  too  enterpris- 
ing publishers  of  foreign  reprints. 


ONE  OF  EUGENE  FIELD'S  LETTERS. 

The  stories  told  by  those  who  knew  the  late 
Eugene  Field  show  his  character  to  have  been 
one  of  singular  contradictions.  He  combined 
a  genuine  love  of  nonsense  that  was  remark- 
able in  a  man  of  his  years  with  the  most  cul- 
tured appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
and  in  art  His  love  of  little  children  was  pro- 
verbial, and  very  many  of  his  finest  pieces  of 
verse  have  become  popular  from  their  delicacy 
and  pure  perception  of  childhood's  ways. 
Only  a  few  days  before  his  death  Field  wrote 
a  note  to  a  small  admirer  in  Boston  which 
aptly  illustrates  this  finer  side  of  his  nature. 
Dear  Little  I^ady  : 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  charming 
letter.  It  pleases  me  greatly  to  know  that  away 
off  in  Massachusetts  there  is  a  little  girl  who 
reads  and  likes  what  I  write.  Not  so  very  long 
ago  I  was  a  little  boy  in  Massachusetts;  maybe 
that  is  why  I  love  the  Massachusetts  people  so 
very  much,  for  indeed  my  heart  turns  often 
ana  tenderly  to  them  and  to  their  dear  old  hills 
and  pleasant  valle3rs  I  have  several  boys  of 
my  own  now;  when  they  are  older  I  shall  send 
them  down  to  Massachusetts  to  see  the  girls 
there.  If  ever  you  see  a  fine  young  fellow 
coming  down  vour  street  and  crying  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  Where,  oh,  where  is  the  charm- 
ing Miss ?"  you  must  know  he  is  my 

boy.  And  you'll  be  gracious  to  him,  will  you 
not  ?  Well,  I  must  stop  now,  for  I  must  go 
out  and  shoot  a  buffalo  or  two  for  supper.  Be 
sure  to  call  on  me  if  ever  you  come  to  this  wild 
prairie  town. 

Always  affectionately  your  friend, 

Eugene  Field. 


A  POET  WHO  GAVE  AWAY  HIS  WARES. 

Mr.  Field  gave  some  souvenir  of  himself  to 
everybody  who  knew  him.  His  was  the  lav- 
ishly generous  nature  that  continually  gave, 
gave.  The  world  he  knew — and  it  was  a  large 
one — paid  him  back  with  an  affection  such  as 
few  men  who  have  lived  have  inspired. 

It  looked  like  a  little  thing  to  take  a  friend's 

book  and  write  poetry  in  the  back  of  it    But 

poetry  does  not  always  lie  ready,  formed  into 

verse  just  behind  a  man's  pen. ,  And^  after  Mr. 
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Field  had  complied  with  a  request  for  an  auto- 
graph he  never  hunted  the  verses  out  and  pub- 
lished them.  He  was  not  a  rich  man,  and 
every  time  he  wrote  for  an  acquaintance  he 
was  making  a  g^ift  of  value. 

One  friend  of,  his  has  two  epigrams  written 
on  the  fly  leaves  of  books  : 

True  hearts  are  rare,  but  those  who  prudent 
look, 

Must  find  firm  friend  in  well  selected  book, 

Which  has  this  charm  :  though  with  it  you  dis- 
pute, 

Find  constant  fault,  its  storied  lips  are  mute. 

If  Shakspere  now,  with  magic  pen  in  hand. 
Could  England  view,  where  he  won  lasting 
fame, 

Methinks  he'd  change  one  epigjara  to  stand  : 
These  days,  alas,  all  things  are  in  a  name. 


THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  DUMA.S. 

Alexandre  Dumas  spoke  of  his  own  death  a 
great  many  times  in  his  last  months.  He  had 
been  frail  for  years.  He  thought  that  his 
powers  were  failing,  and  he  often  said  to  his 
friends  that  **  when  a  man  comes  to  my  age  the 
best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  hold  his  tong^ue — and 
hi9  pen."  He  used  to  tell  over  and  over  again 
how  Guy  de  Maupassant  had  said,  in  the  days 
when  the  black  clouds  first  beg^an  to  settle 
over  his  brain,  "  I  wish  I  were  rich  enough  not 
to  be  obliged  to  write.  My  dream  would  be  to 
write  only  one  more  book,  a  .short  one,  at 
which  I  should  always  continue  to  write,  and 
which  I  should  order  burned  on  the  day  of  my 
death." 

Dumas  was  buried  in  the  flannel  working  suit 
in  which  he  had  often  been  photographed  in 
recent  years. 


WHY  DROZ  MISSED  THE  ACADEMY. 

Almost  all  the  Frenchmen  who  belonged  to 
the  Second  Empire,  either  as  literary  men  or 
artists,  are  dead  now,  or  have  completely 
changed  with  the  times,  taking  on  the  fashion- 
able tricks  of  their  trades  as  they  put  on  new 
coats  of  a  diff"erent  cut  Gustave  Droz,  the 
novelist,  who  died  the  other  day,  was  not  one 
of  these.  He  kept  to  his  old  style,  and  with 
his  countrymen,  at  least,  it  never  went  out  of 
favor.  "  Monsieur,  Madame,  et  B^b6"  has 
been  more  widely  read  tlian  perhaps  any  other 
book  in  the  French  language.  When  Max 
O'Rell  wanted  to  show  French  domestic  life 
of  a  certain  sort  to  English  and  American 
readers,  he  told  them  to  g^et  Droz*  famous 
story.  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
over  and  over,  but  it  lacks  something  we  find 
essential,  and  has  some  things  we  eliminate. 

Droz  was  known  as  a  friend  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  He  was  the  son  and  tlie  grandson  of 
well  known  sculptors.  His  grandfather  de- 
signed the  coins  which  were  issued  from  the 
imperial  mint  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
Napoleon.  Droz  had  no  expectation  of  being 
a  literary  man.  He  served  no  apprenticeship 
to  literature.  As  a  boy,  he  was  sent  to  a  school 
of  engineering,  but  the  artistic  bent  of  the 
family  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  took  up 


painting.  It  was  while  painting  panels  in  the 
Tuileries  that  he  met  the  empress  and  won 
her  friendship,  which  was  his  the  rest  of  his 
Ufe. 

On  the  death  of  Edmond  About,  the  author 
of  the  inimitable  **  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear, " 
Droz  was  suggested  as  his  successor  in  the 
Academy,  although  he  himself  always  insisted 
that  he  was  only  an  amateur  in  literature.  Some 
time  before  he  had  seriously  offended  a  mali- 
cious woman,  who  was  determined  that  he 
should  never  have  the  honor.  She  went  to 
Brussels,  and  had  a  wretchedly  immoral  book 
printed  with  Droz'  name  on  the  cover.  This 
she  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Academy, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  When  the  plot  was  discovered,  Droz 
was  so  crushed  at  the  thought  that  his  friends 
could  believe  him  capable  of  such  infamy,  that 
he  never  wrote  another  line. 


STEVENSON'S  EPITAPH. 

Robert  Ix>uis  Stevenson  wrote  his  own  epi- 
taph, and  it  is  on  the  stone  at  his  head,  on  the 
top  of  the  steep  mountain  above  his  Samoan 
home. 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky 
Dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie  ; 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 
And  I  lay  me  down  with  a  will. 
This  little  verse  you  grave  for  me, 
**  Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be. 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  the  sea, 
And  the  hunter  is  home  from  the  hill." 
Mr.  Stevenson's  widow  is  now  in  Honolulu 
witliherson,  lyloyd  Osborne,  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Isabel  Strong.      They  are  on  their  way 
back  to  their  hermitage  at  Apia,  and  Mrs.  Ste- 
venson says  she  never   means   to    return    to 
America. 


ANOTHER  ORIGINAL  "TRILBY." 

It  is  amusing  to  sit  here  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  hear  that  "Trilby"  is  seUing  by 
thousands  in  England.  We  have  given  our 
British  cousins  a  good  many  new  ideas  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  now  it  seems  as  if  we  are 
selecting  their  reading  matter,  though  we  do 
not  write  it  for  them. 

Albert  Van  Dam,  the  clever  compiler  of  "  An 
Englishman  in  Paris,"  believes  that  Trilby 
was  drawn  from  Elise  Duval,  an  artists'  model 
who  was  well  known  in  her  day.  She  looked 
like  Trilby,  and  had  her  peculiar  failings  and 
virtues,  beside  being  sensitive  to  hypnotic 
suggestion. 


JOKAI  AT  THREESCORE  AND  TEN. 

Maut  js  Jokai,  the  Hungarian  novelist,  who 
is  becomii  g  popularly  known  in  America,  tells 
something  of  the  experiences  which  make  his 
books  so  vivid. 

"  The  dead  and  the  living,"  he  says,  **  all 
served  with  inexhaustible  diversity  to  illustrate 
the  models  of  my  vocation.  Neither  the  char- 
acters nor  situations  in  my  novels  appertain  to 
the  impossible,  strange  as  this  may  appear.  I 
have  cousined  with  strange  people  in  the  prodi- 
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giotis  circumstances  of  life.  I  participated  in 
the  desperate  conspiracy  of  an  oppressed  nation. 
The  king  has  favored  me  with  distinction.  I 
have  been  an  indigent  hero,  reduced  to  giving 
lessons  in  Hungarian  at  two  florins  a  month. 
The  gallows  rope  has  been  about  my  neck  as 
well  as  the  medal  of  honor.  The  glorious  dust 
of  exaltation  has  covered  me,  alike  with  the 
blackest  marks  of  calumny.  More  than  any 
other  mortal,  perhaps,  I  have  loved  and  hated. 
Therefore  judgment  must  be  passed  on  my 
books  only  after  a  knowledge  of  my  life." 

All  this  sounds  very  much  like  the  death 
song  of  an  Indian  brave,  who  is  allowed  for 
once  to  tell  his  tale.  As  we  listen  to  it,  we 
fancy  that  in  some  places  the  Hungarian  must 
have  idealized  his  own  life  as  he  has  idealized 
his  stories,  but  both  of  them  make  capital 
reading. 

THE  HUSBAND  OF   "  CURRBR  BELL." 

Charlotte  Bronte's  husband  has  been  dis- 
covered. It  is  doubtful  if  many  people  ever 
realized  that  she  had  such  a  possession.  Of 
course  the  biographical  dictionaries  record  her 
as  *'  Mrs.  Nicholls,"  but  she  has  always  seemed 
to  be  the  little  old  maid  of  tlie  parsonage  on 
the  Yorkshire  moors,  who  leaped  into  fame  by 
writing  what  was  called  a  "naughty  book." 
Mr.  Nicholls  married  again  long  ago,  and  is 
still  living  in  a  retired  comer  of  Ireland. 

An  enterprising  English  editor  recently 
searched  him  out,  and  managed  to  get  sufficient 
material  for  a  new  book  about  his  famous  wife, 
who  died  more  than  forty  years  ago.  One 
•*  find  "  was  a  number  of  letters  from  Mra  • 
Gaskell.  whose  **  Cranford  "  is  as  modem  to- 
day as  on  the  day  it  was  written  ;  another  was 
a  first  edition  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  with  the 
author's  in.scription  on  the  fly  leaf.  We  can 
hardly  credit  the  story  that  the  editor  returned 
with  this  book,  which  he  had  purchased  from 
Mr.  Nicholls  for  a  few  shillings,  boasting  that 
it  could  hardly  have  been  secured  in  the  open 
market  for  a  hundred  pounds.  Most  book 
collectors  consider  it  legitimate  to  take  advant- 
age of  a  dealer's  igrnorance;  but  the  families  of 
a  famous  character  are  usually  regarded  in  the 
light  of  friends  by  those  who  respect  the  great 
names  of  literature. 


AN  UNFORGOTTEN   FAVORITE. 

Something  like  a  B3rron  revival  seems  to  be 
in  progress  just  now.  There  are  hundreds  of 
people  who  consider  themselves  well  read,  but 
who  know  almost  nothing  of  Byron's  genius. 
The  bloodless  school  of  American  criticism 
scorned  the  romantic  author  of  "Manfred" 
and  "The  Prisoner  of  Chillon."  Heroines 
with  intellectual  foreheads,  heroes  who  did 
their  love  making  by  the  recipe  Emerson  laid 
down  in  "  Ix)ve  and  Friendship,"  looked  away 
over  the  heads  of  anybody  who  would  acknowl- 
edge Byron.     Browning  was  their  poet. 

No  one  denies  the  faults  of  the  cynical  young 
aristocrat.  He  was  often  melodramatic,  and 
sometimes  coarse,  but  he  was  a  poet.  Some  of 
his  lines  are  matchless  in  beauty  and  force. 


One  of  the  publishing  houses  has  just  an- 
nounced a  new  edition  of  his  works,  to  be  ed- 
ited by  William  E.  Henley,  and  to  include  his 
public  and  private  letters  as  well  as  his  poems. 
Mr.  Henley  is  becoming  the  best  known 
editor  of  the  English  classics.  He  has  finished 
an  edition  of  Burns.  His  home  is  in  Bames,  a 
southwestern  suburb  of  I^ndon,  in  a  quiet 
spot  beside  the  Thames. 

MORE  FIREWORKS  FROM   MISS  CORELLI. 

Miss  Marie  Corelli,  who  is  noted  in  the  world 
of  letters  principally  for  her  meteoric  vocabu- 
lary and  her  intimate  acquaintance  with  such 
unknowable  things  as  the  inhabitants  of  other 
worlds,  is  an  Italian  by  birth  and  an  English- 
woman by  adoption.  Since  babyhood  she  has 
been  closely  associated  with  W.  S.  Eric  Mackay, 
whom  many  people— Mr.  Swinbume  is  not  one 
of  them— regard  as  a  poet  of  ability.  Miss 
Corelli  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Mackay's  step- 
mother, and  at  the  letter's  death  was  left  in 
his  care.  She  is  described  as  hardly  more  than 
a  girl,  of  a  slight  figure,  with  flufify  golden  hair 
and  a  delicate  complexion.  She  lives  in  Long- 
ridge  Road,  London,  and  is  something  of  a 
hermit  in  inclination,  invariably  spending  her 
mornings  over  her  work,  receiving  but  few 
friends,  and  never  allowing  herself  to  be  inter- 
viewed. Her  devotion  to  her  adopted  brother 
and  her  admiration  for  his  work  are  unfailing, 
and  Mr.  Mackay  reciprocates  by  being  equally 
appreciative.  Add  to  this  that  she  is  an  enthu- 
siast in  musical  matters,  and  that  her  early  life 
was  spent  in  a  French  convent  with  never  a 
thought  of  writing  books  in  her  mind,  and  one 
has  a  fairly  comprehensive  picture  of  this 
rather  remarkable  young  person. 

Many  readers  of  Miss  Corelli 's  stories  are 
astonished  that  she  should  know  so  much. 
One  has  a  dim  intuition  also  that  she  is  a  trifle 
too  familiar  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil  for  a  woman,  especially  for  a  woman  of 
her  years.  In  her  latest  book,  however,  this 
perception  of  the  seamy  side  of  life,  while  un- 
doubtedly prominent,  is  not  the  most  strikin  : 
quality.  It  may  be  that  some  particularly 
virulent  review  of  her  work  prompted  it,  or 
possibly  her  impersonal  aversion  to  critics  has 
aroused  her;  but  whatever  the  motive  responsi- 
ble  for  "The  Sorrows  of  Satan,"  it  deals 
largely  with  "boomed"  books,  mercenary  pub- 
lishers, self  glorifjring  writers,  and  unscmpu- 
lous  reviewers,  and  all  in  a  spirit  far  from 
gentle.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  venal  side  of 
literaturcf  and  an  expos4  of  methods  to  which 
the  author's  attention  has  been  drawn  during 
her  short  literary  career  and  against  which  her 
spirit  has  risen.  These  methods  Miss  Corelli 
docs  well  to  hold  up  to  public  derision.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following  burst  of  indig^na- 
tion  : 

I  may  as  well  state  as  a  very  plain  un- 
varnished truth  that  for  forty  pounds  a  well 
known  agency  will  guarantee  the  insertion  of 
any  paragraph,  provided  it  is  not  libelous,  in 
no  less  than  four  hundred  newspapers.  The 
artof  ••  boominft  -  is  t^iu^  e^^l^^e^i^jn^^ 
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level  headed  people  will  be  able  to  comprehend 
why  it  is  that  a  few  names  of  authors  are  con- 
stantly mentioned  in  the  press  while  others, 
perhaps  more  deserving,  remain  ignored. 

A  foot  note  assures  the  readers  that  this  is  a 
fact,  and  we  do  not  question  it.  Here  are 
some  remarks  which  Miss  Corelli  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  a  successful  publisher : 

I  intend  to  write  out  a  mystifying  paragraph 
of  about  some  seventy  lines  or  so,  describing 
the  book  in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  as  "  likely  to 
create  a  new  era  of  thought " — or  as  "  ere  lon^ 
everybody  who  is  anybody  will  be  compelled 
to  read  this  remarkable  work" — or  "some- 
thing that  must  be  welcome  to  all  who  would 
understand  the  drift  of  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  burning  questions  of  the  time.'*  The  'ast 
one  always  tells  wonderfully  considering  how 
old  it  is  and  how  often  it  has  been  made  to  do 
duty^  because  any  allusion  to  a  *'  delicate  and 
burning  question  "  makes  a  number  of  people 
think  the  novel  must  be  improper  and  they 
send  for  it  at  once.  We  give  the  first  two 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  away  in  order  to  be 
able  to  announce  that  "  the  first  large  edition 
of  the  new  novel  by  Geoffrey  Tempest  being 
exhausted,  a  secona  is  now  in  rapid  prepara- 
tion." The  second  edition  will  of  course  be 
behind  the  scenes  and  will  consist  of  another 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  And  so  on  till  we  get 
to  the  sixth  or  seventh  edition. 

Aside  from  these  revelations  there  is  little  in 
*'  The  Sorrows  of  Satan  "  that  is  interesting, 
though  there  is  much  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  author.  The  closing  chapters  develop  sun- 
dry p3rrotechnical  bursts  of  true  Corellian  ver- 
bosity— weird  and  terrible  faces,  cries  and 
groans,  icebergs,  red  lights,  opalescent  radi- 
ance, unimaginable  depths,  angels,  demons, 
damned  souls,  and  His  Satanic  Majesty  presid- 
ing over  all  like  Henry  Irving  on  the  Brocken. 


we  are  to  have  a  new  fashion  in  literature  this 
season. 


A  SCIENTIFIC  SATIRIST. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  was  a  serious  scientific  man 
until  he  took  to  writing  novels,  and  for  quite 
a  longtime  he  was  a  pretty  serious  novel 
writer.  Then  he  broke  loose  and  wrote  "The 
Woman  Who  Did,"  which  turned  England 
topsy  turvy  and  brought  him  more  money 
than  he  had  ever  had  before,  besides  inci- 
dentally landing  one  young  woman  in  a  mad 
house. 

But  it  begins  to  look  as  if  Mr.  Allen  is 
laughing  at  us.  He  has  brought  out  another 
novel  which  he  calls  "  A  Hilltop  Novel."  A  hill- 
top novel,  he  proceeds  to  explain,  is  one  which 
is  written  in  that  fine,  rarefied  atmosphere 
where  such  prejudices  as  those  surrounding 
legal  marriage  and  old  fiishioned  conven- 
tions of  that  sort  cannot  reach.  Mr.  Allen  is  tak- 
ing a  noble  stand  with  the  little  band  of  ladies 
who  introduced  the  "problem  novel."  The 
most  problematical  part  of  the  problem  is  how 
some  of  these  intense  philosophers  keep  out  of 
the  lunatic  asylum. 

Madame  Grand's  publishers  jealously  an- 
nounce that  her  new  book  has  a  brand  new 
sort  of  a  problem,  entirely  distinct  from  any- 
body else's,  and  just  as  startling  as  the  one  pro- 
pounded in  "The  Heavenly  Twins."    Perhaps 


.     AN  AMERICAN  VISITOR  FROM  ENGLAND. 

Mrs.  Craigie,  the  clever  and  satirical  novelist 
who  is  best  known  to  readers  as  John  Oliver 
Hobbes,  made  a  short  visit  to  America  in  Novem- 
ber. She  is  an  American  by  birth,  the  daughter 
of  John  Morgan  Richards,  who  was  originally 
a  New  York  business  man,  and  is  now  a  wealthy 
wholesale  chemist  of  London. 

Mrs.  Craigie's  last  book,  "  The  Gods,  Some 
Mortals,  and  Lord  Wickenham,"  is  remarkable 
for  its  bitterly  hopeless  tone  and  for  the  sharp 
and  stinging  epigram  that  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  writer.  Stem  experience  has  taught 
Mrs.  Craigie  that  life  is  not  all  a  garden  of 
roses. 

"  The  book  was  written,"  she  said,  "  to  show 
exactly  the  attitude  of  a  conscientious  man 
whose  life  had  been  wrecked  by  an  unfortunate 
marriage.  He  refused,  you  remember,  to  di- 
vorce his  disreputable  and  unfaithful  wife  and 
to  marry  the  woman  he  loved.  He  aigued  that 
he  had  nothing  to  offer  her  but  eyes  that  had 
seen  corruption,  broken  health,  and  a  broken 
heart.  I  was  curious  to  know  what  society  would 
say  of  such  a  character,  and  I  have  found  out. 
He  is  pronounced  by  almost  every  one  to  be 
weak,  and  his  attitude  to  be  that  of  a  fool.  I 
don't  believe  that.  I  have  never  seen  how  a 
man  so  placed  could  expect  to  begin  life  over 
again  and  put  his  past  utterly  away  from  him, 
any  more  than  a  person  who  has  lost  a  leg  or 
an  arm  in  a  hospital  could  expect  to  ignore  his 
'  affliction  and  start  forth  as  if  it  had  never  come 
to  him." 

Mrs.  Craigie  pays  us  the  compliment  of  say- 
ing that  the  "  Literary  Chat "  of  Munsey's  "  is 
always  fair,  and  shows  neither  partiality  to 
friends  nor  prejudice  against  enemies." 

ONE  OF  OUR  richest  NOVELISTS. 

One  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's 
friends  says  that  she  has  so  fertile  an  imagina- 
tion that  stories  simply  lie  around  loose  in  it 

Mrs.  Burnett  spends  very  little  time  in  this 
country,  although  her  husband  is  a  well  known 
oculist  in  Washington,  and  her  son,  Vivian, 
the  origrinal  of  Fauntleroy^  is  a  Harvard 
student.  She  has  a  beautiful  home  in  Lang- 
ham  Place,  in  London,  which  is  described  as 
"  a  miracle  of  delightful  extravagances.*'  Mrs. 
Burnett  probably  makes,  or  has  made,  more 
money  than  any  one  of  our  American  novel- 
ists. Most  of  it  came  from  "  Fauntleroy"  as  a 
book  and  a  play.  The  truly  artistic  and  un- 
conventional work,  "That  Lass  o'  Lowrie*s,'» 
which  gave  her  her  reputation  with  her  criti- 
cal audience,  has  never  been  the  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  more  conventional  stories. 

Mrs.  Burnett's  magnificent  drawing  room  in 
London  will  hold  four  hundred  people,  and  it 
is  often  filled.  She  is  of  English  birth,  and 
after  all  the  bias  of  her  talent  is  English.  She 
finds  herself  at  home  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Her  marriage  to  her  American  hus- 
band has  added  another  to  the  many  instances 
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of  the  lack  of  success  that  seems  to  wait 
upon  the  matrimonial  ventures  of  literary  and 
artistic  genius. 

PRAISE  WHERE   PRAISE  IS  DUB. 

Not  having  thoroughly  recovered  from  the 
nervous  collapse  occasioned  by  reading  Mr. 
John  Kendrick  Bangs*  "Idiot,"  it  was  with 
some  misgiving  that  we  took  up  '*  A  House  Boat 
on  the  Styx,'*  by  the  same  author,  audit  was 
with  a  pleasurable  thrill  that  we  discovered  a 
trace — a  distinct  trace — of  real  humor  in  the 
book.  It  takes  time,  of  course,  to  develop  a 
humorist,  but  in  the  "  House  Boat"  we  see  de- 
cided promise.  There  is  only  one  joke  in  the 
book  that  really  shows  its  age,  and  there  are 
whole  pages  that  are  distinctly  readable.  We 
almost  dare  to  hope  that  the  author's  next 
work  will  be  actually  amusing. 

We  are  always  glad  to  recognize  nascent 
talent,  and  to  accord  it  its  meed  of  encourage- 
ment 


ANOTHER        PRINCESS  "  STORY. 

Miss  Julia  Magruder's  first  work  of  im- 
portance, "Across  the  Chasm,"  appeared 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  created  a 
small  sensation  in  the  South  owing  to  its  un- 
merciful portrayal  of  Southern  men.  It  was 
published  anonymously,  and  its  authorship 
was  discovered  in  rather  a  peculiar  fashion. 
A  lady  whom  Miss  Magruder  had  been  visit- 
ing, at  Winchester,  Virg^inia,  recognized  an  in- 
cident in  the  story  which  her  finest  had  related 
to  her  some  time  before,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  make  a  correct  guess  at  the  identity  of  the 
writer.  For  a  time  it  was  believed  that  the 
scenery  of  "  Across  the  Chasm"  represented 
Winchester,  and  the  lojral  inhabitants  were 
much  chagrined  ;  but  Miss  Magruder  denied 
the  allegation,  and  the  trifling  unpleasantness 
occasioned  by  some  of  her  utterances  was  soon 
forgotten. 

In  "  The  Princess  Sonia  "  Miss  Magruder  has 
reached  a  level  far  above  that  of  her  other 
stories.  The  title  is  somewhat  misleading, 
since  it  transpires  that  the  princess  is  no  prin- 
cess at  all,  but  the  narrative  is  briskly  told,  and 
its  merit  will  do  much  toward  insuring  to  the 
writer  the  reputation  she  deserves. 

Miss  Magruder  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  but 
lives  in  North  Carolina.  Her  father  was  a 
Washingrton  lawyer,  and  General  Magruder  of 
the  Confederate  army  was  her  uncle. 

AN  ESSAYIST  WHO  ESSAYS  FICTION. 

In  all  friendliness  we  would  advocate  the  re- 
turn of  that  lost  sheep,  Mr.  Brander  Matthews, 
to  the  safe  and  familiar  fields  of  essay  writing. 
He  has  wandered  afar  into  the  thorny  ways  of 
fiction,  and  lamentable  has  been  the  loss  to 
literature.  For  Mr.  Matthews  has  been,  and 
probably  still  is,  a  brilliant  essayist  His  quiet 
humor,  his  enormous  fiind  of  information 
«nd  his  genial  attitude  toward  the  reader  made 
"Pen  and  Ink,"  "French  Dramatists,"  and 
"The  Theaters  of  Paris"  books  to  gladden 
the  heart  and  to  become  favorites  in  many  a 


library.  Mr.  Matthews  is  nothing  if  not  sys- 
tematic He  spends  months  collecting  ma- 
terial for  an  article,  storing  away  clippings 
and  notes  in  envelopes,  and  keeping  his  ears 
open  for  every  item  of  information  bearing 
upon  the  subject  in  hand.  In  essay  writing 
this  is  a  most  desirable  policy,  but  to  the 
builder  of  fiction  it  is  often  fatal.  Many  of 
Mr.  Matthev^'  incidents  are  entertaining,  but 
one  is  constantly  aware  of  being  led  up  to  an 
anecdote  or  a  bright  remark,  and  it  is  this 
evident  arrangement  of  scenes  to  suit  sayings 
that  mars  his  work. 

In  "His  Father's  Son"  Mr.  Matthews  has 
shown  himself  very  ambitious,  but  has  failed 
to  do  more  than  tell  a  dull  little  story  which  is 
buried  beneath  an  overwhelming  amount  of 
local  color.  The  local  color  is  that  of  Wall 
Street,  and  the  principal  characters  an  elderly 
banker  and  his  remarkably  unattractive  son. 
The  former  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  late 
Jay  Gould,  and  his  transactions  in  stocks  are 
expounded  at  great  leng^th.  Mr.  Matthews  has, 
no  doubt,  kept  a  Stock  Exchange  envelope 
containing  articles  on  the  machinations  of  the 
moguls  of  the  Street,  but  he  has  failed  to  make 
himself  entirely  master  of  the  situation.  The 
following  morsel  has  sent  a  broad  smile  around 
the  ^ncta  of  the  aforementioned  moguls  : 

The  father  and  son  took  their  hats  and  were 
about  to  leave  the  oflSce,  when  Ezra  Pierce 
paused. 

"Mr.  Arrowsmith,"  he  said,  "what's  the 
balance  at  the  bank  today  ?" 

The  old  bookkeeper  opened  the  check  book 
sjgfain  and  answered,  "Not  quite  two  mil- 
lions." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  no  firm 
ever  keeps  such  a  sum  in  a  single  bank. 

Winslow  Pierce  is  perhaps  the  best  drawn 
character  in  the  book.  He  can  do  what  few 
mortal  men  have  ever  been  able  to  do  before — 
become  intoxicated  on  half  a  pint  of  cham- 
pagne; and  while  we  have  no  special  admira- 
tion for  the  accomplishment  we  are  conscious 
that  it  demonstrates  a  singular  constitution. 

The  world  would  revolve  on  its  axis  just  as 
well  if  Mr.  Matthews  had  not  written  this  story. 
He  would  make  no  mistake  in  dropping  fiction. 
There  are  other  things  he  can  do  so  much 
better  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  write  books 
like  "  His  Father's  Son." 


A  PROMISING  AMERICAN  REALIST. 

Mr.  Stephen  Crane  is  a  young  man  who  has 
been  called  names.  The  publication  of  "  The 
Black  Riders,"  last  year,  called  forth  from 
some  enthusiastic  critic  the  assertion  that  the 
author  was  the  "  Aubrey  Beardsley  of  poetry." 
The  majority  of  readers  were  satisfied  to  accept 
this  statement,  being  unable  to  find  in  "  The 
Black  Riders  "  much  more  sobriety  that  is  dis- 
cernible in  Mr.  Beardsley's  bizarre  drawings. 

Another  critic  has  said  that  Mr.  Crane's  new 
book,  "  The  Red  Badge  of  Couragfe,"  is  written 
by  the  "  American  Zola";  and  still  a  third  an- 
nounces him  to  be  "  the  bright  star  of  the  re- 
naissance in  fiction."  We  were  therefore  pre- 
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pared  for  something  startling  in  "The  Red 
Badge,"  and  it  is  well  we  were.  It  is  a  story 
of  exceeding  strangeness,  with  no  visible  plot, 
but  dabbled  profusely  with  singular  fancies 
and  word  pictures.  Mr.  Crane  rejoices  in  sur- 
prising his  readers.  He  scorns  conventionality, 
and  lies  awake  at  night  thinking  up  new  ex- 
pressions. When  his  characters  swear  it  is 
\*'ith  *•  crimson  oaths";  bullets  "spang"  into 
trees;  stars  lie  **  like  glittering  pebbles  on  the 
black  level  of  the  night  " ;  and  the  sun  itself 
breaks  loose  from  accepted  metaphor  and  is 
*'  pasted  in  the  sky  like  a  wafer." 

From  all  this  it  might  appear  that  Mr. 
Crane's  imagination  runs  away  with  rhyme  and 
reason;  and  in  the  case  of  "The  Black  Riders" 
such  was  assuredly  the  fact.  But  in  "  The  Red 
B  idge "  there  is  a  more  substantial  quality 
than  mere  eccentricity.  His  writings,  to  be 
sure,  are  an  acquired  taste.  One  must  become 
hardened  to  having  everything  dcjicribed  as 
"  murder  red,"  and  to  having  one's  composure 
startled  by  lurid  similes.  This  achieved,  there 
comes  a  realization  that  Mr.  Crane  possesses  a 
power  of  his  own,  a  knowledge  of  truth,  and 
an  ability  to  portray  it  forcefully.  The  b.ittle- 
field  is  no  longer  the  conventional  scene  of 
heroism,  but  the  arena  of  very  human  emotions 
in  which  fear  is  realistically  prominent    , 

Mr.  Crane  is  only  twenty  four,  but  his  literary 
career  is  already  eight  years  old.  He  began 
writing  for  the  press  before  he  was  sixteen, 
and  his  first  book — "Maggie,  a  Girl  of  the 
Streets  " — was  published  some  three  years  ago 
without  creating  an  appreciable  sensation. 
Hamlin  Garland,  who  is  something  of  a  realist 
himself,  said  in  a  review  of  it :  "  Witli  such  a 
technique  already  in  command,  with  life 
mainly  before  him,  Stephen  Crane  is  hence- 
forth to  be  reckoned  with."  The  further  de- 
velopment of  the  young  writer's  ability  has 
fulfilled  this  prophecy.  Mr.  Crane  will  doubt- 
leas  be  reckoned  with  mercilessly  in  many 
quarters,  so  long  as  he  persists  in  his  riotous 
style;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  not 
discourage  him.  He  is  one  of  the  most  original 
writers  of  the  day. 

THE  DETHRONEMENT  OF  MAN. 

If  the  "  new  woman  "  fad  of  today  has  done 
nothing  more,  it  has  given  the  libraries  one 
more  curiosity.  To  the  first  Colonial  edition, 
the  first  English  edition,  the  Breeches  Bible, 
and  hundreds  of  others,  has  been  added  "The 
Woman's  Bible." 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  her  co- 
workers disclaim  any  desire  to  tamper  with  the 
ancient  faith  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Book,  although  they  are  revising  about  one 
tenth  of  it.  They  are  merely  pointing  out  that 
Man  (cruel  tyrant,  and  cunning  as  cruel !) 
edited  the  Scriptures  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
made  little  of  women  in  order  to  establish  his 
own  supremacy.  They  have  coined  a  new 
word,  " amphiarcate. "  It  means  "absolute 
equality  between  men  and  women,"  and  they 
mean  to  prove  that  it  is  the  real  keynote  of  the 
Bible. 


The  latest  and  most  advanced  doctrine,  how- 
ever, proclaims  that,  according  to  the  teach- 
ings of  nature  and  religion,  woman  is  not  an 
equal,  but  the  superior  sex.  The  Biblical  order 
of  creation  went  upward  day  by  day,  from  the 
reptile  to  the  beast,  from  the  beast  to  man, 
from  man  to  woman  as  the  flower  and  crown  of 
the  universe. 


A  SOUTHERN  SINGER. 

The  modem  poet,  as  a  rule,  does  not  gather 
inspiration  by  lying  on  his  back  amid  sylvan 
scenes,  and  listening  to  the  languorous  lullaby 
of  babbling  brooks.  The  march  of  civilization 
and  the  rush  of  modem  life  have  done  away 
with  such  luxurious  leisure,  and  most  of  the 
lyrics  in  which  impressionable  maidens  detect 
whispers  of  sea  and  woodland  are  composed 
among  the  hard  realities  of  office  desks  and 
cane  seated  chairs. 

But  Mr.  Samuel  Mintum  Peck,  whose  love 
songs  have  won  their  way  to  thousands  of 
hearts,  boasts  of  a  most  romantic  home  among 
the  birds  and  flowers  of  Alabama,  where 

The  rose's  shattered  splendor  flees 
With  lavish  grace  on  every  breeze, 
And  lilies  sway  with  flexile  ease 

Uke  dryaas  sno^i^y  breasted  ; 
And  where  gardenias  drowse  between 
Rich  curving  leaves  of  glossy  green, 
The  cricket  strikes  his  tambourine, 

Amid  the  mosses  nested. 

Mr.  Peck 's  work  has  a  peculiar  melody  which 
has  made  it  popular  with  composers,  and  many 
of  his  lyrics  have  found  their  way  to  the  music 
shops,  and  have  been  sung  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  famous  Yale 
song,  "  A  Irittle  Knot  of  Bin*,"  is  one  of  them. 
His  verse  displays  a  disregard  for  modem  fad- 
dishness  that  is  highly  refreshing.  It  needs  no 
knowledge  of  psychology  to  grasp  his  meaning, 
for  his  diction  is  simple,  sincere,  and  of  marked 
purity.  Of  course  we  admire  the  lofty  strains 
of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  other  esoteric  philoso- 
phers, but  sometimes,  for  variety,  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  what  a  writer  is  talking  about.  There- 
fore it  is  often  the  least  ambitious  bard  that 
creeps  closest  to  the  heart ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  average  reader  would  prefer  to  hear 
Mr.  Peck  sing  of  "  Dollie  "— 

She  sports  a  witching  gown 
With  a  ruffle  up  and  down 

On  the  skirt. 
She  is  gentle,  she  is  shy  ; 
But  there's  mischief  in  her  eye. 

She's  a  flirt ! 

rather  than  to  have  certain  larger  lights  chant 
dithyrambic  descriptions  of  aggressively  unin- 
telligible sensations. 

A  MODERN    "GULLIVER." 

A  book  that  may  create  a  sensation  is  in  pro- 
cess of  making  in  the  workshop  of  an  Am- 
erican author.  It  is  to  be  gfiven  to  the  world 
anonymously,  for  reasons  like  those  that  led 
Colonel  John  Hay  to  refuse  to  fatlier  his 
famous  "  Bread  Winners."  The  title  suggested 
at    present     is    "The    Diary  of   an    Amateur 
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Scientist,"  but  the  man  who  only  looks  at  the 
cover,  and  considers  that  the  contents  can  have 
no  interest  for  him,  will  be  mistaken. 

The  story  is  of  a  scientist  who  is  staj^led  by 
the  fall  of  a  meteoric  body.  He  takes  a  frag- 
ment of  it  home  with  him  as  a  curiosity,  and 
carelessly  lets  it  fall  into  a  pail  of  water.  A 
few  weeks  later,  when  he  recovers  it,  he  finds 
the  surface  alive  with  crawling  things.  He 
suspends  it  inside  a  glass  jar,  and  with  a  large 
and  improved  microscope  makes  it  a  study. 
Day  by  day  he  sees  its  scaly  monsters — for  as 
such  the  tiny  organisms  appear  under  the 
glass — change  by  evolution  into  other  forms. 
As  the  bit  of  mud  becomes  drier,  they  change 
to  meet  their  new  environment,  until  finally 
the  species  which  covers  most  of  the  little  ball 
of  earth  is  a  two  legged  creature,  walking  with 
its  head  in  the  air,  and  possessed  of  singular 
and  ridiculous  habits.  It  is  so  fond  of  orna- 
ment that  it  will  keep  thousands  of  its  kind 
laboring  and  suffering  and  dying  in  holes  in 
the  ground,  to  take  out  tiny  bits  of  glittering 
pebbles  with  which  the  females  of  the 
strongest  insects  deck  themselves.  Some  will 
scheme  and  toil,  and  make  others  toil,  that 
they  may  have  higher  nests  of  stone  to 
sleep  in  than  the  insects  by  their  sides.  When 
one  has  a  higher  nest,  the  others  bow  to  him 
submissively. 

They  were  all  alike,  these  insects,  yet  they 
lived  in  tribes.  In  one  of  the  muddy  places  on 
their  little  globe  there  were  some  creatures 
whose  skins  the  tribes  valued.  There  were 
not  many  of  them,  and  each  tribe  wanted  them 
to  make  covering^  for  the  females  of  the  insects 
who  lived  in  the  highest  huts.  They  went  to 
war,  and  thousands  of  the  fighters  were  killed 
on  both  sides.  The  scientist  laughed  at  those 
who  died,  for  there  was  not  one  who  would 
ever  have  owned  one  of  the  skins  under  any 
circumstances. 

The  book  is  a  satire  something  after  the  style 
of  *' Gulliver's  Travels,"  and  is  a  plain  record 
of  the  habits  of  men.  When  we  hear  them  told 
as  the  ways  of  insects,  they  look  foolish  enough. 
The  New  York  tenement  houses  are  described 
in  a  chapter  on  "  Strange  Habits  of  the  Insects," 
which  tells  how  the  fortunate  ones  who  have 
learned  the  secret  of  living  in  air  and  sunshine 
keep  the  ignorant  working  for  them,  through 
setting  up  false  standards. 

It  is  certainly  strange  to  take  this  world  as 
a  whole,  and  realize  that  almost  the  entire 
energy  of  mankind  is  consumed  not  in  obtain- 
ing food,  but  in  creating,  out  of  the  products  of 
the  earth,  ornaments  and  ornamental  clothing 
for  the  houses  and  the  bodies  of  a  comparatively 
limited  class. 


WAS  POE  A   PLAGIARIST? 

In  two  recent  numbers  of  Collier^s  Weekly 
there  appears  an  article  by  Joel  Benton  en- 
titled ••  The  Precursor  of  Poe. "  Probably  few 
readers  know  the  poet  to  whom  this  essay 
refers — Thomas  Holley  Chi  vers,  M.  D.,  who 
was  a  Georgia  doctor,  and  the  author  of 
seven  or  eight  volumes  of  verse  issued  between 


1834  and  1858.  What  is  interesting  about  him 
is  the  fact  that  he  preceded  Poe,  while  much  of 
his  writing  has  the  accent,  style,  and  atmos- 
phere which  the  world  has  regarded  as  Poe's 
peculiar  properties. 

"  It  is  not  only  in  the  swing  of  his  verse," 
says  Mr.  Benton,  "but  in  the  epithets  of  this 
bizarre  Geoigia  poet— sometimes  in  the  exact 
phrases — that  we  are  confronted  with  the  Poe 
manner.  Such  words  as  'Aiden,'  'abysmal/ 
*Eulalie,'  'Asphodel,'  'Evangel,'  'Avalon,' 
and  dozens  of  others,  require  no  comment  or 
foot  note.  Two  poets  could  not  have  fallen 
upon  them  by  original  choice,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  atmosphere  that  was  drawn  around  them. 
Of  course  there  is  no  question  that  Poe  used 
this  sort  of  hypnotic  machinery  very  much 
better  than  Chi  vers  did  or  could.  One  leaves 
an  immortal  halo  around  his  name,  and  the 
other  a  nebulous  mist  which  failed  to  condense 
into  a  star.*' 

In  several  of  Dr.  Chivers'  lyrics  one  feels 
plainly  the  Poe  touch  and  characteristics. 
Note,  for  instance,  the  two  following  stanzas 
from  his  "  Lily  Adair  "  : 

Her  eyes,  lily  lidded,  were  azure. 
Cerulean,  celestial,  divine — 

Suffused  with  the  soul  light  of  pleasure. 
Which  drew  all  the  soul  out  of  mine. 

She  had  all  the  rich  grace  of  the  Graces, 
And  all  that  thejr  had  not  to  spare  ; 

For  it  took  all  their  beautiful  faces 
To  make  one  for  l,ily  Adair — 
For  my  Christ-like  £ily  Adair^ 
For  my  heaven  bom  I^ily  Adair, 
For  my  beautiful,  dutiful  I^ily  Adair. 

She  was  fairer  by  far  than  that  maiden. 
The  star  bright  Cassiope, 

Who  was  taken  by  angels  to  Aiden, 
And  crowned  with  eternity. 

For  her  beauty  the  sea  nymphs  offended 
Because  so  surpassingly  fair  ; 

And  so  death  then  the  precious  life  ended 
Of  my  beautiful  Lily  Adair — 
Of  my  heaven  bom  Lily  Adair, 
Of  my  star  crowned  Lily  Adair, 
Of  my  beautiful,  dutiful  Lily  Adair. 

Chivers  is  referred  to  by  Bayard  Taylor  in  his 
**  Echo  Club  "  papers.  **  The  Ancient,"  one  of 
the  characters  in  that  book,  gives  him  the  credit 
of  one  of  the  finest  images  in  modem  poetry, 
where  he  speaks  of 

Cataracts  of  adamant  uplifted  into  mountains, 
Making  oceans  metropolitan  for  the  splendor 
of  the  dawn. 

Both  Stedman  and  Taylor  have  shown  much 
interest  in  Chivers,  as  a  phenomenon  if  noth- 
ing more,  and  Swinburne  is  said  to  be  aroused 
when  his  name  is  mentioned.  On  one  occasion 
he  said  to  Taylor,  "  Oh,  Chivers,  Chivers — if  you 
know  Chivers,  give  me  your  hand  !"  He  can 
repeat  whole  passages  from  Chivers'  books. 

But  the  chief  importance  of  this  Georgian 
bard  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  verses  were  pub- 
lished a  few  years  before  the  poems  of  Poe's 
which  they  so  strongly  suggest.  This  fact,  which 
is  unquestioned,  entitles  him  to  rescue  from 
his  almost  total  oblivion.  r-^  j 
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ETCHINGS 


A  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  I.OVE  SONG. 
Dedicated  to   Hiram   S.    Maxim,  of  flyings 
machine  fame. 
Come,  dearest  maiden,  fly  with  me  ! 

My  Maxim,  built  for  two 
Is  tethered  to  yon  chestnut  tree, 

And  only  waits  for  you. 
Soon,  thrilling^  'neath  its  burden  fair, 
Its  joyous  sails  shall  beat  the  air, 
While,  cherished  by  my  tendcrest  care, 
You  drift  along^  the  blue. 

Dread  not  the  circling  bat,  my  sweet; 

Watch  him  with  gaze  serene; 
His  forked  wings  are  scarce  more  fleet 

Than  is  my  good  machine  ! 
The  mighty  pinions  rise  and  fall; 
Our  friends  fly  past;  there's  room  for  all; 
While  flocks  of  birds,  with  twittering  call, 

Affrighted,  flit  between. 

How  dull  those  wights  who  love  to  feel 

The  slow  steed  tug  the  rein. 
Or  bend  to  guide  the  toilsome  wheel 

Along  the  dusty  lane  ! 
How  glad,  beneath  the  breezy  sky, 
With  laugh  and  song,  we  float  and  fly, 
While  passing  voices  make  reply 

In  sweet,  fax  sounding  strain. 

Then  fly,  dear  maiden,  fly  with  me, 
Free,  through  the  bright,  clear  weather ! 

Come  forth,  and  from  yon  chestnut  tree 
I'll  loose  my  Maxim's  tether. 

While  twilight  draws  her  asure  veil. 

Beneath  the  evening  star  we'll  sail, 

And  if,  like  Icarus,  we  fail. 
We'll  die,  sweetheart,  together ! 

Marion  Couthouy  Smith, 


But  when  I  think  of  marriage  now 

My  thoughts  are  of  another, 
And  Cissy's  chance  is  good,  I  vow, 

Of  staying  with  her  mother. 

Vincent  F.  Howard. 


TIME'S  REVENGE. 
When  first  I  sought  Cecilia,  she 

Had  lovers  then  in  plenty, 
And  looked  on  me  disdainfully 

Because  I  was  but  twenty  ; 
For  she,  you  see,  was  twenty  three — 

Which  made  her  so  much  older 
That,  though  I  wooed  her  ardently, 

She  could  not  have  been  colder ; 
And  when  I  swore,  with  faltering  tongue, 

I  loved  her,  and  no  other. 
She  laughed,  and  said  I  was  too  young — 

Must  go  home  to  my  mother  ! 

How  fast  the  years  have  sped  away  ! 

I'm  getting  old— I'm  thirty  ! 
But  Cissy's  youth  has  made  delay — 

She's  twenty  six — and  flirty. 
Now  she  on  me  smiles  tenderly. 

And  her  heart  is  so  warm,  it 
Would  yield  itself  quite  readily 

If  I  should  care  to  storm  it 


CUPID'S  NET. 
Ah,  what  is  Cupid's  net? 

A  web  of  filmy  laces  ; 
A  trap  for  a  coquette, 

A  means  to  show  her  graces; 
A  lure  he  loves  to  set 

Before  our  very  faces. 
Ah,  what  is  Cupid's  net? 

A  web  of  filmy  laces  ! 

Harry  Romaine. 


IN  BOHEMIA— A  MEMORY  OF  BYGONE 
DAYS. 

Ah,  those  dear,  delicious  Bohemian  days 
When  we  lived  at  the  house  top,  you  and  I ! 

Far  above  the  grime  of  the  city  ways. 
And  close — quite  close — to  the  sun  and  the 
sky. 

I  was  your  lover,  you  were  my  wife. 

My  world,  my  heaven,  my  bride  of  a  week  ; 
For  it  was  the  honeymoon  of  life, 

And  our  troubles — and  ^umphs— were  -ytx  to 
seek. 

I  sketched  and  I  painted,  with  palette  on  thumb; 

Your  little  forefinger  was  steeped  in  ink  ; 
Both  prophesied  fortune  and  fame  to  come. 

Yet  were  happy  for  all  their  delay,  I  think. 

Who  would  have  guessed  that  a  snowy  bed 
Lay  snugly  beyond  the  Japanese  screen  ; 

Or  that  tea  things  and  cheese  and  a  bit  of  bread 
Behind  the  tapestry  lurked  unseen  ? 

Just  a  window  to  raise,  and  a  step  to  go, 
And  there  lay  our  garden  and  lawn  in  one. 

Clothes  lines  above,  and  leads  below. 
With  a  glorious  view  of  the  rising  sun. 

Ah,  what  rejoicing  that  fortunate  day 
I  sold  my  marine— the  *'  Ebb  of  the  Tide  " — 

I  bought  you  some  roses,  we  went  to  the  play. 
Paid  bills,  had  a  little  left  over  beside. 

Do  you  ever  fashion  a  wish  like  mine  ?— 
Such  a  foolish  wish — and  all  so  vain  !— 

When  weary  of  bowing  at  fashion's  shrine 
You  long  for  the  old  life  back  again  ? 

I  wish,  and  I  wish  it  night  and  day. 

That  honors  and  riches  and  place  and  power 
Would  take  to  them  wings  and  fly  away 

And  land  us  back  at  that  spot  and  hour ' 
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.For  if  we  could  wander  hand  in  hand 

Back  through  the  years,  we  might  find  in 
truth 
All  we  have  lost  in  Bohemia's  land — 
Love  and  freedom  and  boundless  youth. 

Susan  Owen  Moberly, 


THE  REASON. 
Once  she  liked  my  idle  rhymes, 

Pull  of  her  and  Cupid  ; 
She  recalls  them  now  at  times, 

laughs,  and  whispers,  "  Stupid  !" 
Bids  my  fancy  to  essay 

Longer  flights,  and  gently 
Hints  that  love  has  had  its  day — 

Cupid,  consequently. 

Yet  I  notice,  when  I  write 

In  the  vein  she  chooses. 
Leaving  her  and  love  out  quite 

While  I  court  the  muses, 
That  she  bids  my  fancy  seek 

Nearer  themes  and  better  ; 
Kisses  me  upon  the  cheek — 

Thinks  that  I  forget  her. 

Thus  it  happens,  after  long 

Years  of  lyric  making. 
Love  still  lingers  in  my  song, 

In  each  stanza  waking. 
There  are  poets  who  have  nine 

Muses  at  their  mercies ; 
One  dear  little  girl  is  mine, 

5>o  /  write  love  verses  i 

Felix  Carmen, 

IN  A  JANUARY  THAW. 
All  the  world  was  dark  and  dripping, 

And  the  skies  were  drear  and  dun, 
And  my  soul  was  chilled  within  me. 

For  I  longed  to  see  the  sun; 
And  the  snow  was  soiled  and  sodden. 

And  the  air  was  damp  and  raw, 
When  I  met  my  dainty  darling 

In  a  January  thaw. 

First  I  chanced  to  see  an  ankle 

In  a  gaiter,  trim  and  neat. 
And  a  silken  skirt  uplifted 

As  she  crossed  the  muddy  street  ; 
Then  a  lip  of  laughing  scarlet. 

And  a  brow  without  a  flaw. 
And  a  cheek  of  summer  roses — 

In  a  January  thaw. 

There  was  ice  upon  the  pavement, 

And  she  slipped  in  passing  by  ; 
But  I  saved  her,  and  she  thanked  me 

In  a  manner  sweet  and  shy, 
And  my  pulses  thrilled  with  pleasure— 

Ah,  we  neither  of  us  saw 
Cupid,  with  his  bow  and  arrow. 

In  a  January  thaw. 

Other  lovers  *mid  the  lilies 
In  the  dusk  may  plight  their  troth, 

Or  upon  the  moonlit  beaches 
By  the  ocean's  foam  and  froth; 


But  my  love  and  I  together 

By  the  same  enchanted  law 
Pledged  our  hearts  unto  each  other 

In  a  January  thaw. 

Minna  Irving, 

THE  REDEMPTION  OF  A  PLAGIARIST. 
Full  filled  with  knowledge  he    came   from 
college, 

And  vowed  to  his  muse  he'd  be 
A  diligent  writer  and  clever  inditer 

Of  the  sort  she  loves  to  see  ; 
He  had  studied  up  diction,  the  rules  of  fiction. 

And  he  had  an  attractive  name. 
Which  in  due  season,  he  thought  with  reason. 

Might  well  be  known  to  fame. 

Like  all  the  rest  he  wrote  as  a  test 

A  most  imposing  pile 
Of  poetical  works,  with  quips  and  quirks 

In  the  Austin  Dobson  style  ; 
He  blithely  sang  (like  Andrew  Lang) 

In  ballade  and  villanelle. 
But   he    found  in  time  that  these  forms  of 
rhyme 

Are  not  the  forms  that  sell. 

Lowell,  Thoreau,  Disraeli,  Poe, 

He  copied  them  all  in  turn  ; 
Tried  Anthony  Hope,  turned  back  to  Pope, 

Lamb,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Sterne  ; 
The  styles  that  he  prized  he  plagiarized 

With  an  infinite  deal  of  toil, 
And,  being  no  laggard,  he  grafted  Haggard 

On  Du^aurier,  Kipling,  Doyle. 

But  each  poem  or  tale  he  would  write  and  mail 

The  mark  contrived  to  miss, 
Till  in  dull  despair  he  rumpled  his  hair, 

And  wrote  him  a  rhyme  like  this  ! 

THE  MORAL 

Is,  then,  that  it's  not  the  pen 

Of  another  that  brings  one  pelf, 
But  the  simple  truth  an  •riginal  youth 

Has  the  sense  to  write  himself  ! 

Guy  Wetmore  Carryl. 


SHE  ANSWERED  NO. 

She  answered  no — yet  why  despair  ? 

'Twas  on  the  day  of  Cupid's  fair, 
When  lovers  toss  to  win  or  lose. 
To  make  their  entrance  or  adieus 

In  spirits  light  and  debonair. 

Yet,  though  I  boasted  not  to  care, 
I  knew  'twas  more  than  life  could  bear 
If  through  fair  love's  uncertain  muse 
She  answered  no. 

In  truth,  I  loved  beyond  compare. 
And  all  my  soul  was  in  my  prayer : 

**  'Tis  thee,  dear  love,  that  I  would  choose  ! 

If  I  should  ask,  wouldst  thou  refuse  ?" 
In  accents  soft,  with  blushes  rare. 

She  answered,  *'No^ 
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WAR  AND  RUMORS  OF  WAR. 

Much  has  lately  been  said  as  to  the  possi- 
bility— when  this  reaches  the  reader  it  may 
even  have  become  the  probability — of  an  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  America  and  Eng- 
land. There  are  several  diverse  classes  to 
whom  the  idea  of  war  is  always  welcome.  To 
professional  soldiers — far  fewer  here  than  else- 
where— it  offers  a  coveted  chance  for  fame  and 
promotion.  To  certain  lines  of  industry  it 
bringfs  sudden  stimulation  and  great  opportun- 
ities for  profit.  To  the  thousands  who  cherish 
a  vague  discontent  under  the  existing  order  of 
things  it  promises  an  upsetting  of  established 
conditions  from  which  they  hope  to  be  gainers 
rather  than  losers.  Even  among  thoughtful 
and  conservative  people  there  are  some  who 
think  that  peace  has  lasted  long  enough,  and 
that  war  might  be  a  salutary  medicine  for  some 
of  the  ills  of  the  body  politic. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  remarkable  move- 
ment of  public  opinion  in  England  which  her- 
alded the  Crimean  war.  Forty  years  of  pro- 
found peace  had  followed  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo when  the  British  government  found  itself 
drifting  into  hostilities  with  Russia.  Interfer- 
ing in  a  dispute  which  concerned  it  not  at 
all,  it  was  supported  by  the  loud  and  unani- 
mous approval  of  popular  sentiment  at  home. 
All  classes  of  Englishmen  joined  in* the  mili- 
tant fervor  which  Tennyson  voiced  so  strongly 
in  **  Maud  "  : 

No  more  shall  commerce  be  all  in  all,  and 
peace 

Pipe  on  her  pastoral  hillock  a  languid  note  ; 

Hail  once  more  to  the  banner  of  battle  un- 
rolled ! 

For  the  long,  long  canker  of  peace  is  over  and 
done. 

These  were  wild  atrt  whirling  words  to  come 
from  the  gentle  poet  who  sang  : 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

The  war  was  fought,  and  from  the  military 
standpoint  successfully.  The  fortifications 
which  Russia  had  declined  to  dismantle  were 
swept  away  in  fire  and  blood.  Yet  never  in  all 
her  long  list  of  conflicts  was  there  one  that 
England  so  sincerely  regrets  today.  She  looks 
back  upon  the  Crimean  war  as  an  unforgotten 
mistake,  a  wasted  expenditure  of  life  and 
treasure,  the  effects  of  which  have  lingered 
long  as  a  national  burden. 

This  is  a  warning — and  it  would  be  easy  to 
find  others — against  the  clamor  for  war  to  end 
the  tedium  of  a  slothful  peace.  A  process  that 
decimates  the  flower  of  a  nation's  manhood 
and  destroys  much  of  its  material  wealth  is  a 
clumsy  expedient  for  remedying  existing  ills. 


It  would  stimulate  the  demand  for  labor  ;  but 
how  much  better  would  this  end  be  accom- 
plished by  the  inauguration  of  great  and  pro- 
ductive public  works.  It  might  gratify  the 
jingoistic  patriot;  but  if  we  must  have  a  "master- 
ful foreign  policy,"  how  much  more  striking 
an  achievement  it  would  be  to  compel  other 
nations  to  disarm,  rather  than  to  prolong  the 
reign  of  militarism  by  waging  an  aggressive 
war. 

Fortunately,  the  forces  that  make  for  peace 
are  stronger  with  us  than  those  that  tend  to- 
ward an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Uncle  Sam 
should  defend  his  coasts  from  the  possibility 
of  a  predatory  attack,  but  we  do  not  think  he 
need  sharpen  his  sword  to  sally  forth  against 
foes  abroad. 


HIGH  WATER  MARK  IN  PENSIONS. 

Eight  years  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war, 
238,411  persons  were  in  receipt  of  pensions 
from  the  United  States  government ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  roll  had  reached  its  highest 
point,  for  during  the  five  following  years  there 
was  a  gradual  decrease  to  223,998.  Then,  how- 
ever, Congress  began  its  successive  extensions 
of  the  pension  system,  and  the  figures  grew 
rapidly  and  steadily.  The  most  tremendous 
increase  took  place  between  1890,  when  there 
were  537,994  names  on  the  roll,  and  1893,  when 
there  were  966,012.  At  this  point  the  advance 
slackened,  and  two  years  later,  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  with  last  June,  the  pen- 
sion commissioner's  report  shows  a  total  of 
970,524.  As  the  losses  from  death  must  be- 
come more  and  more  frequent,  it  is  probable 
that  another  twelvemonth  will  show  a  slight 
decrease  in  the  list,  which  may  now  be  said  to 
have  reached  its  second  high  water  mark,  with 
almost  one  million  families,  in  a  nation  of 
thirteen  million  families,  drawing  bounty  from 
the  government 

Will  this  second  high  water  mark  be  the 
final  one  ?  It  will  not,  if  at  any  time  within 
the  next  few  years  Congress  passes  a  law  grant- 
ing pensions  to  all  who  served  in  the  Federal 
army  or  navy  during  the  civil  war.  But  at 
present  such  a  step  is  practically  prohibited  by 
the  absence  of  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  so 
colossal  a  draft  on  the  national  treasury. 


THE  TIDE  OF  IMMIGRATION. 
Another  government  report  from  whose 
array  of  figures  interesting  deductions  may  be 
made  is  that  of  the  commissioner  of  immigfra- 
tion.  The  number  of  arrivals  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  is  put  at  258,536,  the  smallest  for  any  year 
since  1879.  The  high  water  mark  figures  were 
those  of  1882,  nearly  800,000.    From  that  point 
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the  record  passes  with  considerable  fluctuation 
to  623,000  in  1892.  Then,  with  the  labor  mar- 
ket depressed  by  the  panic  of  the  following 
year,  there  was  a  steady  decline,  of  which  the 
commissioner  thinks  the  lowest  point  has  now 
been  reached  and  passed.  Basing  his  argu- 
ment upon  past  experience,  he  predicts  a  rapid 
recovery  in  the  volume  of  immigration. 
Should  there  be  such  a  boom  as  followed  the 
depression  of  1873,  we  may  have  a  million  for- 
eigners landing  here  in  the  last  year  of  the 
present  century. 

Fortimately,  this  is  a  forecast  which  the  re- 
sults may  not  verify.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  clear  that  the  addition  of  an  annual  mil- 
lion of  aliens  to  the  population  of  the  United 
States  would  be  not  a  benefit  but  a  serious  bur- 
den to  the  country. 

ENGINEERING  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

Publication  has  recently  been  made  of 
records  stating  the  business  success  of  the 
graduates  of  several  leading  colleges  of  en- 
gineering—the Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  Stevens  Institute,  the  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic,  the  engineering  department 
of  Cornell,  and  others.  The  showing  is  a  really 
remarkable  one,  both  in  the  high  average  of 
successful  careers  achieved  by  so  large  a  body 
of  alumni,  and  as  a  testimony  to  the  value  of 
mechanical  science  as  a  branch  of  modem 
education.  It  impresses  the  reader  with  the 
importance  of  the  posts  held  by  the  men  who 
in  this  age  of  machinery  stand  with  their  hand 
on  the  levers  of  the  great  forces  that  do  the 
work  of  the  world. 

It  would  seem  that  the  profession  of  engineer- 
ing is  not  an  overcrowded  one ;  that  its 
qualified  practitioners  are  not  multiplying 
more  rapidly  than  the  growth  of  the  demand 
for  their  expert  services.  Herein  it  offers,  at 
the  present  time,  a  more  promising  field  to  the 
young  man  than  those  of  medicine  and  the 
law.  Its  g^reat  prizes  are  perhaps  scarcely 
equal  to  theirs,  but  to  the  rank  and  file  it 
affords  a  readier  footing. 


REFORMERS  WHO  NEED  REFORM. 

In  France,  Dr.  Max  Nordau  politely  informs 
the  modem  world  that  its  inhabitants — with 
the  possible  exception  of  himself — are  degen- 
erates. In  England,.  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  who 
has  been  talking  longer  than  Nordau  and  can 
talk  almost  as  loudly,  calls  almost  everybody  a 
*' crank"  and  almost  everything  a  "craze." 
Equally  sensational  critics  of  existing  tenden- 
cies and  institutions  are  constantly  making 
themselves  heard  in  America.  One  day  it  is  a 
lady  who  is  reported  as  declaring  that  she 
would  rather  send  her  son  to  the  infernal  re- 
gions than  to  a  leading  New  England  university; 
on  the  next,  a  political  orator  who  warns  an 
affrighted  country  that  the  Pope  is  preparing 
to  "  crush  Americans  to  the  wall  "  ;  and  on  an- 


other, some  eqtially  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  hysteria. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  present  day  has 
its  besetting  sins.  One  of  the  most  marked  is 
the  prevalence  of  intemperate  utterance,  and 
some  of  the  worst  offenders  are  well  inten- 
tioned  people  who  regard  themselves  as  di- 
vinely commissioned  to  turn  the  contemporary 
world  from  the  evil  of  its  way.  Mounted  upon 
their  small  rostmms  of  conscious  superiority, 
these  self  appointed  prophets  go  through  the 
performance  popularly  known  as  talking 
through  their  hats,  to  the  edification  of  nobody 
but  themselves. 

We  have  energetic  and  influential  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  temperance  in  the  matter 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  There  is  high  authority 
for  the  doctrine  that  the  defiling  element  is 
that  which  comes  forth  from  the  mouth,  rather 
than  that  which  enters  it ;  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  an  association  for  the  suppression  of  in- 
temperate talking  would  meet  a  need  of  the 
hour.  It  would  find  an  ample  field  for  work 
in  the  press,  on  the  platform,  and  even  in  the 
pulpit. 

A  HOLIDAY  MORAL. 

Paul  Bourget,  Max  O'Rell,  and  other  seri- 
ous or  humorous  observers  of  society  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  given  general  currency 
to  the  theory  that  the  male  American,  from  the 
millionaire  to  the  mechanic,  devotes  all  or 
nearly  all  his  energies  to  earning  money  for  his 
wife  to  spend  for  personal  adornments.  If  our 
foreign  critics  were  here  about  Christmas  time 
— their  summer  trip  seldom  lasts  so  long — they 
would  probably  comment  no  less  strongly  upon 
the  alarming  proportion  of  his  income  whicli 
the  aforesaid  male  squanders  upon  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  children.  The  reflection  is  forced 
upon  the  most  casual  passer  by  in  tlie  shop- 
ping streets  of  any  American  city.  In  New 
York,  and  probably  elsewhere,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  never  before  was  there  such  a  tremendous 
display  of  goods  designed  solely  for  young 
people — toys,  to  be  explicit — as  was  made  dur- 
ing December.  It  was  interesting  to  think  of 
the  g^eat  and  growing  manufacturing  industries 
represented  in  the  immense  collection  of 
articles  that  serve  no  strictly  utilitarian  pur- 
pose. It  was  still  more  interesting  to  think  of 
another  side  of  the  matter— the  myriads  of 
households  for  which  the  toys  were  destined, 
the  little  fingers  that  would  clasp  them,  the 
eyes  they  would  brighten  and  the  hearts  they 
would  gladden. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  average  American 
spends  more  for  his  children's  amusement 
til  an  the  average  European.  Yet  we  do  not 
consider  him  extravagant.  How  else  could  he 
get  better  value  for  his  money  ? 

Philosophers  distinguish  love  into  two 
kinds,  sexual  and  parental;  and  these  two 
emotions,  they  tell  us,   have  been  the  great 
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workinsT  forces  in  the  evolution  of  man.  Al- 
though the  novelist  may  not  admit  it,  the 
latter  is  the  strons^er  and  nobler  feeling  of  the 
two. 


fundamental  relations  based  on  the  unchange- 
able facts  of  sex. 


A  FADED  INSTITUTION. 

The  decay  of  the  **  first  night  "  is  one  of  the 
recent  developments  of  the  amusement  world. 
A  "  premiere  "  is  still  an  event  in  Paris,  but  it 
is  so  no  longer  in  New  York.  The  cream  of 
the  social  and  intellectual  world  no  longer  as- 
sembles to  witness  the  introduction  of  each 
new  play  of  importance  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  daily  news- 
X>apers  which  used  to  print  a  list  of  names  as 
"among  those  present,"  have  recently  discon- 
tinued the  practice.  It  had  become  ridiculous, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  really  representative 
people.  Tickets  for  first  nights  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  most  extraordinary  individuals. 
It  is  chronicled  that  as  the  audience  filed  out 
from  one  of  Irving's  openings,  a  member  of  it 
was  heard  to  inquire, 

"  Who  is  Irving,  any  way  ?" 

"  Well,  I  guess  from  his  accent  he  must  be 
English,"  was  the  reply. 

The  decline  of  the  "first  night"  may  be 
simply  one  of  the  unaccountable  freaks  of 
fashion.  It  may  be  partly  due  to  the  &ct  that 
a  play  runs  more  smoothly  after  a  few  per- 
formances ;  but  more  probably  it  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  real 
leaders  of  society  to  rank  themselves  with  -the 
nonentities,  the  poseurs  and  advertisement 
seekers  who  found  attendance  at  "  first  nights  " 
a  ready  way  of  getting  their  names  into  the 
newspapers. 

VASSAR  AND  THE  NEW  WOMAN. 

The  conservatives  who  regard  with  deepen- 
ing alarm  the  development  of  the  "new 
woman"  may  take  heart  again.  The  Vassar 
juniors,  in  more  or  less  solemn  conclave  as- 
sembled, voted  an  emphatic  negative,  the  other 
day,  to  the  proposition  "that  the  modem  con- 
ception of  femininity  is  superior  to  the  long 
cherished  ideal  of  female  domesticity."  Vas- 
sar does  not  desire  to  figure  as  the  type  of  the 
"  advanced"  woman.  She  frowns  on  the 
knickerbockered  wheel  woman,  prefers  chew- 
ing gum  to  cigarettes,  and  does  not  want  to  run 
for  Congress. 

It  would  be  more  satisfactory,  though,  if  the 
girl  undergraduates  had  first  debated  and 
settled  the  question  whether  the  modem  con- 
ception of  femininity  is  really  and  essentially 
different  from  the  old  one.  Some  "new"  things 
are  not  so  new  as  people  think,  and  the  "new 
woman"  is  one  of  them.  There  have  been 
changes,  and  there  has  been  growth,  but  we 


POLITICS  ON  THE  PLATFORM. 

The  reported  failure  of  Senator  Hill  on  the 
lecture  platform  may  be  taken  as  another  sign 
of  the  waning  popularity  of  that  once  grreat 
educational  institution  ;  or  it  may  be  due  to 
more  direct  causes.  The  Senator  is  a  clever 
speaker,  we  all  know,  but  politicians  are  too 
plentiful  to  be  curiosities  in  any  portion  of  these 
United  States.  Novelists  who  can  sell  their 
books,  clergrymen  who  can  reform  a  municipal 
government,  Arctic  explorers  who  come  back 
from  Greenland  alive — such  men  are  rare  birds, 
and  the  public  will  pay  out  its  money  to  see 
them  and  hear  them  talk  ;  but  the  Presidential 
possibility  abounds,  especially  in  the  West. 
When  he  makes  a  speech,  people  think  he 
ought  to  do  it  without  charging  an  admission 
fee. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  statesman  who  enters 
the  United  States  Senate  puts  himself  out  of 
line  for  the  Presidency.  The  lecture  plat- 
form seems  to  be  a  still  flatter  failure  as  an 
avenue  to  the  White  House. 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  BOOKS. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  inquires  why  the  average 
American  book  is  better  illmtrated  than  the 
average  English  book,  but  inferior  to  it  in  other 
respects.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  reason 
for  this  condition  of  things,  which  we  think  is 
correctly  stated.  The  standard  publishing 
houses  of  England  turn  out  books  which  in 
every  detail  of  i>aper,  printing,  and  binding,  are 
exactly  fitted  to  their  purpose.  American  firms 
have  seemed  to  lean  toward  the  showy,  rather 
than  the  useful  and  the  really  tasteful.  Oar 
magazines  have  been,  and  still  are,  admittedly 
the  best ;  but  the  standards  of  book  making  and 
magazine  making  are  as  different  as  are  the 
respective  missions  of  the  book  and  the  maga- 
zine. Our  books  have  been  too  much  like 
magazines.  The  printing  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
foreign  books,  but  the  paper  is  often  too  stiff 
or  too  glossy  to  be  durable,  and  the  binding  is 
also  too  stiff,  besides  being  too  flimsy  and  too 
showy. 

Some  of  the  recent  books,  however,  show  a 
marked  advance  in  these  respects.  The  re- 
cognition of  a  fault  is  always  a  long  step  toward 
its  correction,  and  no  people  are  more  quick  in 
self  improvement  than  the  Americans.  With 
our  vast  reading  public,  and  the  keen  competi- 
tion between  those  who  supply  it — a  body  of 
craftsmen  as  intelligent,  probably,  as  any  in 
the  world — we  see  no  reason  why  America 
should  not  soon  produce  the  best  books  at  the 
most  moderate  price,  as  it  already  produces 
the  finest  and  cheapest  magazines. 


doubt  if  there  has  been  anything  to  modify  the 
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ARTISTS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

Notes  on  the  winter  exhibitions^  and  other  contemporary  incidents  of  artistic  interest — 
With  a  series  of  engravings  of  representative  paintings. 


"DECUNED  WITH  THANKS." 

New  York  seems  to  be  cultivating  fas- 
tidiousness in  art  matters.  During  the 
present  winter  the  city — as  represented  by 
the  Sculpture  Society — has  declined  a  large 
and  costly  fountain  offered  to  it  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Heine ;  and  the  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um has  refused   the    Renwick  bequest  of 


paintings,  which  boasted  such  great  names 
as  Titian,  Rubens,  and  Velasquez.  Even 
at  the  expense  of  personal  feelings — ^and 
the  Heine  matter  caused  no  slight  unpleas- 
antness— we  sympathize  with  every  effort 
to  raise  the  standard  of  civic  acceptance. 
Only  the  best  is  good  enough  for  our  public 
places.     Would  that  the  principle  had  been 


"  A  Lovo  Story." 
t'rvm  a  pkUugrapk  Oy  Ad.  Brattm  d  Co,  {Bratin,  CUmtnt  S  Co.,  Suecetmm)  afttr  tAe  paintinff  fry  C.  A.  Lenoir. 
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"  At  the  Fountain." 
frum  a  pAolograpk  bf  Ad.  Braun  <l  Cb.  (Broun,  CUmetU  d  Co.,  Smeeuton),  aJUr  tit  painting  bf  Diama 

recognized  earlier  by  the  censors  of  our  at  work  with  the  jury  that  selected  the  ex- 
municipal  art !  hibits  for  the  National  Academy's  winter 

display.    Only  three  hundred  offerings  were 

TWO  AMERICAN  ACADEMIES.  hung  thrice  as  many  being  rejected ;  and 

The  same  tendency  seems  to  have  been  the  result  was  a  collection  which,  while 
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"A  Moonlight  Night." 
From  a  pAUofrafA  bf  the  Berlin  PketOiP^phie  Company  after  tkt  fainting  hf  S. 


lacking  in  "  features,"  was  of  high  average 
merit.  It  was  all  the  greater  pity  that  the 
hors  concours  privilege  of  a  few  members 
who  represent  a  bygone  stage  of  art  should 
permit  the  exhibition  of  canvases  interest- 
ing only  as  contrasts  with  modern  methods. 
When  will  the  institution  that  is — or  at  least 
ought  to  be — our  leading  artistic  organiza- 
tion abolish  this  obsolete  rule  ? 


Stimulated,  perhaps,  by  the  special  offer 
of  a  five  thousand  dollar  prize,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy's  recent  exhibition  was  one 
of  ufiusual  proportions  and  pretensions. 
Indeed,  in  its  array  of  important  names,  it 
had  the  advantage  of  the  simultaneous  dis- 
play in  New  York,  such  men  as  John  S. 
Sargent,  Alexander  Harrison,  Gari  Mel- 
chers,  W.  L.  Picknell,  and  Abbott  Thayer, 
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"A  Pleasant  Recollection." 
From  a  f*kvlograpk  bp  Ad.  Braun  S  Oo.  (Braun,  Cltmtnt  S  Co.,  SuectMort)   a/tw  tkt  painting  bp  jMtpk 


who  were  not  represented  in  the  metropolis, 
figuring  in  its  catalogue.  It  may  be  added, 
however,  that  several  of  its  important  pic- 
tures had  already  been  seen  in  New  York. 

ILLUSTRATORS  AT  THK   FRONT. 

Numerous  recent  exhibitions  of  work  by 
American  illustrators  are  significant  of  a 
fact  which  perhaps  scarcely  needs  to  be  en- 


forced— the  high  standing  of  our  foremost 
workers  in  this  line.  At  one  New  York  gal- 
lery there  have  been  successive  displays  by 
C.  b.  Gibson,  A.  B.  Frost,  and  George  Whar- 
ton Edwards;  elsewhere  E<lwin  A.  Abbey, 
Frederic  Remington,  and  others  have  been 
in  evidence.  All  of  them  are  well  known 
to  the  public  through  their  work  for  the 
press;  but  when  their  original  drawings  are 
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From  a  fJUdograpk  hf  Ad,  Bramn 


"  Winter." 
A  Co.  {Bra;iH,  CUmnU  <i  Co.,  Sttcetuun)  after  the  f>aimtimg  hf  Sitman  Semtmntakf. 


grouped  and  dignified — as  they  deserve  to 
be — with  an  "exhibition,"  their  strength 
is  more  impressively  developed. 


AN  ARTISTIC   FAMILY. 

A   living  American    painter    and    a    re- 
cently deceased  American  sculptor  afford  a 


notable  instance  of  the  inheritance  of  artistic 
genius.  Leonard  Volk  was  quite  or  nearly 
the  leader  of  his  profession  in  the  West.  He 
was  a  self  taught,  ambitious  lad  when  he 
settled  there  a  dozen  years  before  the  war. 
It  was  Stephen  A.  Douglas  who  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  ftgSPSTg^voS^^^ft 


MnrmoHT,  imc.  by  photograph iscmc  oesetLscHAFT. 


"Bright  Summer." 
From  tks  painting  bp  Maretu  SUm*^  R.  A.—Bp  j-trmiuion  of  tkt  Berlin  Pkctograykie  Qmfanff\ 
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"Ready  for  the  Empire  Ball." 
From,  a  pkoUtgnpk  bf  Ad.  Braun  Jk  Co,  (Braun,  CUmtnt  A  Co.,  Stieeeaton)  a/Ur  tAe  fttiiUing  bf  U.  Bandtl. 


Rome;  and  when  Volk  went  back  to  Chicago, 
his  first  important  undertaking  was  a  life 
size  statue  of  Lincoln's  famous  adversary. 
This  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  of  187 1, 
but  Chicago  possesses  several  other  works 
from  Volk's  chisel. 

His  son,  Douglas  Volk,  is  a  member  of 


the  Society  of  American  Artists,  and  is 
commonly  considered  as  a  New  Yorker, 
although  he  was  born  in  Massachusetts, 
studied  in  Paris  and  Rome,  has  recently  been 
teaching  in  the  West,  and  is  now  an  in- 
structor at  a  Boston  school.  He  is  an  in- 
tellectual,   imaginative  fig]nrej>aipti§r,, 


"A  Moorish  Doorway." 
AtMN  tA*  painting  bp  B.  Richttr. 
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CALVE  AT  HOME. 

The  famous  prima  donna's  apartment  in   Paris,   and  her  *^'farm''    in   the  south  oj 
France — Incidents  of  the  great  singer's  life  as  told  by  herself. 


WHILE  America  is  crowning  Emma 
Calve  with  praise,  and  crying 
"Brava"  to  her  as  she  appears 
in  the  r61e  of  Carttten^  Santuzza^  La 
Navarraise^  or  Ophelia^  a  remembrance 
of  an  hour  with  her  in  her  home  has  an 
added  charm.  To  know  and  see  her,  not 
before  the  footlights  nor  in  her  dressing 
room,  but  in  the  privacy  of  her  home  life, 


just  as  Calv6  entered  through  a  glass  door 
from  her  sleeping  apartment. 

Who  can  ever  describe  the  winsomeness 
of  Calv^'s  smile,  that  gracious  clasp  of  the 
hand,  that  perfectly  natural,  simple  manner 
with  which  she  greets  the  visitor?  She 
was  gowned  in  a  black  toilet  of  modish 
style,  and  the  beauty  of  her  face  was  en- 
hanced by  the  glow  overspreading  it. 


^^M^ 


Calve's  "Farm"  at  Cabriervs,  in  Aveyron. 
Dnkrm  hf  C.  M.  Rttftafrom  a  pkt4nffrafk. 


was  the  writer's  privilege,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity came  just  before  she  turned  the  key 
on  her  apartment  in  Paris  and  set  sail  for 
New  York. 

Should  I  see  Santuzza,  or  Carmen,  or  a 
beguiling  mixture  of  both  ?  This  was  my 
speculation  as  I  turned  into  the  Avenue  de 
Montaigne,  and  went  toward  the  big  porte 
coch^re  which  I  knew  led  to  the  pretty 
apartment  of  Calve. 

On  the  smoothest  monogramed  paper  a 
few  trailing  words  had  told  me  to  come  at 
eleven.  At  least  I  was  punctual,  for  from  a 
church  close  by  the  hour  was  chimed  as  I 
went  from  the  sunlight  into  the  shadow.  A 
neat,  white  capped  French  maid  ushered 
me   into   the   daintiest  of  drawing  rooms, 


"  You  are  feeling  better,"  T  said. 

• '  Yes.  The  trip  to  my  country  place  has 
quite  restored  ray  health  ;  and  you  know  I 
really  was  ill  for  a  great  part  of  last  year.  I 
love  my  farm — it  is  not  a  castle  or  chateau  ; 
that  sounds  too  pretentious.  I  prefer  call- 
ing it  a  farm,  and  I  bought  it  because  it  is 
in  the  south,  and  was  the  scene  of  mv  child- 
hood." 

"But  there  is  a  castle  on  the  grounds,"  I 
interrupted,  '*  so  rumor  has  told  the  truth. 
I  can  see  it  in  the  photographs  here." 

"It  is  an  old  house— a  chateau,  if  you 
vnW,  but  I  call  it  my  farm.  There  I  go,  away 
from  all  the  glitter  and  whirl  of  my  stage 
life;  and  w^hen  I  am  utterly  weary,  utterly 
discontented — and  I  often  am — I  get  new 
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courage  from  the  pure,  vitalizing  breezes  of 
the  Cevennes.  It  is  a  wild  and  strange  life. 
I  walk  for  hours  all  about  the  country,  and 
sleep  so  well !  Ah,  it  is  my  haven  of  rest ! 
I  even  like  the  honesty  of  the  people  so 
much  that  I  do  not  care  when  their  frank 
criticism  wounds  my  pride. 


scream,  but  always  sing.  You  see,  they 
knew  me  when  I  was  a  child ;  I  am  always 
their  child,  to  be  corrected,  to  be  loved  and 
taken  into  their  lives,  just  in  their  own 
frank,  natural  way.  I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise." 

As    she   spoke,   the    singer's  dark    eye5 


CaM  in  "La  Navarraise.' 
From  A«r  latmt  pAotnffrapJk  bp  JUvtlinger,  PlarU. 


"  A  few  days  ago — 3^ou  see  it  takes  only 
ten  hours  to  reach  Cabrieres,  so  I  can  go 
often — an  old  peasant  on  the  place  heard  me 
singing  some  of  the  score  of  a  new  opera, 
and  when  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  it,  he 
shook  his  white  head,  pulled  his  forelock, 
and  said,  'Mam'selle,  that  is  not  singing; 
that  is  screaming  !  Sing  for  me  as  you  did 
in  the  days  when  you  were  at  the  convent, 
and  we  heard  you  in  "  O  Salutaris."  * 

*  *  I  sang  for  him,  and  made  him  happy  ;  and 
the  poor  old  man  implored  me  never  more  to 


flashed,  and  her  face  was  vivid  with  ex- 
pression. "  She  feels  so  intensely  all  of 
life,"  has  been  said  of  her  by  an  intimate 
friend,  and  it  is  true. 

Calv^  keeps  her  Paris  apartment  as  her 
home,  and  although  her  absences  are  so  long, 
the  pretty  rooms  are  always  ready  to  receive 
her  when  she  returns  from  her  tours  to  for- 
eign lands.  When  the  writer  saw  her  she 
had  just  come  back  from  Russia,  after  add- 
ing one  more  triumph  to  her  list.  Among 
her  souvenirs  of  the  tour,  more  prized  than 
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the  jewels  she  received,  is  a  photograph  of 
two  members  of  the  imperial  family,  signed 
and  handsomely  framed. 

Few  really  know  Calvt^'s  life.  Many 
stories  of  it  have  been  told,  but  her  history 
has  no  such  romantic  flavor  as  some  of  the 


the  Ave  Maria.  No  thought  was  harbored 
that  one  day  she  might  sing  on  the  stage. 
It  would  have  been  considered  a  profana- 
tion. But  then  came  the  death  of  her 
father.  M.  de  Roquer — for  Calv^'s  real 
name  is  Emma  de  Roquer — had  been  well 


I 
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A  Hillside  on  Calve's  Farm. 
DravMt  hy  C.  M.  Rtlyta/rom  a  ihUo^apk. 


newspaper  chroniclers  have  given  it.  She 
was  born  in  Decazeville,  in  the  department 
of  Aveyron  ;  her  father  was  a  Spaniard, 
while  her  mother  was  a  Frenchwoman.  She 
came  of  a  good  family,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  at  Montpellier, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  best  school  in  that 
part  of  France.  There  it  was,  as  a  child, 
that  the  voice  which  has  made  nations  sing 
in  praise,  was  first  heard  and  admired. 
Through  the  cloistered  walls  it  rang  out  in 


known  as  an  engineer,  but  he  left  no  fortune, 
and  Calve  found  herself  with  several  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  looking  to  her  for  help. 
She  gave  up  all  else  to  work  for  them,  and 
they  have  ever  since  had  the  best  that  has 
come  to  her. 

Her  first  appearance  on  any  stage  was  at 
Nice  at  a  charity  concert. 

"  Wliat  was  the  song  you  sang?*'  I  asked 
her,  as  she  leaned  back  in  a  great  chair. 
*'  Do  you  remember  it  ?'* 
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**  Ah,  yes,  I  can  never  forget  it.  I  sang 
*  L*Etoile  que  J*Ainie  *.  Shall  I  sing  a  few 
bars  for  you?'*  And  before  I  could 
acquiesce,  fcalv^  was  at  the  piano  pouring 
forth  the  notes  of  that  exquisite  melody. 
When  she  finished,  she  said,  '  *  That  was  the 
song  that  made  people  praise  me.  I  shall 
always  care  for  it.     It  was  a  friend.** 

Next  she  came  to  Paris,  and  studied  with 
Puget  and  Marchesi ;  but  above  %11  she  says 
she  owes  gratitude  to  Mme.  Rosine  Laborde, 
from  whom  she  learned  so  much,  who  al- 
ways believed  in  her,  and  of  whom  ske 
never  speaks  without  tenderness.  From 
that  time  began  her  brilliant  career.  She 
has  known  what  the  most  lavish  adulation 
is,  but  it  has  changed  her  not  a  whit. 

Calvfe  is  a  great  believer  in  the  occult,  and 
is  always  interested  in  any  recital  of  spiri- 
tualistic experiences.  She  is  often  guided 
by  astrological  suggestions. 

Her  sympathetic  nature  is  constantly  as- 
serting itself.  A  story  told  of  her  is  that  at 
a  smart  luncheon  given  in  her  honor,  she 
met  a  young  widow  recently  bereft  of  her 
husband.  She  was  young  and  beautiful, 
and  her  sad  history  impressed  Mile.  Calvt, 
who,  on  leaving  her,  took  her  menu  card, 
and  in  answer  to  a  request  for  an  auto- 
graph, wrote  in  French, 

* '  Only  those  who  have  sorrowed  can  truly 
sympathize  with  those  who  have  suffered.'* 

Another  episode  in  her  life  was  her  devo- 
tion to  an  American  child  whom  she  met 
on  board  ship,  coming  over  from  America. 
It  was  only  a  fair  haired  little  invalid,  but 
for  a  winter  she  had  Calvfe*s  most  devoted 
attention.  No  matter  how  great  the  singer's 
social  and  professional  duties  were,  never  a 
week  passed  without  a  visit  to  the  sick  child, 
and  for  an  hour  her  sweetest  songs  were 
sung  in  a  low  voice,  while  the  rarest  of  her 
flowers  went  to  the  invalid's  room.  It  was 
not  the  fad  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  but 
continued  for  months,  until  death  released 
the  little  one  from  her  pain. 

Calv6*s  charity  is  wide  spread.  Many  a 
tale  of  woe  has  been  brought  to  the  pretty 
apartment  in  the  Avenue  de  Montaigne ; 
and,  if  possible,  aid  is  always  given. 

The  furnishings  of  Calve's  rooms  are 
charming.  As  I  leaned  back  in  the  soft 
easy  chair,  I  noticed  with  what  excellent 
taste  she  had  selected  yellow  and  white 
as  a  background  to  her  dark  beauty.  A 
piano  between  the  two  lai^  windows 
contained  many  photographs  of  celebrities 
and  titled  personages,  all  autographed,  and 
offering  the  originals'  homage  to  the  ' '  ador- 
able  Carmen, ^^    Ellen  Terry *8  portrait  is 


seen  here  and  there,  and  all  of  her  pictures 
bear  charming  bits  of  sentiment.  On  one  is 
written:  "One  lesson  in  English  I  will 
give  you — *  I  love  you  * — that  is  all^  Ei*i*EN 
Tbrry.** 

Flowers  in  profusion  were  in  the  large 
vases,  and  on  the  walls  were  several  por- 
traits of  Calv^  by  Henri  Cain.  A  couch 
with  a  high  canopy  of  white,  enameled  and 
fitted  up  with  yellow  silk  curtains  and  pil- 
lows, is  a  most  artistic  addition  to  the  room. 
Small  tables,  with  dainty  bric-d-brac  and 
prettily  bound  French  books,  are  scattered 
about;  while  in  a  low  glass  case  are  quaint 
curios  of  great  value.  The  sunshine  rush- 
ing in  through  the  large  windows  is  Mile. 
Calv^*s  great  delight,  as  she  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  beneficiary  powers  of  sun  and  air. 
She  has  her  windows  open  nearly  all  day. 

Through  a  large  glass  door  one  enters  the 
sleeping  chamber,  which  is  as  dainty  as 
the  most  fashionable  mondaine  could  desire. 
The  prevailing  color  is  pink,  and  the  dress- 
ing table  is  specially  attractive.  It  has 
the  prettiest  accessories  of  the  toilet  in  ivory 
and  silver.  A  canopy  bed  in  one  comer 
has  handsome  curtains  of  silk  and  lace,  and 
the  rose  pink  tones  are  accentuated  by  the 
decoration  of  walls  and  ceiling  in  the  same 
color.  The  spirit  of  Calvfe  is  felt  all 
through  the  house.  She  is  fond  of  light 
and  color,  and  seems  to  delight  in  the  full 
indulgence  of  this  taste. 

*'  I  mean  to  return  to  America  next 
winter,**  were  her  last  words,  as  she  leaned 
against  a  great  chair  and  toyed  with  a 
flower  in  a  restless  fashion.  "  I  can  frankly 
say  that  in  all  my  career,  nowhere  did  I 
ever  make  as  great  a  success  as  in  the 
States.  When  I  return,  I  wish  to  have  a 
large  repertoire.** 

"  •  Carmen*  will  often  be  on  your  list, 
will  it  not  ?**    I  queried. 

*'Yes,  but  Ophelia  too.  That  is  my 
favorite  r61e.  Ah,  but  wait  and  see !  I 
mean  to  do  much  when  I  again  cross  the 
Atlantic.** 

An  "at  home"  with  Calv^  in  her  Paris 
apartment  is  an  hour  whose  golden  memory 
lingers  long  after  the  doors  of  the  drawing 
room  have  closed,  and  the  dark,  Spanish, 
seductive  looking  Carmen  has  waved  a 
friendly  adieu  from  the  window.  Yet  the 
memory  which  stays  longest,  which  comes 
back  after  the  others  have  faded,  is  neither 
of  the  tragic  Santuzza  nor  of  the  bewitch- 
ing Carmen^  but  of  Calv^,  the  woman,  the 
full  hearted,  S3mipathetic  Calv6,  whom  for 
an  hour  one  has  seen  in  the  r61e  of  chate- 
laine in  her  charming  home. 

JulU  F.  Opp, 
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**  T  T'S  ever  so  handsome,  Jeremiah.  You 

1  never  tried  making  a  head  before, 
did  you?'* 

**  No,  not  without  you  count  lambs  and 
doves ;  there's  enough  of  them  in  this  ceme- 
tery, and  when  Mrs.  White  said  she'd  like 
a  cherub  on  the  old  man's  stone,  I  was 
willing  to  try." 

**  Well,  I  think  you've  succeeded  real 
well." 

Emmeline  Kent  stood  thoughtfully  eying 
the  stone.  She  was  a  tall  girl,  dressed  in  a 
brown  cashmere.  She  was  rather  slender, 
but  large  boned,  and  her  head,  with  its  dark 
hair  and  strong  face,  looked  well  set  on  her 
shoulders. 

"  These  feathers  are  done  well,  too,"  she 
said,  still  regarding  the  little  winged  head. 

Jeremiah  Brayton  studied  them  reflec- 
tively, as  he  sat  on  the  grassy  mound. 

"  I  don't  know  how  well  they're  done," 
he  remarked  slowly,  * '  but  there's  a  sight 
of  work  on  feathers." 

Emmeline  and  Jeremiah  continued  look- 
ing at  the  stone  with  its  rude  little  relief. 
To  them  it  was  more  beautiful  than  the 
waning  October  afternoon  about  them. 
The  cemetery  was  very  still,  so  still  that 
you  could  hear  an  occasional  belated  cricket 
chirping  in  the  leaf  strewn  grass.  The  grass 
was  a  dark  green,  and  the  leaves  seemed  to 
trace  red  and  yellow  patterns  on  it.  It  was 
cold  under  the  feet,  but  the  sun  was  quite 
warm,  and  shed  a  hazy  glory  over  every- 
thing. The  maples  were  golden,  and  there 
was  a  faint  whirring  sound  among  their 
topmost  branches,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the 
Wisconsin  summer  still  lingered. 

Jeremiah  Brayton  stood  up  suddenly,  and 
whipped  his  handkerchief  over  his  Sunday 
clothes.  A  funeral  procession  had  passed 
them  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
dust  had  powdered  Jeremiah's  black  suit. 
Sitting  on  the  grave  in  his  dusty  clothes, 
surveying  his  craftsmanship  with  something 
of  reverential  awe  for  his  own  genius,  he 
had  been  subtly  allied  to  a  poet  or  master 
painter ;  but  the  allusion  was  dispelled  with 
the  dust,  for  when  he  tucked  his  handker- 
chief into  his  pocket,  and  strolled  along 
beside  Emmeline,  he  looked  the  honest, 
practical  fellow  of  thirty  two  that  he  was. 


Emmeline  was  twenty  eight.  Her  name 
and  Jeremiah's  were  always  coupled  to- 
gether by  the  village  gossips.  It  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  they  were  engaged,  or 
would  be.  Old  Mrs.  Kent,  in  spite  of 
Bmmeline's  protest,  clung  to  the  same 
opinion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
Jeremiah  and  Emmeline  were  not  engaged 
— they  were  distinctly  unengaged  ;  that  had 
been  the  understanding  when  they  first  be- 
gan **  going  together,"  five  years  before. 
Emmeline,  even  then,  had  been  sensible 
and  quiet  beyond  her  age.  Her  father  had 
just  died,  leaving  her  with  a  mortgage  to 
pay  on  their  little  house,  and  after  a  few 
weeks'  training  in  the  **  business  college  "  of 
a  neighboring  town,  she  had  returned  to  be- 
come bookkeei>er  and  buyer  in  the  onjy  dry- 
goods  store  of  the  village,  beginning  her 
labors  soberly  and  with  very  little  romance 
in  the  outlook.  She  had  never  had  much  at- 
tention from  young  men,  and  when  Jeremiah 
Brayton  made  his  straightforward  proposi- 
tion for  their  mutual  enjoyment,  she  had 
accepted  it  in  the  same  spirit.  He  did  not 
wish  to  marry,  and  said  so  plainly.  His 
reason,  if  he  had  one,  Emmeline  did  not 
trouble  herself  to  guess.  It  might  or  might 
not  be  his  mother,  who  was  credited  with 
an  "  awful  tongue,"  and  was  too  grasping 
to  allow  Jeremiah  to  build  them  a  comfor- 
table house,  although  there  was  no  lack  of 
money— of  which,  according  to  the  terms  of 
her  husband's  will,  the  widow  had  entire 
control  during  her  lifetime.  As  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  arrangement  on  Emmeline,  Jere- 
miah had  not  failed  to  represent  to  her  that 
he  might  be  keeping  others  away  by  his 
attentions,  but  she  had  waived  this  objec- 
tion. There  was  no  one  in  Edgerton  that 
she  wanted,  if  indeed  there  was  any  one 
that  wanted  her,  which  she  doubted;  and  so 
the  sort  of  friendship  that  bears  the  name 
of  the  Athenian  philosopher  found  earnest, 
if  unconscious,  followers  in  these  two. 

Jeremiah  kept  a  good  horse ;  he  also 
owned  a  boat  which  could  outsail  any  other 
on  the  little  lake,  and  they  had  driven  and 
boated  together  for  five  years,  and  had  at- 
tended all  the  social  events  in  the  village  in 
each  other's  company,  as  openly  as  an 
engaged  pair.  People  sometimes  questioned 
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Mrs.  Kent,  and,  though  she  evaded  direct 
replies,  she  said  nothing  to  dispel  the  preva- 
lent impression.  Lately,  however,  she  had 
thrown  out  mysterious  hints  about  another 
admirer  of  her  daughter.  These  had  been 
given  principally  to  Mrs.  Bray  ton ;  and  to- 
day, as  Jeremiah  walked  by  Emmeline*s 
side  between  the  graves,  he  cast  furtive 
glances  at  her.  She  was  looking  extremely 
well,  and  was  all  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind.  Ordinarily  there  was 
a  square  set  to  her  chin,  her  mouth  was  too 
tightly  closed,  her  gray  eyes  lacked  anima- 
tion, and  her  hair  was  too  smooth.  Peopffe 
called  her  *•  sensible  looking'*  instead  of 
pretty  ;  but  today  she  seemed  to  be  trans- 
formed by  one  of  those  rare  gleams  of 
beauty  dependent  on  a  more  natural  car- 
riage, and  perhaps  upon  the  effect  of  the  air 
on  her  cheeks  and  her  spirits.  There  was 
no  longer  the  usual  sober  resemblance  be- 
tween her  and  Jeremiah.  She  glanced  at 
every  stone  which  they  passed  with  interest. 
She  knew  every  one  that  Jeremiah  had  cut. 
Suddenly  she  halted. 

** There,"  she  cried,  **  I  always  liked  this 
one.  It  hasn't  any  fancy  carving  on  it,  but 
the  marble  is  such  a  pretty  streaked  gray, 
and  I  like  just  the  simple  lettering.  This 
was  the  first  of  your  work  that  you  brought 
me  to  see.     Do  you  remember?" 

Jeremiah  nodded.  He  took  a  step  nearer, 
and  laid  his  hand  on  the  slab.  Emmeline's 
hand,  from  which  she  had  drawn  the  cotton 
glove,  rested,  pink  with  cold,  on  the  edge, 
but  his  fingers  did  not  touch  hers. 

••Say,  Enimeline,"  said  he,  '*  I  heard 
something  yesterday  which  has  set  me  to 
thinking.  It  was  about  the  young  chap 
that  the  Davises  have  been  getting  their 
goods  of  lately.  Folks  say  he's  taken  a 
shine  to  you." 

Emmeline  let  her  hand  slip  from  the 
stone.     Her  color  deepened. 

**  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Lessing?" 

**  Yes,  I  guess  that  was  the  name.  Now 
you  understand,  Emmeline,  that  I  ain't 
never  wanted  to  injure  your  chances  with 
any  one,  and  I  don't  believe  I  have  so  far, 

but  now,  if  you  think "     He  hesitated, 

but  she  did  not  help  him.  She  looked 
away,  and  her  face  seemed  to  gather  some- 
thing of  the  cold  light  that  was  settling 
over  the  cemetery.  *'  And  so  if  you  think 
— well,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  I 
wouldn't  stand  in  your  way  for  anything, 

and — and  so,  perhaps "    Jeremiah's  face 

was  burning,  but  Emmeline  waited  as  irre- 
sponsibly as  the  earth  waited  the  downfall 
of  night.  It  seemed  to  him  from  the  ex- 
pression of  her  face  that  she  never  intended 


to  speak  again.  **  And  so,  perhaps,"  he 
concluded,  **  I'd  better  give  this  Lessing 
fellow  a  chance.     What  do  you  think  ?" 

He  watched  her  with  keen  anxiety.  After 
a  moment,  diuing  which  the  question 
seemed  to  hang  in  mid  air  between  them, 
she  brought  her  eyes  around  to  meet  his. 

•*  Very  well,  Jeremiah,"  she  said. 

Her  color  had  faded,  and  she  looked  at 
him  steadily.     He  drew  a  sigh  of  relief. 

•*  I  didn't  think  you'd  misunderstand  me, 
Emmeline ;  for  of  course  you  know  I  ain't 
considering  my  own  feelings  in  the  matter. 
I've  enjoyed  your  company  ever  so  much, 
and  it  will  be  lonesome  for  me  going  around 
alone,  but  it's  only  fair  to  you  ;  for  accord- 
ing to  what  I  hear  this  Lessing  is  a  real 
likely  fellow — likelier  than  any  of  the  boys 
around  here." 

••It's  growing  chilly,"  said  Emmeline 
abruptly.    *  *  We'd  better  be  getting  home. ' ' 

She  kept  along  ahead  of  him  until  they 
gained  the  road  leading  from  the  cemetery  ; 
then  Jeremiah  took  his  place  by  her  side  on 
the  narrow  walk.  Some  embarrassment 
still  lingered  in  his  manner,  but  every 
glance  at  her  reassured  him.  She  was  not 
offended,  as  he  had  half  imagined  ;  indeed, 
she  was  more  talkative  than  usual,  but  she 
walked  very  rapidly. 

The  cemetery  was  only  half  a  mile  from 
the  village,  and  when  they  had  nearly 
reached  home,  he  caught  her  arm. 

**  It  ain't  more  nor  a  leagfue  to  your 
house,  Emmeline,  and  I'd  like  to  slow  up  a 
little.  I  shan't  have  another  chance  of 
walking  with  you  this  way,  I  suppose  ;  and 
I  want  to  say  again  that  I've  enjoyed  your 
society  ever  so  much  during  the  time  we've 
been  going  together.  You've  been  kind  to 
me  in  lots  of  ways,  Emmeline,  and  I  ain't 
one  to  forget  such  things." 

*•  You've  been  kind  to  me,  Jeremiah." 

••  Well,  I  think  I've  had  the  best  of  the 
bargain,"  he  rejoined. 

Then  some  words  of  his  mother's  surged 
insistently  through  his  mind.  The  Bray- 
tons  lived  next  door  to  the  Kents,  and  Mrs. 
Kent  had  extended  many  little  courtesies 
to  her  wealthier  neighbor,  whom  she 
secretly  despised  for  her  stinginess.  Mrs. 
Brayton  never  returned  thanks,  and  in 
answer  to  Jeremiah's  expostulations  was  in 
the  habit  of  declaring  that  the  money  he 
spent  on   Emmeline  more  than  paid. 

••If  it  wasn't  for  you,  Jeremiah,"  she 
would  conclude,  ••that  girl  wouldn't  go  a 
place  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  and  I 
guess  her  mother  knows  it.  Now  she  has 
about  as  good  a  time  as  any  of  'em,  though 
she  is  so  awkward  and,b^M^^;  ^^^^i^: 
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Jeremiah  did  not  think  Emmeline  was 
awkward  and  black,  and  he  was  almost  glad 
of  this  new  admirer  to  silence  his  mother's 
taunts.  But  the  next  moment  he  was  filled 
w^ith  a  vague  regret. 

"  There  you  are  again,  walking  as  fast  as 
ever,"  he  remonstrated.  '*  What's  your 
hurr>'?" 

**  Mother'll  be  waiting  for  her  tea,"  said 
Emmeline,  but  she  slowed  her  steps  a  little. 
When  they  reached  her  gate,  however,  she 
did  not  pause.  Jeremiah  would  have  liked 
to  stay  talking  with  her  a  little.  The  feel- 
ing of  regret  had  grown  apace  during  the 
last  few  minutes,  but  she  closed  and  latched 
the  gate  between  them. 

"  Good  night,  Jeremiah." 

"Good  night,  Emmeline,"  he  responded 
helplessly. 

The  Kents*  little  house  had  a  comfortable, 
home-like  look,  despite  the  rigid  economy 
that  was  practised  within  its  walls.  Jere- 
miah stared  at  it,  even  after  Emmeline  had 
gone  in.  He  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  sitting  room  table,  and  of  the  stove, 
whose  isinglass  glowed  red  through  the 
meshes  of  the  lace  curtain.  Jeremiah 
sighed  as  he  turned  away  and  went  slowly 
towards  the  house  next  door.  There  was 
no  light  there. 

"That  you,  Emmeline?"  Mrs.  Kent, 
who  had  been  crippled  by  a  fall  years  ago, 
sat  beside  the  stove. 

"Yes,"  came  her  daughter's  voice  from 
the  hall  door. 

"  Did  Jeremiah  come  in  with  you  ?  "  Mrs. 
Kent's  voice  was  furtively  sweet. 

"  No,  I  didn't  ask  him  to."  Emmeline 
hung  up  her  jacket  and  hat.  Then  she  en- 
tered the  sitting  room. 

"  Well,  you  might  just  as  well  have  asked 
him,  and  I  don't  see  why  you  didn't.  I've 
been  out  and  cut  some  cake  and  got  all  the 
things  fixed  on  the  tray  ready  to  bring  in." 

"  You  needn't  have  taken  that  trouble, 
mother."  Emmeline  approached  the  stove 
and  stood  before  it  warming  her  hands. 

"How  was  I  to  know  I  needn't?  Last 
Sunday,  when  there  wasn't  any  cake  in  the 
house,  you  didn't  like  it,  so  I  made  sure  to 
have  some  this  week.  How  was  I  to  know 
you  wasn't  going  to  bring  him  in?  " 

"You  told  his  mother  about  Mr.  Less- 
ing's  coming  here  the  other  night,  didn't 
you?" 

"  Well,  what  if  I  did  ?  Wliat's  that  got 
to  do  with  it?" 

"  Nothing,  only  Jeremiah's  stepped 
back." 

"What's  he  stepped  back  for?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Kent  in  bewilderment. 


"  To  give  14r.  Lessing a  chance,  he  said," 
returned  Emmeline  grimly,  though  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  twitched.  She  was 
not  wholly  insensible  to  the  humor  of  the 
situation.  Her  mother  dropped  back  in  her 
chair. 

"Well  if  I  ever  didP*  she  said.  Her 
daughter  glanced  at  her,  and  her  face 
hardened. 

"  I  hope  now,  mother,  you're  convinced. 
You  never  would  understand  that  there  was 
nothing  between  Jeremiah  and  me  but 
friendship.  This  is  a  lesson  to  you." 
•"A  lesson — yes,  a  lesson  never  to  have 
any  more  to  do  with  them  Braytons,"  cried 
Mrs.  Kent,  suddenly  growing*  excited. 
"The  son's  as  bad  as  the  mother,  every 
bit,  and  after  the  way  I've  let  her  use  my 
cellar,  and  borrow  my  kittles  and  flatirons, 
and  she  with  more  money  than  any  other 
woman  in  town;  and  after  the  way  Jere- 
miah's been  with  you  !  It's  fivQ  years  he's 
been  waitin'  on  you,  Emmeline." 

"Jeremiah's  done  all  right,"  answered 
Emmeline  stolidly.  "You're  the  only  one 
that's  done  wrong." 

"Oh,  dear !"  wailed  the  mother.  "  I  was 
only  try  in'  to  act  for  the  best.  I  wanted  to 
hurry  him  up.  I  couldn't  bear  to  have  you 
keep  goin*  with  him,  and  people  thinkin' 
you  was  engaged  when  you  wasn't." 

"Well,  I've  stopped  going  with  him,  so  you 
won't  have  to  worry  any  more  about  that." 

"  But  people' 11  say  that  he  jilted  you." 

"  IvCt  them  say  it,  then,"  rejoined  the 
girl.  Her  eyes  were  defiant,  but  the  crim- 
son began  to  bum  again  in  her  cheeks. 

"  I  declare,  Emmeline  Kent,  you  ain't  got 
a  bit  of  proper  pride,"  shrieked  her  mother. 
"  Before  I'd  let  a  man  treat  me  that  way, 
and  not  even  be  mad  aoout  it  I  He's 
treated  you  mean,  dirt  mean,  and  you  ain*t 
got  sense  enough  to  know  it." 

Emmeline  seated  herself  in  a  chair 
opposite  her  mother,  and,  leaning  back, 
closed  her  eyes.  "  Go  on,"  said  she, 
"  since  you  seem  to  know  all  about  it." 

**I  do  know  about  it,  and  I  zmll  go  on." 
Mrs.  Kent  rose  tremblingly,  and  stood,  a 
little,  wavering,  crooked  figure,  before  her 
stolid  faced  daughter.  "1*11  go  on  and 
cart  every  speck  of  Mis'  Brayton's  fruit  up 
cellar  this  very  night,  and  throw  it  over  the 
fence;  and  when  I  see  Jeremiah  I'll  tell  him 
what  I  think  of  him  !" 

"You  won't  do  any  such  thing,"  re- 
turned the  other  in  a  dull,  expressionless 
voice,  without  opening  her  eyes. 

"  And  I'll  have  Jeremiah  arrested  and 
sued  for  breach  of  promise  !" 

Enimeline's  face  quivered.    Shepi^ed 
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her  eyes,  and  before  that  look  her  mother 
sank  down  in  her  chair.  It  was  the  inmost 
soul  of  her  womanhood,  from  which  the 
natural  covering  had  been  torn,  that  showed 
itself  for  an  instant. 

*'  Don't  you  ever  mention  Jeremiah  Bray- 
ton  in  that  way  again,'*  said  she.  **  He's 
been  perfectly  upright  and  fair,  and  if  there 
were  more  men  like  him  in  the  world,  it 
would  be  a  good  thing. ' ' 

*  *  Well,  of  course  I  know  that  his  mother's 
at  the  bottom  of  it,"  admitted  Mrs.  Kent 
apologetically.  **I  had  almost  the  same 
kind  of  an  affair  when  I  was  a  girl — t^ib 
affairs,  in  fact — and  Jeremiah  wants  to  marry 
you  fast  enough,  only " 

**No,  he  doesn't  want  to  marry  me, 
either,"  returned  Emmeline,  "  and  I 
wouldn't  have  him  if  he  did.  What  there 
was  between  us  was  friendship,  and  I'd 
rather  have  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  as 
Jeremiah  than  the  love  of  fifty  such  men  as 
you  tell  about.  Now  we'll  eat.  Did  you 
say  you  made  chocolate  or  tea  ?" 

*' Chocolate.  But  I  ain't  never  goin'  to 
eat  again.  I  don't  care  what  becomes  of 
me.  Givin'  me  such  a  goin*  over  for  no- 
thin'  I "  Mrs.  Kent  began  weeping  softly 
into  her  handkerchief. 

Emmeline  went  out  into  the  kitchen.  In 
a  moment  she  returned  with  the  tray, 
which  she  placed  on  the  table  between  them. 
She  was  not  at  all  hungry,  but  she  was  de- 
termined that  her  mother  should  take  some- 
thing before  she  went  to  bed. 

*'  I  won't  touch  it,"  Mrs.  Kent  whimpered. 

Emmeline  took  a  little  tin  pail  of  choco- 
late from  where  it  had  been  warming  on 
the  back  of  the  stove,  and  poured  it  imper- 
turbably  into  the  two  cups,  one  of  which 
she  extended  to  her  mother.  **Take  it," 
said  she,  and  Mrs.  Kent  took  it.  Then 
Emmeline  seated  herself  and  began  to  eat 
in  a  businesslike  way. 

Mrs.  Kent  held  her  chocolate  cup  in  her 
two  little  shaking  hands  for  a  moment, 
then  began  to  sip  it  pitifully. 

**  Did  Mr.  Lessing  say  when  he*d  be  in 
town  again?"  she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"  No,  he  didn't  say  anything  about  it." 

**  Well,  don't  you  suppose  he'll  call  when 
he's  here?" 

*'No,"  said  Emmeline.  **  I  haven't  the 
least  idea  that  he'll  ever  come  again.  He 
only  came  up  last  night  because  he  wanted 
those  samples  I  brought  for  you  to  see." 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Lessing  did  call  the 
following  week.  On  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday evenings  Davis  Brothers  kept  open 
until  nine  o'clock,  to  accommodate  the  shop- 
pers from  the  country.     It  was  a  large  store 


for  so  small  a  place.  Men's  ready  made 
clothing  from  Chicago  hung  in  the  windows, 
and  there  were  two  wire  frames  with  waxen 
heads  that  presented  the  latest  styles  in 
feminine  gear.  These  models  were  closely 
followed  by  the  Edgerton  girls  and  matrons, 
most  of  whom  were— or  at  least  thought 
they  were — as  modishly  and  tastefully 
dressed  as  their  sisters  in  the  cities.  Em- 
meline, however,  was  an  exception.  She 
seldom  had  a  new  dress,  and  when  she  did 
it  was  never  really  fashionable  in  material 
or  cut ;  but  she  took  pride  in  the  draping 
and  bonneting  of  the  display  figiu'es. 

On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  she  always 
remained  until  the  young  boy  clerk  and  the 
two  shrewd,  middle  aged  brothers  had  left ; 
then  she  made  up  her  accounts  and  closed  the 
store.  It  was  half  past  nine  on  Wednesday 
evening;  she  had  just  turned  the  key  in  the 
lock  when  a  young  man  with  a  satchel  in 
his. hand  stepped  up  to  her. 

'*  Good  evening.  Miss  Kent." 

Emmeline  started.  Her  first  thought  was 
that  Jeremiah  had  come  as  usual  to  walk 
home  with  her.  She  looked  around  and 
discovered  Frank  Lessing. 

**Oh,  it's  you!" 

"Yes,  I  just  dropped  off  the  train  five 
minutes  ago.     Who  did  you  think  it  was?  " 

**I  didn't  know,"  said  Emmeline.  She 
hesitated,  and  then  stepped  past  him  into 
the  street,  dark  save  for  the  red  front  of  an 
occasional  saloon. 

**  Are  you  going  home  ?  " 

**Yes." 

"Then  I'll  walk  along  with  you,  if  I 
may.  I've  got  some  curtain  samples  in  my 
satchel  that  I  want  to  show  you — elegant 
patterns !  " 

Mr.  Lessing  was  a  fair  young  man,  and 
tall,  but  so  slight  that  he  bent  to  one  side 
with  the  weight  of  liis  valise.  His  hands 
were  almost  as  small  and  delicate  as  a  wo- 
man's, and  he  had  always  the  odor  of  white 
rose  perfumery  about  him.  Emmeline  felt 
as  if  she  ought  to  offer  to  carry  his  satchel 
for  him. 

Her  mother  was  watching  at  the  front 
window  when  they  came  up. 

"There,"  she  muttered,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
lief. "Jeremiah  stopped  in  for  her.  I 
knew  he  would."  The  two  ascended  the 
steps  and  Mrs.  Kent  drew  back.  "  Why,  it 
ain't  Jeremiah ;  he's  never  as  tall  as  all 
that.  It's  that  Lessing  fellow!"  Her 
crutch  beat  a  tattoo  out  of  the  room  as  the 
two  entered. 

Emmeline  did  not  ask  her  escort  to  lay 
aside  his  coat,  but  he  did  so  without  being 
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**It*s  awfully  comfortable  in  here,"  he 
said,  shrugging  up  his  slender  shoulders  and 
approaching  the  fire.  He  stood  glancing 
about  him  for  a  moment  before  he  became 
conscious  of  any  lack  in  Emmeline's  man- 
ner. A  gray  cat,  saturated  with  heat,  crept 
out  from  under  the  stove  with  a  soft  scratch- 
ing of  the  zinc,  and,  after  stretching  his  sin- 
uous length,  stole  confidently  over  to  his 
mistress.  Emmeline  stooped  and  patted 
him,  but  her  face  wore  a  tired,  uninviting 
expression.     Frank  Lessing  perceived  it. 

* '  You  must  excuse  me.  I  haven't  been 
in  a  room  like  this  for  months,  and  it  seems 
good  ;  but  perhaps  you  don't  like  my  mak- 
ing myself  at  home  so,"  he  stammered. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Emmeline.  She  was 
suddenly  ashamed  of  her  coldness.  There 
was  a  boyish  air  about  him  which  she  had 
not  noticed  before.  He  looked  very  inno- 
cent, despite  his  foppish  clothes.  "You 
must  get  nice  and  warm,"  she  added,  **  and 
I'll  call  mother — she'll  want  to  see  the 
samples  you  spoke  of. ' '  Emmeline  stepped 
to  the  door  leading  into  the  dining  room. 
"Mother!" 

Mrs.  Kent  gave  a  guilty  start.  She  was 
just  pinning  an  old  shawl  over  her  head, 
and  a  lantern  stood  on  the  table. 

"  Why,  mother,  where  are  you  going?" 

**  I  thought  I'd  just  step  over  to  one  of 
the  neighbors." 

"  Not  tonight.  It's  too  late." 
'  *•  I  thought  I'd  just  run  over  for  a  min- 
ute," repeated  Mrs.  Kent  in  the  same  voice, 
but  gesticulating  angrily  for  Emmeline  to 
close  the  door  into  the  sitting  room. 
"  Smart,  I  must  say,"  she  whispered,  "say- 
ing it  was  late,  and  he  just  come.  You 
haven't  got  sense  enough  to  last  you  over 
night." 

She  caught  up  the  lantern  and  hobbled 
towards  the  entry  door.  Emmeline  ran 
after  her. 

"  But  you  can't  go,  mother.  You'll  slip 
down." 

"No,  I  won't  slip  down,  neither;  there 
ain't  no  frost,"  and  Mrs.  Kent  began  de- 
scending the  steps  one  foot  at  a  time,  clutch- 
ing the  lantern  tightly.  Emmeline  went 
beside  her  and  assisted  her. 

"There,"  she  exclaimed,  when  they 
reached  the  bottom,  "  you  go  right  back 
into  the  sitting  room,  and  don't  worry  about 
me.  I'll  be  back  in  a  few  minutes."  Her 
good  nature  was  restored  now  she  w€is  fairly 
started.  She  limped  off  with  the  lantern 
as  happily  as  a  child  that  had  gotten  its 
way.     Her  daughter's  voice  pursued  her. 

"  Mr.  Ivessing's  got  some  samples ;  don't 
you  want  to  see  'em,  mother?" 


"Not  tonight.     Tell  him  to  leave  'em." 

Emmeline  went  dazedly  into  the  house. 
Samples  were  her  mother's  chief  delight, 
and  when  they  failed  to  turn  her  from  her 
purpose,  further  argument  was  useless. 

The  daughter  returned  to  the  sitting 
room,  but  she  could  hardly  talk  con- 
nectedly. What  sudden  attraction  had  the 
neighbors  for  her  mother?  She  seldom 
went  out  anywhere,  even  in  the  dajrtime. 
Though  she  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
around  the  house,  knowing  every  inch  of 
the  floors,  out  of  doors  she  was  afraid  of 
falling.  Emmeline  hovered  near  the  win- 
dow, and,  lifting  up  a  corner  of  the  shade, 
watched  the  progress  of  the  lantern.  It 
was  slowly  moving  toward  the  next  house. 
"  I  don't  see  what  she's  going  there  for," 
she  muttered. 

The  young  man  stared,  hardly  knowing 
whether  to  be  offended  or  not. 

"  Where  are  you.  Miss  Kent?"  he  asked 
at  last,  with  an  attempt  at  facetiousness. 

The  shade  rattled,  but  Emmeline  did 
not  withdraw  her  head.  "I'm  watching 
mother.  She's  gone  over  to  the  Braytons', 
and  I'm  afraid  she'll  fall." 

Frank  Lessing  crossed  the  room.  He, 
too,  peeped  out.  The  lantern  crept  up  to 
the  neighbors'  door. 

"  Well,  she's  got  there  all  right ;  and  if 
you  want  me  to,  when  you  think  she's  about 
ready  to  start  back,  I'll  run  over  there  and 
fetch  her." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Emmeline,  "  I  don't  want 
you  to— -that  is,  it  won't  be  necessary. 
Mother  can  walk  better  than  I  thought  she 
could." 

She  shrank  from  the  thought  of  Frank 
Lessing  appearing  in  person  to  substantiate 
her  mother's  story  to  the  Braytons.  The 
young  salesman  did  not  make  a  long  call. 
He  was  half  angry  when  he  left,  though  he 
told  himself  that  he  was  sorry  for  her.  In- 
deed, Emmeline's  manner  betrayed  her  state 
of  mind  more  clearly  than  she  knew.  She 
could  not  keep  away  from  the  window. 

Mrs.  Kent  hobbled  in  at  the  gate  about 
ten  minutes  after  Lessing  had  left.  She 
was  going  around  to  the  side  door,  but 
Emmeline  descended  the  front  steps,  and 
helped  her  in  without  a  word.  Mrs.  Kent 
panted  a  little  as  she  limped  into  the  sitting 
room  with  the  lantern. 

"  Oh,  he's  gone  !"  she  said  in  a  tone 
of  disappointment.  "Seems  to  me  he 
didn't  make  a  very  long  call,  Emmeline." 

The  girl  made  no  reply.  A  hopeless  ex- 
pression had  settled  on  her  face.  She 
waited  to  take  her  mother's  shawl.  Mrs. 
Kent  sat  down,  and  laid  her  crutch  on  the 
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floor  beside  the  lantern.  Then  she  began 
unpinning  the  shawl.  Between  its  folds, 
her  face  looked  as  irresponsible  as  a  child*s. 

"It's  real  pleasant  out,  if  it  is  so  cold," 
said  she.  **  I  really  enjoyed  goin'  out, 
Emmeline.  You  needn't  have  made  such  a 
fuss  about  it.  That  Mr.  Lessing  must  have 
thought  you  acted  funny.'* 

She  handed  her  shawl  to  the  other,  and  a 
newspaper  fluttered  to  the  carpet.  She 
tried  to  push  it  under  the  stove,  but  Emme- 
line had  seen  it. 

"  What  have  you  got  there  ?" 

Mrs.  Kent  picked  it  up.  "  It's  the  Times. 
They  take  it,  and  Mis*  Brayton's  goin'  to 
let  me  have  the  readin'  of  it." 

•'  I'd  rather  have  taken  the  paper  for  you, 
mother,  than  have  had  you  ask  Mrs.  Bray- 
ton  for  it." 

• '  I  didn't  ask  her.    She  offered  it  to  me. ' ' 

'  *  It  was  something  you  said  that  made 
her." 

**I  didn't  say  anything;  and  if  I  did,  I 
had  a  right  to.  You've  thought  it  all  right 
that  we  should  let  her  use  our  cellar  all 
these  years,  and  why  shouldn't  I  get  some- 
thing back,  I'd  like  to  know?  The  paper 
ain't  half  pay,  but  I'd  like  the  readin'  of  it, 
and  we  can't  afford  to  take  it." 

*  'We  could  take  it,  I  suppose, ' '  said  Emme- 
line, **but  I  thought  that  was  one  of  the 
things  we  could  get  along  without.  After 
the  mortgage  is  paid " 

• '  After  the  mortgage  is  paid  !"  interrupted 
her  mother.  **  It  won't  be  paid  while  I'm 
livin',  though  it  might  be  settled  by  now  if 
you'd  been  different,  and  you  know  it." 

'*  I  don't  know  it,  either;  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean."  Emmeline  looked  down 
at  the  carpet  and  her  face  flushed.  *'  I'm 
sure  I  work  as  hard  as  I  can,"  she  added. 

*•  No  one's  complainin'  about  your  not 
workin'.  Don't  you  suppose  I  know  you 
work  a  good  deal  too  hard,  and  that  it's 
going  to  wear  you  out  if  you  can't  let  up 
pretty  soon  ?  And  there  ain't  no  need  of  it, 
if  you  had  a  mind  to  act  a  little  different — 
show  you  cared  and  fix  up  a  little.  You 
must  like  slavin'  from  mornin'  till  night, 
and  goin'  without,  the  way  we  have  to." 

**  Aren't  we  comfortable,  mother?  Isn't 
the  house  warm?  Don't  we  have  all  the 
food  and  clothes  we  need?" 

"Well,  what  if  we  do?  That  isn't  all 
there  i^  to  livin',  Emmeline  Kent." 

*•  No,  I  don't  suppose  it  is,"  said  Emme- 
line. She  went  up  stairs  to  her  room  with 
a  heavy  step.  '*  It  isn't  all  there  is  to  life," 
she  repeated;  yet  her  own  present,  continu- 
ing indefinitely  into  the  future,  seemed  to 
assert  that  it  was  all. 


She  made  no  reference  to  the  paper  the 
next  morning.  After  her  departure  for  the 
store,  her  mother  got  it  out  and  read  it  de- 
fiantly while  she  was  waiting  for  her  dish 
water  to  heat.  She  regaled  her  daughter 
with  bits  of  news  when  Emmeline  returned 
at  noon. 

•'  But  the  greatest  piece  of  news  ain't  in 
the  paper  at  all,  Emmeline.  What  do  you 
think  ?  Soon  after  you  went  this  mornin' 
I  see  Jeremiah  drive  up  with  a  great  load  of 
stone  and  dump  it  behind  the  house.  I 
guess  he's  persuaded  his  mother  at  last  to 
let  him  build  a  cellar." 

Emmeline  turned  very  pale.  She  rose 
from  the  table,  and  walked  to  the  window. 
The  pile  of  stone  in  the  next  yard  swam  be- 
fore her  eyes.  In  spite  of  her  resolve  to  let 
her  mother  go  her  own  way,  she  could  not 
refrain  from  pinning  her  down  to  at  least  a 
partial  confession.  She  wheeled  around 
abruptly. 

**  I  want  you  to  tell  me  one  thing,  mother, 
and  I  want  the  truth.  Just  what  did  you 
say  over  there  last  night  ?  " 

Mrs.  Kent  began  to  struggle  like  a  bird 
that  finds  itself  in  a  trap.  She  beat  her 
wings  furiously.  '*  I  declare,  that's  a  pretty 
way  to  talk  to  your  mother,  Emmeline 
Kent!" 

•*  I  don't  care  whether  it's  pretty  or  not." 
Emmeline  herself  did  not  look  at  all  pretty. 
Her  countenance  was  dark  and  hard  as  she 
faced  the  little  angry  old  woman. 

*  *  Tell  you  what  ?  I  can't  remember  what 
I  said." 

"Yes,  you  can." 

"Well,  since  you  must  know,  I  said  a 
little  something  about  her  havin'  used  the 
cellar  so  long,  and  I  had  a  right  to." 

"  Did  you  say  anything  about  Mr.  Les- 
sing— or  Jeremiah  ?  " 

"I  didn't  say  anything  about  Jeremiah. 
I  couldn't,  he  was  right  in  the  next  room." 

"  Or  Mr.  Lessing?  "  ' 

"  I  just  said  he  was  over  here." 

The  girl  drew  a  hard  breath,  and  turned 
to  the  window  again.  Her  mother's  anger 
increased. 

"  But  I  tell  you  one  thing,"  she  cried,  "  I 
can't  stand  this  kind  of  thing  no  longer, 
nor  I  ain't  a-going  to,  being  took  to  task 
every  time  I  turn  'round.  I  ain't  to  blame 
for  the  way  Jeremiah  Brayton's  acted,  and  I 
ain't  got  nothin'  to  do  with  his  buildin' 
that  cellar.  If  they're  so  stingy  they  ain't 
even  willin*  to  pay  the  readin'  of  a  paper 
for  the  use  of  one,  let  'em  build  one,  I  say." 

The  winter  was  unusually  cold  and 
snowy,  but  Emmeline  plodded  steadily  to 
and  from   her  work  at  the  store.     Frank 
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Lesaing  called  on  her  as  often  as  once  in 
two  weeks  now.  He  made  no  trip,  appar- 
ently, which  did  not  include  Edgerton  on 
its  route.  It  was  rumored  that  Emmeline 
had  jilted  Jeremiah  for  the  salesman.  Once 
a  gossiping  acquaintance  charged  her  with 
something  of  the  kind  and  met  with  an  un- 
expected, though  dignified,  explanation. 

'*  There's  just  as  much  between  Jeremiah 
Brajrton  and  me  today  as  there  ever  was ; 
we're  good  friends.  There  was  never  any 
engagement,  so  there  was  nothing  to  break 
off." 

The  girl,  who  had  her  own  opinion  of  the 
other's  attractions,  regarded  her  curiously. 
She  could  not  understand  why  Emmeline 
should  trouble  to  contradict  such  a  report. 
As  for  Frank  Lessing,  Emmeline  received 
his  attentions  quietly,  though  her  first  man- 
ner of  treating  him  as  a  boy  had  to  be 
dropped.  He  knew  far  more  of  the  world 
than  she,  a  steady  country  girl,  would  ever 
know.  A  certain  suggestion  of  dissipation 
overbalanced  his  youthfulness,  and  made 
him  seem  older  than  he  was.  He  urged 
small  gifts  upon  Emmeline — now  and  then 
a  few  yards  of  ribbon  or  a  handkerchief, 
and  these  she  accepted,  appearing  not  alto- 
gether displeased  ;  but  when  he  offered  her 
enough  black  silk  for  a  dress  she  refused  it. 

**I  should  think  you  would  have  taken 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Kent,  after  the  ypung  man 
had  gone.  It  was  Sunday,  and  he  had  been 
spending  the  afternoon  there.  *  *  It  wouldn't 
have  been  anything  so  dreadful,  and  I'm 
sure  you  need  a  nice  dress  bad  enough. 
That  brown  cashmere  ain't  hardly  respect- 
able. I  declare,  Emmeline,  if  you  keep  on 
scrimpin'  and  savin'  much  longer,  you'll 
get  to  be  as  close  as  old  Mis'  Brayton." 

Mrs.  Brayton  was  no  older  than  Mrs. 
Kent,  and  the  latter  did  not  consider  that 
she  was.     She  used  the  term  slightingly. 

'*  Do  you  know,"  continued  her  mother, 
as  the  girl  made  no  reply,  *'  Mrs.  Brayton 
'11  never  get  over  tellin'  me  about  the  ex- 
pense they've  been  put  to  in  buildin'  that 
cellar.  She  told  me  this  mornin',  when  I 
^ap  over  there,  that  the  bills  for  the  gravel 
and  sod  were  awtul;  but  Jeremiah  '11  have 
it  finished  in  about  a  week  now,  and  then, 
says  she,  *  I  won't  have  to  trouble  you  any 
further,  Mrs.  Kent.'  But  I  intend  to  have 
the  readin'  of  that  paper  until  she  takes  her 
fruit  away." 

Emmeline  looked  dully  at  the  rising 
mound  in  the  next  yard.  It  was 
an  **up  ground"  cellar,  and  Jeremiah 
worked  on  it  noons  and  nights,  after  his 
return  from  the  shop,  and  sometimes  on 
Sundays.      He    was    out    there    now    in 


the  winter  twilight.  The  metallic  ring 
of  his  tools  on  the  stone  chimed  with  the 
church  bells.  Jeremiah  was  not  a  church 
member,  but  Emmeline  knew  that  ordinarily 
he  would  not  have  worked  thus  on  Sunday. 
It  seemed  to  her  sometimes  that  she  must 
go  out  and  stop  him,  but  something  held 
her  back.  He  had  always  wanted  to  build 
the  cellar,  she  told  herself,  and  was  pro- 
bably glad  that  his  mother  had  at  last  given 
her  consent.  How  much  her  own  mother 
had  to  do  with  it,  it  galled  her  to  think. 
Still,  she  knew  Jeremiah  understood. 

When  she  passed  him  in  the  street  his 
manner  was  eagerly  pleasailt,  as  though  to 
reassmre  her  ;  but  he  never  called  at  the 
house  now,  and  when  they  met  at  social 
gatherings  she  was  with  her  new  admirer,  who 
was  considered  quite  an  acquisition  to  village 
society.  Some  of  the  girls,  younger  and 
prettier  than  Emmeline,  tried  openly  to  at- 
tract him,  but,  though  he  flirted  with 
them,  he  remained  loyal  to  her.  No  one 
had  thought  it  strange  that  Jeremiah  should 
admire  Emmeline.  They  were  cut  out  for 
each  other,  people  said ;  but  what  Frank 
Lessing  saw  in  her  they  could  not  think. 
Indeed,  the  young  fellow  had  asked  him- 
self this  question  at  first,  but  lately  he  had 
not  asked  it.  He  dropped  off  even  more 
frequently  at  the  red  painted  wooden  depot, 
and  remained  longer  in  the  little,  sordid, 
winter  bound  village.  He  took  Emmeline 
driving  in  a  livery  turnout,  and  sent  her 
flowers  and  fruit,  of  which  her  mother  never 
let  the  neighbors  be  in  ignorance.  His  at- 
tentions were  considered  extravagant.  The 
object  of  them,  however,  kept  on  with  her 
work  steadfastly.  Sometimes  she  looked  a 
little  conscious,  and  carried  her  head  higher 
when  she  knew  her  acquaintances  were 
envying  her.  Her  mother,  by  dint  of  much 
talk,  persuaded  her  into  affording  a  pretty 
plaid  waist,  which  was  reall  v  very  becoming 
to  her  ;  and  this  she  wore  on  the  evenings 
when  Frank  Lessing  called,  losing  thereby 
a  certain  steadiness  of  aspect  which  had 
come  to  be  characteristic;  but  her  bearing 
towards  the  young  man  was  never  anything 
but  kind  and  a  little  stiff. 

One  evening,  when  she  opened  the  door, 
he  caught  her  hands  and  drew  her  out  on 
the  porch.  It  was  a  wondrous  night  of 
moonlight  and  snow.  The  maple  trees  in 
the  yard  stood  like  Soft  white  ghosts,  and 
the  air  was  full  of  sparkles  and  fluffs  of  snow 
which  blew  like  feathers  into  the  face. 

**  Isn't  it  beautiful?"  he  whispered.  He 
had  been  drinking  a  little.  Emmeline  tried 
to  draw  back,  but  he  held  her  wrists  firmly. 

**  No,  you're  not  going  in  yet;  you've  got 
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to  hear  me  !'*  Then  he  went  on  speaking 
rapidly,  half  inarticulately,  and  Emmeline 
listened  perforce,  standing  awkward  and 
frightened  with  him  clinging  to  her  hands. 
She  could  not  shake  him  off  when  a  square, 
stout  figure  turned  in  at  the  gate. 

** That's  you,  Emmeline,  ain't  it?  I've 
come  after  the  paper.  Jeremiah  hadn  *  t  seen 
it  when  your  ma  took  it." 

Mrs.  Brayton  pushed  up  to  the  steps, 
eying  Frank  Lessing  sharply  as  she  spoke. 
He  straightened  up  and  buttoned  his  coat 
nervously  across  his  narrow  chest.  There 
was  something  antagonistic  in  the  glance  of 
this  strange  old  woman. 

*'A11  right,"  said  Emmeline,  rather 
breathlessly;  •'  I'll  get  it ;"  but  in  the  hall 
she  ran  against  her  mother. 

**Here  it  is,"  Mrs.  Kent  exclaimed. 
**  No  need  to  go  in  for  it."  She  pushed 
Emmeline  ahead  of  her,  and  hobbled  along 
to  the  door.  Her  thin  old  hand  shook  as 
she  extended  the  paper  out  to  the  other  old 
hand  reached  up  for  it.  '*  Here  'tis.  Mis' 
Brayton;  I'm  real  sorry  you  had  to  come 
for  it."  Her  voice  was  sweet,  but  it 
trembled  with  a  feeling  that  was  not  sweet. 

Mrs.  Brayton  muttered  that  she  didn't 
mind  coming,  and  turned  away,  but  she  had 
only  gone  a  few  steps  when  another  thought 
seemed  to  occur  to  her.  *'  You  understand 
that  I  ain't  any  objection  to  your  borrowing 
the  paper.  Mis'  Kent,"  she  called  back. 
**  You  can  have  it  again  soon's  Jeremiah's 
seen  it."  Then  she  went  on,  a  dumpy, 
bundled  old  figure  which  the  moonlight 
failed  to  transform  into  loveliness. 

Frank  followed  Emmeline  into  the  house, 
and  remained  half  an  hour.  But  it  was  the 
last  time*;  he  never  came  again. 

When  a  fortnight  went  by  and  he  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance,  Mrs.  Kent  could  con- 
ceal her  anxiety  no  longer. 

**  I  guess  Mr.  Lessing's  gone  on  a  longer 
trip  than  usual,"  she  remarked  tentatively. 

Emmeline  crushed  the  smart  sleeves  of 
the  new  waist,  which  she  had  taken  to 
wearing  at  the  store,  into  her  old  cloak.  **  I 
shouldn't  wonder." 

*'  Didn't  he  say  anything  about  it?" 

•*  He  may  have.     I  don't  remember." 

Her  mother  waited  as  patiently  as  she 
could  for  another  week  ;  then  she  broke  out 
again.  **It's  about  a  month,  Emmeline, 
since  Mr.  Lessing's  been  here.  Did  you 
know  it?" 

Emmeline  was  drawing  lines  with  red  ink 
in  her  cash  book,  which  she  sometimes 
brought  home.  She  laid  the  ruler  down 
squarely  on  the  page. 

**Mr.  Lessing   don't  have  to    come    to 


Edgerton  now, ' '  she  said.      "Davis  Brothers 
are  getting  their  goods  of  another  firm." 

Her  mother  stared  at  her.  Her  little 
peaked  face  grew  paler,  and  her  lips 
twitched. 

**  Then  he^s  stepped  backy  too!*'  she  an- 
nounced tragically. 

Emmeline  drew  another  line  without  an- 
swering. Mrs.  Kent  caught  her  breath ,  and  it 
sounded  like  a  sob.  Suddenly,  however,  her 
expression  sharpened  to  one  of  anxious 
pity.  She  laid  a  hand  on  her  daughter's 
arm.  **  But  you  ain't  a-goin'  to  let  yourself 
feel  bad,  Emmeline?"  she  quavered. 

The  girl  shook  her  head,  but  a  deep  red 
surged  into  her  cheeks. 

**  That's  right ;  he  ain't  worth  it.  There 
ain't  a  man  livin'  that's  worth  feelin*  bad 
about,  I  don't  care  who  he  is.  They're  all 
alike." 

*'  Don't  you  worry  about  me,  mother," 
said  Emmeline  quietly.  *  *  There's  no  need. ' ' 
And  Mrs.  Kent  relapsed  into  a  painful 
silence,  thoitgh  every  now  and  then  she  shot 
furtive  glances  at  the  other  woman. 

'^I'm  sure  I'm  glad  she*can  take  it  so 
calm,"  she  thought,  quivering  sensitively 
at  the  slights  put  upon  her  daughter.  Em- 
meline's  utter  lack  of  resentment  annoyed 
her,  even  while  it  was  reassuring.  She  her- 
self was  consumed  with  rage  against  the 
recreant  suitors.  She  watched  Emmeline 
for  some  minutes  before  she  spoke  again  ; 
then  her  thoughts  took  another  channel. 

"  Do  you  know,  I've  just  about  decided 
what  made  him  step  back,"  she  said  at 
length.  '*  It  was  Mis'  Brayton  comin'  after 
the  paper  that  night  that  scairt  him  out. 
He  probably  thought  if  we  was  so  awful 
poor  we  couldn't  even  afford  to  take  the 
paper,  he  couldn't  afford  to  marry  you." 

"  Oh,  mother,  what  nonsense !" 

*•  Depend  upon  it,  that  was  it,"  persisted 
the  other,  **  for  if  he  wasn't  in  love,  I  never 
see  any  one  that  was." 

Emmeline  was  silent. 

The  cellar  had  at  last  reached  comple- 
tion. The  work  had  dragged  more  than 
Mrs.  Brayton  had  anticipated,  and  there 
had  been  a  delay  of  a  week  or  two  when 
Jeremiah  was  laid  up  with  a  cold  ;  but  one 
evening  he  came  in  wearily  and  pronounced 
it  finished,  and  the  next  day  his  mother 
went  after  her  fruit.  Mrs.  Kent  caught 
sight  of  her  before  she  reached  the  house, 
and  in  feverish  haste  hobbled  to  the  differ- 
ent doors,  and  locked  them.  She  had  just 
regained  her  chair  when  Mrs.  Brayton 
knocked.     She  smiled  spitefully  to  herself. 

**  Let  her  stand  there  and  knock.  It'll 
do  her  good."  Digitized  by  ^^UU^lC 
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The  rap  sounded  again^  louder  this  time. 
Mrs.  Kent  leaned  forward,  listening.  She 
rested  her  chin  on  the  top  of  her  cane»  and 
her  eyes  gleamed  like  little  dark  jewels. 
She  looked  like  some  tiny  old  witch. 

*'  There,  she's  got  her  nice  new  cellar  all 
ready,  and  she  can't  get  her  fruit  to  put  in 
it,'*  she  chuckled.  The  door  was  softly 
tried.  * '  She'd  come  right  in  if  she  could, ' ' 
chuckled  the  little  old  lady,  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  side  in  the  excess  of  her  mirth. 
**But  I  was  too  smart  for  her,  and  she's 
going  back.  She  thinks  I  ain't  to  home. 
Well,  she'll  find  I  ain't  ever  to  home  when 
she  comes  after  that  fruit" 

In  the  evening,  Mrs.  Brajrton  plodded 
over  again.  Before  she  had  taken  Uie  side 
door;  this  time  she  went  around  to  the 
kitchen  door.  Her  knock  sounded  loudly 
through  the  little  house.  Emmeline,  up 
stairs  changing  her  dress,  heard  it.  She 
listened  for  the  murmur  of  voices,  but  in- 
stead the  knock  was  repeated. 

Hastily  catching  up  the  lamp  and  fasten- 
ing her  wrapper  as  she  went,  she  descended 
the  stairs.  Her  mother  sat  in  the  sitting 
room,  calmly  piecing  samples  together  for 
a  sofa  cushion.  Just  then  there  came  a  vio- 
lent shake  at  the  door. 

"Why,  mother,  didn't  you  know  there 
was  somebody  at  the  door  ?' ' 

*  •  Yes,  I  knew  it.  It's  Mis'  Brayton.  She 
wants  her  fruit. '  * 

"Well,  why  don't  you  let  her  in?" 

Emmeline  paused,  lamp  in  hand,  staring 
at  her  mother.  Mrs.  Kent  looked  up  at 
her,  a  mixture  of  cunning  and  defiance  in 
her  face.  '  *  Let  her  want  it,  then  ;  I  ain't 
bound  to  wait  on  her." 

Emmeline  uttered  an  exclamation  and 
walked  out  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Brayton  was 
pounding  on  the  door.  When  Emmeline 
opened  it,  she  looked  red  and  angry. 

**  Well,  I  should  think  it  was  about  time. 
I've  come  after  that  fruit  your  ma's  been 
fussin'  about  so  long.  I  came  after  it  this 
momin',  but  she  wouldn't  let  me  in." 

"I'll  hold  thel^mp  for  you,"  said  Emme- 
line quietly,  and  the  two  went  down  into 
the  cellar  together. 

"Funny  folks,"  snorted  Mrs.  Bra3rton, 
bending  over  her  fruit.  There  were  three 
boxes  of  the  glass  jars  set  on  the  cellar  bot- 
tom. She  hauled  them  with  wrathful 
energy  towards  the  stairway  where  Emme- 
line stood  with  the  lamp.  Suddenly  she 
straightened  up. 

"  My  back,  it  takes  me  sometimes  when 
I  lean  over !" 

Her  broad  face  was  drawn  with  pain. 
Emmeline  handed  her  the  light. 


*'  I'll  carry  it  up,"  said  she,  and  then 
she  tugged  the  three  boxes  up,  one  after 
another,  in  her  strong  arms,  and  set  them 
in  the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Bra3rton  placed  the  light  on  the 
table.  "I'm  much  obliged,  Emmeline; 
but  don't  you  lift  no  more.  I'll  have  Jere- 
miah come  over  with  the  wheelbarrow  to- 
morrow and  get  *em."  Her  manner  was 
half  apologetic.  She  hesitated  when  she 
got  out  of  the  door  and  looked  back.  "  I 
hope  there  ain't  any  truth  in  what  folks 
are  sayin'  about  that  Lessing  fellow.  Yon 
see  as  much  of  him  as  ever,  don't  you?" 

Emmeline's  glance  grew  cold.  "  Good 
night,  Mrs.  Brayton,"  said  she,  and  closed 
the  door. 

All  the  next  day  Mrs.  Brayton's  fruit 
stood  in  the  Kents'  kitchen,  and  Mrs.  Kent 
fretted  and  scolded  about  it  "I  can't  git 
into  the  pantry  without  goin'  'round  it,  and 
I  can't  sweep.  It  clutters  up  the  kitchen 
so  there  ain't  no  place  to  walk.  I  declare, 
I  don't  see  what  possessed  Emmeline  to  let 
her  set  it  right  there." 

But  when  the  second  day  passed,  and  still 
Jeremiah  did  not  come,  she  began  to  ey^ 
the  fruit  with  interest.  "It's  workin',  true 
as  you  live,"  she  chuckled,  bending  down 
and  holding  her  ear  over  one  of  the  boxes. 
"  I  suppose  it's  being  so  near  the  stove. 
My,  won't  she  be  mad,  though  !'* 

After  dinner  it  was  her  custom  to  let  the 
fire  in  the  kitchen  die  down,  but  that  after- 
noon she  kept  it  going  briskly.  The  juice 
began  to  trickle  over  the  tops  of  some  of 
the  cans,  and  when  Emmeline  came  home 
she  noticed  it. 

"Why,  mother,"  she  cried,  "I  believe 
that  fruit  of  Mrs.  Brayton's  is  working." 

"  I  know  it  is  ;  it's  been  sizzlin'  all  the 
afternoon,"  announced  the  other,  with  un- 
ruffled tranquillity. 

The  girl  looked  perplexed  and  troubled. 
She  took  a  lamp  and  examined  the  fruit 

"  Yes,"  said  she;  "it  ought  to  be  moved 
right  off.  I  don't  see  why  Jeremiah  don't 
come  after  it  There's  danger  of  its  burst- 
ing the  cans." 

"Well,  it  can't  burst  in  my  kitchen," 
screamed  Mrs.  Kent,  "  and  I  won't  bother 
no  longer  with  it  You  can  go  and  tell  her 
to  git  it  right  off,  or  I'll  dump  it  in  a  snow 
bank!" 

Emmeline  hesitated,  her  eyes  fixed  ab- 
stractedly on  the  other's  excited  face;  then 
she  slowly  put  on  her  shawl  and  started  for 
the  next  house.  Her  mother  took  up  her 
station  at  the  window  to  watch.  She  stood 
on  the  steps  for  some  minutes,  talking;  then 
Mrs.  Kent  saw  her  go  round  behind  the  new 
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cellar.  In  a  moment  she  reappeared, 
trundling  a  wheelbarrow. 

"What's  she  doing  that  for,  I  should  like 
to  know?**  her  mother  gasped.  When  she 
heard  the  creak  of  the  snow  as  Emmeline 
approached,  she  flung  open  the  door. 

**  Now,  Emmeline  Kent,  do  tell  me  what 
you  mean !  You  ain*t  a-goin*  to  tote  that 
fruit  over  yourself,  are  you  ?" 

The  girl  brushed  past  her  into  the  house. 
**  Yes,  I  am;  Jeremiah's  sick." 

**  Well,  what  if  he  is  ?  You  ain't  a-goin' 
to  push  no  wheelbarrow  for  him,  the  way 
he's  treated  you  ?" 

"There's  no  other  way,"  responded  the 
other;  and  lifting  a  box  of  the  fruit  a  second 
time,  she  carried  it  down  the  steps  and  put 
it  into  the  wheelbarrow.  Then  she  grasped 
the  handles,  and  started  away  in  the 
twilight.  The  snow  crisped  under  her  feet, 
and  the  iron  bound  wheel  marked  a  wavering 
track.  When  she  returned  her  cheeks  were 
flushed  with  the  exertion,  and  strands  of 
hair,  which  she  had  not  stopped  to  push 
back,  had  blown  across  her  face.  She 
brushed  these  under  her  shawl  and  stooped 
for  a  second  box. 

Her  mother  eyed  her  sarcastically.  "I'd 
do  everything  I  could  for  *em  ;  they're 
such  obligin*  people,  and  they've  treated 
you  so  well.  Why  don't  you  offer  to  bring 
in  the  coal  for  old  Mis'  Bray  ton,  and  nurse 
Jeremiah?" 

**  I  don't  know  but  I  shall,"  responded 
Emmeline.  Her  mouth  was  set  hard.  She 
passed  out,  staggering  under  her  load. 

She  was  gone  longer  this  time.  When 
she  returned  for  the  last  box,  she  rested  a 
moment,  holding  her  reddened  hands  over 
the  stove. 

"I'm  going  to  do  what  you  said,  mother, " 
she  announced.  "  I'm  going  over  there  to 
nurse  Jeremiah.  His  mother  hasn't  had  a 
doctor." 

Mrs.  Kent  looked  at  her  daughter  with- 
out saying  anything ;  she  was  past  words. 
Emmeline  took  advantage  of  it.  "I  went 
in  there.  He's  got  a  high  fever  and  is  out 
of  his  head,  and  she's  been  giving  him  I 
don't  know  what  all — things  she's  read 
about  that  were  good.  Now  I'm  going 
down  to  the  store,  mother,  and  I'm  going 
to  tell  'em  that  I  won't  be  there  for  a  few 
days ;  and  on  my  way  back  I'm  going  to 
stop  for  Dr.  Sanders." 

"  I  thought  you  didn't  care  nothin'  about 
Jeremiah,"  remarked  Mrs.  Kent. 

"  I  don't  intend  to  have  him  die  for  the 
lack  of  a  little  care,"  retorted  Emmeline. 

And  Jeremiah  had  good  care.  Emmeline 
nursed  him  faithfully  for  a  fortnight,  and 


then  he  began  to  struggle  slowly  back  to 
health.  The  rheumatic  fever,  however, 
had  done  its  work,  leaving  the  sturdy  frame 
gaunt  and  weak,  and  the  man's  face  above 
the  scraggy  beard  delicate  as  a  girl's.  The 
poor  fellow,  nattually  so  active,  was  pa- 
thetic in  his  helplessness.  The  great  thin 
hands  lay  mutely  over  the  coverlid,  and  the 
sunken  eyes  followed  Emmeline  with  a 
strange  intensity. 

"  Have  you  noticed  that  new  cellar,  Em- 
meline?" he  asked  her  suddenly,  the  last 
day  she  sat  with  him. 

Emmeline  looked  up  from  her  crochet 
work.  "  Yes,  but  you  ought  not  to  have 
worked  on  it  the  way  you  did.  That's  how 
you  got  sick." 

Jeremiah  shook  his  head.  "There's 
something  queer  about  it.  Did  you  ever 
think  that  it  looked  something  like  a  big 
grave,  Emmeline  ?" 

She  tried  to  smile  dissentingly.  This  fan- 
cifulness  in  the  practical  Jeremiah  fright- 
ened her. 

"  Well,  it  does,"  he  persisted,  "  and  it  is 
one;  for  I've  buried  five  years  of  my  life  in 
it — years  that  have  been  spent  wrong,  and 
that  I  wish  I  had  the  chance  of  living  over 
again." 

Emmeline  half  started  in  her  chair,  then 
bent  low  over  her  work. 

"  I've  been  a  fool  in  lots  of  ways,"  he  con- 
tinued in  a  weak,  self  accusing  voice.  "  I 
can  see  it  now.  Working  out  there  nights 
sort  of  opened  my  eyes.  Say,  Emmeline," 
he  interrupted  himself,  "  you  won't  take  it 
wrong  if  I  ask  you  something,  will  you  ?" 

She  made  an  almost  imperceptible  move- 
ment of  the  head. 

Jeremiah  hesitated,  and  the  color  rushed 
into  his  white  face.  "  Well,  it's  this.  I 
didn't  judge  that  Lessing  fellow  right  He's 
acted  the  scamp,  and  hanging's  too  good 
for  him  ;  but  did  you  mind— did  you  mind 
very  much  his  going  away  ?"  • 

She  tried  to  go  on  with  her  work,  then 
let  it  fall  in  her  lap.  Turning  a  burning 
face  towards  him,  she  met  his  eyes  squarely. 

"  No,  I  didn't  mind  his  going  away.  I  sent 
him." 

"You  sent  him?     Oh,  why,  Emmeline? 

Not  because "  Jeremiah  got  hold  of  her 

hand.    She  pulled  it  away. 

"  Because  he'd  been  married  and  was  di- 
vorced," she  said  clearly.  "That's  why  I 
sent  him  aMray." 

Jeremiah  fell  back  on  the  pillow.  "  Well, 
I  don't  blame  you,"  he  said  in  rather  an 
abashed  voice.  "  But  folks  around  here 
don't  understand  it.     Why  don't  you  tell 

'em,  Emmeline  ?"  O  r\r\ci\c> 
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**  I  don't  care  whether  they  understand  it 
or  not,"  she  returned. 

She  rose  and  began  tidying  the  room. 
Jeremiah  watched  her.  Then  she  put  on 
her  shawl.  She  was  going  back  to  her  work 
at  the  store  the  next  day.  **  Well,  I  guess 
you'll  get  along  all  right  now,  Jeremiah," 
she  said,  approaching  the  bed. 

•*Oh,  I  know  I  shall,  Emmeline,  and  it's 
all  owing  to  you.  Mother  and  I  both  feel 
this,  and  want  to  thank  you.  She'll  tell 
you  when  you  go  out." 

"  It  was  nothing." 

Jeremiah  reached  out  and  caught  her  hand 
again.  *'  Well,  I  rather  g^ess  it  was  some- 
thing, but  you  ain't  a-going  to  cast  me  off 
entirely,  now  I'm  getting  better,  are  you?" 
He  clung  to  the  work  roughened  fingers,  and 
tried  to  see  into  her  face.  She  trembled 
and  turned  her  head  away.  *'  I  know  I've 
got  no  right  to  ask  it,"  he  continued  husk- 
ily, after  a  pause,  **  no  right  at  all ;  but  the 
first  day  I  can  get  out,  would  you  mind 
walking  a  little  ways  with  me,  Emmeline  ?" 

**I'd  just  as  soon  go  as  not,"  she  said 
with  gentle  readiness.  Her  cheeks,  could 
he  have  seen  them,  were  glowing  softly 
under  the  old  shawl. 

The  last  Sunday  in  February  was  warm  ; 
the  air  was  almost  caressing,  and-  the  sun 
had  melted  all  the  snow  from  the  earth. 
Emmeline  wore  her  cloak  open,  so  that  it 
showed  the  plaid  waist,  and  she  had  on  a 
new  hat.  Jeremiah,  too,  api>eared  strangely 
rejuvenated,  but  they  walked  slowly.  He 
was  leaning  on  her  arm,  and  when  they  met 
anybody,  which  they  did  often,  the  after- 
noon being  so  pleasant,  she  blushed,  she 
hardly  knew  why.  People,  passing  them, 
invariably  glanced  around.  **  Jeremiah 
Bray  ton's  gone  back  to  Emmeline  Kent," 
was  the  gossiping  comment.  They  walked 
as  far  as  the  sidewalk  extended  through  the 
village;  then  Emmeline  was  turning  about, 
when  Jeremiah  stopped  her. 

**No,"  said  he,  *'I  want  to  go  into  the 
cemetery." 

*'rm  afraid  it's  too  damp  for  you,"  she 
objected,  but  he  shook  his  head  and  they 
entered  the  quiet,  leaf  strewn  place. 

Drifts  of  dead  leaves  bordered  the  gravel 
paths,  whispering  faintly  among  themselves. 
In  the  older,  sunken  lots  the  graves  were 
entirely  obliterated  under  the  rustling  mass. 
On  the  rise  of  ground  where  the  soldier 
boys  slept,  the  village  patriots,  pale  flags 
drooped  and  moved  softly  in  the  wind. 
Over  all  was  the  peace  of  un retarded  decay; 
but  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine  brought 
spring  to  mind  even  here,  and  around  the 


roots  of  some  of  the  trees  the  grass  was  be- 
ginning to  start. 

Emmeline  pointed  this  out.  Jeremiah 
scarcely  seemed  to  notice.  He  hurried  her 
along  eagerly,  his  eyes  fixed  straight  ahead. 
There  was  something  so  unusual  in  his 
manner  that  she  ceased  thinking  of  the 
muddy  path,  and  splashed  along  recklessly, 
her  eyes  seeking  his  face.  In  spite  of  her- 
self her  heart  began  to  thump  heavily,  and 
when  Jeremiah  stopped,  with  a  strange,  ap- 
pealing glance  at  her,  beside  the  streaked 
marble  stone  with  the  plain  lettering,  she 
grew  as  red  as  a  poppy,  and  put  out  her 
hand  to  steady  herself.  Instantly  Jeremi- 
ah's fingers  closed  over  it. 

'•  I  want  to  take  back  what  I  said  that 
day  ;  that  is,  I — I've  brought  you  here, 
Emmeline,  to  ask  you  to  marry  me,"  he 
began  impetuously.  **Not  that  I  suppose 
you  will,  after  the  way  I've  acted,"  as  she 
withdrew  her  hand  and  covered  her  face, 
'*  but  I  owed  it  to  you  and  to  myself  to  say 
this.  Oh,  Lord,  Emmeline,  you  don't  know 
what  I've  been  through  !  I  know  I  never 
talked  this  way  before  ;  I've  been  held  back 
by — ^by  things  that  ought  not  to  have 
counted,  but  I  never  really  sensed  how  I 
felt  about  you  until  I  let  that  Lessing  fellow 
step  between  us.  Then  I  kneWy  and  it 
seemed  as  though — well,  as  I  told  you, 
working  out  there  nights,  I  buried  the  fool 
that  I  had  been  in  that  cellar,  and  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  if  you  and  Lessing  didn't 
make  a  match  of  it — ^though  I  hadn't  a  hope 
that  you  wouldn't — ^that  I'd  tell  you  this. 
But  I  ain't  expecting  a  thing,"  he  hastened 
to  add  in  the  fervor  of  his  humility.  **  No 
woman  could " 

Emmeline  turned   on  him.     **  Yes,   she 
could — she  could,  too  !  "  she  cried  passion- 
ately, and  then  he  saw  in  the  patient  face 
what  he  had  been  foolish  not  to  see  before. 
»  *  *  « 

An  hour  later  Jeremiah  and  Emmeline 
walked  into  the  Kents'  little  sitting  room. 
Jeremiah's  pale  cheeks  had  gathered  quite 
a  color,  and  Emmeline  was  softly  radiant 
Mrs.  Kent  started  when  she  saw  the  young 
man  ;  then  her  eyes  sought  her  daughter's, 
the  lace  bow  atop  of  her  cap  fairly  quiver- 
ing with  anxious  inquiry. 

Emmeline  flushed.  **  I've  brought  Jere- 
miah in  to  have  some  chocolate,  mother," 
said  she,  and  her  voice  thrilled  with  a  won- 
derful new  note  of  pride. 

She  stood  a  moment,  smiling  vaguely 
into  the  uplifted  face,  then  suddenly  she 
knelt  down  and  threw  her  arms  around  the 
little  deformed  old  figure. 

Mary  M.  Mearsi 
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COTTER  was  in  love  with  the  pretty 
girl  who  was  staying  with  Mrs.  Chase 
on  Minetta  Street,  and  he  hardly  knew 
what  to  do  about  it.  He  thought  that  this 
was  his  first  attack.  Indeed,  he  felt  sure 
it  was.  He  reasoned  to  himself  that  the 
others  could  have  been  nothing  but  fancies, 
because  he  had  not  been  so  anxiously 
careful  to  conserve  his  attitude  toward 
them.  He  had  not  lain  awake  at  night 
wondering  how  he  could  pay  them  atten- 
tions which  they  would  accept  as  leading 
np  to  serious  things,  without  attracting  the 
notice  of  his  sister  in  law,  and  inviting  the 
consequent  ruin  of  his  hopes. 

Cotter  could  not  tell  what  tactics  his 
sister  in  law  employed  to  keep  him  still  a 
widower,  but  he  knew  they  were  efficacious. 
She  never  said  anything  to  him  ;  she  em- 
ployed herself  entirely  with  the  party  of 
the  second  part.  Any  number  of  times  in 
the  years  since  he  began  to  **  take  notice,** 
he  had  seen  girls  whom  he  had  found 
charming,  and  who  had  displayed  just  that 
piquant  spice  of  consciousness,  when  in 
his  vicinity,  which  can  sometimes  add 
twenty  per  cent  to  the  value  of  a  pretty 
face.  One  at  a  time  had  filled  him  with 
an  emotion  which  he  called  interest.  One 
by  one  he  had  seen  them  grow  chilly,  in- 
different, and  commonplace,  after  the 
blight  of  an  interview  with  his  sister  in 
law.  And  now  that  he  was — as  he  told 
himself — honestly  in  love  at  last,  he  lay 
awake  nights  thinking  of  ways  in  which  he 
could  lead  up  to  a  declaration  and  yet  leave 
Mrs.  Shears  in  ignorance. 

If  any  man  has  ever  tried  to  keep  a  secret 
in  a  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  he 
knows  how  hopeless  a  task  Cotter  had  be- 
fore him. 

It  may  sound  strange  to  say  that  Cotter 
had  never  been  in  love  before,  although  he 
had  had  a  wife ;  but  it  only  sounds  so  be- 
cause it  is  an  unconventional  thing  to  put 
on  paper.  He  had  married  at  twenty  three 
— or,  more  properly  speaking,  had  been 
married,  being  passive  in  the  matter.  He 
had  been  a  lanky,  rather  shy  young  man 
who  had  never  had  a  home  in  his  life,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  women. 
He  was  a  serious  fellow,  to  whom  vulgar 
dissipation  meant  nothing  as  a  temptation. 


and  who  lacked  the  vanity  to  read  the  inno- 
cent advances  of  young  girls.  So  until  he 
met  Miss  Clinch  he  had  hardly  known  a 
woman.  She  was  thirty,  small,  compact, 
with  curls,  sympathy,  a  lisp,  and  arched 
eyebrows  that  gave  her  an  expression  of 
childish  wonder.  She  treated  Cotter  as 
though  he  were  head  and  shoulders  above 
any  other  man;  and  the  sensation  being 
new  to  his  simple  heart,  he  drank  it  in  like 
a  sponge. 

Miss  Clinch,  under  her  semblance  of  youth, 
was  wearily  reminding  herself  that  it  was 
"now  or  never."  Her  charms  had  never 
been  those  that  appealed  to  maturity.  Men 
like  young  girls,  but  they  like  them  in  a 
natural  state  of  bud,  giving  promise  of  lux- 
uriant bloom;  not  as  stunted  little  roses.  At 
thirty,  with  Miss  Clinch,  it  was  a  boy  or  no- 
body, and  Cotter  was  at  her  hand.  Heaven 
knows,  his  conquest  was  easy  !  She  married 
him  in  less  than  six  months;  before  another 
year  she  was  dead,  having  done  Cotter  no 
particular  harm,  and  leaving  a  not  un- 
pleasant fading  memory  behind  her. 

It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature  which 
makes  so  many  men  the  victims  of  a  youth- 
ful passion  for  a  woman  old  than  themselves. 
She  educates  them,  keeps  them  free  from 
entanglements,  and  lets  them  go,  with  open 
eyes  and  their  eye  teeth  cut  entirely  through; 
but  in  the  freemasonry  of  femininity  the 
older  woman  who  marries  the  boy  is  a 
traitor  and  a  *'  cat,*'  and  when  the  inevitable 
arrives,  and  the  boy,  grown  a  man,  realizes 
that  he  has  been  tricked  out  of  the  prize  of 
life,  she  gets  the  scorn  instead  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  sex.  No  warning  in  the  Book 
of  Proverbs  is  bad  enough  to  fit  her  fate. 
But  happily  Mrs.  Cotter  died,  leaving — less 
fortunately — the  legacy  of  a  sister  in  law  to 
keep  her  memory  green. 

Mrs.  Shears,  who  had  been  the  eldest 
Miss  Clinch,  was  a  power  in  the  community. 
She  managed  all  the  church  fairs  and 
mothers*  meetings.  Her  rather  aggressive 
nose  was  carried  triumphantly  not  only  into, 
but  through,  the  affairs  of  everybody,  and 
Cotter  was  by  no  means  least  in  her  regard. 
She  always  spoke  of  him  as  "  my  brother, 
Mr.  Cotter,**  and  took  credit  for  his  promin- 
ence. In  the  fifteen  years  between  twenty 
four  and  thirty  nine,  he 
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able  to  throw  off  her  yoke.  He  had  estab- 
lished meek  little  Mr.  Shears  in  his  bank — 
for  Cotter  had  grown  rich  in  these  passing 
years — and  was  educating  her  boys,  taking 
upon  himself  the  good  natured  obligations  of 
a  brother.  And  Mrs.  Shears  exercised  her 
sisterly  prerogative  by  keeping  him  from 
marrying  again. 

**  If  I  only  knew  what  she  said  to  them  !** 
Cotter  said  as  he  doubled  his  pillow  under 
his  hot  head,  and  looked  through  the 
maples  at  the  lady  moon  sailing  by  his 
window.  "I'll  ask  Lucy  Hitt ! "  And 
then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  went  to  sleep. 

Now  there  is  an  unwritten  law  in  Clark- 
sonville  that  no  man  shall  call  on  a  married 
woman  alone,  and  that  no  married  man 
shall  call  at  all.  When  in  the  course  of 
human  events  it  becomes  necessary  for  a 
citizen  to  ring  a  neighbor*s  door  bell,  the 
person  who  answers  it  stands  in  the  door 
with  an  inquiring  air,  waiting  to  be  told 
the  caller's  business.  That  it  might  be 
social  in  character  is  out  of  the  question. 
So  Cotter  had  to  wait  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore he  saw  Lucy  Hitt. 

Mrs.  Hitt  was  a  widow  in  the  last  stages 
of  mourning;  and  if  Cotter  had  called  at 
her  home,  every  woman  on  the  block  would 
have  put  on  her  bonnet  and  gone  to  tell  her 
most  distant  kin  the  delicious  piece  of 
news.  Cotter  was  the  handsomest  and 
richest  man  in  town,  and  his  lightest  move 
was  full  of  meaning. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  pretty  girl  had 
been  walking  and  driving  with  every  eli- 
gible in  town. 

The  Clarksonville  library  was  partly  sup- 
ported by  charity.  As  there  were  not 
enough  subscribers  to  keep  it  going,  the 
ladies  of  the  town  took  turns  in  acting  as 
librarian,  and  fortunately  Mrs.  Hitt's  day 
was  not  long  in  coming.  Cotter  went  up 
the  rickety  stairs  which  led  to  the  abode  of 
culture,  with  a  year's  subscription  in  his 
hand,  and  sat  down  opposite  Mrs.  Hitt  at 
the  green  magazine  table,  where  he  could 
look  full  into  her  face.  It  was  a  pretty, 
pleasant  face  to  look  into,  with  little  fluffy 
tendrils  of  red  gold  hair  pushed  behind  the 
small  ears,  and  a  mouth  which  had  no 
severity  of  lines. 

**  What  can  I  give  you?"  she  asked  po- 
litely, when  she  had  entered  his  name  in 
the  book.  **  Will  you  have  *  Art  in  Lace 
Making, '  or  Lombroso's  *  Female  Offender  7 
Those  are  our  new  books.  Sally  Rice 
wanted  to  read  one,   and   Dr.  Smith   the 

other,  and  as  they  are  stockholders " 

She  waved  her  hand  expressively. 

**  I  don't  want  anything  to  read.     I  want 


to  know  what  Mrs.  Shears  says  to  a  girl  to 
make  her  give  me  the  cold  cut" 

Mrs.  Hitt  looked  at  him,  her  blue  eyes 
growing  wider,  and  a  tinge  of  red  stealing 
its  way  to  the  top  of  her  rounded  cheek, 
where  two  or  three  golden  freckles  lay. 

**Why  do  you  ask  me?  How  should  I 
know?" 

*•  Because,"  Cotter  said  boldly,  *'you 
were  one  of  the  girls.  When  you  came 
here  visiting  Mrs.  Dr.  Smith  on  Rice  Ave- 
nue, I " 

"You?    Yes?" 

Mrs.  Hitt's  color  deepened  as  he  hesi- 
tated. He  thought  how  pretty  she  was 
when  she  blushed. 

'*  Oh,  well — you  know.  I  spent  nearly 
half  my  time  hanging  about  after  you,  until 
you  gave  me  to  Understand  that  you  liked 
Tom  Hitt  better." 

"And  you  think  I  preferred  Tom  because 
Mrs  Shears "  she  began  indignantly. 

"  No,  I  do  not.  Now  be  reasonable.  But 
I  do  know  that  Mrs.  Shears  went  to  see 
you,  and  asked  you  to  drive  with  her  in 
that  old  pumpkin  phaeton  of  hers,  and  you 
never  were  the  same  afterward." 

"Why  did  you  think  it  was  something 
she  said?" 

"  It  wasn't  only  you,  but " 

"  Innumerable  others.  Who  were  they? 
I  should  like  to  know  who  else  listened  to 
Mrs.  Shears.  It  will  tickle  my  sense  of 
humor  to  imagine  them  listening  to — what 
she  told  me."  And  she  laughed  rather 
loudly  to  prove  her  words. 

"What  was  it?" 

"  That  was  a  long  time  ago." 

"  Maybe  it  was, "  Cotter  said;  "  but  to  look 
at  you,  it  might  have  been  yesterday." 

He  looked  at  her  rather  closely,  as  if  to 
make  sure  of  his  words.  The  table  was  only 
two  feet  wide.  She  had  been  just  eighteen 
when  she  called  down  upon  her  head  the 
confidences  of  Mrs.  Shears,  and  Cotter  had 
not  had  a  good  look  at  her  since.  It  is  not 
customary  for  young  men  to  look  very 
closely  at  married  women  in  Clarksonville  ; 
and  Tom  Hitt  had  been  an  invalid  for  a 
long  time,  and  had  kept  his  wife  with  him. 

As  Cotter  looked  at  her  now  he  remem- 
bered that  she  had  been  the  first  A  little 
tingle  ran  along  the  backs  of  his  hands  as 
he  let  his  memory  carry  him  back  over 
those  twelve  years.  His  wife  had  been 
dead  three  years  then  ;  he  boarded  with 
Mrs.  Shears,  and  Lucy  was  actually  the  first 
young  girl  he  had  ever  known  very  well.  A 
new  light  came  up  from  the  corners  of  his 
black  eyes,  and  his  voice  grew  confidential. 

• '  Do  you  rememb^Ji^i5^]^|net  you  ?  How 
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that  skittish  colt  of  the  doctor's  bolted  at 
the  engine  on  the  bridge  ?  And  you  nearly 
sawed  his  head  off '* 

"  To  keep  him  from  climbing  into  your 
buggy !  Yes,  and  I  remember  how  he 
pitched  me'* — "  into  your  lap,"  Mrs.  Hitt 
was  about  to  say,  but  she  thought  better  of 
it.  **  And  you  took  me  home,"  she  went 
on  lamely. 

* '  I  bought  that  colt, ' '  Cotter  said.  "  He 
is  out  on  the  farm  now." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Wagons 
lumbered  along  Center  Street,  and  store- 
keepers called  sociably  from  curb  to  curb. 
Cotter  drummed  on  the  table  with  his 
fingers,  and  smiles  tucked  themselves  under 
his  mustache. 

**Do  you  remember  the  picnic  at  the 
island,  when  we  rowed  home  in  the  moon- 
light, and " 

*•  Our  skiff  stuck  fast  on  a  sand  bar " 

*  *  And  I  had  to  carry  you  ashore  before  I 
could  get  it  off?" 

Mrs.  Hitt  laughed,  but  the  white  territory 
of  her  forehead  took  on  the  red,  as  Cotter, 
still  smiling,  still  looking  straight  into  her 
eyes,  with  an  expression  that  made  her  un- 
easy, went  on,  **I  was  choking  over — the 
chokable  words,  when  that  skiff  vStuck.  I 
suppose  if  I  had  gotten  them  out,  I  should 
have  asked  you  what  Mrs.  Shears  said — 
only  I  did  not  connect  her  with  it  then." 

A  look  of  disdain  swept  the  blush  out  of 
Mrs.  Hitt's  face.  *'  It  took  dozens  of  times 
before  you  awoke  to  that,  I  suppose?" 

**  Not  exactly  dozens " 

*  *  And  * ' — furiously  —  '  *  you  would  have 
married  dozens  of  girls  if  she  had  let  them 
alone,  I  suppose?" 

Cotter  leaned  across  the  table  and  took 
her  hands.  **  Lucy,"  he  said,  **  would  you 
have  married  me  if  she  hadn't  meddled?" 

The  stiff  bosom  of  Mrs.  Hitt's  lavender 
shirt  waist  heaved  once  or  twice,  and  her 
sailor  hat  bent  down  until  Cotter  couldn't 
see  an3rthing  but  a  pink  lip  twisted  under 
the  clutch  of  white  teeth ;  but  a  hot  drop 
splashed  on  his  thumb,  and  brought  him 


around  the  table  as  if  he  were  an  automaton 
and  his  spring  had  been  touched. 

Two  or  three  minutes  later,  when  there 
was  a  calm,  Cotter  asked,  '*  What  did  Mrs. 
Shears  say  to  you,  anyhow?  " 

"You  know — I  married  Tom,"  she  be- 
gan hesitatingly. 

*'Yes!  "  he  said  impatiently.  Tom  did 
not  seem  to  belong  here. 

"I — would  you  like  it  now^  if  I — if 
anybody  were  to  tell  you  that  I  kept  all  of 
Tom's  things  by  me  and  kissed  his  photo- 
graph good  night,  and " 

**No."     Cotter's  voice  was  cold. 

Lucy  went  on  rapidly.  *'  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  story  of  the  bride  who  cried,  and  ex- 
plained that  she  couldn't  be  happy,  because, 
if  her  husband  loved  her  as  much  as  he  said 
he  did,  he  couldn't  be  sorry  his  first  wife 
died  ;  and  if  he  wasn't,  that  made  him  too 
brutal  for  her  to  love  ?  " 

"Well?" 

"  I'm  not  a  bit  like  that !" 

"  Know  this,"  Cotter  said  solemnly  ;  "  I 
never  knew  what  love  was  until  I  knew 
you;  I  never  loved  any  woman  but  you." 

Lucy  looked  at  him.  As  a  sage  long  ago 
discovered,  whatever  a  woman  may  doubt, 
that  statement  she  always  believes. 

"Those  others?" 

**  Figments  of  my  imagination." 

She  held  both  his  hands,  and  looked 
into  his  face  with  hers  against  his  coat. 

"I  knew  it,"  she  whispered,  "when 
you  came  in  and  asked  that  question.  I 
think  I  always  knew  that  you  would  come." 

Cotter  was  standing  where  he  could  see 
out  of  the  window.  The  pumpkin  phaeton 
was  going  by,  with  the  pretty  girl  from 
Minetta  Street  sitting  by  Mrs.  Shears  and 
looking  rather  unhappy.  For  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  a  second  Cotter  had  a  sink- 
ing of  the  heart.  It  was  all  up  again ! 
Mrs.  Shears  was  telling  that  girl  that  he 
kissed  his  wife's  picture  good  night.  He 
gave  a  "  j/  "  of  indignant  amusement ;  and 
then  he  remembered,  and  looked  happily 
down  into  Lucy's  face. 

Anna  Leach, 


"JOHN  OLIVKR   HOBBES.*' 

There  are  i>eople,  even  among  those  who 
find  little  that  is  pleasant  in  her  cynical 
views  of  life,  who  regard  **John  Oliver 
Hobbes"  as  the  cleverest  of  the  English  wo- 
men writers  of  the  day.  To  her  might 
be  applied  Copp^e*s  description  of  a  Parisian 
novelist  whom  he  termed  "  a  delicate 
and  passionate  amateur,*'  since  with  Mrs. 
Craigie  literary  work  is  not  a  means,  but 
an  end.  Her  father,  John  Morgan  Richards, 
is  a  prominent  member  of  the  American 
colony  in  1/ondon,  a  millionaire,  and  a 
pillar  of  Dr.  Joseph  Parker's  City  Temple. 
His  fine  house  at  Lancaster  Gate,  Hyde 
Park,  which  is  Mrs.  Craigie's  home,  is  a 
center  not  only  for  American  visitors,  but 
for  the  leading  lights  of  the  social  and  in- 
tellectual world  of  1/ondon. 

Reputation  has  come  early  to  Mrs. 
Craigie,  for  she  is  still  only  twenty  eight. 
Her  talent  was  precocious.  At  eighteen  she 
wrote  letters  to  a  London  weekly,  signed 
"Diogenes  Pessimus,"  which  brought  her 
an  offer  of  an  assistant  editorship.  She  is  re- 
markably versatile.  She  has  studied  music 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  classics  at 
King's  College  in  London.  She  talks  well 
upon  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  from  the 
Armenian  question  to  the  cut  of  a  debu- 
tante's frock.  Not  long  ago  she  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Hawarden,  where  she 
read  her  play  **  Journeys  End  in  Lovers' 
Meeting"  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  She  is  fond  of 
society,  and  declares  that  she  does  not  find 
it  nearly  so  full  of  bores  as  the  caricaturists 
would  have  one  believe.  Her  unhappy 
marriage  has  been  the  one  sad  side  of  this 
brilliant  woman's  life.  Last  year  she  ob- 
tained a  divorce  from  her  husband — a  Bank 
of  England  oflScial — in  order  to  secure  pos- 
session of  her  child,  a  boy  of  five. 

Mrs.  Craigie  recently  paid  a  flying  visit 
to  America — which  is  her  native  countrj^, 
for  though  she  has  lived  in  London  since 
infancy  she  was  bom  in  Boston.  While  in 
New  York  she  said  that  she  has  done  with 
the  type  of  womanhood  portrayed  in  **  The 
Gods,  Some  Mortals,  and  Lord  Wicken- 
ham,"  and  that  her  next  story  will  move 
on  different  lines. 


THE  RUI.ER  OF  ISLAM. 

Abdul  Hamid,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  is  the 
most  mysterious  of  all  the  great  personages 
of  the  earth.     There  is  no  other  ruler  of  an 


empire  of  whose  personality  it  is  possible  to 
say  so  little  that  is  definitely  known.  There 
is  no  one  whom  the  world  regards  with 
more  curiosity  and  wonder.  Much  has 
been  written  of  him,  but  the  writers  speak 
with  no  certain  authority,  and  their  state- 
ments are  hopelessly  contradictory.  The 
Sultan's  person  is  sacred  ;  by  habit  and  tra- 
dition he  rigidly  secludes  himself  from  or- 
dinary observers.  •*  Personal  journalism  " 
is  unknown  in  Constantinople  ;  and  such 
official  information  as  is  imparted  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foreign  press  is  confused 
and  unreliable. 

General  Lew  Wallace,  who  was  the  Am- 
erican minister  to  Turkey ;  Mr.  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  who  succeeded  him;  and  Mr.  Terrell, 
who  is  now  in  Constantinople,  have  all 
eulogized  Abdul  Hamid.  *' A  kind,  benev- 
olent ruler,"  Mr.  Straus  calls  him,  **  whose 
ever)'  aspiration  is  for  the  good  and  the  wel- 
fare of  his  subjects."  "He  is  without 
doubt  the  ablest  padisha  that  has  reigned  for 
many  years,"  says  another  eulogist.  **He 
is  a  ruler  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  un- 
derstands thoroughly  every  detail  of  the 
government  of  his  country.  He  is  extremely 
simple  in  his  habits  and  manners.  He  rises 
early,  and  devotes  almost  the  whole  day 
to  his  duties  as  a  sovereign,  the  monotony 
being  broken  perhaps  by  an  audience  to 
some  foreign  ambassador  or  distinguished 
stranger.  He  is  a  man  of  serious  disposi- 
tion, caring  nothing  for  frivolity  or  plea- 
sure. In  a  remarkable  degree  he  possesses 
the  love  of  all  around  him,  but  every  one 
feels  instinctively  his  wonderful  ability  and 
his  penetrating  mind." 

On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Sultan  has  been 
described  as  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a 
corrupt  coterie  of  fanatical  officials,  the  use- 
less head  of  a  maleficent  government,  a 
spendthrift  who  idles  away  his  time  amid  the 
sensual  delights  of  his  populous  harem,  a 
coward  who  skulks  behind  the  walls  of  his 
fortress  palace  to  shield  himself  from  assas- 
sination. This  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is  in 
part,  the  voice  of  political  enmity ;  yet  the 
more  favorable  picture  may  be  mAinly  based 
upon  the  purblind  admiration  which  royalty 
often  seems  to  command  from  plain  citizens 
on  whom  it  deigns  to  look  kindly^ 

There  are  some  clear  and  significant  facts 
in  the  case.  Abdul  Hamid  has  sat  upon 
the  throne  for  almost  twenty  years.  If  he 
had    the    good    intentions    an4    abilities 
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ascribed  to  him  by  his  panegyrists,  his  do- 
minions could  hardly  be  in  the  deplorable 
condition  in  which  they  admittedly  are  to- 
day. The  Turks  still  are,  as  they  have  al- 
ways been,  a  dark  blot  upon  the  map  of 
Europe.  The  regions  they  overran,  once 
the  garden  spot  of  the  world  and  the  center 
of  its  civilization,  have  become  waste  places 
under  their  sway.  The  sufferings  of  the 
remnant  of  their  Christian  subjects  have 
never,  in  six  centuries  of  oppression,  been 
worse  than  now,  at  the  moment  when  Abdul 
Hamid  sends  Lord  Salisbury  an  autograph 
promise  of  reform.  That  Turkish  rule  will 
not  be  mended  until  it  is  ended  in  the  opin- 


ion that  is  becoming  confirmed  in  the 
minds  of  most  observers.  Whether  Abdul 
Hamid  is  an  active  or  a  passive  item  in  the 
baneful  system  is  a  question  they  find  it 
difficult  to  decide. 


A    PIONEER   OF   WOMEN'S   PROGRESS. 

On  a  recent  evening,  when  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  on  her  eightieth  birthday, 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House  in  New  York,  the  three  thousand 
women  who  cheered  her  to  the  echo  greeted 
her  as  the  foremost  representative  of  the 
latter  day  progress  of  her  sex.  It  is  to  her, 
more  than  to  any  otl3^^i^^g^<^^xi^C 
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that  the  women  of  America  owe  the  remark- 
able extension  of  their  social  and  political 
privileges  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

She  has  the  talents  of  the  born  political 
leader.  Her  energy,  her  fearlessness,  her 
strong  practical  judgment,  have  put  her 
into  the  foremost  place  among  the  cham- 
pions of  the  cause  she  represents.  Her 
ability  to  grasp  large  questions,  and  her 
power  of  giving  forceful  expression  to  her 
\news  on  them,  have  made  her  the  mouth- 
piece of  reform.  "Mrs.  Stanton,"  says 
Susan  R.  Anthony,  "has  written  nearly  all 
of  what  might  be  called  the  state  papers  of 
our  movement. ' '  Perhaps  her  most  notable 
achievement  was  her  success  in  securing 
the  pasvsage  of  the  married  women's  pro- 
perty law  of  New  York  State,  in  1848.  This 
important  statute,  which  has  been  the  basis 


of  many  similr  laws,  was  enacted  as  the 
direct  result  of  a  public  agitation  that  cul- 
minated in  a  two  hours*  speech  delivered, 
by  Mrs.  Stanton  before  the  Legislature  at 
Albany.  She  has  also  stood  with  Lucretia 
Mott,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  Lucy 
Stone  for  the  abolition  of  human  slavery  ; 
she  has  labored  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  ;  and  has  identified  herself  witli 
ever}^  cause  that  meant  increased  liberty — 
intellectual,  spiritual,  and  legal. 

^Irs.  Stanton  carries  her  liberal  principles 
into  the  world  of  theology.  Her  criticisms 
have  alanned  some  of  the  severely  orthodox. 
"  In  the  Bible,"  she  said  the  otlier  day,  '*  1 
read  that  Jehovah  ordered  a  certain  tribe  to 
swoop  down  upon  a  neighboring  tribe  and 
exterminate  it.  When  the  ministers  of  de- 
struction returned,  the  Lord  inquired  what 
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booty  they  brought.  *  Seven  thousand  cat- 
tle,' was  the  reply,  'six  thousand  camels, 
five  thousand  jackasses,  and  three  thousand 
women.*  "  That  cattle,  camels,  jackasses, 
and  women  should  be  grouped  as  spoils  of 
war — above  all,  with  the  women  mentioned 
last — is  a  characteristic  fact  that  makes  Mrs. 
Stanton  dissatisfied  with  Old  Testament 
ethics 


thing  of   her   position   to   KHzabetU   Cady 
Stanton. 


A     KRKNCH     ACADEMICIAN'S     AMERICAN 
WIFE. 

Scarcely  any  American  woman  who  has 
married  in  Europe  stands  higher  than  the 
Vicomtesse  Houssaye.  Of  her  husband, 
Henri  Houssaye,  one  of  the  **  Forty  Immor- 


Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 
From  a  pAotogmpik—ropyriykt,  i89S,  Ay  Gto.  O.  Roelneoott.  Nete  YorJt, 


At  eighty,  it  is  natural  that  she  should  re- 
gard her  active  work  as  almost  ended.  "  I 
have  been  before  committees  of  twenty  two 
successive  Congresses,"  she  says,  **  to  plead 
for  recognition  as  a  citizen  of  this  republic, 
but  I  shall  never  again  plead  the  cause  on 
my  knees,  as  it  were.  To  lean  over  l)efore 
a  body  of  men  twenty  or  thirty  years 
younger  than  mj'self,  imploring  them  for 
what  is  my  right,  is  ridiculous."  But 
though  some  of  her  ideals  are  still  unreal- 
ized, much  has  been  accomplished  during 
her  long  life  of  unselfish  effort.  Today 
wherever  a  woman  wields  her  pen,  or 
apeaks  on  a  platform,  or  plies  her  brush  or 
chisel,  or  stands  as  teacher  or  as  student  at 
the  founts  of  knowledge,  she  owes  some- 


tals,"  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this 
magazine.  He  is  a  son  of  Ars^ne  Hous- 
saye, one  of  the  political  and  literary  lights 
of  the  Paris  of  the  second  empire  ;  and  it 
was  at  his  father's  house — famous  for  the 
fancy  dress  balls  at  which  Eugenie  and  her 
greatest  ladies  used  to  mingle  with  the  wits 
of  Bohemia,  the  artists  and  the  queens  of 
the  stage — that  the  younger  Houssaye  first 
saw  his  wife,  who  was  then  Miss  Ritter  of 
California.  Her  father,  who  had  died  some 
years  before,  had  owned  land  and  mines  in 
California.  The  childhood  recollections  of 
the  Parisian  grande  dame  are  of  life  on  a 
Western  ranch,  and  of  the  Mexican  mustang 
on  which  she  used  to  take  daring  cross  coun- 
try gallops.     Her  schiSglidaNt^  were  spen±H^ 
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New  York,  and  she  was  making  the  "  grand      great  ladies  as  the  Princess  Mathilde  and 


tour  "  of  Europe  with  her  mother  when  she 
met  the  Vicomte  Houssaye.  Theirs  was 
the  wedding  of  the  year  in  Paris,  with 
Victor  Hugo  as  the  "  chief  witness  "  ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  afterward 
made  the  Academy  elect  Houssaye,   with 


the  Princess  Yourievski. 


THE   HKIRS  TO  THE  GREEK  THRONE. 
When   the   inev-i table    end  of    Ottoman 
rule  in    Europe  shall  come,  what  will  be 
done  with   Constantinople?      In   spite    of 
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From  «  fJtUograpk  bp  OUo,  Parit. 


the  rare  compliment  of  a  unanimous  vote, 
to  the  chair  once  held  by  his  old  friend. 

On  the  day  of  her  husband's  election,  a 
year  ago  last  December,  the  late  Victor 
Duruy,  who  was  then  the  doyen  (senior 
member)  of  the  Academy,  took  Mme. 
Houssaye,  who  was  sobbing  with  joy,  in  his 
arms,  and  said,  **  After  this  they  can  elect 
any  one  they  please ;  I  shall  bother  about 
it  no  more,  now  that  Henri  has  got  his 
seat!" 

Mme.  Houssaye's  tact  and  elegance  have 
been  important  factors  in  her  husband's 
successful  career.  The  dinners  she  gives 
are  noted  gatherings  of  the  best  elements 
of  Parisian  life.  Coppee,  Bourget,  and 
Hal^vy  are  among  the  guests  who  represent 
the  literary  world,  while  among  the  closest 
personal  friends  of    the  hostess  are  such 


Russia's  historic  hankering  for  the  city  on 
the  Golden  Horn,  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
any  one  of  the  great  powers  will  dare  to 
arouse  the  jealousies  of  all  the  others  by 
stretching  out  her  hand  to  seize  it.  Among 
those  who  have  solutions  of  the  difficulty 
are  the  Greeks,  who  would  like  to  see  their 
flag  supplant  the  Turkish  crescent  over  the 
minarets  of  St.  Sophia,  as  it  supplanted 
that  barbaric  emblem  over  the  Acropolis  o£ 
Athens  sixty  six  years  ag^. 

There  is  a  possibility,  at  least,  that  the 
next  King  of  Greece  may  rule  over  a  wider 
territory  than  the  present  dominion  of 
the  Hellenic  crown.  It  would  be  only  an- 
other instance  of  the  good  luck  that  has  at- 
tended the  newly  founded  dynasty.  Prince 
Constantine,  King  George's  heir — titularly 
known  as  the  Duke  of  Sparta — is  a  young 
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man  of  twenty  eight,  whose  abilities  are 
said  to  be  promising.  He  may  certainly  be 
said  to  possess  influential  family  connec- 
tions. He  is  first  cousin  to  the  Czar  of 
Russia ;  brother  in  law  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany;  grandson  to  the  King  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  grandnephew  to  the  Queen  of 
England.  Although  he  has  five  brothers 
and  a  sister,  he  will  inherit  a  handsome 
fortune  from  his  father,  who  is  credited 
with  being  the  thriftiest  monarch  of  Europe. 
His  wife,  n6e  Princess  Sophia  of  Prussia,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick, 
has  identified  herself  thoroughly  with  her 
adopted  country  since  she  went  from  Berlin 


to  Athens.  She  is  said  to  have  offended 
her  imperial  and  imperious  brother  not  a 
little  by  deserting  the  Lutheran  faith  of  the 
HohenzoUerns  for  the  Greek  Church.  She 
has  one  son,  a  boy  of  six. 


A   NAPOLEON  OF  JOURNALISM. 

Fools,  the  poet  tells  us,  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread  ;  but  because  young 
Mr.  Hearst  has  entered  a  field  from  which 
such  journalistic  giants  as  a  Bennett,  a 
Dana,  and  a  Pulitzer  have  rigidly  held 
aloof,  it  does  not  follow  either  that  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Herald,  Sun,  and  IVorld  are 
timorous  angels,  or  that  the  new  owner  of 
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the  Morning  Journal  is  the  unpleasant  op- 
posite. 

Mr.  Hearst  has  undertaken  to  give  New 
York  what  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  already 
possess,  but  the  metropolis  has  not  yet  had 
— a  daily  newspaper  of  first  rate  merit  and 
standing  at  the  price  of  one  cent. 

**  In  my  opinion,"  he  says,  "  the  penny 
paper  is  the  paper  of  the  future.  We  all 
know  the  advantages  of  the  large  circulation 
you  can  get  with  a  penny  paper,  if  you 


more  than  a  boy,  acquired  control  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  They  were  com- 
pletely falsified  by  the  fact  that  he  has  made 
it  the  foremost  paper  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  two  things  that  make  a  great  news- 
paper are  money  and  brains.  Mr.  Hearst 
has  the  former ;  he  is  said  to  have  come  to 
New  York  with  a  check  for  17,500,000  in  his 
pocket — ^the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  some 
mining  property  inherited  from  his  father 
— and  to  have  tiirice  as  much  more  in  re- 


■^f%?t 


W.  R.  Hearet 

Drmni  from  lift  ip  V.  Oribafiditf. 


make  as  good  a  paper  as  the  other  fellow 
makes  and  charges  more  for.  I  bought  the 
Journal  because  it  had  more  circulation 
than  other  papers  that  were  offered  me.  I 
thought  it  would  be  easier  to  change  its  repu- 
tation, and  make  that  good,  than  to  take  a 
paper  with  a  good  reputation  and  little  or 
no  circulation." 

Many  rich  young  men  have  gone  into  jour- 
nalism, almost  invariably  to  emerge  there- 
from with  added  experience  and  diminished 
wealth.  Mr.  Hearst,  however,  has  already 
proved  his  possession  of  the  ability  that 
commands  success.  The  usual  predictions 
of  failure  were  made  eight  years  ago,  when 
the  California  millionaire's  son,  then  little 


serve.  It  looks  as  if  he  had  the  latter  also. 
Entering  the  field  from  which  Mr.  McLean, 
his  predecessor  in  the  ownership  of  the 
Journal y  beat  so  hasty  a  retreat,  and  under- 
taking a  feat  which  none  of  the  older  New 
York  publishers  has  cared  to  attempt,  his 
progress  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


THE   FATHER  OF  ARBOR   DAY. 

Julius  Sterling  Morton,  the  third  secre- 
tary of  agriculture,  has  made  a  reputation 
for  independence  which  has  attracted  pub- 
lic attention  to  him,  and  has  made  him 
discussed  as  a  possible — though  scarcely  a 
probable — choice  of  the  Democracy  for  the 
Presidential  nomination.         ^-^  - 
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Mr.  Morton  had  a  reputation  for  fearless- 
ness when  he  came  to  Washington  to  enter 
Mr.  Cleveland's  cabinet,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  administration.  He  has  confirmed 
it  by  reorganizing  the  working  force  of  his 
departmenton  business  principles, regardless 
of  the  chips  that  struck  Democratic  members 
of  Congress  when  his  axe  flew.  Every  year 
he  has  lopped  off  useless  bureaus  and  abol- 
ished sinecures.  His  last  achievement  was 
to  stop  the  distribution  of 
free  seeds.  He  discovered, 
by  practical  investigation, 
that  some  of  the  seed  given 
to  Congressmen  was  being 
sold,  instead  of  being  dis- 
tributed to  their  constitu- 
ents, a  petty  scandal 
already  paralleled  in  the 
case  of  certain  valuable 
government  reports.  Mr. 
Morton's  claim  that  the 
distribution  was  not  carried 
on  in  the  spirit  of  the  law 
was  met  by  the  demand 
that  it  should  contiime 
because  the  law  providing 
for  it  was  mandatory.  The 
secretary  looked  up  the 
law,  and  found  that  he  was 
required  to  distribute  only 
*'  rare  "  seeds  ;  so  he 
stopped  the  purchase  of 
the  common  garden  seeds 
that  had  been  distributed 
for  many  years,  and  event- 
ually he  succeeded  in  en- 
tirely abolishing  an  insti- 
tution that  had  become  an 
abuse. 

Mr.  Morton's  interest  in 
agriculture  is  of  a  practical 
kind,  and  was  acquired  in 
the  State  of  his  adoption 
— ^Nebraska— when  he  was^ 
a  very  young  man.      He 
went  to  the  West  to  help 
found  a  town,  and   while  there  he  "  ran" 
a  newspaper  published  in  the  blockhouse 
at  old   Fort   Kearney.      In  common   with 
other  settlers,   he  took   up   land,    and   his 
home  in  Nebraska  stands  on  the  ground 
which  he  preempted  when  he  was  twenty 
two  years  old.     He  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  progress  and  growth  of  Nebraska,  and 
naturally  drifted  into  politics.     While  serv- 
ing in  the  Legislature,  he  was  struck  by  the 
treeless  surroundings  of  the  State  capital. 
He  investigated  the  subject  of  forest  culture, 
and  the  result  was  the  suggestion  of  a  day 
for  tree  planting — which  is  now  recognized 


in  forty  two  States  of  the  Union  as  Arbor 
Day.  Mr.  Morton  has  written  much  on  the 
subject  of  forestry,  and  if  the  forests  of  the 
United  States  are  preserved  or  renewed, 
no  little  of  the  credit  for  it  will  rightly 
be  his.  It  was  highly  appropriate  that 
when  he  had  a  coat  of  arms  painted  on  his 
carriage,  the  other  day,  he  should  have 
adopted  as  his  insignia  the  heraldic  device 
of  a  tree,  with  the  motto   "  Plant  trees." 


SterMng  Morton,   Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Ihvmn  if    V.  Ptntrd  ff<m  a  piutogrmfk. 

Mr.  Morton's  positive  way  of  expressing 
his  views  has  brought  him  much  criticism 
and  much  praise.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  controversy  on  the  currency  ques- 
tion, he  was  one  of  the  first  to  commit  him- 
self to  a  definition  of  "sound  money  ";  and 
he  did  this  with  such  positiveuess  that  the 
President  felt  constrained  to  give  out  a 
statement  that  Mr.  Morton's  views  were  not 
necessarily  those  of  the  administration.  At 
that  time  "sound  money"  was  one  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  famous  phrases  which  had  not 
been  thoroughly  elucidated.  Mr.  Morton 
is  equally  earnest    o^^.^otjj^r  ^l,li^f^ 
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tions,  and  as  frank  in  expressing  his  %4ews. 
He  is  a  remarkably  agreeable  conversation- 
alist ;  he  is  on  pleasant  terms  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  a  great  part  of  the  voting 
population  of  Nebraska,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  where  his  State  would  stand  if  he 
were  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the 
next  national  convention  of  his  party. 


has  practically  no  chance  whatever  of  be- 
coming Marquis  of  Anglesea,  as  he  would 
in  the  event  of  his  accession  to  the  titular 
dignity  held  by  the  head  of  his  family — 
who  also  married  an  American,  Miss  King 
of  Georgia.  He  is  the  younger  son  of  a 
younger  son,  his  father  being  General  Lord 
Alfred  Paget,  a  brother  of  the  present  mar- 


Almeric  Hugh  Paget. 

Frvnk  a  j'i'Aofrafh  h^  Dickintfn,  London. 


THK  LATEST    INTERNATIONAL    MARRIAGE. 

The  Anglo  American  marriage  epidemic 
does  not  seem  to  abate.  Correspondents  of 
the  English  papers  are  propounding  all 
sorts  of  schemes  to  prevent  the  continued 
annexation  of  British  titles  by  the  conquer- 
ing daughters  of  America.  On  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  protests,  more  or  less  serious, 
are  arising  against  the  continued  annexation 
of  American  heiresses  by  the  scions  of  a  for- 
eign aristocracy. 

No  title  was  involved  in  a  recent  and  con- 
spicuous match  of  this  sort,  as  Mr.  Almeric 
Paget,  who  married  Miss  Pauline  Whitney, 


quis.  His  brother,  Colonel  Arthur  Paget, 
is  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Paran  Stevens;  so  that  the  American  matri- 
monial habit  may  be  said  to  run  in  the 
Paget  family  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Spencer- 
Churchills. 

It  is  perhaps  less  strange  that  Miss  Whit- 
ney should  have  chosen  an  alien  husband 
from  the  fact  that  she  was  surrounded  by 
foreign  society  during  her  father's  residence 
in  Washington  as  secretary'  of  the  navy. 
And  Mr.  Paget  is  not  entirely  a  foreigner. 
He  has  spent  several  years  in  the  Western 
States,  and  has  if^cj^^tyl 


Mrs.  Almeric  Hugh  Paget  (n<e  Whitney). 
Fnm  m  pkiUgfpk  fty  MtnittmolM^  Nm  York, 
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there.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  his  wedding, 
last  November,  at  St.  Thomas'  in  New 
York,  it  was  observed  that  he  probably 
knew  more  about  the  United  States  at  large, 


and  the  marvelous  facts  of  our  country's 
development,  than  did  many  of  the  social 
luminaries  who  participated  in  that  elabo- 
rate ceremony. 


BESIDE  THE  WINTER  SEA. 


As  one  who  sleeps,  and  hears  across  his  dream 

The  cry  of  battles  ended  long  ago. 

Inland  I  hear  the  calling  of  the  sea. 

I  hear  its  hollow  voices,  though  between 

My  wind  worn  dwelling  and  thy  wave  worn  strand 

How  many  miles,  how  many  mountains  are ! 

And  thou  beside  the  winter  sea  alone 

Art  walking  with  thy  cloak  about  thy  face. 

Bleak,  bleak  the  tide,  and  evening  coming  on; 

And  gray  the  pale,  pale  light  that  wans  thy  face. 

Solenmly  breaks  the  long  wave  at  thy  feet; 

And  sullenly  in  patches  clings  the  snow 

Upon  the  low,  red  rocks  worn  round  with  years. 

I  see  thine  eyes,  I  see  their  grave  desire, 

Unsatisfied  and  lonely  as  the  sea's — 

Yet  how  unlike  the  wintry  sea's  regret ! 

For  could  my  feet  but  follow  thine,  my  hands 

But  reach  for  thy  warm  hands  beneath  thy  cloak, 

What  summer  joy  would  lighten  in  thy  face. 

What  sunshine  warm  thine  eyes,  and  thy  sad  mouth 

Laugh  to  a  dewy  rose  for  my  delight ! 

Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. ^\^ 
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THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  WASHINGTONS. 

An  unknown  spot  that  should  be  famous — The  little  English  village  that  was  the  home 

of  George  Washington's  ancestors,  and  from  which  his  great  grandfather 

emigrated  to  Virginia. 


"  npHE  cradle  of  the  Washingtons?  Only 
X  two  hours'  journey  from  London  ? 
Impossible ! " 

**  Are  you  certain?  Why,  we  never  even 
heard  of  it !  " 

'*Very  likely,  gentlemen.  You're  not 
the  only  American  tourists  who  have  told 
me  the  same  story.  Indeed,  the  majority 
of  your  countrymen  display  a  singular  lack 
of  knowledge  respecting  the  origin  and  an- 
cestry of  the  '  father  *  of  your  great  repub- 
lic. I  am  vain  enough  to  think  that  this 
humble  effort  at  enlightenment  will  for 
that  very  reason  prove  interesting  reading 
to  thousands  of  patriotic  Americans.  It 
may  also  help  to  elevate  a  comparatively- 
neglected  '  shrine  '  from  its  present  position 
of  obscurity  to  a  premier  place  in  the  long 
list  of  English  sights  which  Americans  are 
wont  to  '  do '  when  visiting  the  home  of 
their  forefathers. ' ' 

The  above  conversation  took  place,  one 
day  last  autumn,  in  the  smoking  room  of 


the  Hotel  Victoria  in  London,  whither  I 
had  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  "  sounding  ** 
a  few  of  my  American  friends  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article.  The  evident  interest 
manifested  by  the  small  circle  of  representa- 
tive Americans  more  than  justified  the 
judgment  which  prompted  its  conception. 
I  can  only  hope  that  my  readers  will  in- 
dorse that  opinion. 

The  distance  from  Euston  station  to  the 
town  of  Northampton,  by  rail,  is  sixty  six 
miles.  At  Northampton  a  branch  line  di- 
verges to  Althorp,  half  a  dozen  miles  further. 
The  whole  distance,  including  stoppage  for 
transference  at  Northampton,  is  covered 
within  two  hours.  The  return  fare,  avail- 
able for  a  month,  is  about  five  dollars,  first 
class,  or  three  dollars  and  a  half,  second 
class.  From  Althorp  to  the  villages  of 
Great  and  Little  Brington — the  ancient 
home  of  the  Washingtons — is  but  a  little 
more  than  a  mile.  Two  glorious  drives, 
through  picturesque  rural  scenery,  lead  to 


Althorp  House,  the  Residence  of  Earl  Spencer. 
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the  latter  hamlet.  One  of  them — which 
may  be  preferred  for  the  jommey  from  the 
railroad — passes  through  Althorp  Park,  the 
country  seat  of  the  Spencers,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  and  finest  natural  parks  in  England. 
In  the  center  of  the  park,  which  includes 
about  five  hundred   acres    of    the    estate, 


The  Rev.  Henry  holmes  Stewart, 
The  Praacat  R«ator  of  BriagtOD. 

stands  Althorp  House,  the  historic  home  of 
Earl  Spencer,  whose  family,  for  generations 
past,  has  figured  more  or  less  conspicuously 
in  England's  annals.  Until  quite  recently 
Althorp  House  could  boast  one  of  the  finest 
private  libraries  in  the  world,  three  libra- 
rians having  charge  of  thirty  three  thousand 
volumes,  almost  all  of  them  rare  and  costly, 
distributed  in  five  suites  of  apartments. 
The  collection  was,  however,  disposed  of 
by  the  present  earl  a  year  or  so  ago;  but  the 
large  picture  gallery,  containing  a  valuable 
assemblage  of  portraits,  still  remains.  The 
mansion  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Spencer  family  in  1513  ;  it  was  restored  by 
the  second  baron  in  1688,  and  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  its  present  owner. 

In  many  instances  the  old  parish  records 
bear  witness  to  the  firm  friendship  which 
existed  between  the  Spencer  family  and 
that  of  the  Washingtons ;  and  within  the 
old  mansion  itself — carefully  treasured  and 
guarded — are  to  be  seen  numerous  memen- 
tos of  the  stanch  love  which  Uiiited  the 
two  families  in  generations  long  gone  by. 

From  Althorp  House  to  the  village  of 
Little  Brington  is  about  a  ten  minutes* 
drive.  Leaving  the  mansion,  which  stands 
on  low  ground  to  the  right  of  the  main 


carriage  drive,  you  shortly  emerge  from  the 
inner  park  gates,  and  traverse  a  long  avenue 
of  old  and  stately  elms,  bordered  on  either 
side  by  undulating  pastures  and  thickly 
wooded  preserves,  until  you  reach  the  outer 
gates  of  the  home  estate.  Immediately 
facing  these  gates  is  the  main  street  of  the 
village  of  Little  Brington,  containing  some 
twenty  or  thirty  old  fashioned  thatched 
houses,  with  here  and  there  an  unpreten- 
tious shop  and  the  usual  village  '* public" 
and  '*  smithy.'* 

The  picturesqueness  of  the  scene,  the 
all  pervading  calm  of  its  surroundings,  the 
truly  rural  simplicity  of  the  villagers,  and 
the  old  world  atmosphere  which  meets  you 
at  every  turn,  all  tend  to  impart  to  the 
traveler  fresh  from  the  din  and  turmoil  of 
a  modern  Babylon  a  feeling  closely  akin 
to  awe  and  reverence.  And  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  sentiment  is  an  appropriate 
one  ;  for  here  you  are  \4ewing  the  sur- 
roundings of  what  ought  to  lie,  to  all  pa- 
triotic Americans,  a  veritable  shrine.  You 
are  treading  the  ground  where  once  trod  the 
ancestors  of  the  chief  founder  of  the  Am- 
erican republic,  and  you  wnll  shortly  be 
standing  with  bared  head  before  tlie  tombs 
that  contain  the  bones  of  men  who  bore  his 
deservedly  honored  and  cherished  name. 

Arrived  at  the  further  end  of  the  villagje, 
j-ou  retrace  your  steps  until  you  again  face 
the  outer  gates  of  the  park.  Then,  turning 
sharply  to  the  right,  you  pass  the  small 
village  green,  in  the  center  of  which  stands 
the  old  village  pump,  as  it  has  stood  for  cen- 
turies past.  About  fifty  yards  further  on, 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  you  draw  rein  before 
an  old  but  well  preserved  building,  over 
the  doorway  of  which  is  a  large  white  stone, 
bearing  the  following  inscription 


TKIg  [Li[||)-fMilfKI 


This  is  "  Washington  House,'*  wherein  lived 
and  died  many  members  of  the  Washington 
family.  It  was  built  by  a  former  Lord 
Spencer,  in  1606,  for  his  friend  Lawrence 
Washington,  who  had  fallen  upon  bad 
times,  and  had  been  compelled  to  quit  Sul- 
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grave  Manor,  the  estate  he  had  inherited 
from  his  grandfather,  Lawrence  Washing- 
ton, Lord  Mayor  of  Northampton.  Apart 
from  the  evident  significance  of  the  in- 
scription over  the  doorway  of  the  house, 
there  are,  in  the  possession  of  the  Spencer 
family,  documents  which  show  that,  just 
about  this  time,  the  Washingtons  were  suf- 
fering from  a  succession  of  serious  reverses. 
From  the  date  of  its  erection,  in  1606, 
to  that  of  his  death,  in  161 6,  this  house  was 
occupied  by  Lawrence  Washington  and  his 
family  ;    and  subsequently,    from    1616    to 


Essex.  This  Lawrence  Washington  was 
the  fourth  son  of  the  former  Lawrence  and 
his  wife  Margaret  (Butler).  He  was  the 
father  of  the  two  Virginia  emigrants,  and 
the  great  g^eat  grandfather  of  the  great 
George  Washington. 

With  the  exception  of  the  old  stone  floor- 
ing, which  was  removed  some  five  years 
ago — the  front  windows  being  partially 
restored  at  about  the  same  time — both  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  building  pre- 
sent pretty  much  the  same  appearance  to- 
day as  when  it  was  first  constructed.      The 


St  Mary's  Church,  Bringtort,  in  Which  Some  of  Georg*  Washington's  Ancestors  Are  Buried. 


1622,  by  his  brother  Robert  and  his  wife. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Robert  Washing- 
ton, which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1622 — only  nine  days  after  that  of  her  hus- 
band— it  was  again  occupied  by  the  widow 
of  Lawrence  Washington,  the  original  ten- 
ant. Here  she  lived  with  a  portion  of  her 
family  until  1636,  when  she  went  away  to 
join  her  son,  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Washing- 
ton, M.A.,  at  that  time  rector  of  Purleigh, 


lower  apartments  are  all  spacious  and  com- 
paratively lofty,  disclosing  numerous  mas- 
sive oaken  beams,  which  act  as  supports  to 
the  many  small  rooms  overhead.  The 
large,  old  fashioned  fireplaces  still  remain, 
albeit  they  are  now  fitted  in  the  center 
with  early  specimens  of  the  modern  gyrate ; 
but  the  quaint  old  staircases  and  the  oaken 
flooring  and  paneling  of  the  upper  story  re- 
main intact.     At  the  present  time  the  house 


Note — Up  to  the  present  time  no  authentic  records  showing:  where  the  Rev.  Lawrence 
Washington  and  his  mother  died  and  were  buried,  have  been  discovered.  Personally,  I  have  a 
theory,  I^sed  upon  certain  discoveries  I  made  in  Brington  Church  ( and  which  I  am  still  pursu- 
ing[),  that  they  both  returned  to  the  old  house  in  Little  Brington  about  1644 — or  shortly  after  the 
living  of  Purleigh,  in  Essex,  was  confiscated  from  the  Rev.  Lawrence.  Here,  I  believe,  they 
died  ;  and  I  further  believe  that  the  father  of  the  Virginia  emigrants  and  his  mother  are 
both  buried  in  the  same  grave  in  Brington  Church  with  Robert  Washington  and  his  wife 
Blizabeth. 
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IS  occupied  by  John  Redley  and  Robert 
Maule,  with  their  families.  They  are  both 
farm  laborers,  and  the  family  of  the  former 
have  lived  in  the  building  for  the  last 
thirty  eight  years.  Their  ignorance,  how- 
ever, concerning  the  history  of  their  own 
dwelling  and  its  former  occupants  is  simply 
astonishing.  They  have  merely  heard  that 
**  some  great  man  called  Washington  ** 
formerly  occupied  the  house,  and  that's 
about  all  they  know.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  this  remark  applies  to  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  both  Great  and  Little  Brington. 
From  Little  Brington  to  Great  Brington 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  drive.  Re- 
tracing yom*  steps  from  Washington  House 


to  the  park  gates,  and  keeping  straight 
ahead,  you  descend  a  somewhat  steep  hill. 
Then,  bearing  first  to  the  right  and  next  to 
the  left,  you  pass,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  of  Great  Brington,  and  to  the  right 
of  the  main  road,  the  rectory,  occupied 
since  1878  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Holmes 
Stewart,  M.A.,  the  present  rector  of  St. 
Mary's,  Brington.  To  Mr.  Stewart  I  am 
indebted  for  much  valuable  information 
and  assistance,  and  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  courtesy  shown  me  by  this 
gentleman  during  my  brief  sojourn  in  the 
neighborhood.  Like  his  predecessor,  the 
Rev.  John  Nassau  Simpkinson,  Mr.  Stewart 
evinces  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  matters 


JOHN  WASHINGTON, 
of  Warton,  Lancashire. 


Lawrence  Washington,  married  Anne,  Daughter  of  Robert 


The  Genealogical  Tree 

of 

George  Washir\gton. 


of  Northampton  and  Gray's 
Inn.  Grantee  of  Sulerave 
Bfanor.*  Mayor  of  North- 
ampton, 1533  and  1516.  Died 
Feb.  19,  1584 ;  buried  in  Sul- 
grave  Church. 


Pargiter.ofGretworth.  Died 
Oct.  6,  1564  ;  buried  in  Sul- 
grave  Church. 


Robert     Washington,  married  ( i )  Elizabeth,  Daughter  of 
of    Sulgrave.      Died    1610 ;  I  Robert  Light,  of   Radway, 

buried  with  his  father   in  Warwickshire. 

Sulgrave  Church.  (2)  Anne  Fisher,  of  Han- 

'  slop,  Bucks. 


Lawrence  Wash-  married  Margaret,  Daugh- 


INGTON,  of  Sul- 
grave and  Bring- 
ton. Died  Dec.  15, 
1616 ;  buried  in 
Brington  Church. 


ter  of  William  But- 
ler, of  Tees,  Sus- 
sex. Died  about 
1650 ;  probably 
buried  in  Brington 
Church. 


Robert    Wash-  married  Elizabeth, 
INGTON.       Died  Daughter  of  John 

March    10,    i6w ;  Chishull  of  More 

buried  in  Bring-  ^lall,  Essex.  Died 

ton  Church.  March    19,    1622  ; 

buried  in  Bring- 
ton Church. 


Rev.  Lawrence  Washington,  married  Amphillis  Roades.    Died  Jan. 
M.A.,   Fellow  of  Brasenose  Col-  16,  i6«;    buried  at  Tring,  Hert* 

lege,  Oxford.   Rector  of  Purleigh,  |  fordshire. 

Essex,  1632  to  164^.    Died  about  ' 

1650 ;  probably  buned  in  Brington 
Church. 


John      Washington,  married  Ann,  Daughter  of  Nathaniel 


Born  at  Tring,   1634.    Emi 
grated  to  Virginia,  1657. 


Pope  (Second  Wift.) 


Lawrence  Washington. 
Emigrated  to  Virginia  with 
his  brother  John. 


Lawrence  Washington,  married  Mildred  Warner. 
Died  1697. 

I 
Augustine  Washington,  married  (i)  Jane,  Da  ugh  ter  of  Caleb 
Died  April  12,  1743.  1  Butler. 

I  (2)  Mary  Ball. 


George  Washington,  Eld- 
est Son  by  Second  Wife.  Bom 
Feb.   II,  1732.     Died  Dec.  14, 

1799- 


*  SulgTa\*e  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Brington.    The  ravages  of  time  and  the  sacrilegious  hand4)f  some  unknown 
thic£  have  played  sad  havoc  with  the  tomb  of  Lawrence  W'ashingrton.  l'  r^r-».r 
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pertaining  to  the  Washington  family  his- 
tory, and  is  possessed  of  a  fund  of  infonua- 
tion  on  the  subject.  He  is  always  reaily 
and  willing  to  afford  facilities  for  observa- 
tion and  research,  and  will  gladly 
welcome  the  advent  of  American 
pilgrims  to  Brington. 

The  main  street  of  the  village 
is  but  a  few  yards  from  the  rec- 
tory. Turning  to  the  left,  you 
ascend  a  fairly  steep  hill,  until 
on  the  left  hand  side  you  reach 
the  "Fox  and  Hounds,"  an  old 
English  inn  where  '*  good  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  beast " 
has  been  provided  for  genera- 
tions past.  Passing  under  an 
ancient  archway,  you  enter  the 
courtyard  of  the  inn  and,  alight- 
ing, hand  over  your  horse  and 
conveyance  to  the  care  of  the 
hostler — ^a  jolly  ancient,  horsy  of  air  and 
dress,  who,  after  cheerily  reminding  you 
that  '*  it's  a  fine  day,  maister,**  will,  without 
asking,  inform  you  that  he  learned  his  busi- 
ness as  a  boy,  and  will  further  regale  you 
with  memories  of  the  grand  old  coaching 
days,  when  "times  was  very  different  to 
what  they  is  now,  zur."  He  will  generally 
finish  up  with  a  "  gentle  hint  '*  to  the  effect 
that  a  pint  of  ale  will  insure  a  little  extra 
attention  to  your  horse — and  it  does. 

Entering  the  inn,  you  will  be  welcomed 
in  such  good  old  fashioned  style  thai  you 
will  at  once  vote  the  invitation  to  ' '  make 
yourself  at  home'*  altogether  superfluous. 
Whether  you  have  come  to  stay  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  weeks,  you  will  be  treated 
equally  well.  Scrupulous  cleanliness, 
plain  yet  well  cooked  food,  with  perfect 
attention  and  civility,  at  an  uncommonly 
moderate  cost,  you  will  certainly  find  ;  and, 
besides  the  exceptional  inducements  which 
the  locality  offers  for  American  visitors, 
there  are  few  spots  in  the  "  Old  Country  " 
that  can  boast  more  historical  attractions 
or  more  picturesque  surroundings  than  the 
county  of  Northamptonshire.  It  is  the 
cradle  of  the  well  nigh  defunct  English  art 
of  lace  making,  as  well  as  the  center  of  the 
modern  boot  and  shoe  industry  ;  it  is  the 
country  of  the  famous  Pytchley  foxhounds, 
the  paradise  of  the  huntsman,  the  "war- 
ren" of  the  artist,  and  the  "rookery"  of 
the  novelist. 

Within  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  inn  is 
the  old  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  A  few  yards  up  the  hill  you  turn 
sharply  to  the   right,  the  street  from  this 


iff  ■  Sv  J5  ti  t '  t^QV  *>  wnQ  -y^  iss  v  t  ^ 


*  The  above  inscription  is  hidden  from 
immediately  above  the  tomb.     The  pews  are, 


Inscription  on  the  Tomb   of   Lawrence    Washington,  Great 
Great  Great  Grandfather  of  George  Washington  * 

point  leading  straight  to  the  church,  which 
stands  on  the  highest  ground  of  the  village. 
On  either  side  the  houses,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  are  of  ancient  date  ;  but  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  appearance  of  the  build- 
ings presents  a  true  picture  of  neatness  and 
thrift,  and  the  well  kept  flower  gardens 
give  ample  evidence  of  the  comfort  and 
contentment  of  the  inhabitants. 

Facing  the  church  is  the  village  green. 
Beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  the  old 
and  stately  elnj  which  occupies  the  center, 
there  stands  an  ancient  preaching  cross, 
erected  about"  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  This  historic  structure  is  fast 
crumbling  to  decay,  its  present  condition 
giving  but  slight  indication  of  the  beauty 
that  originally  characterized  these  few  re- 
maining monuments  of  the  dawn  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  church,  which  has  been  many 
times  restored,  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth 

view  by  the  two  pews  which  occupy  a  position 
however,  easily  removed. 
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centurj'' ;  but  tradition  htis  it  i  and  the 
character  of  the  foundations  supports  such 
tradition)  that  a  far  moni  ancient  leiupk 
formerly  occupied  the  siiu.  Tbe  ground 
on  which  the  church  stands  \&  inclosed 
by  a  comparatively 
modern  wall,  while 
in  the  burial  ground 
attached  are  many 
quaint  and  interest-  ^ 
ing  tombstones,  bear- 
ing almost  obliter- 
ated records  of  the 
dust  beneath.  Per- 
haps the  most  inter- 
esting of  these  is  a 
crumbling  monu- 
ment occupying  a 
recess  in  the  eastern 
outer  wall  of  the  edi- 
fice. It  was  discovered,  in  a  very  mutilated 
condition,  during  a  late  work  of  restoration, 
and  represents  the  recumbent  figure  of  a 
priest  or  bishop — probably  a  former  holder 
of  the  ancient  living. 

The  public  entrance  to  the  church  is 
through  an  old  porch  standing  close  by  ;  a 
wrought  iron  gate,  hinged  to  the  outer  sup- 
porting columns  of  the  porch,  barring  the 
way  to  the  immediate  entrance  through  an 
old  oaken  door  of  massive  proportions.  Upon 
entering  the  church  the  eye  involuntarily 


Washington  House,  Brington,  Northannptonthire — Built  in  1606  for  Lawrence  Washington. 


wanders  to  the  northern  end  of  the  building, 
where,  partitioned  off  from  the  chancel  by 
numerous  arches  filled  with  ancient  monu- 
ments and  effigies — the  whole  inclosed  by  a 
high  railing — stands  the  beautiful  mortuary 
chapel  of  the  Spencers.  In  the  large  vault 
beneath  are  the  coffins  of  the  Spencers  for 
generations  past ;  but  the  entrance  is  now 
sealed,  as  the  vault  is  full. 

The  pews,  though  composed  of  old,  worm 
eaten  material,  are  not  of  the  high  backed 
order  one  would  expect  to  meet  with  in  so 


The  Interior  of  Brington  Church. 
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old  a  church.  They  have  been  cut  down  at 
some  unrecorded  date.  To  the  left,  as  you 
enter,  the  most  interesting  object  to  be  seen 
is  the  old  baptismal  font,  which  has  done 
duty  ever  since  the  church  was  built. 

Hence  you  wend  your  way  along  the  cen- 
ter aisle  towards  the  altar,  until  your  atten- 
tion is  directed  towards  a  plain  brass  tablet 
embedded  in  an  old  and  foot  worn  stone 
slab  in  the  flooring  of  the  church.  Here 
you  may  read  the  following  inscription  : 


stone,  and  remarkably  well  preserved,  are 
to  be  seen  the  impaled  arms  of  the  Wash- 
ingtons  and  the  Butlers  ;  while  the  portion 
extending  beneath  the  adjoining  pew  bears 
the  exceedingly  interesting  record  and 
epitaph  reproduced  on  page  557. 

Although  the  old  parish  records  chron- 
icle the  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  buri- 
als of  other  members  of  the  Washington 
family,  I  have,  up  to  the  present,  failed  to 
discover    any  further   *•  tracings*'    within 


GilgBg  ygl  i^7Eisis,s@  Y  isssog^epPiif^RtMmii^&vfi^f 

^ietowe  wNsmA^sBB  irixiof  cdps  p@r  D^WTMafiis 

4  T)/"®i?  Miiacia  ii(^sg.A*AiJi!?o  y  b®©v ©s-^obert 

WA?i3.o^e'if®iyeBAnp»DogR  ilati  BavfBA^©  ?Ee®^| 

Dl"*®pM^B(gKi  urat*  APTSR  •iriHisvyviDtovJ/yeo.v 

'i'@eB'ii'Hi&  i^  VMS?   iPARi^M 

This  Robert  Washington  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  grandfather  of  the  two 
Virginia  emigrants,  and  therefore  the  great 
great  great  granduncle  of  George  Washing- 
ton. A  little  below  this  plate  is  a  small 
brass  armorial  shield  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
large  stone  slab  in  which  these  brasses  are 
embedded,  there  is — ^barely  discernible — an- 
other inscription.  It  is  impossible  to  deci- 
pher its  exact  wording;  but,  after  a  pro- 
longed and  minute  inspection,  I  discovered 
''tracings**  sufficient,  at  least,  to  warrant 
the  presumption  embodied  in  a  foregoing 
note  respecting  the  final  resting  place  of  the 
Rev.  Lawrence  Washington  and  his  mother. 

Proceeding  along  the  nave,  you  turn  into 
the  chancel,  where  the  pews,  which  extend 
on  either  side  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
altar  railing,  run  at  right  angles  to  those 
contained  in  the  body  of  the  church.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  aislet^  giving  access  to  the 
last  two  rows  of  pews,  and  close  to  the  rail- 
ings which  divide  the  mortuary  chapel  from 
the  chancel,  you  will  notice,  embedded  in 
the  stone  flooring,  an  old  wooden  shield 
made  out  of  two  pieces  of  oak  united  by 
means  of  three  roughly  wrought  iron  bands. 
This  old  and  somewhat  unsightly  specimen 
of  rustic  carpentry  is  not  to  be  despised;  for 
it  had  protected  for  ages  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting clues  to  the  standing  of  the  Wash- 
ington ancestry.  Beneath  it — ^it  is  easily 
removed — cut  deeply  in  the   head  of  the 


the  church  itself.  Either  time  has  effaced 
the  inscriptions  on  the  old  stone  flooring  of 
the  building — as  is  the  case  in  many  other 
instances  ;  or  perhaps  only  one  or  other  of 
the  many  weather  worn  and  crumbling 
headstones  in  the  old  burial  ground  marks 
their  last  resting  place. 

The  homeward  journey  to  the  railroad 
terminus  at  Althorp  should  be  made  via  the 
old  highway.  Leaving  the  church  to  the 
right,  you  descend  a  steep  incline  and  tra- 
verse a  comparatively  straight  but  undulat- 
ing country  lane,  fringed  by  old  and  stately 
trees.  Stretched  on  either  side  are  pastiwes 
and  fields  of  waving  grain,  while  dotted  here 
and  there  are  picturesque,  old  fashioned 
farm  houses,  whose  thatched  roofs  and  lat- 
ticed windows  are  almost  hidden  from  view 
by  the  surrounding  trees.  High  and  well 
kept  hedges  line  the  road,  and  during  the 
summer  months  the  air  is  laden  with  the  per- 
fume of  the  honeysuckle  and  wild  rose.  As 
evening  closes,  the  nimble  rabbit  and  the 
fleet  footed  hare  dart  noiselessly  to  and  fro, 
while  the  vesper  song  of  the  blackbird,  the 
soft  notes  of  the  nightingale,  the  solemn 
hoot  of  the  owl,  and  the  changing  reflec- 
tions of  the  setting  sun,  combine  to  form  a 
perfect  picture  of  English  country  life.  Such 
is  the  impression  you  will  most  certainly 
find  implanted  on  your  mind  as  you  speed 
homeward  from  the  spot  that  may  truly  be 
termed  the  Cradle  of  the  Washingtons. 

Arthur  Branscombe. 
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A  PRIVATE  CHIVALRY.* 

By  Francis  Ly-nde. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  I  TO  IX. 

Brant,  a  good  fellow  gone  wrong,  turns  a  new 
leaf  when  a  mining  camp  tragedy  freca  him  from 
the  woman  who  is  responsible.  He  goes  to  Den- 
ver, meela  Dorothy  Lansford,  and  tries  to  save  her 
brother  from  the  evil  influence  of  James  Harding, 
the  brother  of  the  murdered  woman.  Brant  has 
evidence  that  will  hang  Harding,  and  so  compels 
him  to  take  young  Langford  home,  and  then  to 
leave  Denver.  Harding,  in  revenge,  tells  Will  Lang- 
ford  Brant's  history,  which  so  comes  to  Mrs.  Lang- 
ford,  and  procures  Brant's  banishment  from  the 
Langford  home.  Antrim,  -a  friend  of  Brant's,  is  in 
love  with  Isabel,  Dorothy's  sister,  who  will  not 
accept  him  because  she  is  devoted  to  art.  Antrim 
presses  bis  suit,  and  leaves  her,  determined  to  try 
once  more. 


TEN  days  after  Isabel's  latest  refusal  of 
him  in  the  Sunday  afternoon  talk  on 
the  veranda,  and  a  wed^  after  Brant's 
dismissal  by  Mrs.  Langford,  Antrim  took 
Isabel  to  the  opera,  meaning  to  have  his 
answer  once  for  all  before  he  slept.  An- 
other man  might  have  hesitated  to  preface 
his  coup  de  grdce  matrimonial  with  an  even- 
ing's amusement;  but  Antrim  was  wise  in 
his  generation,  and  he  knew  Isabel's  lean- 
ings well  enough  to  be  sure  that  no  other 
preliminary  would  add  more  to  his  chances 
of  success.  Moreover,  "La  Traviata,"  well 
sung,  is  a  treat  not  to  be  despised  even  by 
a  jaded  theater  goer;  and  Isabel  was  neither 
jaded  nor  lacking  in  the  artistic  sense  which 
finds  its  complement  in  good  music 
Wherefore  she  gave  a  little  sigh  of  regret 
when  the  curtain  went  down  on  the  last 
act,  and  stood  up  mechanically  in  her  place 
that  Antrim  might  adjust  her  wrap. 

"  Great ^ow,  wasn't  it?"  he  said,  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  strike  the  proper  note  of 
appreciation. 

She  did  not  answer;  and  when  they  came 
out  into  the  deserted  aisle  he  saw  the  rapt 
expression  on  her  face  and  resented  it. 

* '  Up  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  as  usual, 
aren't  you?  Did  you  happen  to  come 
down  far  enough  any  time  during  the  even- 
ing to  think  of  the  thing  as  a  play,  meant 
to  amuse  people  ?"  He  tried  to  say  it  jest- 
ingly, but  the  whetstone  of  sarcasm 
sharpened  the  words  in  spite  of  the  placable 
intention. 


**  Don't  tease  me,  please,  Harry — at  least, 
not  now,  while  I'm  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  the  aftermath.  I'll  talk  practical  things 
with  you  by  and  by,  but  not  now — ^it  would 
be  sacrilege." 

Ordinarily,  Antrim  would  have  laughed  ; 
as  it  was,  he  sulked  and  was  silent  while 
they  were  edging  their  way  out  through  the 
crowded  foyer  and  during  the  long  ride 
over  to  the  Highlands.  Before  they  had 
covered  the  short  distance  between  the 
street  car  line  and  the  house,  Isabel  began 
to  understand  that  something  was  amiss. 

"  You're  in  a  sweet  temper  tonight,  aren't 
you,  Harry?"  she  said. 

Antrim  helped  her  across  the  irrigating 
ditch  at  the  curb  and  said  nothing. 

'*  I  suppose  you're  just  aching  to  take  it 
out  on  somebody,"  she  went  on;  **  and  if 
that's  the  case,  you  may  begin  on  me — ^I'U 
give  you  leave." 

Antrim  held  his  peace,  fearing  to  open 
his  mouth  lest  trouble  should  come  of  it. 

'*  Why  don't  you  say  something?  You 
needn't  go  into  your  shell  like  a  dis- 
appointed turtle  just  because  I  wouldn't  let 
you  spoil  my  negative  of  the  opera  before  I 
could  get  it  developed." 

Still  no  reply. 

** What's  the  matter  with  you,  Harry? 
Have  you  lost  your  tongue?" 

*'No;  I've  been  waiting  till  you  could 
come  down  out  of  the  clouds — ^that's  all." 

**Well,  I've  arrived;  and  I'm  ready  to 
forgive  you  for  being  so  sulky — my— oh !  " 

They  had  reached  the  gate,  and  Antrioi 
tried  to  open  it.  The  latch  stuck,  and 
straightway  the  gate  fiew  across  the  side' 
walk,  bereft  of  its  hinges.  Isabel  laughed 
joyously,  and  the  little  explosion  served  to 
dear  the  moral  atmo^here. 

*'  Good  as  a  play,  isn't  it?  "  said  Antrim 
sheepishly,  trying  to  reestablish  the  wrecked 
gate. 

•'Ever  so  much  better,"  was  the  quick 
retort ;  ' '  it  was  positively  the  most  human 
thing  I  ever  saw  you  do.  You're  always  so 
self  contained  and  precise  that  you  put  a 
quick  tempered  mortal  to  shame." 


♦  Copyright,  1893,  hy  Francis  Lypde.—This  story  began  in  the  Decern i 
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**  Did  you  ever  da  anything-  a»  senseless 
as  this?" 

"Haven't  I?  Come  into  the  house  and 
I'll  show  you.'* 

He  followed  her  obediently,  and  stood  in 
&e  dark  hall  while  she  lighted  the  lamp  in 
the  sitting  room.  When  he  joined  her  she 
was  running  over  a  stack  of  canvases  stand- 
ing in  a  comer. 

**Do  you  see  that?"  she  asked,  pulling 
one  out  and  showing  it  to  him. 

It  was  a  sketchy  little  painting  of  Long's 
Peak,  and  it  was  punctured  with  number- 
less penknife  stabs. 

**  I  did  that  one  day  when  I  was  savage," 
she  said;  "just  as  you  were  when  you 
smashed  the  gate.  You  don't  know  how 
much  good  it  does  me  to  be  sure  that  I 
haven't  a  monopoly  of  all  the  bad  temper 
in  the  world." 

Antrim  smiled.  "Don't  lose  any  sleep 
on  that  score,"  he  said;  "you've  lots  of 
good  company.  I've  been  having  a  tough 
time  of  it  all  day,  and  the  gate  business  was 
only  the  wind  up." 

"  Poor  old  martyr ! — and  I've  been  stick- 
ing pins  into  it  all  evening !  What's  been 
the  trouble?" 

"  Everything — and  nothing.  It's  just 
been  an  off  day  with  me  cdl  around ;  I've 
quarreled  with  everybody  I  could  reach, 
and  with  myself  between  times.  I  need  a 
balance  wheel  worse  than  anything,  Isabel, 
and  it's  for  you  to  say  if  I  shall  have  it." 

He  knelt  to  stir  the  smoldering  fire  in  the 
grate,  and  then  got  up  to  walk  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  it.  Isabel  sat  down  and 
shaded  her  eyes  from  the  light.  Levity 
was  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue,  but  she  felt 
that  his  mood  was  one  in  which  ridicule 
would  be  as  the  spark  to  gunpowder. 
Therefore  she  met  it  fairly  and  tried  to 
reason  witii  him. 

"Must  we  go  all  over  the  old  ground 
again,  Harry?  "  ste  began.  "  Can't  I  say 
something  new  and  fresh — something  that 
will  make  it  clear  to  3^u  that  the  worst 
possible  thing  that  could  happen  to  either 
of  us  would  be  this  that  you  have  set  your 
heart  upon  ?  " 

"You  might  try,"  he  ventured,  pausing 
in  front  of  the  mantel  to  adjust  a  picture 
that  was  out  of  plumb. 

Being  thus  adjured,  Isabel  found  that 
new  sayings  on  a  well  worn  subject  do 
not  always  come  for  the  asking,  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  promise  unfulfilled. 
"  It  would  only  be  dressing  the  old  things 
up  in  new  clothes,  if  I  did/*  she  contended, 
"  and  that  wouldn't  bring  us  to  any  better 
understanding." 


"It  i«i't  a  question  of  understandings; 
it's  your  ambition  against  my  love — against 
reason,  I  might  say.  I  don't  believe  you 
love  anybody  else ;  and  I — well,  I'd  be 
glad  enough  to  take  the  chances  of  winning 
later  on  what  you  say  you  can^t  give  me 
now.  That 's  the  whole  thing  in  a  sentence ; 
and  if  s  for  you  to  say  whether  I  shall  go 
away  tonight  happy  or  miserable." 

He  spoke  deliberately  and  with  the  air  of 
one  who  had  weighed  and  measured  the 
possibilities  of  success  or  fiailure.  Then  it 
was  that  Isabel  began  dimly  to  undemtand 
that  Harry  Antrim,  her  playmate,  had  some- 
how come  to  man's  estate  what  time  she 
had  been  calling  him  a  boy ;  and  while  she 
replied  out  of  an  honest  heart,  the  new  born 
conviction  helped  her  choose  her  words. 

"It  wouldn't  be  right,  Harry;  even  if 
you  are  willing  to  take  the  responsibility.  I 
tell  you  frankly  I  don't  seem  to  know  any- 
thing of  the  love  that  reaches  out  toward 
marriage — and  I'm  afraid  I  don't  want  to. 
I  value  my  friends — and  you  mbfe  than  any 
of  the  rest ;  but  I'd  turn  my  back  on  all  of 
them  if  that  would  bring  the  answer  to  the 
question  that  is  always  at  the  tip  end  of  my 
paint  brushes.  It's  unwomanly,  hard 
hearted — an3rthing  you  like  to  call  it — ^but 
it's  the  simple  truth.  You  don't  want  to 
marry  a  woman  who  feels  that  way, 
Harry.** 

He  ignored  tiie  argument  and  pressed  her 
to  give  him  his  answer. 

"  Which  is  it  to  be,  Isabel — ^yes  or  no?" 

She  parried  the  direct  demand,  not  be- 
cause there  was  any  present  uncertainty  in 
her  own  mind,  but  because  she  saw  that  in 
his  eyes  which  warned  her  to  deal  gently 
with  him. 

"I  say  you  wouldn't  want  to  marry  a 
woman  without  a  heart — a  loving,  home 
making  heart,  I  mean — and  that  is  what 
you'd  do  if  you  took  me.  I  have  my  own 
little  battle  to  fight,  and  I  must  fight  it 
alone,  Harry  ;  that  is  simple  justice  to  you, 
or  to  any  other  good  man  who  might  ask 
me  to  marry  him." 

Antrim  pounced  upon  the  suggested  al- 
ternative with  unreasoning  and  vindictive 
acerbity. 

"Any  other  man,  you  saj^ — who  is  the 
other  man,  Isabel?" 

The  steel  of  jealousy  struck  fire  at  once 
upon  the  flint  of  Isabel's  quick  temper,  and 
her  mood  changed  on  the  instant 

"You  intimated,  the  other  day,  that  it 
was  Mr.  Brant,"  she  said  malidoiKly. 

Antrim  shut  his  teeth  hard  to  keep  back 
the  bitter  sa3dngs  that  came  uppermost, 
and  when  he  could  trust  himself  to  speak 
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again  tried  to  make  her  deny  his  own  as- 
sertion. **  Just  tell  me  there  is  no  one  else, 
Isabel,  and  1*11  be  satisfied,"  he  pleaded; 
but  Isabel,  in  reality  caring  nothing  for 
Brant  and  much  for  Antrim,  yet  stubbornly 
refused  to  give  her  lover  even  this  small 
crumb  of  comfort. 

'*Then,  once  more,  Isabel — give  me  my 
answer;  is  it  to  be  yes  or  no?'.* 

'*  Oh,  can*t  you  see?  Can*t  you  under- 
stand that  it  must  be  no  ?** 

**  There  is  no  reservation,  no  little  twig 
of  hope  that  you  can  hold  out  to  me?** 

**  Not  as  I  hope  to  be  sincere,  Harry.** 

**  Not  if  I  should  wait  until  you  had  won 
or  lost  the  battle?** 

The  little  arrow  of  self  effacement  found 
its  mark,  and  Isabel  hesitated.  With  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  young  devotee  she  had 
striven  to  unsex  herself  in  the  singleness 
of  her  purpose ;  but  Antrim's  pleading 
stirred  the  woman  within  her,  and  in  that 
swift  moment  of  introspection  she  saw  how 
frail  was  th^  barrier  defending  her  ambition 
from  his  love.  Honesty,  pure  and  simple — 
the  shame  of  taking  so  much  where  she 
could  give  so  little — stepped  in  to  save  her. 

* '  Not  even  then ,  Harry,  *  *  she  said.  *  *  You 
deserve  the  full  cup,  and  I  couldn't  be  mean 
enough  to  offer  you  the  dregs.  If  I  fail  I 
shan't  be  worth  anybody *s  having;  and  if  I 
succeed — ah,  God  knows,  but  I*m  afraid  I 
shall  be  still  less  lovable  then  than  now.** 

"  As  you  will,*'  he  said,  and  held  out  his 
hand.  **  Let  us  say  good  by  and  have  it 
over  with." 

She  put  her  hand  in  his  willingly,  and 
the  tears  came  in  her  eyes  when  she  saw 
and  felt  the  depth  of  his  trouble. 

**  It  mustn't  be  good  by,  Harry;  I  can't 
afford  to  lose  you  as  a  friend — as  a — ^a 
brother.** 

He  smiled  down  upon  her  at  this.  "  It's 
hard  not  to  be  hackneyed,  isn't  it,  little 
girl  ?  But  I  meant  it;  it  must  be  good  by, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  couldn't  go  on 
as  we've  been  going  on  all  these  years;  I 
should  go  mad  some  day  when  the  right 
man  turned  up,  and  do  that  which  would 
make  you  hate  me — no,  I  shouldn't  ** — the 
denial  came  quickly  in  response  to  the  dis- 
tress that  crept  into  her  eyes — *  *  but  I  should 
be  sore  and  miserable,  and  you  wouldn't 
want  that.** 

She  shook  her  head,  and  he  stood  irre- 
solute for  a  moment.  Then  he  said, 
**  Won*t  you  kiss  me,  Isabel  ?  You  haven *t, 
you  Vnow,  since  we  used  to  play  *  King 
William  *  in  the  old,  old  days.** 

She  withdrew  her  hand  quickly.  **  You 
mustn't  ask  that  now;  it  wouldn't  be  right.'* 


How  was  he  to  know  that  he  stood  at  last 
upon  the  very  threshold  of  her  heart — that 
he  had  but  to  take  her  in  his  arms  to  possess 
her?  Not  by  anything  she  said  or  did, 
truly  ;  and  yet  at  that  moment  her  love  for 
him  sprang  into  being,  filling  her  with  joy 
unspeakable,  and  promising  thenceforth  to 
dominate  every  thought  and  act  of  her  life. 
But  her  lover  knew  it  not,  and  he  groped 
his  way  toward  the  door  with  the  vertigo  of 
failure  blinding  him.  On  the  threshold  he 
stopped  for  a  moment,  and  looked  back  at 
her  as  she  stood  under  the  light  of  the  high 
banquet  lamp. 

In  the  little  pause  the  picture  and  its  set- 
ting— ^the  fair  young  girl  surrounded  by 
the  comfortable  plenishings  of  the  home- 
like room  he  knew  so  well — brought  back  a 
swelling  wave  of  recollection  that  went 
nigh  to  submerging  him.  There  was  the 
piano  where  he  had  so  often  stood  beside 
her,  turning  the  leaves  of  her  music  while 
she  played  for  him.  In  the  comer,  where 
the  cross  light  from  the  windows  could  be 
shaded  and  controlled  from  her  chair,  stood 
her  easel — the  work  bench  before  which  she 
had  spent  so  many  patient  hours.  On  the 
wall  opposite,  hanging  just  where  she  could 
see  it  while  she  worked,  was  the  little  Ved- 
der — his  one  valuable  gift ;  and  beside  the 
fire,  which  was  now  burning  brightly,  stood 
the  easy  chair  which  had  come  to  be  called 
his,  so  often  had  he  sat  in  it.  Some  such 
backg^und  he  had  always  imagined  for  his 
own  home — ^the  home  Isabel  was  to  make 
for  him  ;  and  now  that  could  never  be.  She 
who  was  standing  beneath  the  spreading 
shade  of  the  great  lamp,  gazing  at  him 
through  eyes  which  were  even  now  shining 
with  tears,  had  said  it.  And  she  was  send- 
ing him  away  without  hope,  and  with  noth- 
ing but  the  remembrance  of  her  pity  to  fill 
the  place  she  had  made  for  herself  in  his 
life.  She  might  have  kissed  him  once,  he 
thought,  and  the  thought  spoke  before  he 
could  check  it. 

'*  It  couldn't  have  made  much  difference 
to  you,  Isabel — a  kiss  is  only  a  little  thing  ; 
and  yet  I  had  an  idea  that  if  you  gave  me 
one  the  remembrance  of  it  would  perhaps 
help  me  over  some  of  the  hard  places. 
That  was  all.** 

Her  eyes  met  his  when  he  began  to 
speak,  but  she  neither  saw  nor  heard  him 
when  he  went  away.  When  she  looked 
up  and  found  him  gone  she  ran  to  the  door 
to  call  him  back.  It  was  too  late.  The 
night  had  swallowed  him  up,  and  she  went 
back  to  the  sitting  room  to  bury  her  face  in 
the  soft  pillows  and  to  cry  bitterly — for 
what,  she  knejj^gi^^b^njr^vy^^^FC  worid 
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seemed  suddenly  to  have  fallen  out  of  its 
orbit. 

As  Brant  had  left  the  same  house  just  a 
week  earlier,  going  out  into  the  night  with 
the  settled  conviction  that  in  the  whole 
weary  round  of  the  world's  misery  there  was 
no  trouble  like  unto  his,  so  went  Antrim, 
stumbling  over  the  curb  at  the  crossing  and 
splashing  through  the  pools  made  by  the 
overflowing  irrigation  ditches  without  once 
realizing  the  discomfort.  It  was  very  fool- 
ish, doubtless ;  his  experience  was  only  a 
microscopic  bit  of  side  play  in  the  great 
human  comedy  ;  but  it  was  tragic  enough 
to  Antrim,  and  many  a  spoiled  life  answers 
to  promptings  no  less  trivial  than  those 
which  gather,  buzzard-like,  to  pick  the 
bones  of  a  starved  passion. 

Harboring  such  thoughts,  Antrim  tramped 
wearily  back  to  the  city,  seeing  none  of  the 
familiar  landmarks  until  some  one  spoke  to 
him  on  the  comer  of  Sixteenth  and  Lari- 
mer Streets.  It  was  Grotter,  the  division 
engineer;  and  he  linked  arms  with  the 
chief  clerk  and  caught  step. 

** Chilly  night,  isn't  it,  Harry? "  he  said, 
shouldering  his  companion  diagonally 
across  the  street  toward  a  stained  glass 
transparency  marking  the  entrance  to  a  sa- 
loon. *'  I  should  think  you'd  freeze  in  that 
light  overcoat  you've  got  on.  Let's  go  in 
here  and  have  a  nip  to  go  to  bed  on — what 
do  you  say?" 

Now  no  anchoret  of  the  Libyan  desert 
was  ever  less  a  tippler  than  was  Antrim  ; 
but  the  thought  of  his  great  disappointment 
came  and  grappled  with  him,  and  the  devil, 
to  whom  some  very  worthy  people  have 
agreed  to  give  a  personality,  tempted  him 
with  a  specious  promise  of  comfort.  So  he 
did  no  more  than  hang  upon  the  doorstep 
while  Grotter  persuaded  him. 

This  was  at  midnight ;  and  therein  was 
one  of  life's  little  ironies.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Isabel,  kneeling  at  her  bedside, 
was  trying,  with  innocent  cheeks  aflame,  to 
frame  the  first  halting  petition  for  her  ac- 
knowledged lover,  Antrim  was  entering  the 
saloon  with  the  engineer.  Five  minutes 
later  he  joined  Grotter  in  a  cup  of  some  in- 
sidious mixture  in  which  beaten  eggs  and 
liquid  fire  seemed  to  be  the  principal  in- 
gredients, sipping  it  slowly  while  he  lis- 
tened to  the  engineer's  stories  of  his  perils 
by  fire,  flood,  and  unruly  grade  laborers  in 
the  mountains. 

That  was  the  beginning.  In  the  end  the 
devil's  promise  was  kept,  after  a  fashion, 
inasmuch  as  Antrim  stumbled  up  the  steps 
of  his  boarding  house  some  two  hours  later 
in  a  frame  of  mind  which,  whatever  may 


have  been  its  lacks  or  its  havings,  was  at 
least  bullet  proof  on  the  side  of  sorrow. 

XI. 

In  her  own  way,  which  was  the  quietest 
and  least  obtrusive  of  ways,  Dorothy  was 
quite  as  intolerant  of  mysteries  as  was  her 
father ;  and  after  the  evening  when  Brant 
had  gone  forth  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  small  mysteries  seemed  to 
lie  in  wait  for  her  at  every  turn. 

They  began  with  Brand's  brief  visit  and 
abrupt  departure.  She  had  heard  his  voice 
in  the  hall,  and  the  rustle  of  skirts  on  the 
stairs  as  some  one — her  mother,  she  sup- 
posed— had  gone  down  to  meet  him.  Of 
what  took  place  in  the  parlor  she  knew  no- 
thing; but  a  few  minutes  later,  when  she  was 
on  her  way  down  to  join  them,  he  had 
stumbled  out  into  the  hall,  snatched  his  coat 
and  hat  from  the  rack,  and  left  the  house 
without  once  looking  behind  him.  So  much 
Dorothy  saw  from  her  post  on  the  stairs, 
and  she  also  saw  that  he  was  excited  and 
preoccupied,  and  that  his  face  was  the  face 
of  one  upon  whom  trouble  had  come 
suddenly. 

When  she  heard  the  gate  clang  behind 
him,  Dorothy  went  to  the  parlor  and  found 
it  empty;  whereupon  that  which  was  merely 
singular  became  unaccountable.  Was  it 
possible  that  he  had  taken  offense  at  being 
kept  waiting?  Dorothy  thought  not,  but 
when  the  days  passed  and  he  came  no  more 
she  grew  curious  and  asked  guarded  ques- 
tions of  her  mother.  She  received  ambigu- 
ous answers,  inasmuch  as  Mrs.  Langford, 
with  maternal  self  sufiiciency,  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  take  either  of  her  daughters 
into  her  confidence  in  Brant's  affair. 

So  Dorothy  wondered,  and  laid  innocent 
little  plans  to  entrap  her  father,  who  had 
also  grown  unaccountably  reticent.  When 
these  failed,  she  tried  Antrim,  with  no  better 
results.  No,  Brant  was  still  in  town;  didn't 
know  he  had  any  idea  of  leaving,  said  the 
chief  clerk  vaguely  ;  but  Dorothy's  query 
fell  upon  an  inauspicious  moment.  It  was 
the  evening  of  Antrim's  off  day,  and  the 
question  was  asked  while  he  was  waiting 
for  Isabel  to  finish  dressing  for  the  opera. 

After  this  failing  Dorothy  tried  Will,  and 
got  no  more  satisfaction  out  of  him  than  an 
affectionate  sister  usually  gets  in  an  attempt 
to  fathom  the  unplumbed  depths  of  a 
younger  brother's  churlishness.  She  ven- 
tured carefully,  knowing  Will's  peculiar- 
ities, but  she  was  quite  unprepared  for  his 
sudden  outburst  of  petulant  brutality. 

*'You  wonder  where  Mr.   Brant  is,  do 
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you?"  he  said,  mimickingiier;  **well,  you've 
no  bueiness  to  wonder— that^s  all  these  is 
about  that." 

*'  Why,  Will " 

**  You  needn't  try  to  wheedle  me  ;  I  don't 
know -where  he  is,  and,  what's  mare,  I  don't 
care,  as  long  as  he  keeps  away  from  here." 

*'But,  Will,  you  must  surely  have  some 
reason " 

**  Reason  enough,"  he  interrupted  rudely, 
**  and  that's  all  you'll  get  out  of  me  in  a 
thousand  years."  After  which  he  lighted 
a  fresh  cigarette,  and  rapidly  put  distance 
between  himaelf  and  the  possibility  of 
further  questioning. 

Knowing  nothing  of  Harding  or  his  story, 
Dorothy  set  her  brother's  anger  down  to  a 
natural  feeling  of  resentment  toward  a  com- 
parative stranger  who  had  interfered  with 
Will's  private  affairs.  None  the  leas,  the 
incident  added  its  quota  to  the  mystery 
involving  the  draftsman,  and  Dorothy's 
curiosity  and  concern  went  one  step  farther 
on  the  road  toward  anxiety. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  she  beg^n  to 
notice  a  rather  remajQcable  change  in  Isabel. 
Prom  being  the  most  outspoken  member 
of  the  family,  the  younger  sister  began  to 
develop  a  degree  of  reticence  which  was 
second  only  to  Will's  churlishness,  though 
Dorothy  fancied  it  was  sorrowful  rather 
than  sullen.  From  day  to  day  she  spent 
less  time  at  her  easel ;  and  twice  Dorothy 
had  come  upon  her  when  her  eyes  were  red 
with  weeping.  To  her  sister's  solicitous  in- 
quiries she  would  make  no  satisfactory 
answer.  When  the  situation  became  un- 
bearably strained,  Dorothy  went  to  her 
mother  again,  determined  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  things  if  persistence  would  serve 
her  purpose.  She  chose  her  time  craftily, 
going  to  Mrs.  Langford'sxoom  after  she  had 
retired,  so  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
retreat. 

**How  diould  I  know,  dear?"  was  the 
mother's  reply  to  her  first  question  about 
Isabel.  ' '  I  hadn't  noticed  anything  wrong 
with  her." 

"But  there  is  something  wrong,"  in- 
sisted Dorothy  ;  *'  she  hasn't  been  like  her- 
self for  days.  She  mopes,  she  doesn't 
paint,  and  twice  I've  caught  her  crying." 

Mrs.  Langford  answered  sympathetic- 
ally. "It's  another  of  the  unthinkable 
pictures,  I  suppose.  I  do  wish  the  child 
wouldn't  torment  herself  so  much  over  her 
work.  It's  all  well  enough  as  an  accom- 
plishment, but  she  needn't  make  a  martyr 
of  herself — Harry  is  quite  right  about  that." 
Having  a  very  considerable  reverence  for 
art,  Dorothy  was  not  so  sure  of  that ;  but 


she  left  the  point  uncontested,  and  asked 
a  question  suggested  by  the  mention  of 
Antrim's  name. 

**  You  don't  suppose  she's  quarreled  with 
Harry,  do  you?" 

**  It  is  qtiite  possible  ;  it's  a  way  they've 
had  ever  since  they  were  children." 

*'  Still  it  might  be  serious  this  time." 

'  *  No  fear  of  that, ' '  said  the  mother  easily. 
"Isabel  thinks  a  great  deal  mcMce  of  him 
than  she  has  ever  admitted ;  and  as  for 
Harry,  I  would  as  soon  think  of  the  world 
coming  to  an  end  as  of  his  giving  her  tip. " 

Dorothy  was  silenced  but  not  convinced. 
''That  was  one  thing  I  wanted  to  speak 
about,  mamma,"  she  said,  "but  there  are 
others.  I  want  to  know  what  has  come 
over  us  all  lately.  We  seem  to  be  groping 
about  in  the  dark,  trying  to  hide  things 
from  one  another.  What  is  the  mystery, 
and  why  can't  I  share  it  ?  " 

"  Mystery !  Nonsense,  diild,  there  is  no 
mystery !" 

*  *  Yes,  there  is, ' '  Dorothy  insi^ed.  *  *  First, 
Mr.  Brant  does  us  a  kindness  and  drops  us 
all  in  the  same  day  ;  and  when  I  wonder  at 
it,  yoxx  put  me  off,  and  father  goes  deaf,  and 
Will  gets  angry.  Then  I  ask  Harry  a  civil 
question  about  his  friend,  and  he  snaps  me 
up  only  a  little  less  savagdy  than  Will. 
Now  Isabel  has  turned  blue  and  won^t  talk, 
and  altogether  we  seem  to  be  changing  into 
a  family  of  freaks.  What  is  at  the  bottom  . 
of  it  all?  Why  doesn't  Mr.  Brant  come 
here  any  more  ?  " 

Mrs.  I/angford  smiled  meaningly.  "  Mr. 
Brant  probably  has  his  own  reasons  for  not 
coming,  and  they  are  doubtless  good  ones." 

"  What  makes  yon  say  that  ?  Do  yon 
know  what  they  are  ?  "  asked  Dm^hy,  de- 
termined not  to  be  put  off. 

It  was  a  point  blank  question,  but  the 
mother  evaded  it  skilfully.  "I?  What  a 
question  !  Mr.  Brant  is  not  likely  to  take 
me  into  his  confidence." 

For  a  moment  Dorothy  had  an  uncom- 
fortable conviction  that  she  had  been  mak- 
ing mountains  out  of  molehills,  and  in  that 
moment  she  retreated.  When  she  was 
alone,  however,  the  perplexities  assumed 
their  normal  proportions  again ;  and  it  was 
Isabel  who  finally  gave  her  a  clue  to  a 
startling  solution  of  the  m3rstery. 

The  sisters  occupied  adjoining  apartments 
connected  by  a  curtained  archway ;  and 
when  Dorothy  went  from  her  mother's 
room  to  her  own,  she  found  the  cnrtains 
dropped — a  thing  without  precedent,  and 
empha^ing  very  sharply  the  barrier  that 
Isabel  sought  to  rear  b^nr^een  herself  and 
the  other  members  of  the  family.  Dorothy 
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was  hurt,  but  she  was  too  truly  a  Longford 
to  take  the  risk  of  makinfir  unwelcome  ad- 
vances»  She  went  to  bed  with  eyelashes 
wet,  and  with  a  sore  spot  in  her  heart,  in 
which  the  aehe  was  rather  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  ostensible  wound.  Just  as  she 
was  falling  asleep  she  saw  the  curtains  part, 
and  Isabel  stole  into  the  room  to  kneel 
softly  at  the  bedside.  Dorothy  made  no 
sign  at  first,  but  when  her  sister  buried  her 
face  in  the  bedclothes  and  began  to  sob, 
sympathy  quickly  found  speech. 

*'  What  is  it,  Isabel  ?*'  she  asked,  with  an 
arm  aronnd  her  sister's  neck. 

**  Everything,'*  said  Isabel,  apparently  to 
the  counterpane. 

*  *  But  what,  dear  ?    Can't  you  trust  me  ?'  * 

Isabel  shook  her  head  to  the  first  ques- 
tion and  nodded  to  the  second.  Dorothy 
understood  and  pressed  the  point  gently. 

**Is  it  a  picture?  Won't  the  new  one 
find  itself?" 

**  It's  something  a  great  deal  worse  than 
those  unthinkable  pictures,"  said  Isabel 
dismally. 

*'  Then  it  must  be  bad;  tell  me  about  it, 
dear." 

**  I  can't;  there  isn't  anything  to  tell. 
He's  gone — I  sent  him  away  ;  and  he'll 
never  come  back,"  sobbed  Isabel,  with 
charming  inconsistency. 

Dorothy  permitted  herself  a  little  sigh  of 
relief.  Then  it  was  only  a  lovers'  quarrel 
between  Isabel  and  Harry — the  last  of  many, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more  serious  than  some 
of  the  others^  but  still  only  that.  The 
wound  would  heal  of  itself,  yet  ^e  made 
haste  to  pour  the  wine  and  oil  of  sympathy 
into  it. 

**  Don't  cry,  dear;  he'll  come  back,"  she 
prophesied  soothingly. 

Isabel  shook  her  head  vehemently.  **No, 
he  won't — not  the  man  that  I  sent  away. 
Harry,  the  good  natured,  obstinate  boy  that 
we  used  to  tease  and  make  fun  of,  might; 
but  this  grown  man  that  I  never  knew  till 
theother  day  is  quite  different.  He'll  never 
put  it  off  wkh  a  laugh  and  come  back  as  if 
notinng  had  happened;  I  know  he  won't." 

Thus  Isabel,  thinking  only  of  the  change 
wrought  in  her  lover  by  the  quick  shifting 
of  her  own  point  of  view;  and  Dorothy,  with 
the  chill  of  a  nameless  fear  benumbing  her, 
conld  only  repeat  her  pK>phecy. 

*'  He'll  come  back;  never  fear,  Bella." 

'*  I  wish  I  could  believe  it,  but  I  can't. 
Oh,  Dothy,  if  jwm  could  have  seen  his  face 
when  he  went  away  !  I  shall  never  forget 
how  he  looked — not  if  I  live  to  be  a  hun- 
dred years  old !" 

Dorothy  had  a  fleeting  vision  of  a  man 


hurrying  out  through  the  lower  hall  with  a 
look  of  desperate  trouble  in  his  eyes,  and 
in  a  flash  the  apparent  ambiguity  went  out 
of  Isabel's  speech.  It  was  her  sister,  and 
not  her  mother,  who  had  gone  down  to 
meet  Brant;  it  was  he,  and  not  Antrim, 
whom  Isabel  had  sent  away  and  for  whose 
loss  she  was  grieving. 

For  a  moment  the  pain  of  the  revelation 
was  sharp  enough  to  threaten  consciousness; 
then  a  wave  of  thankfulness  submerged  her 
when  she  remembered  that  her  secret  was 
yet  her  own.  Close  upon  the  heels  of  grati- 
tude came  a  great  wonder  that  she  could 
have  been  so  blind.  She  might  have  known 
from  the  first  that  it  was  Isabel.  It  was 
plain  enough  now.  His  gentle  deference 
to  Isabel's  moods;  his  helpful  criticism  of 
her  work;  his  evident  determination  to  give 
Antrim  the  precedence  which  was  his  by 
right,  leaving  Isabel  free  to  choose  between 
them.  All  these  things  pointed  to  but  one 
conclusion,  and  Dorothy  blushed  hotly  and 
was  thankful  for  the  darkness  of  the  room 
when  she  remembered  how  ready  she  had 
been  to  read  an  opposite  meaning  into  all 
of  his  sayings  and  doings. 

And  Isabel  ?  It  was  not  wonderful  that 
she  had  finally  given  Brant  that  for  which 
Harry  had  pleaded  in  vain.  It  was  .what 
always  happens  when  a  man  of  the  world 
and  a  stranger  is  pitted  against  a  playmate 
lover  who  could  never  outgrow  the  impres- 
sions made  by  the  crassness  of  youtii  and 
deepened  by  familiarity  and  constant  asso- 
ciation. So  thought  Dorothy  ;  and  even  in 
the*  freshness  of  her  own  trouble  she  could 
find  in  her  heart  no  secret  condemnation 
for  the  manner  of  her  sister's  choosing. 

Out  of  such  material,  and  on  the  founda- 
tion laid  by  a  misapprehension  that  a  word 
would  have  set  aright,  was  the  p3rramid  of 
conclusion  built  up  course  by  course  until 
it  lacked  only  the  ci4)stone  ;  and  this  Doro- 
thy found  in  the  answer  to  a  single  question. 

"When  did  this  happen,  Isabel?"  she 
asked. 

**The  last  time  he  was  here — years  ago, 
it  seems  to  me,  but  perhs^s  it  is  only 
months  or  weeks." 

The  answer  left  no  room  for  doubt  in 
Dorothy's  mind.  It  was  nearly  two  weeks 
since  Brant  had  stopped  coming ;  and  it 
was  only  a  few  days  since  Antrim  had  taken 
Isabel  to  the  theater.  Thereupon  Dorothy 
rose  heroically  to  her  opportunity,  put  her 
own  happiness  resolutely  aside,  and  became 
from  that  moment  her  sister's  loyal  and 
loving  ally. 

**  Don't  be  discouraged,  dear,"  she  said 
caressingly  ;  **  you  must  learn  to  wait  and 
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be  patient.  I  know  him — perhaps  better 
than  you  do— and  I  say  he'll  come  back. 
He*ll  never  take  no  for  an  answer  while 
you  and  he  live.** 

Isabel  got  up  and  felt  under  Dorothy's 
pillow  for  a  handkerchief.  **  You're  good 
and  comforting,  Dothy,"  she  said,  *'and 
I'm  happy  in  spite  of  my  misery."  She 
bent  to  leave  a  kiss  on  Dorothy's  cheek. 
**I'm  going  to  bed  now;  good  night — 
why,  how  hot  your  face  is !  " 

**How  cold  your  lips  are,  you  mean," 
said  Dorothy  playfully.  "  Go  to  bed,  dear, 
and  don't  worry  any  more  ;  you'll  make 
yourself  sick." 

And  when  her  sister  was  gone  she  lay 
very  still  with  closed  eyes  and  trembling 
lips,  and  so  fought  her  battle  to  the  bitter 
end ;  winning  finally  the  victory  called 
self  abnegation,  together  with  its  spoils — 
the  mask  of  cheerfulness  and  the  goodly 
robe  of  serenity. 

XII. 

When  Brant  awoke  on  the  morning  fol- 
lowing his  excommunication,  he  had  but 
one  thought,  and  that  pointed  to  flight. 
Whatever  he  might  be  able  to  do  with  his 
life  elsewhere,  it  was  very  evident  that  the 
Denver  experiment  was  a  pitiful  fsdlure,  he 
argued,  cursing  the  fatuous  assurance  that 
had  kept  him  from  going  farther  afield  in 
the  beginning.  Denver  was  merely  a  clear- 
ing house  for  the  mining  camps;  and, 
sooner  or  later,  his  story  would  have  found 
him  out,  lacking  help  from  Harding  or  any 
other  personal  enemy. 

**  Anybody  but  a  crazy  fool  would  have 
known  that  without  having  to  wait  for  an 
object  lesson,"  he  said  to  himself,  on  the 
way  down  town,  "but  of  course  I  had 
to  have  it  hammered  into  me  with  blows. 
Well,  I've  had  my  lesson,  and  I  suppose 
I'll  have  to  profit  by  it  and  move  on — not 
that  I  care  very  much  whether  I  do  or  not. 
I/cft  to  my  own  devices,  I'd  rather  be  a 
sheep  dog  than  a  wolf;  but  if  the  world  at 
large  hasn't  any  use  for  the  collie— confound 
the  world  at  large  !  If  I  hadn't  given  my 
word  to  Hobart,  I'd  go  back  and  join  the 
fighting  minority — that's  what  I'd  do.  As 
it  is,  I'll  run  for  it." 

So  he  said,  and  so  he  meant  to  do;  but  a 
small  thing  prevented.  Colonel  Bowran 
was  away,  and  Brant  was  not  unreasonable 
enough  to  desert  in  his  absence.  It  could 
make  no  great  difference,  he  thought;  the 
chief  engineer's  trips  were  usually  short, 
and  a  day  or  two  more  or  less  would  neither 
make  nor  mar  the  future.   Besides,  it  would 


help  him  in  his  next  venture  if  he  could 
show  that  he  had  left  the  C.  E.  &  W.  of 
his  own  accord  and  in  good  odor  with  his 
chief. 

So  ran  the  prognostication,  but  the  event 
went  awry,  as  it  is  prone  to  do.  For  three 
days  Brant  managed  so  to  bury  himself  in 
his  work  as  to  leave  little  thought  to  spare 
for  his  perplexities.  Then  he  had  a  note 
from  Colonel  Bowran,  saying  that  the  trip 
would  be  expended  a  week  or  more;  and  at 
the  same  time,  lacking  the  data  contained 
in  the  notebook  taken  by  the  chief  engineer, 
he  ran  out  of  work.  After  that  his  days 
were  empty,  and  his  nights,  wanting  the 
sedative  of  labor,  were  sleepless.  In  the 
first  idle  hour  he  began  to  brood  over  the 
peculiar  hardness  of  his  lot;  and  from  the 
moment  when  he  first  gave  place  to  the 
remorseless  devil  of  regret,  such  poor  for- 
getfulness  as  he  had  been  able  to  wring  out 
of  constant  employment  became  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  four  hours  he  was 
desperate;  and  on  the  second  day  of  enforced 
idleness  he  wrote  to  Hobart. 

**  The  devil  has  another  job  for  me,"  he 
said,  "  and  if  it  wasn't  for  my  promise  to 
you,  I'd  take  it.  Things  have  turned  out 
precisely  as  I  knew  they  would,  and  you're 
to  blame— first,  for  dragging  me  out  of  the 
pit  when  I  wasn't  worth  saving,  and  next 
for  sending  me  to  Denver  when  I  ought  to 
have  gone  to  Australia  or  Central  Africa. 
In  other  words,  my  sins  have  found  me  out, 
and  that  in  a  way  to  send  a  better  man 
than  I  ever  hope  to  be  straight  to  perdition. 
I  don't  know  that  you  care  to  hear  the 
story,  but  I  do  know  that  I  shall  go  mad  if 
I  don't  tell  it  to  some  one;  and  if  it  bores 
you,  just  remember  what  I  say — ^that  you're 
to  blame. 

"  Before  I  begin,  I'll  tell  you  it's  about  a 
woman,  so  you  can  swear  yourself  peaceful 
before  you  come  to  the  details.  I  met  her 
on  the  train  the  day  after  I  shook  hands 
with  you  on  Jack  Mountain.  Nothing  came 
of  that,  except  that  1  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  gulf  separating  a  good  woman  from  a 
bad  man  ;  but  later,  after  I  had  begun  to 
venture  on  an  occasional  look  ahead  to  the 
things  that  might  be,  we  met  again,  this 
time  in  her  own  home. 

"  That  was  two  months  ago.  Up  to  last 
Wednesday,  everjrthing  went  as  it  should. 
The  father  liked  me,  the  mother  tolerated 
me,  and  the  girl — well,  let  that  pass;  I  was 
welcome  enough,  and  sufficient  unto  the 
day  was  the  good  thereof.  Of  course,  I  was 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise;  walking  daily 
over  a  mine  that  any  spark  might  explode. 
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I  knew  that,  and  yet  I  was  happy  till  last 
Wednesday.  That  was  when  the  mine  was 
fired. 

**  It  came  about  in  the  most  natural  way, 
but  the  story's  too  long  to  write  out,  and  I 
don't  mean  to  weary  you.  It's  enough  to 
say  that  the  mother  found  me  out.  I  know 
who  gave  me  away  ;  and  when  I  meet  that 
man,  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  if  I  don't 
send  him  where  he  belongs,  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

•'  I  suppose  you  want  to  know  what  I'm 
going  to  do  next.  I  don't  know.  The  day 
after  the  thing  happened  I  meant  to  run  for 
it ;  but  the  chief  was  away,  and  I  couldn't 
very  well  shut  up  tlie  office  and  walk  out. 
Then  I  got  to  thinking  about  it,  and  since 
then  the  mill  has  ground  until  I  don't  know 
what  I  want  to  do.  Sometimes  I'm  tempted 
to  throw  the  whole  thing  overboard  and  go 
back  to  the  hog  wallow.  It's  about  all  I'm 
fit  for,  and  nobody  cares — unless  you  do. 

**  For  heaven's  sake  write  me  a  letter  and 
brace  me  up  a  little  if  you  can ;  I  never 
needed  it  worse.  The  chief  is  still  away ; 
I  can't  do  another  stroke  of  work  till  he 
comes  back;  and  I  don't  know  a  soul  here 
that  I  can  talk  to.  Consequently,  I'm  going 
mad  by  inches.  I  suppose  you'll  take  it 
for  granted  that  I  love  the  girl,  though  I 
believe  I  haven't  said  so  in  so  many  words. 
I  do ;  and  that's  what  racks  me.  If  I  go 
away,  I  give  her  up  for  good  and  all.  If  I 
stay,  I  can't  get  her.  If  I  go  to  the  devil 
again  —  but  we  won't  discuss  that  now. 
Write  and  hold  me  to  my  word,  Ned,  if  you 
love  me." 

This  letter  was  mailed  on  Wednesday, 
and,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  Brant 
should  have  iiad  his  answer  on  Saturday. 
This  he  knew,  and  set  himself  down  to  wear 
out  the  interval  as  best  he  might,  doing 
nothing  more  irrational  than  the  spending 
of  two  of  the  evenings  wandering  aimlessly 
in  North  Denver  in  the  vag^ue  hope  of  see- 
ing Dorothy  at  a  distance.  Nothing  came 
of  that;  and  when  Saturday  passed  without 
bringing  the  expected  answer  from  Hobart, 
impatience  slipped  by  insensible  degrees 
into  recklessness. 

**He's  disgusted,  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
when  the  last  delivery  failed  to  bring  the 
letter.  **  I  don't  blame  him.  He  has  a 
right  to  be.  Good  Lord  !  I  wish  the  col- 
onel would  come  back  and  fire  me.  If  I 
have  to  sit  here  and  grill  through  many 
more  days  like  this,  I  shan't  be  responsible 
for  anything!" 

None  the  less,  when  six  o'clock  came,  he 
went  straight  to  Mrs.  Seeley's,  ate  his  sup- 
per, read  through  yet  another  evening,  and 


went  early  to  bed,  though  not  to  sleep.  On 
the  morrow  he  put  in  train  a  little  plan,  the 
details  of  which  had  helped  him  through 
the  wakeful  hours  of  the  night. 

It  was  this.  Dorothy  had  a  class  in  a 
Sunday  afternoon  mission  school ;  and  this 
Brant  knew,  and  the  place,  but  not  the 
hour.  Of  the  latter  ignorance  he  was  rather 
glad,  since  it  gave  him  an  excuse  to  haunt 
the  neighborhood  of  the  chapel  during  the 
better  part  of  the  day.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon he  was  rewarded  by  catching  a  glimpse 
of  her  as  she  went  in  ;  and  heartened  by 
this,  he  did  sentry  duty  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  until  at  length  the  school 
was  dismissed. 

She  came  out  among  the  last,  with  a 
group  of  children  around  her,  and  Brant's 
heart  went  warm  at  the  sight. 

**God  bless  her,"  he  said,  under  his 
breath  ;  **  what  a  sweet  little  mother  of  chil- 
dren she'll  be  in  some  man's  home !" 

Then  he  laid  hold  of  his  courage  and 
crossed  the  street  to  put  his  fate  to  the 
touch.  If  she  knew — ^if  her  mother  had 
told  her — her  greeting  would  show  it  forth, 
and  he  would  know  then  that  the  worst  had 
befallen  him. 

They  met  at  the  corner,  and  Dorothy 
looked  up  as  she  was  bidding  the  children 
good  by.  Brant  felt  sure  that  she  saw  him, 
and  though  there  was  no  sign  of  recognition 
in  her  eyes,  he  paused  and  lifted  his  hat. 
Then  she  bent  over  one  of  the  little  ones  as 
if  to  avoid-  him,  and  he  went  on  quickly, 
with  rage  and  shame  seething  in  his  heart, 
and  a  fell  demon  of  despair  whispering  at 
his  ear. 

That  night  he  went  to  his  room  as  usual, 
but  not  to  stay.  At  eight  o'clock  he  flung 
down  the  book  he  had  been  trying  to  read, 
slipped  the  revolver  that  had  once  been 
Harding's  into  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat, 
and  went  out.  Half  an  hour  later  he  was 
at  Draco's  bar,  and  Tom  Devemey  was  wel- 
coming him  with  rough  heartiness. 

**Well,  by  cripes!  Thought  yous'd  got 
lost  in  the  shuffle.     Been  over  the  range  ?' ' 

**  No,  I  haven't  been  out  of  town." 

*'  Took  blame  good  care  not  to  show  up  !" 
retorted  Devemey. 

"Did  I?"  rejoined  Brant  absently,  and 
then  he  remembered.  **  You  got  my  check 
for  the  hundred,  didn't  you?" 

**  Check  be  shot  I  Who's  say  in'  anything 
about  that?  What  I'm  kickin'  at  is  'cause 
you  didn't  show  up  an'  say  hello — savvy?" 

"I've  been  busy,"  said  Brant ;  then  the 
smell  of  the  liquor  got  into  his  nostrils,  and 
he  cut  himself  adrift  with  a  word.    "Let's 
have  a  drink  and  call  it  square,  Tom." 
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Deveniey  spun  a  glass  across  the  bar,  and 
reached  for  a  conical  bottle  in  tiie  cooler. 
^^  Dvinno  as  I  ought  to— yous  wouldn't  drink 
with  me  last  time.  What'll  it  be,  a  little  o' 
the  same?'* 

"Always,**  said  Brant;  **I  don't  mix." 
He  helped  himself  sparingly,  and  touched 
glasses  with  the  bartender. 

"Here's  how." 

"]U>oldn»atye." 

Brant  paid,  and  the  barkeeper  dipped  the 
glasses.  "  Goin*  to  play  marbles  awhile  ?" 
he  asked. 

Brant  glanced  back  at  the  tables,  and 
shook  his  head.  **  I  guess  not.  I'm  a 
little  off  tonight,  and  I'm  afraid  I'd  go  in  a 
hole  if  I  did." 

"I'll  stake  ye,"  said  Deverney. 

"  No,  thanks  ;  I  didn't  mean  that ;  I've 
got  money  enough." 

He  strolled  away  toward  the  faro  table, 
turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind.  He 
Imd  left  his  room  with  a  firm  determina- 
tion to  go  and  do  something  desperate — 
something  that  would  make  Dorothy's  heart 
ache  if  she  could  know  of  it ;  but  now  that 
he  was  on  the  brink  of  the  pool  the  stench 
of  it  sickened  him.  Calling  it  revenge,  the 
thing  seemed  very  paltry  and  despicable ; 
and  half  way  down  the  room  he  faced  about, 
and  but  for  the  drink  he  had  taken  would 
have  gone  home.  That  tipped  the  scale. 
The  liquor  was  bad,  and  Brant — at  his  worst 
the  most  temperate  of  men — ^had  neither 
touched  nor  tasted  since  turning  the  new 
leaf.  Therefore  he  wheeled  agcun,  and  went 
back  to  watch  the  game. 

After  that,  the  descent  was  easy.  A  dollar 
ventured  became  two,  the  two  four,  and  the 
four  eight.  Then  one  of  the  players  drew 
out,  and  Brant  sat  down  in  the  vacant  chair, 
lighted  a  fresh  cigar,  and  ordered  another 
drink.  It  was  what  he  used  to  do  in  the 
old  days  when  his  conscience  bit  him  ;  and 
now,  as  then,  the  intoxicant  htui  the  de- 
sired effect ;  it  slew  the  man  in  him  with- 
out unstringing  the  cool  and  steady  nerve 
of  the  gambler.  And,  since  he  cared  not 
whether  he  lost  or  won,  luck  was  with  him 
from  the  outset.  Play  as  he  might,  he 
could  not  lose  ;  and  when  he  left  the  table 
at  midnight,  Draco,  who  acted  as  his  own 
banker,  had  to  stop  the  game  and  go  to  his 
safe  for  more  money  before  he  could  de- 
clare the  dividend. 

"There's  your  ducats,"  be  said,  tossing 
a  roll  of  bills  across  the  table  ;  "  it's  an  open 
game,  an'  I  ain't  got  no  kick  comin' ;  all 
the  same,  I'm  willin'  to  see  you  pidl  out — 
this  here  outfit  ain't  no  gold  mine." 

Brant  unrolled  the  money,  twisted  it  into 


a  spill  and  handed  it  back.  "  Keep  it,  if 
you  like;  I  haven't  any  particular  use  for  it." 

Draco  laughed.  "  Yes,  I  will,  an'  have  you 
moggin'  back  here  with  a  gitn  when  you're 
sob — ^when  you've  had  time  to  think  about 
it  ?  Not  much,  Mary  Ann !  I  hain't  got 
no  time  to  open  up  a  shoottn'  gall'ry  an' 
play  bow  an'  arrow  with  you,  George." 

Brant  stuffed  the  money  into  his  pocket 
and  went  his  way.  As  he  was  going  out, 
Deverney  beckoned  him. 

"Heard  two  ducks  a-chinnin'  about  the 
way  yous  Mdn,"  he  said,  leaning  across  the 
bar  and  lowering  his  voice.  "  I  don't  know 
'em  from  Adam's  off  oz,  but  they  was  tough 
lookin'  cullies,  an'  maybe  they'll  be  layin* 
for  ye.    Are  ye  fiized  ?' ' 

Brant  nodded.  "  You  say  you  don't  know 
them?" 

"  No ;  never  saw  neither  one  of  'em  till  a 
few  nights  ago." 

"  Give  me  a  tip  and  perhaps  I  can  spot 
them." 

"One  of  'em's  tall  an'  a  sort  o'  lanky — 
about  like  the  Perfessor,  on'y  he's  got  a 
beard  like  a  billygoat  an'  red  hair.  T' 
other's  a  chunky  man  gone  thin ;  smooth 
face,  with  a  sort  o'  bilious  look,  an'  a 
wicked  eye  on  him." 

Brant  shook  his  head.  *■  *  I  don 't  remember 
them,"  he  said,  "but  I'll  watch  the  comers 
and  give  them  what  they're  after,  if  they 
show  up.  Thank  you  for  the  poiiiter,  Tom  ; 
good  night." 

He  went  out  with  the  feeling  that  he 
would  as  soon  end  the  bad  day  with  a  battle 
to  the  death  as  otherwise.  At  the  comer 
above  Draco's  he  saw  the  two  men  standing 
in  a  doorway  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  and  giving  heed  to  a  sudden  impulse 
of  recklessness,  went  straight  across  to 
them.  They  paid  no  attention  to  him,  not 
even  when  he  stopped  and  looked  them 
over  with  a  superdUous  stare ;  but  when 
he  went  on,  they  followed  leisurely  and  at  a 
considerable  distance.  Brant  knew  it,  but 
he  neither  loitered  nor  hastened.  If  they 
chose  to  overtake  him  he  would  know  what 
to  do.  If  they  did  not,  they  would  Hve 
longer,  that  was  all. 

In  his  scrutiny  he  had  passed  the  tall  man 
by  as  a  stranger,  but  the  face  of  the  other 
haunted  him.  There  was  something  exas- 
peratingly  familiar  about  it,  and  3ret  no 
feature  by  which  it  could  be  identified. 
Cornered  down,  the  puzzle  arranged  itself 
above  and  below  a  Hue  drawn  across  the 
man's  upper  lip.  The  prominent  nose,  h^li 
cheek  bones,  and  sunken  eyes  were  Kke 
those  of  some  one  he  had  seen  before  ;  .but 
the  hard  mouth,  with  the  lines  of  crusty 
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at  the  corners,  and  the  projecting  lower 
jaw,  seemed  not  to  belong  to  the  other 
features. 

"It's  a  freak— that's  what  it  is,"  mut- 
tered Brant,  when  he  had  reasoned  out  thus 
much  of  the  puzzle.  *'  That  fellow  has  the 
top  of  somebody  else's  head — somebody  I've 
known.    Wonder  how  he  got  it  ?" 

There  was  an  easy  answer  to  the  question, 
and  if  Brant  had  guessed  it  he  would  have 
been  careful  to  choose  the  well  lighted 
streets  on  his  way  up  town.  If  he  had 
chanced  to  remember  that  a  thick  curling 
beard,  unkempt  and  grizzled,  might  have 
masked  the  cruel  mouth  and  ugly  jaw,  he 
would  have  recognized  the  face,  though  he 
had  seen  it  but  once,  and  then  in  a  moment 
of  fierce  excitement.  And  if  he  had  re- 
flected further  that  a  beard  may  be  donned 
as  well  as  doffed,  and  that  the  wig  maker's 
art  still  flourishes,  he  would  have  realized 
that  out  of  a  very  respectable  collection  of 
enemies,  made  in  the  day  of  wrath,  none 
were  more  vindictive  or  desperate  than  the 
two  who  kept  him  in  sight  as  he  made  his 
way  back  to  Mrs.  Seeley's. 

They  closed  up  upon  him  when  he  reached 
the  gate,  and  he  drew  his  pistol  and  waited. 
The  few  hours  which  overlaid  his  meeting 
with  Dorothy  had  gone  far  toward  undoing 
the  good  work  of  the  preceding  months  of 
right  living.  The  old  habit  reasserted  itself 
irresistibly,  and  it  was  Plucky  George  of 
the  mining  camps,  rather  than  Colonel 
Bowran's  draftsman,  who  waited  the  com- 
ing of  the  two  men.  They  sheered  off  be- 
fore reaching  him,  and  crossed  the  street. 
Had  he  known  who  they  were  and  why 
they  had  followed  him,  their  shadows 
would  never  have  darkened  the  opposite 
sidewalk.  As  it  was,  he  dropped  the  pistol 
into  his  pocket,  and  went  in  with  a  sneer  at 
their  caution. 

*'  Two  to  one,  and  follow  a  man  a  mile  at 
midnight  without  coming  to  the  scratch ! 
I've  a  mind  to  go  over  and  call  their  bluff 
alone — I'd  do  it,  if  I  thought  they  had  any- 
thing wordi  taking." 

XIII. 

When  he  was  permitted  to  escape  after 
his  attempt  upon  Brant's  life  in  the  private 
room  at  Draco's,  James  Harding  tarried  in 
Denver  only  so  long  as  the  railway  time 
table  constrained  him.  Though  he  stood 
not  upon  the  order  of  going,  he  went  un- 
willingly and  with  wrath  in  his  heart ; 
adding  yet  another  tally  to  the  score  of  his 
heavy  account  against  the  man  who  had 
banished  him. 


Having  thoroughly  worn  out  his  welcome 
in  most  of  the  larger  camps,  he  went  first 
to  Silverette,  hoping  to  pick  a  Uving  out  of 
the  frequenters  of  Gaynard's.  In  this  he 
was  disappointed.  The  savor  of  his  evil 
deeds  had  gone  abroad  in  the  land  until 
even  the  gates  of  this  isolated  outpost  were 
closed  to  him,  and  he  was  met  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  town  with  an  ingent  invitation  to 
go  elsewhere.  Yielding  gracefully  to  the 
inevitable,  he  went  farther  and  fared  worse. 
At  Carbonado,  when  he  had  barely  gained 
a  foothold  and  succeeded  in  insinuating  him- 
self into  a  quiet  game  of  cards  with  a  party 
of  miners,  he  was  recognized,  dragged  into 
the  street,  and,  after  an  exceedingly  trying 
quarter  of  an  hour,  was  escorted  out  of  camp 
and  across  the  range  by  a  guard  of  honor 
with  cocked  rifles. 

Under  such  discouragements  he  chose  to 
face  the  ills  he  knew,  took  his  courage  in 
his  hand,  made  a  forced  march  to  the  near- 
est railway,  and  boarded  the  first  train  for 
Denver.  It  was  a  hazardous  thing  to  do. 
Brant  was  a  man  of  his  word,  and  Harding 
had  known  him  to  go  to  extremities  upon 
slighter  provocation.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Denver  was  a  considerable  city,  and 
their  ways  might  easily  lie  apart.  Besides, 
if  it  came  to  the  worst,  it  was  but  man  to 
man,  with  plenty  of  old  scores  to  nerve  the 
arm  of  the  victor. 

So  reasoning,  Harding  stepped  from  the 
train,  Argus  eyed,  and  with  his  hand  in  the 
pocket  of  his  ulster.  There  was  no  apparent 
occasion  for  the  caution,  and  he  reached 
his  lodging  house  without  mishap.  An 
hour  after  supper,  when  the  prowling  in- 
stinct got  the  better  of  prudence,  he  ven- 
tured out ;  and  in  a  den  some  xie^rees  lower 
in  the  scale  of  evil  tiian  Draco's,  met  a  man 
of  his  own  kidney  whom  he  had  once4mown 
in  the  camps. 

The  man  was  fresh  from  the  mountaine, 
and  had  lately  been  known  in  Taggett's 
Gulch.  He  dnmk  mth  Harding,  and  when 
his  tongue  was  a  little  loosened  by  the 
liquor,  grew  reminiscent.  Did  the  Pro- 
fessor recollect  the  mysterious  killing  of  a 
man  in  the  Gulch  a  year  or  so  back-— a  man 
named  Benton  or  Brinton?  Harding  had 
good  cause  to  remember  it,  and  he  went 
white  and  listened  with  a  thuggish  demon 
of  suffocation  waylaying  his  breath.  Cer- 
tainly, everybody  remembered ;  what  of  it? 
Nothing  much,  save  that  the  brother  of  the 
murdered  man  was  in  Colorado  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  finding  and  hanging 
the  murderer,  if  money  and  an  inflexible 
pturpose  might  contribute  to  that  end. 

That  was  the  gist  of  the  matter;  and 
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when  Harding  had  pumped  his  informant 
dry,  he  shook  the  man  off  and  went  out  to 
tramp  the  streets  until  he  had  fairly  taken 
the  measure  of  the  revived  danger.  Summed 
up,  it  came  to  this :  sooner  or  later  the 
avenger  of  blood  would  search  out  Brant, 
and  the  latter  would  clear  up  the  mystery 
and  give  Brinton*s  brother  the  proofs. 
Then  the  detective  machinery  would  be  set 
in  motion,  and  thereafter  the  murderer 
would  find  no  lurking  place  secret  enough 
to  hide  him. 

Clearly,  something  must  be  done,  and 
that  quickly.  Concealment  was  the  first 
necessity;  James  Harding  must  disappear  at 
once  and  effectually.  That  preliminary 
safely  gotten  over,  two  sharp  comers  re- 
mained to  be  turned  at  whatever  cost. 
The  criminating  evidence  must  be  secured 
and  destroyed;  and  Brant  must  be  silenced 
before  the  avenger  should  have  time  to  find 
and  question  him. 

The  disguise  was  a  simple  matter.  At 
one  time  in  his  somewhat  diversified  career 
Harding  had  been  a  supernumerary  in  a 
Leadville  variety  theater;  and  the  smooth 
shaven  man  who  paid  his  bill  at  the  Blake 
Street  lodging  house  at  ten  o'clock  that 
night  bore  small  resemblance  to  the  bearded 
and  rather  rustic  looking  person  who  en- 
gaged a  room  half  an  hour  later  at  a  similar 
establishment  in  West  Denver.  The  meta- 
morphosis completed,  Harding  put  it  imme- 
diately to  the  severest  test.  Going  out 
again  into  the  byways  he  sought  and  found 
the  man  from  Taggett's  Gulch.  Introduc- 
ing himself  as  a  bucolic  stranger  from  Iowa, 
he  persuaded  the  man  to  pilot  him  through 
the  mazes  of  the  Denver  under  world;  and 
when  he  had  met  and  talked  with  a  dozen 
men  who  knew  James  Harding  rather  better 
than  he  knew  himself ,  he  went  back  to  his 
loom  with  a  comforting  abatement  of  the 
lymptoms  of  atiaiigulation. 

Having  thus  provided  for  his  immediate 
safety,  the  professor  began  to  cast  about  for 
the  means  to  the  more  important  end. 
NigHt  after  night  he  haunted  the  gambling 
houses,  hoping  that  a  lucky  chance  might 
reveal  Brant*s  whereabouts;  but  inasmuch 
as  Brant  was  yet  walking  uprightly,  nothing 
came  of  this,  and  in  his  new  character 
Harding  could  not  ventureto  ask  questions. 
Twice  he  had  met  Will  Langford  and  gone 
unrecognized ;  and,  knowing  that  the  boy 
could  probably  give  him  the  information 
he  sought,  he  was  about  to  risk  an  inter- 
view in  his  proper  person  when  the  god  of 
evil  doers  brought  him  a  tool  exactly  fitted 
to  his  hand. 

It  was  on  the  Sunday  evening  of  Brant*s 


relapse.  Harding  had  been  making  his 
usual  round,  and  at  Draco*s  he  saw,  hang- 
ing about  the  entrance,  a  man  wliose  face 
he  recognized  despite  its  gauntness  and  the 
change  wrought  by  the  razor.  A  drink  or 
two  served  as  an  introduction;  and  a  few 
minutes  later  Harding  led  the  way  to  the 
card  room  in  the  rear,  on  the  pretext  of 
seeking  a  quiet  place  where  they  might 
drink  more  to  their  better  acquaintance. 
In  the  crowd  surrounding  the  faro  table  he 
passed  within  reach  of  Brant  without  know- 
ing it;  and  when  the  waiter  lighted  the  gas 
in  the  card  room,  and  left  them  with  a 
bottle  of  whisky  and  two  glasses  between 
them,  Harding  veered  suddenly  from  the  . 
subject  of  mines  and  mining,  upon  which 
the  talk  had  dwelt,  to  ask  a  somewhat  abrupt 
question. 

**  Reckon  you*d  take  your  oath  you  never 
seen  me  before,  wouldn't  you,  Gasset?** 
•   The  ex-miner  was  in  the  act  of  pouring 
himself  a  second  drink,   but  he  put  the 
bottle  down  and  pushed  back  his  chair. 

**  Who  the  blazes  are  you,  any  way?"  he 
demanded,  with  a  swift  side  glance  toward 
the  door. 

Harding  snatched  off  his  disguise  and 
leered  across  at  him.  '•  Does  that  help  you 
out  any?** 

Gasset  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  a  maledic- 
tion choking  him,  and  retreated  backward 
to  the  door  witli  his  hand  on  his  pistol. 

**Don*t  you  do  it,  Jim!**  he  gasped  ; 
**  don't,  I  say — I  nev'  meant  to  hurt  her; 
any  of  *em  *11  swear  to  that  !** 

Harding  struck  a  match  and  coolly  re- 
lighted his  cigar.  Gasset  stood  panting, 
watching  every  movement  of  the  alim 
fingers,  and  feeling  blindly  behind  him  for 
the  knob  of  the  door.  Whereat  Harding 
laughed  unpleasantly  and  pointed  to  the 
bottle. 

**  Better  chase  back  here  an*  get  some- 
thing to  stiffen  your  nerve,  Ike ;  yon 
couldn*t  hit  the  broad  side  of  a  bam,  just 
now.** 

Gasset  found  the  door  knob  finally,  and 
breathed  freer  when  the  door  opened  under 
his  hand.  **  Gimme  a  show  for  my  life, 
Jim,'*  he  begged,  edging  toward  the  open- 
ing. *'  *T  ain't  worth  much,  but  I  want  it 
fer  a  little  while  yet  !** 

Harding  laughed  again.  **  What*s  the 
matter  with  you  tonight,  Ike?  What*s  to 
hinder  you  from  getting  the  drop  on  me  if 
you  want  to?  Come  back  here  an*  finish 
your  drink." 

Having  more  than  once  set  his  life  over 
against  his  appetite  for  liquor,  Gasset  did 
it  once  again,  filling  the  glass  to  the  brim 
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and  swallowing  the  contents  at  a  gulp.  It 
steadied  him  a  little,  and  he  sat  down. 

**  Then  you  ain*t  out  a-gunnin*  fer  me?** 
he  asked. 

**  No ;  what  made  you  think  I  was  ?** 

Gasset  scratched  his  head  and  tilted  the 
bottle  again.  *'  I  dunno.  *  Pears  like  to  me 
if  anybody*d  killed  a  sister  of  mine,  I'd 
want  to  get  square.  An*  I  reckon  I 
wouldn't  split  no  hairs  about  his  bein* 
drunk  or  sober,  n*ryit  about  whether  *r  no 
he  went  fer  to  do  it  meanin*ly." 

Harding  ignored  the  implied  reproach, 
and  went  on  to  the  more  important  matter 
he  had  in  hand. 

**  Drop  that ;  it*s  enough  for  me  to  know 
that  you  was  try  in*  to  plug  George  Brant,*' 
he  said  coolly.  **Do  you  still  feel  that 
way?" 

Gasset  rose  unsteadily,  and  the  dull  eyes 
glowed  in  their  sockets.  *'Look  at  me 
now,  Jim,  an'  then  ric*lect  what  all  I  used 
to  be ;  you  know  what  that  was — not  ary 
man  in  the  camp  c*d  put  me  on  my  back, 
'less'n  I  was  drunk.  An*  now  look  at  me — 
•  a  pore  miser'ble,  broke  up  wreck,  jest  out'n 
the  horspital !  He  done  it — fill*  me  plum' 
full  o*  lead  w*en  I  was  too  crazy  drunk  to 
see  single,  that*s  what  he  done  !*' 

'*Then  I  reckon  you  wouldn't  kick  if 
you  had  a  chance  to  even  up  on  him?"  said 
Harding,  trying  to  hit  upon  a  plan  which 
would  enable  him  to  make  use  of  this  op- 
portune ally. 

**  Kick?  Say,  Jim  Harding,  I'm  a-hang- 
in*  on  to  what  little  scrap  o*  life  he  left  me 
fer  jest  nothin'  else;  y*  understand?" 

'*Good  ;  that's  business,"  said  Harding. 
**  Find  him  for  me  an'  I'll  help  you  square 
the  deal." 

"Find  him?"  echoed  Gasset.  **Why. 
good  Lord,  he's  right  out  yonder  at  the 
faro  table.  You  rubbed  up  ag'inst  him 
conrin'  in  here !" 

**  The  devil  you  say  I"  ejaculated  Hard- 
ing, hastily  resuming  the  wig  and  false 
beard.  **  He  mustn't  catch  on  to  me  or 
the  game's  up.  Pull  up  your  chair  an'  have 
another  drink,  an*  we'll  talk  this  thing 
over." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  two  conspirators  left 
the  private  room  and  made  their  way  singly 
through  the  crowd  to  meet  at  the  bar. 
Gasset  lingered  a  moment  at  Brant's  elbow, 
saw  the  winnings,  and  incautiously  spoke 
of  them  to  Harding  in  the  barkeeper's  hear- 
ing. Harding  shook  his  head  and  dragged 
his  companion  out  to  the  sidewalk. 

**  You  better  look  out  for  Devemey — the 
barkeep/'  he  said  ;  **he's  Brant's  friend. 
First  break  is  to  find  out  where  he  sleeps. 


Let's  go  over  to  the  other  comer  and  lay  for 
him  till  he  comes  out." 

XIV. 

Having  gone  so  far  astray  on  the  Sun- 
day, it  was  inevitable  that  Brant  should 
awake  repentant  and  remorseful  on  the 
Monday.  He  slept  late;  and  when  he  had 
breakfasted  leisurely  and  had  gone  down 
town  to  face  another  day  of  enforced  idle- 
ness in  the  office,  conscience  rose  up  and 
demanded  satisfaction. 

What  a  thrice  accursed  fool  he  had  made 
of  himself,  and  how  completely  he  had 
justified  Mrs.  Langford's  opinion  of  him  ! 
How  infinitely  unworthy  the  love  of  a  godd 
woman  he  was;  and  how  recklessly  he  had 
put  his  future  beyond  the  hope  of  redemp- 
tion. If  the  colonel  would  only  come  back 
and  leave  him  free  to  go  and  bury  himself 
in  some  out  of  the  way  corner  of  the  world 
— ^this  was  the  burden  of  each  fresh  outburst 
of  self  recrimination. 

So  much  by  way  of  remorse;  but  when  he 
thought  of  Dorothy,  something  like  a  dubi- 
ous measure  of  gratitude  was  mingled  there- 
with— a  certain  thankfulness  that  the  fatal 
trial  of  his  good  resolutions  had  come  be- 
fore he  had  had  the  opportunity  to  involve 
her  happiness. 

"Good  Lord!*'  he  groaned,  throwing 
himself  into  a  chair  and  flinging  his  half 
burned  cigar  out  of  the  window,  **  I  ought 
to  be  glad  that  I  found  myself  out  before  I 
had  time  to  pull  her  into  it  Why,  I'd  have 
married  her  out  of  hand  if  they'd  let  me  go 
on  and  she  would  have  taken  me — married 
an  angel,  and  I  with  a  whole  nest  of  devils 
asleep  in  my  brain  only  waiting  for  half  a 
chance  to  come  to  life !  God  help  me;  I'm 
worse  than  I  thought  I  was — infinitely 
worse.  Come  in  !" — ^this  last  to  some  one 
at  the  door. 

It  was  only  the  letter  carrier,  and  Brant 
took  the  letters  eagerly,  hoping  to  find  one 
from  Hobart.  He  was  disappointed,  but 
there  was  another  note  from  the  end  of 
track  on  the  Condorra  Extension,  saying 
that  the  return  of  the  chief  engineer  would 
be  delayed  yet  other  days.  Brant  read  the 
colonel's  scrawl,  and  what  vs-'AS  left  of  his 
patience  took  flight  in  an  explosion  of  bad 
language.  A  minute  ^ater  he  burst  into 
Antrim's  office. 

**  Where's  Mr.  Craig?"  he  asked. 

**  He's  gone  to  Ogden,"  said  Antrim, 
wondering  >rhat  had  happened  to  disturb 
the  serenity  of  the  self  contained  draftsman. 

**  The  mischief  he  has !  When  will  he 
be  back?" 
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**  Can't  say ;  the  last  of  the  week,  pro- 
bably." 

"  Oh,  the  devil !" 

Antrim  laughed.  **  What's  the  trouble 
with  you  this  morning,  George  ?  You  look 
as  if  you'd  had  a  bad  night.  Come  arotmd 
here  and  sit  down." 

Brant  let  himself  in  at  the  gate  and  drew 
up  a  chair.  **  Trouble  enough,  Harry,  and 
I  want  you  to  help  me  out.  You  have  full 
swing  here  when  the  old  man's  away,  don't 
you?" 

'*Why  —  yes,  after  a  fashion.  What's 
broken  loose?" 

Brant  looked  askance  at  the  stenographer, 
and  Antrim  rightly  interpreted  the  glance. 

"Oh,  John,"  he  said,  **  I  wish  you'd 
take  these  letters  down  and  put  diem  on 
Number  Three.  Hand  them  to  the  baggage- 
man yourself,  and  then  you'll  know  they've 
gone;"  and  when  the  door  closed  behind  the 
boy  he  turned  back  to  Brant.  **  Was  that 
what  you  wanted  ?" 

"Yes  ;  but  I  don't  know  that  it  was  neces- 
sary. There's  nothing  particularly  private 
about  what  I  wanted  to  say.  You  see,  it's 
this  way  :  Colonel  Bowran's  out  on  the  Ex- 
tension, and  Grotter's  with  him,  I  suppose. 
I'm  alone  here  in  the  office,  and  I've  got  to 
leave  town  suddenly.  What  I  want  you  to 
do  is  to  put  somebody  in  there  to  keep  house 
till  the  colonel  comes  back." 

The  chief  clerk  smiled.  "It  must  be 
something  serious,  George,  to  rattle  you 
that  way.  You're  a  good  enough  railix>ad 
man  to  know  that  my  department  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  yours,  except  to  ask  questions 
of  it.  And  that  reminds  me  ;  here's  a  let- 
ter from  the  general  manager  asking  for  a 
map  of  the  Denver  yards.  The  president 
is  coming  West  in  a  day  or  two,  and  there's 
a  plan  on  foot  for  extensions,  I  believe.  I 
don't  see  but  what  you'll  have  to  stay  and 
make  the  map." 

Now,  to  a  man  in  Brant's  peculiar  frame 
of  mind  employment  was  only  one  degree 
less  welcome  than  immediate  release;  and  he 
<uiught  at  the  suggestion  so  readily  that  An- 
trim was  puzzled. 

"Thovigrht  you  had  to  go  away,  whether 
or  no?"  he  aqid  curiously. 

"  Oh,  I  suppt>se  I  can  put  it  oflF,  if  I  have 
to,"  replied  Brant,  trying  to  hedge. 

"Which  is  another  way  of  telling  me  it's 
none  of  my  business,"  said  Antrim  good 
naturedly.  "  That's  all  right,  only,  if  you've 
struck  a  bone,  you  can  comfort  yourself 
with  the  idea  that  you've  got  lots  of  good 
company.  No  one  man  has  a  monopoly  of 
all  tie  trouble  in  the  world." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  rejoined  Brant; 


and  then  he  got  far  enough  away  from  his 
own  trouble  to  notice  that  the  chief  derk 
was  looking  haggard  and  seedy.  '  *  You  look 
as  if  you'd  had  a  turn  at  the  windlass  your- 
self, Harry.     Have  you?" 

"Yes;  something  of  that  sort,"  replied 
Antrim,  turning  back  to  the  papers  at  his 
desk. 

"  Nothing  that  I  can  help  you  figure  out, 
is  it?" 

"  No,"  said  the  chief  clerk,  so  savagely 
that  Brant  smiled. 

"  Which  the  same  is  none  of  iny  business, 
and  so  we're  quits,"  he  rejoined. 

Antrim  was  much  too  good  natured  to  let 
the  matter  rest  there,  and  he  made  halting 
amends. 

"I'd  give  you  a  chance,  George,  quicker 
than  I  would  anybody  else,  but  it's  no  use. 
Every  fellow  has  to  take  his  own  medicine. " 

Brant  nodded,  and  after  a  Httle,  Antrim 
went  on  as  one  who  changes  the  subject. 

"  Been  over  to  the  Highlands  lately?" 

"No." 

"  Thought  yovL  hadn't ;  Dorothy  was  aris- 
ing about  you  the  last  time  I  saw  her." 

"When  was  that?"  demanded  Brant,  so 
eagerly  that  Antrim,  remembering  his  un- 
just suspicion  of  Isabel,  had  a  pang  of 
honest  shame. 

"  Last  Wednesday.  She  wanted  to  know 
if  you'd  left  town . " 

Brant  plunged  at  once  into  a  problem  in 
which  there  were  many  more  unknown 
quantities  than  integral  facts,  coming  pre- 
sently to  the  surface  of  things  to  catch  at  a 
straw.  Perhaps  Dorothy  was  yet  in  happy 
ignorance,  after  all ;  in  which  case  she  had 
simply  failed  to  see  him  when  he  htui  lifted 
his  hat  to  her  the  day  before.  .  And  if  that 
were  true,  his  recent  excursion  into  the 
realm  of  things  evil  was  nothing  better  than 
the  sequence  of  a  hideous  mistake.  The 
logic  of  the  thing  appalled  him,  and  he 
made  haste  to  go  back  to  first  principles, 
planting  himself  firmly  upon  the  assertion 
that  she  must  have  seen  him.  And  having 
done  that,  he  was  immediately  swept  adrift 
again  by  an  overwhelming  desire  to  know 
the  truth  of  the  matter  beyond  peradven- 
ture  of  doubt.  A  suggestion  offered  and  he 
pounced  upon  it ;  he  would  make  an  un- 
conscious messenger  of  Antrim. 

"When  are  you  going  over  there  again, 
Harry?"  he  asked,  making  the  question  as 
incurious  as  he  could. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  chief  clerk> 
biuying  his  face  in  his  desk. 

"  Well,  when  you  do,  if  Miss  Langford 
asks  you  any  more  questions,  you  may  say 
that  I'm  going  awayjHs^pjj^^U^^^^i^ 
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Antrim  looked  op  with  a  pnz^ed  frown. 
**  I  don't  begin  to  know  what  you're  driving 
at.  Why  don't  3«>u  go  and  tell  her  yourself  ? 
Vou  know  the  way. '  * 

It  was  Brant's  turn  to  prevaricate,  and  he 
did  it  so  clumsily  that  Antrim  stopped  him 
in  sheer  pity. 

**  Let  up,  George,"  he  said;  "  you're  only 
getting  mired,  and  that  doesn't  help 
matters.  Besides,  if  it  is  a  question  of 
carrying  messages  to  the  Langfords'  I  can't 
help  jrou  ;  I'm  out  of  the  running  myself — 
no,  don't  ask  any  questions,  please  ;  I  can't 
talk  about  the  thing,  even  to  you." 

Here  the  stenographer  came  back,  and 
Brant  took  up  the  general  manager's  letter. 
"  I'll  take  this  and  make  the  map,"  he  said; 
**  does  he  want  a  tracing  or  a  blue  print,  do 
you  know?" 

"A  tracing,  I  guess;  they'll  want  to  make 
marks  on  it, 'J  replied  Antrim;  and  Brant 
went  back  to  his  office  and  fell  upon  the 


task  with  such  singleness  of  purpose  that 
tiie  day  was  gone  beftjre  be  realized  it.  As 
he  was  leaving  the  office  at  six  o'clock,  a 
messenger  boy  met  him  at  the  door  with  a 
note.  It  was  from  the  editor  of  the  MainS' 
man^  and  it  was  brief  and  non  committal. 

**  If  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  come 
down  to  the  office  this  evening,"  it  ran. 
**  I  have  a  promising  little  mystery  on  hand 
in  which  you  may  be  interested." 

Brant  stepped  back  to  his  desk  and  wrote 
a  reply.  He  had  planned  to  go  on  with  his 
work  during  the  evening,  but  the  editor's 
invitation  came  as  a  happy  alternative. 
The  map  making  would  not  last  forever  ; 
and  anything  which  promised  to  postpone 
the  return  of  the  evil  day  of  idleness  was  to 
be  accounted  a  blessing.  Therefore  he 
accepted  gladly;  and  when  he  had  given  his 
answer  to  the  boy,  went  to  supper  with  the 
comforting  thought  that  the  next  few  hours 
were  safely  provided  for. 


( To  be  continued). 
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Last  night,  through  mingled  sket  and  ndn, 
A  wanderer  to  my  window  pane 

Came  tremulously  fl3dng — 
A  little  bird  with  fluttering  breast, 
A  little  bird  in  russet  drest. 

And  near,  ah,  near  to  dying. 

And,  since  I  know  you  love  the  birds, 
I  took  him  in  with  tender  words, 

And  calmed  his  small  heart's  leaping  ; 
Today  at  dawn,  grown  gay  and  strong, 
His  rippling,  joyous  hearted  song 

Awakened  me  from  sleeping. 

So  I  have  sent  him  forth  to  seek 
For  you,  that  to  your  flushing  cheek, 

Caressing,  you  may  hold  him  ; 
Dear  love,  for  whom  my  heart's  astir, 
Receive  the  little  wanderer. 

And  ask  him  what  I  told  him  ! 
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PADEREWSKI*S  TKACHKR. 

Since  the  Paderewski  craze, Leschetiszky, 
his  teacher,  has  been  overrun  with  pupils, 
especially  Americans,  and  has  built  up  such 
a  reputation  that  he  has  fairly  wiped  out 
the  local  conservatory.  He  has  had  num- 
erous offers  to  leave  Vienna — some  of  them 
from  America,  coupled  with  most  tempting 
financial  proposals — but  his  setting  in  the 
city  on  the  blue  Danube  is  too  perfect  for 
him  to  think  of  leaving  it.  There,  in  the 
suburbs,  in  a  beautiful  home  filled  with 
magnificent  trophies  of  his  brilliant  career, 
he  lives  esteemed,  even  venerated,  by  all 
the  leading  musicians  of  Europe,  and  num- 
bers among  his  most  intimate  friends 
Brahms,  Joachim,  Richter,  andGoldmark. 

No  teacher  could  live  in  America  and  fol- 
low his  methods.  He  cannot  be  induced 
to  take  more  than  three  or  four  pupils  a 
day,  and  his  terms. are  only  four  dollars  a 
lesson.  In  giving  a  lesson,  he  never  limits 
himself  to  time,  but  is  more  likely  to  give 
two  hours  than  one — a  sore  inconvenience 
to  the  student  who  chances  to  be  last  on  the 
day's  program  ;  but  every  one  waits  wil- 
lingly upon  **The  Master."  He  will  teach 
only  those  who  possess  unquestioned  talent, 
and  have  acquired  a  good  technique  under 
the  teaching  of  some  of  Leschetiszky*s  for- 
mer pupils.  To  recommend  them  to  him, 
learners  must  have  something  of  the  divine 
afflatus,  a  certain  fertility  of  imagination  to 
which  he  constantly  appeals.  Nor  will  he 
rest  until  all  the  sentiment,  color,  warmth, 
vigor,  and  fire  in  their  natures  has  passed 
into  their  fingers.  He  will  say,  **  Your 
fingers  run  over  the  keys  and  say  nothing ; 
they  are  like  icicles ;  fill  them  with  love, 
with  sympathy.'* 

Joachim  once  asked  a  young  lady  with 
whom  she  was  studying. 

'•  Leschetiszky,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Ah,  then,  you  are  an  artist,  a  finished 
pianist,"  said  Joachim. 

Leschetiszky  practises  but  little  now, 
though  he  has  been  one  of  the  leading  vir- 
tuosos in  Europe.  He  has  a  colossal  mem- 
ory, and  frequently  astonishes  pupils  by 
being  able  to  take  up  a  composition  at  any 
point  and  go  on  with  it. 

He  made  Esipoff.  She  came  to  him  a 
little  Russian  girl  of  sixteen,  and  with  no 
other  teaching  became  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  pianists.  She  became  his  wife,  but 
failed  to  make  him  happy,  and  they  were 


divorced.  He  is  now  married  to  a  beautiful 
Polish  woman,  also  very  gifted  and  devoted 
to  his  work.  She  entertains  his  pupils  and 
interests  herself  in  their  .studies,  and  is  able 
to  smooth  over  many  difficulties  for  them; 
for  a  lesson  hour  with  Leschetiszky  is  often 
a  time  of  bitter  torture,  as  he  knows  not 
patience.  At  one  of  the  class  lessons,  after 
a  young  woman,  an  artist,  had  gone  through 
the  agony  of  "doing  her  best,"  she  was 
greeted  with — "  Oh,  yes,  you  would  make  a 
good  Aatis  frau  ;  you  could  sweep  and  dust 
and  put  things  in  order !  " 

A   NBW  STRAUSS  OPKRA. 

Johann  Strauss  has  brought  out  a  new 
opera,  or  rather  operetta.  It  is  called 
•' Waldmeister,"  which  is  the  name  of  a 
herli  used  in  Germany  to  flavor  liqueurs. 
The  leading  part  was  written  for  Ilka  Pal- 
may,  the  Hungarian,  but  by  the  time  t^e 
piece  was  ready,  she  was  singing  in  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  opera  in  England. 

Although  this  is  the  thirteenth  opera 
Strauss  has  written,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
lucky, for  ita  success  was  immediate  and 
brilliant.  It  goes  back  to  the  days  when 
the  veteran  composer's  music  breathed  the 
fervor  of  youth,  and  set  the  blood  to  danc- 
ing in  the  veins.  Its  melody  is  as  enchant- 
ing as  any  of  the  old  favoritts  that  the 
•'Waltz  King"  gave  the  world.  The  li- 
bretto was  written  by  an  officer  in  the  Aus- 
trian army. 


I«EHMANN*S  RECOVERY. 

Lilli  Lehmann  has  returned  to  the  stage 
after  four  years'  silence.  She  was  taken  ill 
here  in  America,  four  years  ago,  at  the  end 
of  the  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  and  it  was  feared  that  she  could 
never  sing  in  opera  again.  She  became  a 
teacher,  and  now  and  then  would  appear 
for  one  night  in  concert.  But  her  health  is 
finally  restored,  and  she  is  singing  at  Vien- 
na. Next  season  she  will  be  heard  in  her 
old  Wagnerian  r61es  at  Bayreuth,  where  she 
will  appear  in  four  of  the  five  cycles  ar- 
ranged by  Frau  Wagner.  When  she  ap- 
peared before  the  delighted  Viennese,  last 
month,  it  was  as  Norma,  The  old  **  Casta 
Diva,"  the  voice  test  of  other  days,  rang  as 
true  as  ever. 

During  her  rest  from  opera,  Frau  Leh- 
mann has  done  much  to  add  to  the  fame  of 

the  new  song  writers  in  Germany  by  brine- 
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ing  out  their  works  in  her  song  recitals. 
She  is  said  to  be  as  handsome  as  in  the  old 
days  of  opera  here,  when  her  Bnutnhild 
made  her  famous.  No  other  singer  has  ever 
equaled  her  in  this  role. 


AT  THE   SHRINE   OF   WAGNER. 

The  singers  for  Bayreuth  in  1896  are  al- 
ready being  engaged.     Wilhelm  Gruening, 


York  girl,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Demas  Strong,  a  well  known  lawyer  and 
politician.  She  is  twenty  three,  and  it  was 
only  a  year  ago  that  she  thought  of  appear- 
ing in  public.  She  is  wealthy,  and  her 
musical  education  under  Francis  Korbay 
was  taken  for  her  own  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment. Her  sisters  married,  and  she  went  to 
I/ondon  and  entered  the  Royal  College  of 


>•«.' 


^ 


Susan   Strong 
/rr>in  a  ftkotofrapk  bf  Dana,  Brooklyn, 


the  Hamburg  tenor,  has  signed  a  contract 
to  sing  Siegfried,  Susan  Strong  and  Marie 
Brema  are  named  as  two  of  the  prima 
donnas.  Miss  B#ema  needs  the  training 
she  will  receive  at  the  classic  temple  of 
Wagnerian  music.  She  is  a  passionate  and 
original  actress,  but  at  times  she  is  very 
uneven.  She  needs  reserve,  discipline,  and 
these  she  will  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
under  the  Bayreuth  director. 

Miss  Susan  Strong  is  an  American  who 
won  fame  in  a  single  night.     She  is  a  New 


Music.  Korbay  has  always  insisted  that  at 
Melba's  age  Miss  Strong  would  surpass  the 
great  Australian  diva,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
no  arguments  which  would  force  her  on 
the  stage.  He  felt  that  her  strong  dramatic 
ability  would  assert  itself  to  keep  her  there, 
if  once  she  secured  a  footing.  When  Hed- 
mont  was  looking  about  for  singers  to  carry 
to  success  his  venture  of  grand  opera  in 
English,  Korbay  persuaded  Miss  Strong  to 
sing  Elsa    in  "Lohengrin."      As  he  had 

prophesied,  her  success  vvas  instantaneous^ Tp 
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Last  summer  Dr.  Hans  Richter,  who  is 
one  of  Miss  Strong's  most  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers, was  the  means  of  procuring  her  an 
invitation  to  visit  Frau  Wagner  at  Bayreuth. 
The  result  was  an  engagement  to  sing  there 
in  1896.  Miss  Strong  said  that  when  she 
stood  in  the  famous  music  room  of  the  great 


the  season  that  has  ever  been  seen  any- 
where. Nordica  has  the  feeling,  the  artistic 
understanding,  which,  combined  with  beau- 
tiful vocal  gifts,  brings  out  the  most  deli- 
cate shading  of  the  part,  and  impresses  it 
upon  her  listeners.  She  understands  Ameri- 
can audiences  because  she  is  an  American 


1  ^ 


Lillian  Nordica. 
Frvm  ker  latrM  jJ^^offrapk  hy  Saruuy,  Xtw  Vi/rk, 


composer,  and  realized  that  she  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  woman  who  was  not  only 
his  wife,  but  the  daughter  of  Liszt,  she  felt 
inspired  to  sing  as  she  never  had  sung 
before  in  her  life. 


NORDICA   IN    "LOHENGRIN." 

Nordica  has  become  the  favorite  /^/sa  of 
two  continents,  and  hearing  her  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  why.  She  and  Jean  de 
Reszke  have  given  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful performances  of   "Lohengrin"  during 


herself,  thorough,  wholesome,  sincere.  The 
effect  of  her  training  at  Bayreuth,  how- 
ever, has  made  a  new  singer  of  her,  so  far 
as  Wagnerian  roles  are  concerned  ;  and  she 
has  been  able  to  give  some  of  this  spirit  to 
Jean  de  Reszke.  The  two  artists  sing  to- 
gether with  a  striking  degree  of  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm. 

Nordica  receives  more  American  gifts  as 
tributes  to  her  genius  than  any  other  prima 
donna.  Her  apartment  is  filled  with  trophies, 
the  v;itnesses  to  bj^r^y^^in  delighting  many 
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people.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  theni  is  a  silver 
swan,  presented  to  her  on  the 
first  night  of  "Lohengrin." 

THK  GREAT    FRKINCH    BASSO. 

Pol  Plan^on,  the  tall  and 
handsome  MephistOy  has  let 
his  social  engagements  go 
this  winter,  and  is  devoting 
himself  almost  exclusively  to 
his  work  at  the  opera  house. 
No  singer  has  ever  come  here 
who  has  been  personally  more 
popular  than  Plan^on.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  de 
Reszkes,  as  they  care  nothing 
for  society,  or  for  the  curious 
sort  of  worship  that  has  been 
given  to  them.  To  those  who 
know  M.  Plan9on  intimately, 
he  is  a  frequent  entertainer 
and  guest.  His  rooms  are 
filled  with  souvenirs  of  his 
home  in  France,  and  nothing 
so  much  delights  him  as  to 
talk  of  his  family  to  sympa- 
thetic listeners.  His  father 
and  mother  live  in  a  charm- 
ing old  home  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris. 

The  voice  of  this  g^eat  basso 
seems  to  grow  finer  with  each 
succeeding  season.  It  is  full 
of  the  emotion  of  nmsic.  It 
\*ibrates,  it  thrills.  Near  by 
it  is  delightful,  and  in  the 
very  top  seats  of  the  gallery 
at  the  opera  house  it  still 
rolls  up  full  and  round. 

There    have     been     many 
speculations    over    M.   Plan- 
5on's  Christian   name.     It  is  Pol.     He   is 
named  after  St.  Pol,  whose  virtues  are  set 
down  in  the  calendar  of  saints. 


CLARA    HUNT  AND   FRANCES  SAVILLE. 

Two  new  singers  have  made  their  debut 
in  New  York  this  winter,  who  have  attracted 
more  than  passing  interest.  When  Miss 
Clara  Hunt  came  upon  the  boards  on  the 
opening  night  of^he  opera  it  was  her  first 
appearance  on  any  stage.  Her  manner 
showed  self  consciousness,  but  she  had  a 
full,  deep  contralto  which  pleased  the  audi- 
ence. But  Frances  Saville  has  been  one  of 
the  great  surprises.  She  came  unheralded 
by  long  newspaper  interviews  and  descrip- 
tions of  her  private  life.  But  perhaps  that 
only  made  her  success  more  piquant. 


Pol  Plan^on. 
From  Am  laMt  fkitografk  Ay  Dupont,  Xem  Yvrk, 

She  is  a  San  Francisco  girl  who  studied 
in  Paris  under  Marchesi,  the  teacher  of 
Eames,  Sanderson,  and  so  many  others. 
She  made  her  ddbut  in  September,  1892,  in 
Brussels,  where  she  sang  Juliet,  the  part  in 
which  she  astonished  and  delighted  New 
York  on  the  opening  night  at  the  Metro- 
p>olitan.  Her  Juliet  was  a  revelation  of 
youth,  beauty,  and  pas.sionate  feeling. 
From  the  first  scene,  where  we  see  her  as  a 
happy  girl,  until  the  end,  the  opera  carries 
her  step  by  step  to  higher  interpretation 
of  the  character.  Miss  Saville  is  not  only 
a  singer,  but  an  actress. 

A   YOUNG    AMERICAN    SINGER. 

Lillian  Blauvelt  stands  at  the  very  head 
of  American    concert r3|||,^g^^rva,<PfJ^i»e 
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Lillian  Blauvelt. 


gained  in  some  measure  by  her  youth  and 
charm,  added  as  they  are  to  a  thoroughly 
beautiful  and  cultivated  voice.  Her  appear- 
ance in  New  York  at  the  Oratorio  Society's 
first  performance  of  this  season  was  one  of 
the  successes  of  a  successful  career.  Han- 
del's *'L' Allegro  ed  il  Penseroso "  was 
sung,  Miss  Blauvelt  taking  the  part  of  Pen- 
seroso, Her  delicate  personality  seemed 
ideally  fitted  for  the  role.  In  the  air 
"Sweet  Bird,"  she  kept  her  audience  spell 
bound  as  her  voice  rose  and  fell  with  the 
flute. 

Miss  Blauvelt  has  a  certain  timidity  of 
bearing,  and  a  girlishness  which  seems  to 
accent  the  purity  of  her  vocalization.  She 
is  a  Brooklyn  girl,  who  began  the  study  of 
the  violin  when  a  mere  child.     At  the  age 


of  eight  she  played  at  a  concert  in  Stein- 
way  Hall.  The  discovery  of  her  voice 
naturally  came  much  later.  She  was  a 
pupil  of  the  National  Conservatory,  and  con- 
tinued her  studies  in  Paris,  singing  in  con- 
cert in  the  French  capital  and  at  Brussels. 
Like  many  Americans,  she  made  her  d^but 
in  opera  in  the  latter  city,  singing  J/zy«//^  in 
Gounod's  opera.  But  the  strain  of  operatic 
work  was  too  great  for  her  delicate  physique. 
She  was  listened  to  by  all  the  composers  in 
Paris — Thomas,  Gounod,  Massenet — and 
received  offers  of  several  roles,  but  she 
found  that  she  must  confine  herself  to  con- 
cert work.  She  has  been  married  for 
several  years — in  private  life  she  is  Mrs. 
Royal  Smith — and  when  she  is  not  on  con- 
cert tours  she  liveiiiilizNtlW  V^A^.^^he  has 
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many  souvenirs  of  her  triumphs,  most  of 
them  from  Russia,  where  the  young  artist 
was  a  particular  favorite. 


RIVARDE   AND   ONDRICEK. 

We  shall  probably  have  a  perfect  rain  of 
violinists  next  year.     The  success  of  those 


had  already  taught  us.  When  we  say  that 
he  succeeded,  it  means  a  great  deal. 
Rivarde  is  an  artist,  but  an  artist  without  a 
great  heart.  He  is  like  les  vierges  of  whom 
Yvette  Guilbert  sings — "a  little  hard,  like 
unripe  apricots."  He  is  also  a  little  self 
conscious;  we  might  say  a  trifle  pretentious. 


Achilla  Rivarde. 
From  a  phUofntpk  bp  Sar*m^,  A'ew  York. 


who  came  last  year  started  all  the  great 
ones  in  this  direction,  and  the  smaller  fry 
are  making  ready  to  follow. 

Rivarde  and  Ondricek  are  meeting  almost 
as  large  audiences  as  greeted  Ysaye  last 
year,  even  if  their  talent  is  scarcely  so  in- 
flaming. At  Rivarde 's  d^but  he  boldly 
challenged  comparison  with  the  two  other 
masters  by  playing  Saint  Saens'  third  con- 
certo for  the  violin,  which  Ysaye' s  fiddle 
sang  into  the  inmost  heart  of  his  hearers 
last  year,  and  by  following  it  up  with  the 
Hungarian  music  which  the  fiery  Ondricek 


were  it  not  that  he  lives  up  to  his  preten- 
sions. His  mother  was  a  Spaniard,  and  his 
managers  usually  give  it  out  that  he  belongs 
to  that  country.  In  appearance  he  re- 
sembles the  Spanish  type.  He  was  born  in 
New  York,  where  his  father  was  a  French 
singing  teacher. 

Rivarde 's  personality  is  remarkably  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Bohemian  Ondricek. 
Where  Rivarde  is  feminine,  Ondricek  is 
full  of  a  fine  masculine  magnetism.  He  is 
bold,  commanding,  full  of  fire,  of  passion. 

He  cannot  be   measured   by   the   ordinary 
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standards  any  more  than  Paderewski  can  be 
coldly  judged  ;  but  in  a  last  analysis  he  is 
found  to  be  a  master  of  technique,  a  man 
who  knows  the  possibilities  of  music  and  of 
his  instrument,  and  holds  them  under  com- 
plete control. 


and  fire  into  every  composition  that  comes 
under  his  bow. 


WALTER  DAMROSCH'S   I.UCKY    FIND. 

The  Gennan  opera  company  brought  over 
by  Walter  Damrosch  has  met  with  crowded 


Franz  Ondncek. 
From  a  itAotvgrafi  by  Sarony,  Xtw  York. 


From  childhood  Ondricek  has  shown  the 
power  of  his  talent.  He  played  in  concerts 
at  seven,  and  at  seventeen  won  an  important 
prize.  He  was  trained  in  Paris  under 
Massart  of  the  Conservatory,  where  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  technique  was  developed.  His 
reputation  in  Europe  is  tremendous.  For 
ten  years  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
London  Philharmonic  Society,  and  he  has 
played  in  every  capital  on  the  continent. 
His  repertoire  covers  the  entire  field  of 
violin  music,  and  he  seems  to  put  new  life 


houses  almost  everywhere.  There  was  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  prices  of  the  seats, 
people  in  the  smaller  cities  objecting  to 
paying  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  standing 
room  ;  but  the  artistic  success  of  the  venture 
has  been  unquestioned.  Klafsky,  particu- 
larly, is  keeping  up  her  great  European 
reputation. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  company  has 
been  Gerhard  Stehmann.  A  year  ago, 
when  playing  in  St.  Ix>uis,  Emil  Fischer, 
whose  //afis  Sachs  is  famous,  \y^.qaljed 


c/is   is  tampus,  AV'^.<3lJ^ 
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away  temporarily,  and  a 
substitute  was  hastily  found 
in  a  local  dramatic  company. 
To  the  amazement  of  every- 
body, the  newcomer  held 
liis  own.  He  had  a  fine,  rich 
voice,  good  histrionic  powers, 
and  real  originality  of  con- 
ception. He  has  practically 
created  one  or  two  parts,  and 
is  now  a  valued  member  of 
the  company. 

THE  CHANGE  OF  PITCH. 

The  Philharmonic  society 
has  announced  that  it  will 
adopt  a  new  musical  pitch. 
This  means  that  its  example 
will  be  followed  by  all  the 
great  orchestras  in  the  coun- 
try. One  prominent  musician 
has  suggested  that  for  a  time, 
at  least,  this  change  is  likely 
to  result  in  musical  chaos. 
The  pitch  of  all  the  great  or- 
gans in  the  country-  will  have 
to  be  changed,  and  this  will 
be  a  work  of  time. 

All  the  great  composers 
wrote  their  scores  for  a  cer- 
tain pitch,  and  to  alter  this 
materially  changes  the  music. 
It  would  seem  sensible  to 
place  the  conventional  pitch 
at  the  standard  where  they 
left  it ;  but  about  this  nobody 
is  quite  sure,  unless  Handel's 
old  tuning  fork  should  be 
taken  as  authority.  Mojtart's 
gives  the  same  number  of  vi- 
brations. It  is  said  now  that 
much  of  the  old  music  is 
sung  at  a  considerably  high- 
er pitch  than  was  intended, 
and  that  the  change  is  ruin- 
ous not  only  to  the  voices  of 
the  singers  but  to  the  true  ef- 
fect of  the  music.  Years  ago, 
Patti,  Sims  Reeves,  and  Mme.  Nilsson  put 
everybody  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  de- 
clining to  sing  the  accepted  pitch,  and  in- 
sisting that  the  orchestras  should  be  retuned 
to  accompany  them. 
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A   FADED  STAR. 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  has  sent  an 
appeal  to  the  American  public  for  the  relief 
of  Louisa  Pyne.  Forty  years  ago  she  was 
England's  queen  of  song,  and  when  she 
appeared  at  the  Broadway  Theater  in  New 
York,  in  1847,  she  was  the  sensation  of  the 


Christine  Nilsson. 

day  in  America.  No  singer  ever  did  more 
for  charitable  institutions  than  Miss  Pyne. 
During  the  years  when  she  managed  the 
Drury  Lane,  Lyceum,  and  Co  vent  Garden 
theaters  in  London,  she  brought  out  num- 
bers of  native  operas.  Her  life  was  one 
long  sacrifice.  She  put  off  her  marriage 
for  twenty  years,  because  she  was  obliged 
to  support  her  family.  Now,  almost  seventy, 
she  is  in  want,  childless,  and  alone.  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  and  Lady  Thompson  are  making  up 

a  fund  for  her.  ^      ^  ^^  ^r^Ao 
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"  Marblehsad,  MassachuMtts." 
from  a  pAolofrafk  fry  Harry  Coutaut. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

The  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  the  camera  in  the  hands  of  expert  amateurs- 
Some  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  leaders  of  the  art  in  America^ 
with  specimens  of  their  work. 


FOR  forty  years  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  speak  of  photography  and  its  limi- 
tations. The  modifying  clause  is 
seldom  omitted.  Victor  Cousin  and  Samp- 
son years  ago  conceded  a  niggardly  place  to 
photography  and  engraving  in  their  classi- 
fication of  **  the  fine  arts  that  address  the 
emotions  through  the  eye."  They  could  do 
no  less.  Yet  to  this  day  artists  and  laymen 
continue  \4olent  discussions  of  the  limita- 
tions of  photography,  just  as  if  all  other 
things  under  the  sun  were  not  finite.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  the  over  zealous 
admirers  of  photography  gain  anything  for 
their  art  by  denying  that  it  has  limitations. 
It  is  by  a  candid  recognition  of  .the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  picture  making  by  the 
camera  that  those  limitations  are  eventually 
to  be  removed. 

It  generally  is  the  amateur — that  is,  the 
non  professional  photographer — who  has 
time  and  inclination  for  experimenting. 
Two  thirds  of  the  improvements  in  the  art 


and  its  apparatus,  have  been  made  by  ama- 
teurs. One  of  the  obstacles  they  have  to- 
encounter,  in  their  ardor  for  the  artistic  side 
of  their  work,  is  scientific  photography. 
So  invaluable  has  the  camera  become  to- 
medical  men,  to  astronomers,  and  to  students 
of  various  other  branches  of  science,  that 
opticians  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  their 
demands  in  the  manufacture  of  a  lens  that 
will  give  the  most  minute  detail  upon  every 
square  millimeter  of  the  plate.  The  feat  has 
been  almost  accomplished,  and  now  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  these  same  opticians  will  turn 
their  attention  to  the  making  of  a  lens  that 
will  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  photographer 
who  is  aiming  only  at  picture  making. 
Painful  efforts  to  include  as  much  unneces- 
sary' detail  in  each  photograph  as  some 
realists  place  in  their  novels,  are  noticeable 
at  every  exhibition.  In  spite  of  its  limita- 
tions, the  art  has  varied  possibilities  of 
realism  and  impressionism.    Max  Holzberg, 

himself  an  eminent  photographer,  adN-ises- 
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"  In  the  Shade  of  the  Willows." 
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■    Off  Iho   Balli/r/,  r4u.v  YoiA." 
Frvm  a  ffkatograi-k  bjf  JImrry  Omtefit. 


amateurs  *'  to  obliterate  unnecessary  detail, 
without  losing  the  characteristics  of  the 
face,"  and  then  proceeds  to  ridicule  the 
attempts  of  photographers  to  imitate  the  so 
called  impressionists  by  throwing  the  lens 
very  slightly  out  of  focus. 

By  other  methods  not  generally  advocated 
by  artists,  some  of  the  professional  photo- 
graphers, in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  have 
been   experimenting  for    several   years  in 


•'Lost  in  Thought" 
From  a  piatOfnapA  bf  William  Bunker. 


studies  and  pictures  that  excite  only  admira- 
tion. Napoleon  Sarony's  method — ^which 
is  the  usual  one  employed — in  combining 
tlie  camera  with  brush  and  pencil,  is  to  get 
a  good  model,  pose  it  in  the  studio,  get 
a  good  negative  of  it,  and  then  make  a  pla- 
tinum print  of  the  negative.  This  print  is 
a  basis  for  work.  The  accessories  are 
painted  in,  tlie  figure  is  idealized,  and  the 
result  is  an  artistic  photograph  that  is  also 
a  pictiwe.  A  good  deal  of 
illustrating  for  the  periodi- 
cal press  is  done  in  this 
way. 

No  photographer,  ama- 
teur or  professional,  has 
been  more  original  in  his 
methods,  or  more  success- 
ful in  their  results,  than 
Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  of 
Yonkers,  New  York.  In 
him  we  have  a  practical 
young  mechanic,  a  Teuton, 
beginning  his  work  in 
photography  by  taking 
pictures  of  his  father's  ma- 
chiner)',  and  soon  discover- 
ing an  artistic  feeling  for 
his  work,  and  a  perception 
of  its  dignity  and  possibili- 
ties, that  have  found  recog- 
nition in  half  a  dozen  coun- 
tries. Three  years  ago  he 
won  his  first  prize,  a  silver 
medal  at  an  exhibition  in 
Philadelphia.  A  few  months 
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later  a  small  collection  of  his  work,  ex- 
hibited privately  in  London  after  arriving 
too  late  to  be  shown  at  the  Photographic 
Salon,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
At  Hamburg,  shortly  afterwards,  with  the 
same  series  of  pictures,  he 
scored  a  notable  triumph, 
his  eleven  photographs  re- 
ceiving the  highest  award 
in  competition  with  several 
thousand  exhibits  from  all 
over  the  world. 

"Home,  Sweet  Home" 
— a  striking  landscape,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of 
foreground — is  one  of  Mr. 
Eickemeyer's  photographs 
that  has  taken  an  import- 
ant prize  on  each  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  earned  him 
the  president's  gold  medal 
at  last  winter's  exhibition 
in  the  Fine  Arts  Society's 
galleries  in  New  York,  and 
received  the  coveted  medal 
of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain. 
Photography  truthfully  says 
of  it  that  "it  is  a  picture 
few  painters  could  ever  hope 
to  express. ' ' 

It    was    another   of    his 
pictures  —  "The    Kittens* 
Breakfast, ' '  which  has  taken 
prizes  at  exhibitions  as  far 
apart  as  Toronto  and   Cal- 
cutta^K)f  which   an   artist, 
after    a    long    and    intent 
scrutiny,   was  overheard  to 
ejaculate,  "Well,  if  the  devil 
isn't  in  it !"     It  may  be  well 
to  add  that  if  his  Satanic 
majesty  actually  is  in   the 
composition  in  question,  he 
is  effectually  concealed,  for 
nothing    could     be     more 
simple     and     innocent     in 
appearance.    "In  the  Shade 
of  the  Willows, ' '  reproduced 
in  these   pages,  is  another 
characteristic    specimen   of 
Mr.     Eickemeyer's     work, 
which  has  been  successfully 
exhibited  at  New  York  and 
Toronto.     His  range  of  subjects  is  of  the 
widest.     Portraiture  is  one  of  his  specialties. 
W^ith    less    smoothness  than    the   average 
professional,  his  portraits  have  a  strength 
and  a  character  that  prove  the  possibility  of 
photographing  the  soul  and  fleeting  expres- 
sion of  the  sitter,  if  only  the  photographer 


seeks  for  them  with  brains,  patience,  and  an 
artist's  perception. 

The  women  members  of  the  New  York 
and  other  clubs  have  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  development  of    photography,   and 


"  A  Revert*  " 
Fmm  a  ihtAograi'k  b^  Mita  Mary  E.  MaHtn. 

have  proved  that  it  is  an  art  in  which  their 
sex  finds  a  particularly  congenial  field. 
Miss  Emilie  V.  Clarkson,  Miss  Emma 
Justine  Famsworth,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Mar- 
tin have  had  remarkable  success  as  prize 
winners  both  at  home  and  abroad.  An  ar- 
ticle published  in  this  magazine  some  time 
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ago  (July,  1894)  was  devoted  to  a  brief  ac- 
count of  their  work  and  that  of  other  women 
amateurs  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  Washington.  Of  Miss  Mar- 
tin's clever  figure  pictures  two  recent  speci- 


or  gray  background.  Of  course  it  must  be 
a  professional  model,  one  trained  to  natu- 
ralness of  pose — anomalous  as  this  may 
sound — to  give  the  best  results  under  such 
trying  conditions.     Mr.   Berg  has  an  idio- 


"  Sisters." 
Frvma  }>k<Hi>gT\tl>\  bp  Franklin  Ilarptr, 


mens  are  given  here.  She  has  also  been 
successful  in  portraiture,  landscape,  and  an- 
imal studies,  and  especially  in  lantern  slide 
making. 

Two  examples  are  also  reproduced  of  Mr. 
C.  I.  Berg's  figure  work.  His  usual  method 
is  to  dispense  altogether  with  accessories  of 
background,  as  well  as  to  avoid  theatrical 
poses,  depending  for  effect  wholly  upon 
the  figure.  Nothing  could  be  better  than 
some  of  his  classically  draped  models  idly 
reclining  or  standing  against  a  plain  black 


syncrasy  of  never  "  retouching."  He  has 
not  exhibited  a  great  deal,  but  has  twice 
taken  medals  at  the  joint  exhibitions  of  the 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  associ- 
ations. He  has  won  similar  honors  in 
Brooklyn  and  in  Paris.  The  only  pecuniary 
reward  Mr.  Berg's  camera  ever  earned  was 
a  first  prize  of  a  hundred  dollars  offered  in 
a  recent  competition  by  Truth. 

A  professional  model  also  figures  in  the 
picture  by  Mr.  William  Bunker,  reproduced 
on  page  584.    The  id 
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"  Meditation." 
t'rtfm  a  pkolograpk  fry  C.  I.  Btrg. 


pose  is  a  novel  one.  It  shows  that  no  realm 
of  nature  is  exempt  from  the  ingenuity  of 
the  photographer,  with  whom  all  is  fish 
that  comes  to  the  eager  dragnet  of  his  art. 
Mr.  Bunker  claims  for  the  original  of 
•*  Lost  in  Thought  "  that  it  is  the  most  ac- 
complished canine  of  its  interesting  profes- 
sion. A  word  must  Ije  given  to  another 
specialty  of  this  clever  amateur — the  mak- 
ing of  miniatures. 

The  beautiful  study  of  childhood  engraved 
on  page  586  was  made  in  Newburgh  last 
summer.  His  summer  holiday  is  the  only 
time  that  Mr.  Franklin  Harper  can  spare  for 
photography.      He  has   nevertheless  done 


some  excellent  landscape  and  figure  work, 
and  his  interior  views  have  won  a  prize  at 
one  of  the  joint  exhibitions  of  the  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  societies. 

Mr.  Harry  Coutant,  of  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York,  has 
perhaps  excelled  all  other  artists  in  the 
breadth  and  sympathy  of  treatment  of  his 
marine  views  and  landscapes.  Two  speci- 
mens are  given  here.  "  Off  the  Battery  " 
is  a  fine  study  of  cloud  effects,  ^t  suggests 
the  question  how  it  was  possible  for  a 
'*mere  photographer'*  to  know  when  and 
how  to  catch  that  marvelous  light  just 
breaking  through  the  clouds  and  shim- 
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Portrait  of  Joseph  Jefferson 


mering  on  a  single  point  of  the  water  with 
such  calm  majesty.  The  * '  Marblehead  " 
picture  is  marred  somewhat  by  the  insignifi- 
cant specks  of  humanity  seated  on  those 
mighty  rocks;  but  the  fault  is  not  the  artist's. 
He  has  accomplished  as  much  for  the  rocks 
and  the  ocean,  barring  the  lack  of  color,  as 
any  painter  possibly  could. 

And  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
the  color  liniitation  in  photography  will  in 
a  few  years  be  removed.  Composite  color 
photography,  by  which  an  image  with  all 
its  natural  tints  is  produced  by  an  optical 
projection  of  three  separate  negatives,  is  a 


well  established  fact.  New  processes  which 
will  obviate  the  fading  of  pigments,  at 
present  inevitable,  and  will  make  it  possible 
to  multiply  the  copies  of  a  picture  to  any 
extent,  are  now  the  subject  of  earnest  ex- 
periment in  more  studios  than  one. 

There  is  necessarily  a  certain  opposition 
between  artistic  and  scientific  photography, 
but  the  practical  value  of  the  latter  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated,  and  its  technical 
standing  is  of  the  best.  Among  the  promi- 
nent members  of  the  New  York  Camera 
Club,  for  instance,  are  such  men  as  Dr.  G. 
H.  Fox,  who  began  fifteen  years  ago  to  use 
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his  camera  in  the  making  of  lantern  slides 
to  illustrate  anatomical  lectures  ;  Dr.  H.  G. 
Piffard,  who  is  said  to  possess  the  finest 
photomicrographs  in  the  world  ;  and   Dr. 


women — who  have  taken  up  the  camera  as 
a  plaything,  have  found  it  become,  as  their 
interest  deepened  and  their  skill  developed, 
a  source  of  profit  and  sometimes  of  liveli- 


"  A  Study." 
Fttm  a  pAi4os;rapA  hf  Mim  Jtarf  E,  Martin, 


Charles  W.  Stevens,  who  combines  with 
medical  work  the  daintiest  pictures  of  land- 
scapes and  interiors. 

The  line  between  professionalism  and 
amateurdom  is  not  strictly  drawn  in  the 
world   of    photography.      Men — and    even 


hood.  Its  increasing  use  in  the  various 
branches  of  illustrative  work  has  greatly 
multiplied  the  opportunities  for  turning  it 
to  practical  account,  and  has  developed  a 
special  class  of  photographers,  of  whom 
Miss  Frances  Benj^m^jn  Jotn^.^^\^^h- 
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"La  Source." 

FtviH  a  pAUoj/rapA  fcjr  C.  I.  Berg. 


ington,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Bennett,  of  New 
York,  are  instances.  These  two,  and  others, 
have  made  a  business  of  furnishing  material 
to  the  periodical  press,  and  have  found  a 
wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  versatile 
talents.  Mr.  Bennett  is  es|>ecially  noted 
for  the  technical  excellence  and  the  artistic 
quality  of  his  figure  work. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Davis  is  another  amateur 
who  has  entered  the  ranks — or  rather  the 
foremost   rank — of  the  professionals,   as  a 


member  of  a  well  known  New  York  firm. 
Equally  well  known  is  Mr.  James  Lawrence 
Breese,  whose  specialty  is  the  carbon  pro- 
cess. Mr.  Breese  is  a  New  York  society 
man,  born  with  the  proverbial  golden  spoon. 
Trained  as  a  civil  engineer,  he  took  up 
photography  as  a  pastime  ;  but  today,  though 
he  has  a  cottage  at  Tuxedo,  a  shooting  box  in 
North  Carolina,  and  a  salmon  river  in  New 
Brunswick,  his  interests  center  most  in  his 

"  Carbon  Studio,"  on  a  central  street  of  the 
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metropolis,  where  he  makes,  and  sells,  the 
fine  photographs  —  chiefly  portraits  and 
copies  of  paintings  and  etchings — that  have 
won  his  wide  reputation. 

Mr.  Eickemeyer  has  recently  entered  into 
business  with  Mr.  Breese,  and  the  col- 
laboration of  these  two  men  should  pro- 
duce something  very  much  out  of  the  com- 
mon. They  take  time  for  many  experi- 
ments, some  of  whose  results  are  to  be 
found  among  the  interesting  contents  of 
their  ornate  headquarters.  Those  quarters, 
with  their  elaborate  accessories,  present  a 


remarkable  contrast  to  the  bare  rooms 
where,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  Da- 
guerre  wrote  that  **  the  time  required  to  pro- 
cure a  photographic  copy  of  a  landscape 
is  from  seven  to  eight  hours  ;  but  single 
monuments,  when  strongly  lighted  by  the 
sun,  or  which  are  themselves  very  bright, 
can  be  taken  in  about  three  hours.*' 

The  ratio  of  three  hours  to  one  fifteenth 
of  a  second — the  time  of  a  modem  '*  snap 
shot'  *  exposure — is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  photography — thanks  largely 
to  the  amateur — since  Daguerre's  time. 

Kaihryn  Slaley. 


THE  "  NEW  WOMAN." 

Nay,  not  for  me  is  love  ;  I  may  not  tread 

The  bypaths  and  the  intricacies  thereof, 
The  wide  green  plains  of  tempting  verdure  spread 

For  such  as  dare  to  love; 

For  me  is  set  apart  another  way, 

Serene,  austere  ;  my  part  in  life  to  stand 
The  strong  voiced  herald  of  a  coming  day  ; 

My  part  to  rouse,  command. 

I  have  no  time,  no  force,  to  waste  on  love, 

And  see,  my  life  is  full  and  very  fair ; 
Above  the  race  of  humankind  I  move, 

Above  its  petty  care. 

Yet  from  my  calm,  cool  height  I  may  look  down, 

If  time  permit  and  inclination  move, 
And  give  a  word,  a  little  smile  or  frown, 

Perchance  a  hand,  to  Love, 

Bidding  him  to  climb  to  me.    Ah,  what  if  then 

He  turn  aside,  nor  seek  to  share  my  crown  ? 
For  it  hath  ever  been  the  way  of  men 

Not  to  look  up,  but  down. 

A  marble  woman  on  a  pedestal 

The  intellect  but  not  the  heart  may  move  ; 
Ah,  what  if  I  step  down  and  forfeit  all 
Just  to  look  up  and  love  ? 

Elizabeth  C.  Cardwto.  j 
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WHEN  the  maid  left  her  to  seek  the 
person  for  whom  she  had  inquired, 
she  took  a  long,  cm^oos  look  around 
the  plain,  stiffly  furnished  room.  The  par- 
lor it  evidently  was,  and  that  the  parlor  of 
a  boarding  house.  She  found  herself  wish- 
ing that  she  could  rearrange  the  chairs, 
which  were  set  around  the  walls  as  if  for  a 
funeral.  Then  she  smiled  to  herself — half 
nervously,  half  humorously — as  if  she  were 
some  one  else  and  there  were  something 
ludicrous  in  her  present  call. 

The  room  was  dark  and  cold,  and  she 
walked  over  to  the  fireplace  and  held  out 
one  small,  daintily  gloved  hand  toward  the 
blaze.  She  was  a  dainty  little  person  alto- 
gether ;  rather  below  the  medium  height, 
with  a  slender  but  perfect  figure,  and  carry- 
ing her  head  haughtily,  as  if  to  make  up  in 
dignity  what  she  lacked  in  stature.  Her 
hair  and  eyes  were  a  brilliant  brown ;  the 
eyes  proud  and  a  trifle  hard  in  their  expres- 
sion, though  just  now  the  red  lips — a  little 
too  thin  for  beauty,  perhaps — are  quivering 
mth  suppressed  nervousness.  Her  dress  is 
plain  and  simple,  as  is  also  the  cloth  cax)e 
she  has  loosened  at  the  throat,  thus  reveal- 
ing a  pretty  silken  waist  with  faint  touches 
of  red  in  it.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  red 
at  one  side  of  the  small,  dark  hat.  The 
hand  holding  her  muff  has  dropped  to  her 
side,  but  she  raises  it  as  though  to  shield 
her  face  from  the  fire  when  she  hears  the 
door  open.  A  man  came  forward,  part  way 
to  the  fire,  l)ut  as  her  face  was  in  shadow 
l\e  did  not  recognize  her. 

**  A  woman  wished  to  speak  with  me,'*  he 
said  with  polite  surprise ;  then,  as  she 
turned  toward  him,  •*  My  God !    Anne  !  " 

The  woman  looked  at  him  calmly,  seeing 
almost  at  a  glance  that  the  clustering  dark 
curls  were  tinged  with  gray,  that  tbere 
were  deep  lines  around  the  firm  mouth  and 
piercing  gray  eyes.  After  a  moment  she 
said  quietly, 

•*You  are  surprised  to  see  me  here.  I 
did  not  send  up  a  card.  I  was  afraid,  if  you 
knew,  y<m  might  not  come  down.** 

He  did  i»t  answer  her ;  he  gazed  at  her 
with  a  sort  of  dazed  astonishment,  while 
she  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  blus- 
tering March  afternoon  was  drawing  t«  a 
close ;     the     few     straggling    pedestrians 


seemed  to  move  in  the  midst  of  a  thin,  gray 
mist.  The  woman  turned  her  head  slowly 
and  held  her  hand  out  to  the  fire  agmio, 
saying, 

♦*It  is  bitterly  cold.** 

"  How  beautiful  you  are  still,  Anne !  ** 
the  man  replied.  **Not  a  gray  hair,  and 
you  are  almost  forty.** 

The  woman's  eyes  softened  in  their  ex- 
pression, but  only  for  a  moment.  Still,  she 
had  enjoyed  the  compliment 

"  I  see  you  have  grown  gray,  Albert,*'  she 
said  calmly.  **  Twelve  years  make  changes 
in  most  people.     Eleanor  is  nineteen  now." 

*'  Eleanor !  **  repeated  the  man. 

* '  Yes,  Eleanor  ;  my  daughter  and  yours. 
Have  you  forgotten  her?  It  is  twelve 
years  since  you  have  seen  her.'*  The  won^an 
spoke  slowly,  his  evident  confusion  keeping 
her  calm.  **  Time  does  not  stand  still  with 
children ;  and  Eleanor  has  grown  quite 
pretty.  I  think  *' — with  a  quick  glance  at 
him — *'  I  think  she  resembles  you.** 

The  man  gave  himself  a  little  shake,  and 
came  nearer  the  fire.  He  seemed  to  shake 
off  his  astonishment  at  the  same  time,  for 
he  said  with  a  cynical  smile  which  came  so 
easily  that  it  must  have  been  habitual, 

**  May  I  ask  to  what  I  am  indebted  for 
the  honor  of  this  visit  ?  '* 

The  woman's  cheek  flushed  painfully, 
but  her  voice  was  as  hard  as  the  expression 
in  her  eyes  when  she  replied, 

**  I  should  not  be  here  if  it  were  not  that 
I  would  do  anything  for  Eleanor.  She  is 
your  child  too,  you  know ;  she  has  some 
claim  on  you  still,  even  if  you  have  given 
me  up.** 

"  Then  why  not  send  Eleanor,  since  you 
are  so  loath  to  come  ?  To  be  sure,  I  should 
not  know  her."  He  spoke  carelessly,  in- 
differently. 

*'I  think  you  would ;  as  I  said,  Eleanor 
is  very  like  you.*' 

"Ah,  she  is!'* 

The  woman  wondered  whether  it  was 
merely  an  exclamation  or  a  question.  Sup- 
pose it  wore  the  latter  ?  Well,  she  would 
answer  it. 

'  ^  Like  you,  Eleanor  is  tall  and  dark,  with 
beautiful  gray  eyes ;  they  are  softer  in  ex- 
pression, though  she  has  also  your  disposi- 
tion— and  temper.**  ^^-^ 
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*•  Ah,  she  has ! »» 

This  time  it  was  only  an  exclamation, 
and  as  such  she  let  it  pass  unanswered.  At 
length  he  spoke  again. 

**  How  unpleasant  for  you  that  she  did  not 
inherit  yours,"  he  said  ironically. 

The  woman  moved  her  muff  uneasily. 

**I  am  glad  she  did  not.  Still,  it  has 
been  hard.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have 
been but  to  have  a ** 

She  stopped  abruptiy,  and  walked  over  to 
the  window.  He  noticed  that  she  moved 
quietly,  without  the  usual  accompaniment 
of  silken  rusUe.  He  liked  tiiat ;  the  silken 
rustle  had  always  jarred  upon  him.  As  he 
stood  looking  at  her,  silhouetted  against  the 
gray  light  of  the  window,  it  took  no  great 
stretch  of  his  imagination  to  fancy  her  young 
again.  The  day  he  asked  her  to  marry  him 
she  had  worn  some  such  little  hat.  How  well 
he  remembered  it !  They  had  been  out  walk- 
ing, and  the  crisp  autumn  winds  had  brought 
the  bright  color  to  her  cheeks,  and  the  con- 
fession of  his  love  to  his  lips,  even  before 
they  had  returned  to  the  cozy  littie  parlor 
of  her  home.  What  a  fool  he  had  made  of 
himself !  And  the  last  time  he  had  seen 
her — twelve  years  before — he  had  noticed 
the  usual  hat  with  its  scariet  wing,  though 
he  saw  it  through  a  mist  of  heart  broken 
anger.  Now  she  turned  her  head  a  littie, 
and  he  saw  that  her  cheek  was  no  longer 
rounded  softiy;  it  had  grown  thin.  Yet  she 
did  not  look  faded  to  his  eyes;  he  saw  the 
reflection  of  her  youth. 

She  walked  back  from  the  window,  and 
stood  leaning  upon  her  muff  on  the  table. 

"Eleanor  is  going  to  be  married,"  she 
said  slowly. 

"Yes?"  he  said  absentiy.  He  seemed 
not  to  be  interested;  he  was  thinking  not  of 
the  girl,  but  of  the  girPs  mother. 

**  He  is  a  very  nice  young  man,  and  will, 
I  think,  make  her  a  good  husband  —  as 
husbands  go." 

**You  were  unfortunate  in  the  choice 
of  yours,"  he  suggested. 

**  I  like  the  young  man,"  the  woman  con- 
tinned,  ignoring  his  remark.  "We  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  him;  and  he  has  fancied 
Bleanor  from  the  first.  She — she  loves 
him." 

"That  last  Is,  of  course,  necessary,"  said 
the  girPa  father  with  a  light  laugh. 

"It  is,"  said  the  woman  firmly.  "My 
daughter  would  not  marry  without  it.  And 
I  hope  she  may  never  suffer  as  I  have  suf- 
fered." She  spoke  bitterly,  and  as  if  to 
herself.  The  man  looked  at  her  eamestiy, 
and  said  more  gently  than  before, 

"  Has  your  life  been  so  hard,  then  ?" 


"  A  divorced  woman  does  not  lead  a  paiv 
ticularly  pleasant  life.  You  have  been  quite 
generous" — she  looked  at  him  gratefully — 
"but  you  could  not  make  some  tilings  any 
better,  you  know.  I  don't  wish  to  complain; 
I  did  not  come  for  that.  We  agreed  to  it  long 
fi^o,  and  it  is  better  so;  you  have  done  your 
share,  and  I  should  not  ask  for  more." 

She  paused.  The  man  raised  his  eye- 
brows interrogatively. 

"  Does  Eleanor  complain  ?"  he  a^ed. 

"  Why  should  she  ?  I  try  not  to  give  her 
a  chance.     But  for  her  sake " 

"Yes?" 

"  For  her  sake  I  have  come  here.  I  do 
not  wish,  if  anything  should  happen  to  me 
— if  I  should  die — ^you  must  know  that 
Eleanor  is  married."  She  hesitated,  and 
then  went  on  hurriedly.  "I  wish  you  to 
know  that  Eleanor  is  married,  and  to  know 
before,  so  that  you  can  never  blame  me.  I 
will  give  you  the  jroung  man's  name  ;  and 
if  there  is  anything  you  know  or  hear  about 
him  you  do  not  approve — well,  Eleanor  is 
your  child,  too,  you  know." 

"This  is  very  generous,  Anne,"  the  man 
said  gentiy .  *  *  And  you  are  willing  to  abide 
by  my  decision  even  if  it  be  contrary  to 
your  wishes — yours  and  the  girl's?" 

"  It  is  nothing,"  said  the  woman,  forcing 
herself  to  speak  quietiy.  "There  was  no 
one  I  could  come  to  but  you — but  her  father. 
A  man  has  so  much  more  chance  to  find 
out  things  about  other  men,  and  a  3roung 
man  shows  only  the  good  side  of  his  life  to 
the  girl  he  loves." 

"  Was  this  the  only  reason  for  your  com- 
ing, Anne?"  What  did  the  note  of  plead- 
ing in  his  voice  expect  for  an  answer  ? 

"Certainly,"  she  said  bruskly.  "You, 
as  Eleanor's  father,  had  to  be  told ;  and  I 
could  not  send  her." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  he  said,  ironically 
again.  "  It  would  not  be  proper  for  a  child 
to  come  to  see  her  father;  and  in  this  case 
it  would  be  especially  embarrassing,  as  we 
might  not  recognize  each  other." 

The  woman  did  not  reply,  but  she  drew 
her  cape  up  around  her  shoulders,  as  tiiougli 
she  were  cold. 

*  *  I  suppose  you  have  g^ven  the  girl  a 
pretty  iively  impression  of  my  character, " 
he  continued. 

The  mother  shivered  slightiy. 

"  I  have  not  talked  about  you,"  she  said 
coldly. 

"  No  ?    WeU,  what  else  could  I  expect  ?' ' 

He  did  not  look  at  her,  so  she  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  answer  him.  They  stood 
in  silence  for  some  minutes.  When  a  piece 
of  coal  dropped  with  a  slight  noise  irf^feliBC 
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grate,  they  both  started,  and  the  man  said 
abruptly, 

**  Have  you  had  enough  for  your  needs  ? 
I  am  richer  now,  you  know.'* 

"I   have  heard  of  it,**  she  said.     *'We 

have  had  enough,  but **   She  hesitated, 

and  turned  slowly,  painfully  red.  He 
looked  at  her  inquiringly,  but  his  mascu- 
line mind  failed  to  grasp  the  situation. 

•'Eleanor  is  going  to  be  married,"  she 
added  lamely. 

*'  Yes ;  you  said  so  before.** 

Then,  for  the  first  time  during  their  in- 
terview, she  smiled. 

•'But,**  she  said  bravely,  "a  hundred 
dollars  a  month  will  not  provide  a  very 
elaborate  trousseau ;  and  Eleanor  is  your 
only  daughter.** 

The  man  smiled  too. 

"  Ah !  I  see.  A  financial  difficulty ! 
Eleanor  must  have  clothes.  *  * 

"  Yes.  The  girl  is  fond  of  pretty  things, 
and  has  not  had  many  of  them  in  her 
life.  I  would  like  to  have  them  for  her 
now.*'  She  spoke  impulsively,  looking  at 
him  with  frank,  appealing  eyes. 

"Yes?**  He  looked  slowly,  thought- 
fully, over  the  daintily  clad  figure  before 
him.  "Do  you  wish  me  to  give  her  the 
wherewithal  for  them  ?**  he  asked. 

The  girPs  mother  drew  back. 

"I  have  no  wish  in  the  matter,'*  she 
said,  without  a  trace  of  her  momentary 
impetuosity. 

"Then  why  did  you  come  to  me?"  he 
asked,  almost  angrily. 

"  Because  I  think  it  your  duty  to  provide 
for  your  daughter.  I  believe  I  told  you  I 
would  do  anything  for  Eleanor — even 
coming  to  you." 

There  was  a  hint  of  petulance  in  her 
tones,  and  he  looked  at  her  intently  for  a 
moment  before  he  asked, 

"  How  would  a  thousand  dollars  do?" 

"  If  you  can  spare  it.**  She  paused,  then 
added,  "  It  will  please  Eleanor." 

By  the  soft  light  in  the  woman's  eyes  he 
saw  that  she  was  pleased  too  ;  but  he  asked 
in  pretended  surprise, 

"Would  she  be  pleased  with  anything 
coming  from  me,  a  hated  father?" 

"She  does  not  hate  you,"  the  Vvomau 
said  gently.  * '  I  have  not  talked  to  her 
about  you  at  all  in  the  past  twelve  years. 
She  probably  has  a  natural  fondness  for  you 
deep  down  in  her  heart." 

"  I  hope  so,**  said  the  girl's  father  husk- 
ily, as  he  turned  away  half  regretfully. 
"  Will  you  take  a  check  for  the  thousand 
dollars?" 

"Now ?"  she  asked. 


"Yes." 

"Very  well.** 

"  May  I  trouble  you  to  wait  here  for  it  ?" 
He  moved  toward  the  door. 

"  It  will  not  trouble  me."  The  woman 
made  her  answer  quietly,  but  she  felt  oddly 
oppressed,  as  if  she  had  found  something 
lacking  in  the  interview,  aside  from  its 
being  painful.  With  his  hand  on  the  door 
knob,  the  man  turned  to  say  lightly, 

"  Of  course  I  may  expect  an  invitation  to 
the  wedding?** 

The  woman  gave  a  little  start,  and  dropped 
her  muff.    He  came  and  handed  it  to  her. 

"You  will  come?"  she  asked. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her  again  ;  besides, 
a  man  generally  likes  to  be  present  at  his 

daughter's  wedding.     I  am  sorry "  he 

paused — "  I  am  sorry  she  does  not  resemble 
you  more.** 

The  woman  raised  her  hea(L  looking  at 
him  with  a  strange  earnestness.  Something 
compelled  her  to  say, 

"  She  does  not  resemble  me  at  all.  She 
loves  this  young  man.** 

The  man  came  nearer  her. 

"Did  you  never  love  me,  Anne?**  he 
asked  softly. 

A  shadow  lingered  across  her  face,  and 
her  voice  trembled  as  she  said, 

"  I  never  did.  You  know  I  married  you 
for  your  position.*' 

"  I  know  it,**  he  said  bitterly.  "  And  be- 
cause you  did  not  love  me,  you  had  no 
patience  with  my  faults.  I  have  overcome 
some  of  them,  Anne.** 

"  I  was  too  ready  to  find  fault,  I  am 
afraid,**  she  said.  "I  have  grown  wiser, 
too,  Albert." 

"Anne,**  he  said  abruptly,  fiercely — 
"Anne,  despite  it  all,  I  love  you — I  have 
always  loved  you.**  She  leaned  heavily 
against  the  table.  "I  shall  always  love 
you,  Anne,**  he  continued  more  quietly, 
"  though  we  have  been  separated  twelve 
years,  and  may  live  so  to  the  end.'* 

"  You  love  me  still  ?"  she  asked,  looking 
at  him  with  wide  open  eyes.  "After  all 
these  years?** 

"  Yes,  Anne,**  he  replied  bitterly.  He 
was  not  looking  at  her  now.  "  You  may 
think  me  a  fool,  but  I  do.** 

"After  all  I  did?**  she  continued  con- 
tritely. "  Listen  *' — as  he  looked  at  her  in 
surprise — "I  knew — after  our  divorce — I 
knew  then  that  I  loved  you  ;  I  must  have 
loved  you  all  the  time.  My  Mrretched  pride 
kept  me  from  telling  you  then ;  besides,  I 
had  Eleanor  to  live  for,  while  you — you  had 
nothing.'*  She  stopped  with  a  little  catch 
like  a  8ob  in  her  ji^ijfe^^  ^^  VaUU^lC 
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**You  loved  me,  Anne  ?**  he  asked,  scarcely 
believing  what  he  heard. 

•*I  have  loved  you  for  twelve  years,  at 
least,**  she  went  on  softly;  "and  shall,  I 
think,  forever.** 

He  took  her  hand  quickly,  firmly. 

*  *  Do  you  mean  it,  or  are  you  trifling  with 
me  ?**  he  demanded,  almost  fiercely.  She 
looked  up  into  his  troubled  face,  and  he  saw 
something  new  and  very  tender  in  her 
moist  eyes.  Then  he  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her. 

Presently  she  drew  herself  gently  away 
from  her  husband. 


**  It  is  growing  late.  Eleanor  will  be  ex- 
pecting me,"  she  said. 

*'  Had  you  not  better  have  some  tea  be- 
fore you  go  ?**  he  asked. 

She  looked  around  the  dreary  parlor. 

**  Wouldn't  you  rather,"  she  asked  with 
a  tender  smile — '*  wouldn't  you  rather  come 
home?** 

When  he  put  on  his  greatcoat,  and  they 
stood  equipped  for  the  windy  night,  he 
said,  looking  down  with  a  little  laugh, 

**  I  did  not  bring  the  check  I  promised 
you  ;  I  can  pay  Eleauor*s  bills  so  nmch  bet- 
ter as  they  are  sent  in.'* 

Louise  Wellington. 


Through    all    the    long    night's 

mystery, 
A  lonely  man  looks  out  to  sea. 
And  weeps  for  home  and  Italy,       f 
From  foreign  lands. 

Robert  Loveman 
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and  dream  exquisite  things  about  his  love. 
Before  it  had  been  a  sin  for  him  to  think  of 
it — now  he  was  certain  it  was  right,  and  a 
new  life  thrilled  through  his  veins  at  thought 
of  it.  Why  had  it  not  come  to  him  before, 
he  wondered?  Perhaps  it  was  because  he 
had  always  been  us^  to  the  monastery  and 
its  influence  since  his  boyhood.  There  had 
been  no  chance  for  him  to  choose  the  life 
he  wished  to  lead. 

When  his  parents  died  the  fathers  had 
taken  him,  bringing  him  ¥nth  them  out 
into  the  frontier,  and  only  now,  after  dull 
years  of  study  and  work,  did  he  realize  that 
there  was  another  life,  and  that  he  was  his 
own  master.  Father  Benedicto  had  indeed 
been  a  father  to  him,  and  now  lie  was  begin- 
ning to  totter  when  he  stepped,  and  Adino 
sorrowed  at  leaving  him.  His  good  old  voice, 
which  had  comforted  and  cheered  so  many, 
was  now  feeble,  and  his  hair  was  white — so 
white  that  it  seemed  a  halo  around  his 
head.  What  would  he  do  when  he  found 
that  Adino  had  gone?  Would  he  turn 
against  him  and  denounce  him  as  a  sinner  ? 
Adino  had  never  heard  him  speak  an  unjust 
word,  and  he  did  not  believe  he  would. 

The  coyotes  howled  from  the  near  moun- 
tains, and  Adino  came  to  himself  with  a 
start.  The  wind  had  turned  colder  and  he 
was  chilled  through,  so,  with  only  the 
moonlight  to  see  by,  he  disrobed,  lay  down 
upon  his  narrow  couch,  and  slept. 

He  waited  patiently  until  the  second 
night  of  the  next  week,  and  then  he  walked 
out  to  the  chapel  and  ascended  the  narrow 
stairs  to  the  belfry.  He  grasped  the  rope 
and  pulled  so  vigorously  that  the  old  bell 
rang  out  its  three  notes  louder  than  it  had 
for  many  a  day.  Then  he  descended  the 
stairs  and  walked  quickly  over  to  the  main 
building  and  up  to  his  own  room.  He 
snatched  up  his  worn  prayer  book  and 
hurried  out  to  join  the  others  on  their  way 
to  service. 

This  would  be  the  last  time  he  would 
kneel  in  the  mission  chapel.  He  gazed  all 
around,  taking  farewell  of  all  the  old 
familiar  objects,  but  in  his  heart  he  was 
impatient  to  get  out  into  the  air. 

Father  Benedicto  was  in  his  regular  place, 
and  upon  his  face  there  rested  a  happy, 
contented  look.  Surely  there  was  nothing 
to  fear  from  him. 

The  prayers  were  finally  over,  and  Adino, 
with  mechanical  movements,  went  back  to 
his  room  and  sat,  again  looking  out  of  his 
window,  until  the  big,  old  fashioned  clock 
down  in  the  lower  hallway  struck  eleven. 
He  listened  at  his  door.  There  was  no 
sound  except  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 


priests  who  had  left  their  doors  open.  He 
needed  no  light  to  gather  up  the  few  articles 
which  belonged  to  him.  He  lingered  for  a 
moment  at  Father  Benedicto's  room,  his 
head  bowed,  and  then  went  on  noiselessly 
down  the  stairs  and  to  the  heavy  door.  This 
was  the  only  place  where  he  was  afraid  of 
being  heard.  The  bolt  alwajrs  creaked,  and 
on  this  particular  night  it  would  be  sure  to 
awaken  some  light  sleeper.  He  tried  to 
push  it  back.  It  would  not  move.  Then  he 
grasped  the  door,  thinking  that  if  he  pulled 
at  this  with  one  hand  and  pushed  at  the 
bolt  with  the  other,  it  might  move.  And  it 
did  move.  The  great  door  swung  noise- 
lessly open,  for  it  had  not  been  locked. 

He  had  no  time  to  stop  and  wonder.  His 
only  thought  was  that  perhaps  some  one 
had  gone  out  before  him,  so  he  rushed  to 
the  edge  of  the  high  grass  and  pushed  on 
through  it  to  the  opening  around  the  cross. 
He  hardly  dared  think  Carmen  would  be 
waiting  for  him.  It  would  be  too  good. 
But  she  was,  and  gave  a  low,  happy  little 
cry  as  she  advanced  to  meet  him. 

**  Oh,  I*m  so  glad  you're  here,*'  she  said, 
drawing  a  long,  relieved  breath.  **  I've  been 
so  nervous  that  I*m  faint.** 

Adino  took  her  cold  hands  between  his. 

**  Carmen  dear,  you*re  trembling,**  he 
said  gently,  pulling  her  wrap  more  closely 
around  her.  **  We'll  sit  down  here  just  a 
moment  until  you  are  rested." 

•*  Yes,**  she  answered,  **  we  have  plenty 
of  time.  I  brought  the  boat,  and  we  can 
row  to  the  next  town  and  catch  the  train 
which  comes  through  there  shortly  after 
midnight.  And  oh,  Adino,  Aunt  Berta  told 
me  something  so  strange  this  afternoon.  I 
know  you'll  be  surprised.  She  said  that  when 
my  mother  was  very  young  she  paddled  on 
this  creek  just  as  I  do,  and  one  day — I  don't 
exactly  understand  how  it  was — some  In- 
dians waylaid  her,  and  Father  Benedicto 
— he  was  a  young  priest  then — ^rescued  her 
— and,  Adino,  what  do  you  think?  He  fell 
in  love  with  her  and  told  her  so.  I  expect 
maybe  they  would  have  run  off  just  as  we 
are  doing,  but  she  was  so  proud  that, 
al^ough  she  knew  she  loved  him,  she 
would  not  listen,  and  after  a  while  she  mar- 
ried my  father.  He  was  the  handsomest 
and  richest  man  in  the  town  then,  but 
mother,  poor  mother — she  died,  and  then 
my  father  left  me  with  Aunt  Berta " 

There  was  a  sound,  and  they  both  sprang 
to  their  feet.  Adino  put  his  arm  around 
Carmen,  and  was  just  going  to  push  her 
into  the  shadows  when  a  third  figure 
stepped  feebly  out  beside  them. 

Carmen  gave  a  smother. 
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figure  came  closer,  and  then  Father  Bene- 
dicto— for  it  was  he — put  a  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  each,  and,  looking  first  at  one 
and  then  at  the  other,  said, 

**  My  children,  may  the  peace  and  bless- 
ings of  the  Father  rest  upon  your  souls.** 

He  turned  as  slowly  and  as  quietly  as  he 


came,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  be- 
fore any  one  could  speak.  He  went  back 
to  the  old,  cheerless  life  which  he  had  led 
from  duty,  and  Adino  and  Carmen  went 
forth,  beyond  the  mountains  and  away  from 
the  seas,  seeking  a  new  life  and  taking  his 
blessing  with  them. 

Corinne  Updeffraff. 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Whrn  all  the  world  is  young,  my  dear, 

And  all  the  world  is  gay, 
Your  praise  will  be  on  every  tongue, 

And  swains  will  throng  your  way; 
Each  youth  you  meet  will  deem  you  sweet, 

And  all  your  charms  be  sung, 
And  life  will  seem  a  summer  day 

When  all  the  world  is  young. 


When  all  the  world  is  old,  my  dear, 

And  your  brown  locks  are  gray, 
No  more  your  praises  will  be  told, 

Nor  lovers  round  you  stay; 
God  grant  that  then  one  true  of  men 

Shall  you  as  helpmate  hold, 
And  love  make  sweet  your  winter  day, 

When  all  the  world  is  old. 


Vincent  F.  Howard 
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We  are  a  mercurial,  restless  people — a  pro- 
gressive^  aggressive  people.  New  things  ap- 
peal to  us  as  to  no  other  nation.  Fads  feed 
our  fancy,  lift  us  above  the  dead  levels  the  pro- 
saic s  the  threadbare.  They  give  us  something 
new  to  laugh  over,  something  to  satirize ^  then 
to  follow  reluctantly,  then  to  adopt,  and  then 
to  let  drop  into  innocuous  desuetude,  to  be 
superseded  by  other  fads. 

The  fad  is  a  part  of  our  life.  It  is  every- 
where and  in  everything — in  our  language, 
our  business,  our  religion,  our  manners,  our 
dress,  our  wintering,  our  summering,  our 
amusements,  and  our  mourning.  It  is  as 
fresh  and  exhilarating  as  the  sunshine  of  a 
May  morning.  Such  is  the  fad  generalized  ; 
for  the  fad  particularized  follow  this  depart- 
ment from  month  to  month,  and  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  up  to  date  will  expand  to  the  width 
of  the  world. 

POSTERS  AND  POSTER  ART. 

The  eye  of  the  collector,  in  a  fine  frenzy  roll- 
ing, is  still  set  upon  the  book  poster.  Under 
his  stimulating  influence  its  evolution  has  been 
rapid  and  peculiar.  In  its  earlier  stages  it  was 
an  advertisement  pure  and  simple — ^a  printed 
sheet  with  a  well  defined  purpose,  useful  if 
somewhat  humble,  which  it  adequately  filled. 
Today  it  is  an  end  in  itself,  a  full  grown  fad.  It 
is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever  to  the 
collector,  and  to  no  one  else.  It  is  generally 
an  eyesore  to  the  public,  and  a  useless  expense 
to  publishers — saving  a  few  who  have  been 
thrifty  enough  to  coin  its  popularity  into  dimes, 
quarters,  and  dollars. 

Many  firms  have  complained  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  their  posters  on  exhibition  in  the 
retail  stores.  Book  vendors  are  human,  and  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
sell  them.  Other  publishers  have  gone  into 
the  business  themselves.  Two  American  period^ 
icals,  at  least,  offer  their  posters  for  sale  at 
prices  ranging  from  twenty  five  cents  to  two 
dollars.  One  of  these  papers  sells  for  five 
cents  and  the  other  for  ten,  so  that  the  poster 
costs  from  five  to  twenty  times  as  much  as  the 
publication  whose  sale  it  ostensibly  exists  to 
promote.  The  man  who  would  put  a  one  dollar 
print  into  a  twenty  dollar  frame,  or  buy  gold 
pitchers  as  receptacles  for  lager  beer,  would 
probably  be  adjudged  insane  ;  but  book  bills 
are  a  fad,  and  liable  to  evoke  any  eccentricity. 

A  short  time  ago  a  New  York  publishinif 
house  advertised  an  Mition  de  luxe  of  an  im- 
portant work.  Only  one  thousand  copies  were 
printed,  and  but  one  thousand  posters,  one  of 
which  was  sold  with  each  copy  of  the  book  I 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  startling  instance  yet 
recorded  of  the  total  disappearance  of  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  the  poster. 

While  the  poster  collectors  have  become  more 


and  more  rampant,  the  poster  artists  have  be- 
come more  and  more  delirious.  A  "school" 
has  arisen  that  shows  us  turquoise  cows  set  in 
magenta  meadows  against  ebony  skies,  while 
girls — or  rather  damozels — destitute  of  features 
play  upon  pianos  innocent  of  legs.  When  a 
critic  dares  to  question  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
these  novel  decorations,  their  creators  smile 
with  a  cold,  contemptuous  smile,  and  reply, 
"You  have  no  artistic  eye,  you  poor  Phili- 
stine ! " 

All  this  seems  a  little  unreasonable.  We 
have  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
etiquette  for  a  woman's  hair  to  conceal  the 
carpet  of  a  room,  that  the  average  tree  is  green 
and  not  plum  colored,  and  that  no  one  should 
be  allowed  at  large  unless  possessed  of  at  least 
one  limb.  To  find  these  ideas  of  our  youth  so 
rudely  overthrown  is  a  shock,  and  we  cannot 
but  prefer  to  see  things  pictured  as  we  believe 
them  to  be,  and  not  as  we  should  see  them  if 
an  adverse  destiny  had  made  us  poster  artists. 

It  is  hard  to  say  to  what  lengths  this 
fad  may  not  go.  All  principles  of  anatomy, 
physical  beauty,  and  sanity  are  ruthlessly  set 
aside  even  now,  and  there  is  little  left  for  these 
latter  day  iconoclasts  to  destroy.  Already  they 
have  invented  several  new  animals,  and  their 
human  being^s  consist  of  a  head,  one  hand,  ten 
yards  of  ringlets,  and  a  black  velvet  train. 
Why  not  dispense  with  these  also,  and  paint 
only  the  portions  of  the  atmosphere  where  they 
ought  to  be  ? 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  DINNER. 

An  idea  that  seems  to  be  increasingly  popu- 
lar with  dinner  givers  may  perhaps  be  dated 
back  to  the  celebrated  banquet  in  "Alice 
in  Wonderland,"  where  everybody  changed 
places  because  the  hilarious  Hatter  wanted 
a  clean  cup — a  move,  it  may  be  remembered, 
that  was  disastrous  to  Alice,  who  found  herself 
obliged  to  eat  off  the  plate  into  which  the 
March  Hare  had  upset  the  milk  jug.  No  such 
contretemps,  however,  need  be  feared  at  the 
progressive  dinner  of  latter  day  society,  which 
is  indeed  a  wonderful  contrivance,  and  "bless- 
ings  light  on  him  that  first  invented"  it  We 
have  all  experienced  the  martyrdom  of  having 
for  a  table  neighbor  the  dear,  kind  soul  who 
means  well,  has  a  gfood  heart,  and  is  such  an 
insufferable  bore !  There  is  nothing  more 
appalling  in  all  the  catalogue  of  minor  ills. 
Mais  nous  avons  change  tout  qela — we  have  the 
progrrcssive  dinner  at  which,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  euchre  party,  one  course  is  the  utmost 
limit  of  agony.  Then  the  hostess  touches  a 
small  bell,  and  we  all  "  move  up  higher**  and 
cast  our  lot  in  with  another.  The  chances  are 
that  in  the  path  of  one's  progress  around  the 
table  one  will  chance  upon  at  least  two  or  three 
congenial  partners.     In   1896,   ^ati^r^l^^  |if iJs 
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the  women  who  move  up  and  the  men  who 
I>atiently  abide. 

THE  SILVERWARE  CRAZE. 

Bverythins:  is  silver.  Christmas  deluged  us 
with  articles  of  the  shining  metaL  You  can 
buy  something  in  silver  at  any  price  you  wish 
to  pay.  Hundreds  of  gift  pieces  are  made  to 
sen  at  from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars,  and 
above  that  there  is  no  limit. 

Beginning  in  the  morning,  our  toilet  articles 
are  all  silver,  or  silver  mounted— all  of  them 
even  to  the  tooth  brush  ;  and  so  on  through 
the  day  everything  is  silver.  Our  tables  are 
spread  with  it,  our  glassware  and  china  are 
covered  with  designs  wrought  in  it,  our  writ- 
ing desks  are  entirely  fitted  out  in  it,  and  a 
leading  jeweler  has  had  in  his  window  a  stand- 
ard make  of  bicycle  mounted  with  silver. 

The  very  latest  and  most  absurd  fad  in  silver, 
however,  is  the  silver  toy.  Tiny  tea  sets, 
pigmy  furniture,  vases,  and  all  sorts  of  things 
are  fashioned  and  given  to  the  child  who 
already  has  the  proverbial  silver  spoon  be- 
tween his  lips.  One  favorable  feature  may 
be  that  when  the  chair  legs  are  twisted  out  of 
shape,  and  the  tea  pots  have  been  stepped  on 
until  they  resemble  a  battle  scarred  canteen, 
they  can  be  melted  up  and  sold,  or  traded  in 
on  account  of  other  purchases.  And,  by  the 
way,  dealers  tell  you  now  that  silver  is  the  best 
possible  investment,  as  it  is  always  worth  its 
weight ;  and  really— that  is,  according  to 
them^all  you  pay  for  now,  is  the  metal ;  the 
work  upon  it  is  thrown  in.  So  they  said  about 
diamonds  once  ;  that  you  could  always  get  your 
money  back,  less  ten  per  cent.  Did  you  ever 
get  it? 

THE  ART  PIANO. 

There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago,  when  the 
possession  of  a  highly  polished  rosewood 
piano  was  valued.  Today  nothing  could  be 
more  "bootgeois,"  to  quote  the  word  which 
is  taking  the  place  of  "  Philistine  "  as  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt  for  those  who  dwell  in 
mental  outer  darkness.  There  are  only  two 
excuses,  just  now,  for  having  a  piano  at  alL 
One  is  that  jrou  are  a  musician  who  can  play 
so  delightfully  that  the  case  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, and  the  other  that  you  can  afford  to 
keep  one  for  ycmr  talented  friends  to  use — ^in 
which  case  yoa  can  afford  to  give  it  the  modish 
decoration. 

One  of  the  originators  of  the  new  fad  was 
Mr.  Marquand,  of  New  York,  who  some  time 
ago  had  a  piano  painted  by  one  of  the  first  art- 
ists of  England.  Mr.  E.  H.  Blashfield,  who  is 
working  upon  the  decorations  of  the  new  Con- 
gressional library  in  Washington,  has  just  fin- 
ished another  for  Mrs.  George  Drexel,  of  Phila- 
delphia, ^diich  is  described  as  unique.  The 
frame  was  covered  with  gold  leaf,  and  on  this 
the  artist  painted  five  exquisite  panels  in  low 
but  luminous  tones  on  the  lid  and  sides.  The 
sides  represent  warlike,  dramatic,  pastoral,  and 
religious  music  The  round  plaque  in  the  lid 
shows  an  allegory  of  classic  music. 


The  craze  for  piano  decoration  has  spread  to 
such  an  extent  that  even  the  amateur  artists, 
who  have  left  off  painting  screens  and  china, 
have  taken  out  their  paints  and  begun  on  their 
pianos.  Some  remarkable  results  are  likely  to 
be  reported. 


A  NEW  OUTLET  FOR  BUSINESS  ABILITY. 

The  auction  fad  is  assuming  alarming  pro- 
portions. To  be  sure,  we  have  always  had 
auctions — and,  by  the  way,  there  are  auctions 
and  auctions — but  then,  in  times  past,  nobody 
went  to  them  but  boarding  house  keepers  and 
the  cheap  bargain  fiend,  wliile  now  wo  all  go. 
The  reputable  auction  house  has  become  the 
rival  of  the  established  shop,  and  the  best  of 
carriages  roll  up  to  its  doors  and  deposit 
their  burdens  of  fashionably  dressed  women — 
for  the  auction  is  a  womanly  dissipation ; 
but  few  men  have  contracted  the  habit  as  yet. 
As  a  bit  of  advice,  if  you  are  tempted  to  where 
you  may  become  infected,  beware,  for  the 
habit,  once  formed,  resolves  itself  into  a  mania 
almost  impossible  to  shske  off,  and  the  habitual 
bidder  is  aroused  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  by 
the  sight  of  a  red  flag,  after  the  manner  of  a 
gentleman  cow.  And,  speaking  of  those  irrita- 
ble bovines,  the  auction  is  distinctly  a  '*  bull 
market  " — everything  goes  up.  Hence,  we  sup- 
pose, the  appropriateness  of  the  anarchistic 
emblem. 

The  time  may  come  when  we  shall  buy 
everything  at  auction,  if  the  fad  continues  to 
g^ow.  We  may  drop  in  of  a  morning  at  the  meat 
exchange  and  bid  in  a  particularly  choice  cut 
of  porterhouse ;  and  perhaps  the  dealers  in 
household  necessities  win  borrow  an  idea  from 
Wall  Street,  and  send  quotations  to  the  resi- 
dences of  their  customers.  Imagine  the  house- 
wife anxiously  watching  her  ticker  for  the  latest 
quotation  on  Cheapfoot  sausage  !  The  <dever 
woman  will  perhaps  watch  her  chance  to  buy 
her  canvasback  ducks  when  the  Goldengilts 
are  fasting,  or  perchance  rush  down  to  Bow's  to 
purchase  her  husband's  socks  when  the  crowd 
is  supporting  head  gear. 

Still,  "sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,"  and  we  are  as  yet  called  upon  to 
contend  only  with  those  who  spend  their  time 
in  the  lines  of  camp  chairs,  frantically  bidding 
in  bric-il-brac,  or  other  useless  things  that  they 
do  not  want,  at  prices  above  what  they  would 
pay  elsewhere  for  something  which  they  do 
want. 

Another  and  more  serious  resultant  occupa- 
tion is  that  of  continuous  shopping  in  stores  to 
get  the  prices  of  such  things  as  may  be  put  up 
at  auction  somewhere,  or  taking  some  well  paid 
clerk's  time  in  hunting  for  particular  things 
that  you  describe  and  say  you  want,  but  which 
you  simply  wish  to  match  in  your  mind's  eye 
with  what  you  bought  the  day  before,  in  order 
to  learn  the  price,  and  ascertain  to  what  extent 
you  have  been  "  stuck." 

It  is  often  very  difficult  to  detect  the  auction 
fiend,  for  some  of  them  look  so  respectable  ; 
stiU,  you  can  usually  spot  them  from  their  draw- 
ing rooms.  A  room  filled  with  choice  bits. 
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culled  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  by  a 
woman  whose  travels  have  scarcely  extended 
south  of  Fourteenth  Street,  indicates  that  the 
dweller  therein  may  be  at  least  classed  as  a  sus- 
pect Should  you  stroll  to  a  cabinet  filled 
with  choice  bits  of  enamel  and  bronze,  and  re- 
mark upon  the  rarity  of  some  specimen,  then  if 
there  comes  to  the  face  of  the  owner  an  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction,  with  an  "  I-bid-that-in- 
for-a-dollar-'n-'af "  look,  you  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  your  surmise  is  correct.  To  prove  it 
positively  you  would  have  but  to  wave  a  red 
flag  to  develop  the  wildest  and  most  unmistak- 
able mania.  Still,  that  would  not  be  good 
form,  if  you  were  simply  calling  on  an  ac- 
quaintance, while  if  she  be  a  friend  it  is  un- 
necessary, for  she  will  immediately  tell  you 
in  the  strictest  confidence,  as  «he  has  all  the 
others,  how  cheap  she  got  it— and  the  rest  of 
her  treasures — at  auction  ;  for  no  one  with  the 
auction  habit  can  refrain  from  boasting  of  her 
success  when  once  the  way  is  opened. 

There  is,  as  yet,  no  treatment  for  the  habit — 
the  gold  cure  would  not  answer,  for  that  would 
simply  aggravate  the  condition ;  even  penury 
does  not  help  matters,  for  once  the  auctioneer 
begins  to  know  you,  you  can  bid  in  anything 
you  like,  and  have  it  held  until  you  get  your 
next  allowance. 


years  ago— with  a  fillet,  which  she  made  of  a 
twist  of  ribbon. 


MY  LADY'S  COIFFURE. 

Pads  in  hair  dressing  are  the  prerogatives  of 
the  weaker  sex,  and  as  such  are  not  open,  per- 
haps, to  criticism.  The  latest  development  is 
the  "beaucatcher*'  curl,  called  by  the  irreve- 
rent the  '*  penny  sausage."  Beaucatcher  curls 
travel  in  pairs,  and  depend  with  highly  artistic 
efifect  from  the  back  of  the  fair  owner's  head. 
They  are  of  two  kinds — the  modest  and  inof- 
fensive variety  that  occupies  a  secluded  posi- 
tion at  the  base  of  the  coiffure,  and  the  ag- 
gressive and  prominent  type  that  wanders 
gracefully  down  the  neck  and  over  the  shoulder, 
suggestive  of  lost  hairpins.  Certain  cynical 
persons  are  deriving  much  satisfaction  and 
amusement  from  the  fact  that  three  of  these  up 
to  date  appendages  were  found  upon  the  floor 
at  the  close  of  the  first  Patriarchs*  ball  this  sea- 
son, and  also  from  the  discovery  that  they  may 
be  purchased  for  a  trifling  amount  from  an  en- 
terprising firm  on  Eighth  Avenue.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  disparage  the  innocent  vanities  of 
society  ;  but  is  it  not  a  startling  innovation  for 
our  debutantes  to  be  wearing  false  curls  ?  And 
from  Eighth  Avenne  at  that ! 

Some  of  the  *'  queens  of  the  stage  "  are  quick 
to  Seize  upon  becoming  novelties  of  coiffure, 
and  in  certain  cases  society  women  are  not  too 
proud  to  follow  their  example.  When  Ellen 
Terry  appeared  in  "  King  Arthur,"  in  New 
York,  she  wore  about  her  head  a  jeweled  fillet, 
which  has  since  been  widely  copied.  In  **  The 
Home  Secretary,"  Eatherine  Florence,  acting 
the  part  of  a  young  girl,  let  her  golden  tresses 
ha^g  unconfined  ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  in- 
dications of  a  possible  revival  of  this  pretty 
old  fashioned  style.  Miss  Florence  combined 
it — as  did  many  of  the  schoolgirls  of  twenty 


THE  LATEST  THINGS  IN    STATIONERY. 

A  transformation  in  wedding  stationery  was 
sprung  upon  us  in  the  fall  rush,  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  we  like  it  or  not  We  have  not 
been  used  to  fads  in  this  quarter ;  styles  may 
come  and  styles  may  go,  but  the  wedding  card 
goes  on  forever— at  least  we  thought  it  would. 
The  conventional  square  envelope  had  be- 
come a  fixture  with  us.  One  could  pick  the 
wedding  cards  at  a  glance  from  the  most  pro- 
miscuous assortment  of  mail  matter,  and 
could  tell  when  he  received  the  morning  mail 
just  how  many  bids  for  presents  were  there  ; 
but  now  all  is  changed.  Now  the  oblong  en- 
velope is  used,  just  the  shape  of  a  man's  busi- 
ness correspondence,  and  the  unwary  have  no 
preparatopf  warning  until  they  stumble  upon 
the  announcement  that  the  wrong  man  is  going 
to  be  married  to  the  wrong  woman,  as  set  forth 
in  the  center  of  the  square  note  sheet  Such  is 
the  fad,  and  such  we  shall  use  until  the  latest 
fad  is — something  else. 

As  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  fad  for  marry- 
ing British  dukes  is  the  custom  of  using  the 
f|ne  old  crusted  English  spelling  in  wedding 
stationery,  and  requesting  the  "honour"  of 
of  your  friends'  presence  and  presents.  The 
insertion  of  the  extra  letter  adds  nothing  to 
the  cost  of  the  card,  and  therefore  should  be 
strictly  insisted  on  by  all  self  respecting  brides 
and  their  parents.  The  point  may  seem  s 
small  one,  but  it  is  just  such  things  that  prove 
the  sterling  common  sense  of  American  society, 
and  enable  our  **  upper  class"  to  assume  a 
digrnified  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

There  is  another  innovation  in  visiting  cards — 
the  half  mourning  symbol.  The  cards  of  sev- 
eral leaders  of  New  York  swelldom  bear,  in- 
stead of  the  long  accepted  border,  a  black  comer. 
We  presume  this  denotes  some  particular 
form  of  grief,  and  we  call  it  "half  mourn- 
ing" simply  in  default  of  an  authoritative  ex- 
planation from  the  social  genius  who  originated 
the  symbolic  triangle.  Why  not  have  a  chaste 
legend  in  sable  ink  at  the  top  of  the  card  which 
shall  signify  the  relationship  of  the  deceased  ? 
This  would  prevent  misunderstandings,  and  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  practical  spirit  of 
a  busy  age. 

Black  bordered  cards  are  relics  of  barbarism 
at  best,  and  capable,  like  all  forms  of  mourn- 
ing, of  being  misused.  We  observed  not  long 
ago  on  Fifth  Avenue  a  remarkably  pretty  and 
presumably  sane  woman  heavily  veiled  in 
crape.  A  black  poodle  which  she  led  bore  a 
blanket  of  silk  with  a  crape  border.  The  dog's 
collar  was  of  jet  and  the  leash  of  black  velvet 
Verily  this  was  crowding  the  mourners.  But 
is  it  so  much  worse  than  putting  crape  on  the 
hats  of  coachmen  and  footmen,  and  changing 
the  lining  of  one's  carriage  to  suit  the  melan- 
choly circumstances?  The  pretty  widow  in 
question  would  no  doubt  dye  her  canary  bird 
black  in  a  spirit  of  true  grief.  But  are  we  not 
permitted  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  it  all  ? 
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IN  AN  OLD  GARDEN. 

It  is  the  early  morning  of  a  beautiful  day  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1815.  The  Octagon 
House,  a  pretentious,  many  windowed  resi- 
dence, stands  on  a  slight  eminence  overlooking 
the  broad  Potomac,  where  the  ships  are  lazily 
sailing,  all  their  gleaming  canvas  spread  to 
catch  every  breath  of  the  gentle  breeze.  From 
Ihe  little  balconies  of  the  mansion  may  be  seen, 
across  the  river,  the  wooded  heights  of  Arling- 
ton, with  the  temple -like  home  of  the  Custises 
and  I^es  crowning  the  hill,  its  white  pillars 
flashing  in  the  bright  sunlight.  Nearer  at 
hand  stand  the  fire  shattered  walls  of  the 
White  House,  and  through  the  morning  air 
come  the  sounds  of  the  masons'  ringing  trow- 
els, and  the  songs  of  the  negro  laborers  at 
work  upon  the  repairs  of  the  building. 

The  garden  of  the  Octagon  House  is  jealously 
inclosed  by  a  high  brick  wall ;  noble  trees  and 
a  wealth  of  fragrant  shrubbery  make  it  a  most 
inviting  spot.  At  one  end  of  the  grounds 
coachmen  and  servants  are  making  ready  the 
horses  and  carriages  for  the  day's  duties  ;  and 
the  life  of  the  day  is  beginning  in  this  the  tem- 
porary home  of  the  President  and  his  family. 

The  outer  door  opens.  A  queenly  lady  comes 
into  the  garden,  and  walks  lightly  over  the 
grass.  She  is  tall  and  commanding,  her  face 
is  of  unusual  beauty,  and  withal  there  is  that 
about  her  that  seems  all  grace,  kindliness,  cour- 
tesy. She  wears  a  frock  of  her  favorite  mul- 
berry color,  with  a  soft  kerchief  folded  closely 
over  her  bosom.  On  her  head  she  bears  the 
graceful  turban  that  has  become  a  historic 
attribute  of  Mrs.  Madison— for  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent's wife.  It  is  her  custom  to  sit  here  in  the 
garden,  on  pleasant  mornings,  to  read  for  an 
hour  or  so  before  the  rest  of  the  family  %re 
astir.  As  she  seeks  her  favorite  seat  tmder  an 
old  locust,  shaded  by  a  clump  of  lilacs,  she 
sees  awaiting  her  one  whom  she  recognizes  im- 
mediately. At  first  she  starts  and  trembles  at 
sight  of  him,  but  she  addresses  him  quietly, 
only  the  quaint  Quaker  form  of  her  words  be- 
traying her  excitement ;  for  she  had  dropped 
the  use  of  the  Friends'  speech  and  dress  when 
she  became  the  wife  of  James  Madison. 

"  What  dost  thou  here,  Aaron— Aaron  Burr  ?" 

**  To  see  you,  madam." 

"  But  the  hour  is  early,  the  garden  has  high 
walls,  and  at  ten  thee  might  have  come  directly 
in  and  g^i'^eted  the  President  and  me  at  his 
levee." 

"  Perhaps,  Dolly " 

'*  Nay,  I  am  called  Mistress  Madison." 

"  Well,  Dolly  you  once  were,  an^  the  name 
was  none  too  saucy  for  you.  But  would  you 
have  Aaron  Burr  come  to  one  of  your  Presi- 
dential levees  ?  The  skeleton  would  be  more 
welcome  at  the  feast  than  I  among  the  Madi- 


sons,  Jeffersons,  Washingtons,  and  Lees,  that 
flock  to  your  doors.  But  I  well  mind  the  day 
that  I  brought  the  grave  James  Madison  to 
meet  the  pretty  Mistress  Todd,  and  that  after 
we  had  spent  many  afternoons  on  the  comers, 
watching  to  see  the  famous  beauty  go  by." 

"And  now,  Aaron  Burr?" 

"  What  brought  me  here  ?  Perhaps  a  whim- 
sical desire  to  see  again  the  little  Quaker  girl 
who  used  sometimes  to  blush  at  the  name  of 
Aaron  Burr,  though  now  she  speaks  it  coldly." 

**  I  should  have  more  cause  to  blush  now  at 
thy  name.  Thou  hast  not  done  well,  Aaron 
Burr." 

•*  Now  do  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  wife  of 
Madison." 

•'  I  know  of  no  other  voice  that  I  could  use, 
Aaron  Burr." 

**No,  you  have  not  really  changed  much. 
The  Quaker  bonnet  has  become  a  stately  tur- 
ban, and  the  gray  gown  has  taken  a  brighter 
color;  but  the  same  lace  kerchief  is  round  your 
throat — you  are  more  than  half  a  Quakeress  yet, 
Dolly." 

"  I  would  not  seem  lacking  courtesy  toward 
a  guest,  but  why  dost  thou  come  so  early  to 
me,  and  wilt  thou  not  step  within  the  house  ?" 

*'  No,  I  do  not  care  to  go  within  your  house. 
The  romance  of  it  all  made  me  try  the  g^den, 
where  I  fancied  you  might  be  this  delightful 
morning;  and,  Dolly,  do  you  know,  I  prize  my 
ability  to  scale  a  garden  wall  like  this,  where 
you  can  just  see  the  lilac  tops  above,  more 
than  I  prize  the  highest  honors  of  diplomacy  or 
of  politics.  I  would  not  give  this  half  hour 
with  you  among  the  lilacs  for  success  in  any  of 
them." 

"  In  so  speaking,  thou  dost  betray  that  which 
has  kept  thee  from  success  in  all  these  things." 

"  Perhaps,  Mistress  Dolly.  You  are  shrewder 
now  than  you  were.  You  have  more  of  a  lean- 
ing toward  knowledge  of  politics  than  you  ever 
showed  as  a  Philadelphia  belle.  You  led  us 
all  a  merry  dance  there,  didn't  you?  I  have 
been  trying  to  think  of  you  as  the  mistress  of 
the  President's  home.  I  know  all  about  your 
levees,  and  dinners,  and  balls,  and  of  the  time 
when  you  fled  before  the  British  cannon, 
with  the  portrait  of  George  Washington,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  state  papers— 
and  did  you  not  save  the  velvet  curtains  along 
with  the  other  national  effects?  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  heard  you  saved  the  curtains  too. 
But  I  can  only  think  of  the  rosy  little  Quaker 
girl  at  the  drives,  and  moonlight  walks,  and 
g^ay  dances,  in  Philadelphia.  That  was  twenty 
years  ago — not  by  your  face,  Dolly,  but  by  the 
calendar.  I  came  to  see  you  in  your  garden, 
rather  than  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Executive 
lady." 

''Those  were  pleasant  days,  when  we  were 
young,  Aaron  BurtibufgiJ  w^^^^ett^tlj^l^u 
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go  now.  This  interview  has  been  too  long. 
The  President  breaks  his  fast  early,  and  my 
households  needs  me/' 

"Farewell  then,  Mistress  Dolly,  since  yoo 
command  it,  bnt  in  the  heart  of  Aaron  Burr 
will  always  blossom  fond  memories  of  the  fair 
Dolly,  and  her  lilacs.  She  will  always  be  a 
sweet  recollection  for  him." 

"  You  will  not  go  over  the  wall  again,  Aaron 
Burr?" 

•'Why  not?  I  am  not  too  old  for  a  bit  of 
climbing,  and  I  would  choose  to  end  my  ro- 
mance thus." 

"  But  there  is  no  need.  I  will  call  a  servant 
to  show  you  the  way  out  It  will  be  more  com- 
fortable for  you." 

**  And  meet  James  Madison  in  the  hall,  and 
grreet  him,  and  be  asked  to  stay  to  breakfast, 
and  plead  other  duties,  and  explain  my  early 
call !  That  would  be  too  humdrum  an  ending 
for  me.  I  prefer  climbing  the  walL  So,  lady, 
farewell,  and  do  not  forget  your  fond  ad- 
mirer." 

With  a  light  kiss  upon  the  fingertips  of  the 
stately  lady,  he  turned  away  quickly,  and 
crossed  the  g^den.  An  old  darky  came  to  the 
door  to  seek  his  mistress,  and  to  remind  her  of 
her  household  stores.  The  keys  at  her  side 
jangled  as  her  accustomed  fingers  sought  the 
one  that  locked  the  silver,  and  with  a  smile  for 
the  gallant,  which  was  partly  a  sigh  that  he 
had  so  wasted  his  talents,  she  turned  content- 
edly toward  the  oi)en  door,  greeted  old  Arthur, 
and  straightway  began,  with  deft  fingers,  mak- 
ing the  sunny  breakfast  room  ready  for  the 
President's  pleasure. 

The  lilacs  in  the  garden  of  the  old  Octagon 
House  may  have  heard  Aaron  Burr  whisper 
compliments  to  Mistress  Dolly,  and  the  flowers, 
as  they  blossomed  out  again  last  spring,  four 
score  years  later,  may  have  told  it.  lilacs  are 
gossipy  flowers. 

Mary  Van  Auken  Mills. 


CHURNING  STILL. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Valley  cam- 
paign I  was  encamped  with  my  regiment,  the 
— ^th  Ohio,  upon  Cedar  Creek.  It  was  early  in 
May,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a 
more  picturesque  &pot.  We  had  pitched  our 
tents  upon  the  banks  of  the  rushing,  tumbling 
creek,  girt  by  wild  looking  hills,  covered  with 
moss  encrusted  rocks  and  tall,  beautifully 
tinted  grasses.  Above  the  hills  rose  the  blue 
of  the  mountains^  melting  into  the  softer,  ten- 
derer blue  of  a  morning  sky,  or  vividly  out- 
lined against  a  rich  gold  and  crimson  sunset. 
On  a  hill  above  us  stood  a  picturesque  old  mill, 
from  the  great  wheel  of  which  the  water  fell  in 
glittering  cascades  ;  higher  still  was  the  miller's 
pretty  home.  In  the  yard  the  bushes  were 
weighted  with  roses  and  purple  and  white  lilac, 
while  the  orchard  at  the  back  of  the  house  was 
a  mass  of  white  and  pink  bloom.  Nature 
seemed  to  rebuke  the  grim  monster,  war,  trail- 
ing horror  and  suffering  and  devastation  over 
all  her  fair  beauty,  until  for  very  shame,  in 


that  sweet  springtide,  he  seemed  to  hide  his 
head  for  a  time,  and  the  songs  of  mating  birds 
replaced  the  rear  of  cannon  and  musketry. 
The  miller  and  his  family,  up  in  the  pretty 
Uim.  house,  might  have  forgotten  that  there  was 
bloody  strife  in  their  fair  land,  but  for  our  white 
tents  and  blue  coated  men  down  on  the  banks 
of  Cedar  Creek. 

Was  there  ever  a  lovelier  springtime  to  me  ? 
It  was  a  time  of  peace  and  rest,  and,  to  me,  of 
sweet,  subtle  happiness.  Of  all  the  week  Mon- 
day was  the  red  letter  day,  for,  as  the  sun  rose 
up  from  behind  the  mountains,  I,  with  several 
companions,  would  make  my  way  up  the  wind- 
ing road  to  a  little  shed  standing  nnder  the 
shadow  of  a  giant  oak.  There  we  would  wait, 
watching  the  gate  of  the  farm  house  high  on  the 
hill  above  us.  After  a  little  while  that  gate 
would  open»  and  the  slender  form  of  a  girl,  car- 
rying a  chum  in  one  hand,  and  a  pail  of  rich 
yellow  cream  in  the  other,  would  come  tripping 
down  the  winding  path  towards  us.  Off  would 
go  all  our  caps,  and  simultaneously  we  would 
exclaim, 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Sallie  ;  we've  come  to 
help  you  chum." 

Ah,  Miss  Sallie,  Miss  Sallie  t  Long  years 
have  passed  since  then.  I  am  gray  headed 
now,  a  father— aye,  a  grandfather — but  I  can 
see  you  as  plainly  as  I  saw  you  then,  with  the 
smile  on  your  red  lips,  the  early  sunlight  on 
your  golden  hair,  and  the  bloom  on  your  cheeks 
as  pink  as  the  apple  blossoms  up  in  the  old 
orchard.  And  I  sometimes  ask  myself  a  little 
guiltily  if  any  days  in  after  life  were  ever  as 
happy  as  those  spring  mornings,  fragrant  with 
the  odors  of  roses,  when  the  boys  in  blue  helped 
the  fair  faced  Southern  girl  to  chum  under  the 
blossoming  oak.  How  sweet,  how  gnCcious, 
you  were  to  us,  stanch  little  Southerner 
though  you  were  !  How  merrily  you  laughed 
at  our  awkwardness  in  pouring  in  the  cream 
and  handling  the  dasher!  And,  ah,  how  pleased 
were  your  sweet  blue  eyes  as  you  watched  us 
drink,  with  such  undisguised  relish,  the  cool, 
delicious  buttermilk  ! 

Then  one  day  came  the  order  to  break  camp, 
and,  with  a  duU,  heavy  pain  at  my  heart,  I 
marched  up  the  winding  road.  It  was  Mon- 
day, >ust  about  sunrise,  too,  and  as  we  went  by 
the  farm  house,  we  saw  Miss  Sallie  standing  at 
the  gate  with  her  chum  and  cream  pail. 

*' Three  cheers  for  Miss  Sallie!^*  cried  one 
of  the  boys,  and  three  loud  cheers  went  up  to 
the  morning  sky. 

She  smiled  and  blushed,  and  perhaps  it  was 
only  my  fancy  that  the  blue  eyes  were  sad  and 
wistful.  The  blossoms  from  the  oak  had 
formed  a  soft,  snowy  carpet  around  the  little 
shed.  A  lump  rose  in  my  throat  as  we  tramped 
by,  crushing  and  discoloring  it,  and,  soldier 
though  I  was  to  the  heart's  core,  I  would  have 
given  five  years  of  my  life  to  have  stayed  be- 
hind and  helped  Miss  Sallie  chum  j.ust  once 
more. 

The  war  came  to  an  end,  and  I  went  back 
to  my  Northern  home.  In  time  I  woved  a 
Northern  sweetheart  and  married  a  Northern 
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wife.  The  longr  years  went  by,  children  were 
bom  to  as,  g:rew  np,  and  married,  and  grand- 
children stood  abont  my  knee.  And  when 
they  damored  for  a  story  I  would  tell  them 
how  the  boys  in  bine  once  helped  Miss  Sallie 
to  chum  down  in  old  Virgrinia.  My  wife  would 
always  smile  as  she  listened  to  the  story,  and 
on^  day  she  said  to  me, 

'*  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  Miss  Sallie. 
Suppose  we  take  a  trip  down  South  and  look 
her  up?" 

Well,  though  I  am  a  little  ashamed  to  confess 
it,  my  elderiy  heart  bounded  like  a  boy's,  and, 
as  I  eagerly  assented,  my  ^dfe  smiled  again 
and  said, 

**  I  shall  always  believe  that  Miss  Sallie  was 
your  first  love." 

"  But  she  would  never  have  married  a  Yan- 
kee," I  replied,  laughing  a  little  consciously. 

**  I  don't  know  abont  that."  my  wife  went 
on.  **  The  Yankee  was  too  much  of  a  coward 
to  ask  her.  I  wonder  if  she's  single  still  ;"  and 
I  wondered  also. 

So  one  day  my  wife  and  I  started  for  the 
South.  We  went  to  Strasburg,  a  little  town  at 
the  foot  of  the  Massanutten  Mountain,  about 
five  miles  from  Cedar  Creek.  That  night  my 
wife  informed  me  that  she  had  been  interview- 
ing" the  wife  of  the  proprietor  in  regard  to  Miss 
Sallie. 

**She  still  lives  at  the  old  place,"  said  my 
wife,  *'  and  she  is  Miss  Sallie  still." 

The  next  morning-  the  sun  was  hardly  up 

•when  we  started  for  Cedar  Creek.     I  was  very 

silent  durinfr  that  drive.    The  sun  was  rising 

above  the  mountains  when  we  turned  down 

the  winding  road  leading  to  the  mill. 

"There!  there  is  the  shed!"  I  cried,  as  a 
turn  in  the  road  brought  it  in  sight. 

"  And  perhaps  we  shall  find  Miss  Sallie 
churning  still,"  said  my  wife,  laughing. 

The  carriage  now  stood  directly  in  front  of 
the  shed,  and  my  heart  gave  a  quick  leap  as 
I  laid  my  hands  on  the  reins  and  brought  the 
horses  to  a  standstill,  for  a  woman  stood 
within  and  turned  her  face  in  surprised  in- 
quiry towards  us.  The  next  moment  I  had 
leaped  from  the  carri^^^e,  while  her  blue  eyes 
looked  in  mild  wonder  at  the  impetuous 
elderly  gentleman.  Of  course  she  did  not 
know  me  after  thirty  years.  But  though  her 
sunny  hair  had  turned  to  gray,  and  the  apple 
blossom  pink  had  faded  from  her  cheeks,  I 
knew  her.  She  was  Miss  Sallie,  and  she  was 
churning  still. 

Emma  Howard  Wighi. 


BLIND  MAN'S  BUFF. 

"So  you  need  never  tell  me  again,"  said 
Alice  Maitland  emphatically,  as  she  poured  a 
cup  of  tea,  "  that  men  are  not  all  blind— blind 
—blind  I" 

Jack  Amory  laughed  a  low,  amused  laugh. 

"  You  have  not  altered  my  opinion,  Alice," 
he  said,  "  for  I  consider  the  case  you  speak  of 
a  very  exceptional  one,  and  the  man  an  excep- 
tionally— exceptionally " 


"  Blind  man  ?"  asked  the  girl,  smiling. 

"  No  ;  stupid,  exceptionally  stupid." 

"  He  is,"  said  Alice,  *'  stupid  and  blind." 

"And  yet,"  Amory  went  on,  taking  the  tea 
she  offered  him,  "  do  you  know  he  may  not  be 
so  stupid  as  we  give  him  the  credit  of  being?" 

"  You  mean  he  may  know  that  the  girl  is  in 
love  with  him,  and  not  reciprocate  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  I  know,"  she  continued,  "  that  he  is  very 
fond  of  her  as  an  old  friend,  and  I  think  it  is 
simply  laziness  that  keeps  him  from  falling  in 
love  with  her.  If  anything  could  give  him  the 
energy — for  instance,  if  he  could  know  that  the 
girl  is  in  love  with  him — I  am  quite  sure  that 
he  would  take  the  trouble  of  loving  her." 

*'  Tlien,"  said  Jack  Amory,  "  I  think  that  the 
girl  should  wait  till  something  does  give  him 
the  energy. " 

"  But  she  has  waited — she  has  waited  for 
years." 

"  And  now  she  is  going  to  marry  another  man 
simply  because  she  can't  get  the  one  she 
wants  ?" 

"And  now  she  is  going  to  marry  another 
man,  a  man  who  has  loved  her  faithfully  for  a 
long,  long  time,  simply  because  she  says  that 
she  does  not  see  the  use  of  ruining  two  lives." 

Jack  Amory  did  not  reply.  He  stared 
thoughtfully  at  his  teacup  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  putting  it  down  gently,  diverted  his  gaze 
to  the  fire.  And  oh,  what  horoscopes  fires  are! 
How  much  of  love  and  hope,  of  trial,  sin,  and 
sorrow,  has  been  foreseen  in  their  changing 
lights ! 

The  clock  in  the  hall  struck  five.  It  was  one 
of  the  short  winter  afternoons,  and  darkness 
had  already  shut  in.  Without  it  was  snowing 
heavily,  and  a  cold  wind  was  trying  to  cut 
through  the  frosty  air.  A  sudden  gust  caught 
the  falling  flakes  in  a  wild,  mad  whirl,  and 
sent  them  driving  against  the  window  pane. 
Alice  shuddered,  and  Jack  remarked  how  cozy 
the  fire  was.  She  did  not  answer  him;  perhaps 
she,  too,  was  seeing  pictures  in  the  fire,  while 
Jack  watched  the  fallen  sparks  die  in  the  cold 
gray  ashes. 

"  Suppose,"  said  the  man,  suddenly  breaking 
a  long  silence,  "suppose  that  for  once— just 
for  this  once,  you  know — I  give  in,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  one  man  in  the  world 
absolutely  and  totally  blind." 

Alice  breathed  a  quick  little  sigh  of  delight. 
The  clock  struck  half  past  five. 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Jack,  ri.sing; "  it  is  very  late. 
Good  night ;  I  suppose  I  shall  sec  you  on  Fri- 
day night,  at  the  Van  Burens* ;  and  please  save 
me  some  dances." 

"I  will." 

"  Thanks— good  night  And,  oh,  before  I  go 
I  wanted  to  tell  you,  apropos  of  our  recent  con- 
versation, that  if  you  have  any  influence  over 
that  girt,  you  had  better  tell  her  to  wait ;  for  I 
am  sure  that  in  time  even  that  man  will  see." 

"  Jack — really  ?  "  she  said  eag^erly. 

A  fog  cracked  and  fell  apart ;  a  bright  blaze 
sprang  up,  throwing  a  soft  light  on  the  girl's 
face.     When   Amory  saw    how   flushed    her 
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eheeks  were,  and  what  an  eagrer  Hgfht  was  in 
her  eyes,  he  laughed  to  see  how  earnestly  she 
had  taken  his  words. 

'•  What  a  goose  you  are  ! "  he  said  good  nat- 
uredly,  turning,  with  his  hand  on  the  portiere. 
**Do  you  know,  I  really  believe  that  you  be- 
lieve that  I  possess  some  magic  influence  over 
human  fate.'* 

"Yes,"  she  called  after  him,  "I  really 
thought  you  had  suddenly  become  endowed 
with  a  love  charm.     Goodnight" 

"Good  night,  at  last ! "  he  said,  and  as  he 
closed  the  heavy  street  door  behind  him,  and 
stepped  into  the  bitter  night,  her  laugh  rang 
merrily  in  his  ears. 

«  *  *  « 

"My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Amory,  one  morning, 
as  her  son  entered  the  breakfast  room,  "  I  have 
a  surprise  for  you." 

"A  surprise?"  asked  Jack  Amory,  kis»ing 
her  afiFectionately. 

"Yes,"  she  said  with  an  important  air. 
"  Guess ! " 

"  Is  it  the  anniversary  of  your  wedding  day  ? 
(5r  of  my  birtliday?"  her  son  asked,  lazily 
opening  the  morning  paper. 

**No,"  she  answered,  "it  is  neither.  I  read 
it  in  the  paper  you  have  there.  It  is  an  en- 
gagement" 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said.  "  Two  more  poor  fools  gone 
to  perdition." 

"My  dear,"  Mrs  Amory  remonstrated,  ris- 
ing, "aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself?  Good 
by.  I'm  afraid  I  must  leave  you,  after  that,  to 
read"  tlie  news  alone  ;  and  besides,  I  have  an 
early  appointment  at  the  dressmaker's.  Au 
revoir.    Don't  let  it  startle  you  too  much. " 

Jack  Amory  glanced  over  the  "  Society  Col- 
umn," and  read: 

"  The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss " 

*  *  «  * 

The  paper  fell  to  the  floor. 

"Good  God!"  he  cried,  "she  was  right. 
There  is  a  blind  man  in  the  world  !  But  I  told 
her  to  wait." 


TWO  TALES  FROM  FAIRY- 
LAND. 

I — REX   VIVAT. 

The  world  still  found  no  need  to  say,  "  T%e  King  is 
dead.    Long  live  the  King  I " 

A  CHILD  was  plajdng  happily,  for  her  small 
feet  had  wandered  into  fairyland.  She  did  not 
care  to  play  with  other  children.  In  fairyland 
there  was  an  imaginary  playmate  whom  she 
loved  much  more. 

One  day  two  lovers  passed  and  found  her 
crying  bitterly.  The  imaginary  playmate  whom 
she  loved  had  disappeared,  and  she  was  all 
alone. 

"How  can  she  grieve,"  the  g^irl  said,  "for 
some  one  who  has  never  lived  ?" 

Her  lover  looked  at  her.  Her  eyef»  were  sweet 
with  mingled  happiness  and  trust.  He  drew 
her  to  him  tenderly.  "You  little  child,'*  he 
said,  "you,  too,  will  grieve  for  some  one  who 


has  never  lived.  You  do  not  care  for  me.  You 
love  a  thousand  dreams  that  are  more  real  to 
you  than  I  myself.  If  you  loved  me  I  might 
become  a  little  like  your  dream,  for  children 
can  do  anything  with  me.  But  when  I  marry  you, 
you  will  awake,  and  find  that  what  you  loved 
has  disappeared.  You  will  be  crying  like  this 
child.  And  I  ?  What  wiU  there  be  to  make 
me  better  than  I  am  ?"  * 

"  I  love  you,  "the  girl  said,  and  married  him. 
But  one  day  a  sad  wom^n  woke  and  fell  to 
crying  bitterly. 

The  king  was  dead. 

II-^THE  LETTERS  ABOVE  THE  DOOR- 
WAY. 

In  the  world  there  is  a  luminous  doorway 
through  which  all  men  pass.  "Joy"  is  the 
great  word  written  over  it 

A  man  crossed  the  threshold  once;  and  the 
whole  earth  spread  out  at  his  feet,  and  he 
could  scarcely  see  his  way  on  such  a  colorless 
gray  earth.  People  saw  him  wandering  about, 
unsatisfied. 

"  You  have  come  from  the  door  of  Joy,"  they 
said,  for  they  were  wise. 

"  I  was  not  sent  away,"  he  hastened  to  tell 
them.  "  I  came  of  my  own  will.  I  did  not 
know  it  was  so  barren  here.  Can  any  of  you 
tell  me  the  way  back  ?" 

"  It  is  useless  to  go  back,  * '  they  said.  '  *  People 
seldom  enter  there  a  second  time.    It  would  be 
better  to  look  for  the  saddest  place.     When  you  ^ 
have  been  there,  nothing   will  seem   barren 
here." 

But  the  man  answered,  "  I  could  not  bear 
that.  I  must  go  back.  It  would  be  kinder  of 
you  if  you  told  me  the  way." 

The  people  looked  at  one  another.  "  He 
must  seek  that  for  himself,"  they  said. 

He  met  many  people  on  the  road.  The  road 
was  long.  "  Is  this  the  way  to  the  door  of 
Joy,"  he  asked  of  every  one,  "  or  to  the  saddest 
place  ?" 

And  every  one  answered  him,  "  You  must 
seek  that  for  yourself." 

At  last  he  saw  the  doorway  shining  from  a 
long  way  off.  The  door  was  open,  and  he 
hurried  in.  He  covered  his  eyes  a  moment  lest 
it  be  too  bright,  but  when  he  looked  around  he 
saw  that  it  was  a  place  of  graves.  He  came  out 
again  into  the  fair  world  slowly,  for  he  had 
grown  old. 

A  boy  and  girl  were  going  in  as  he  came  out, 
their  faces  radiant  with  bewildered  light  They 
were  startled  at  the  sight  of  him.  "  Is  not  this 
the  door  of  Joy  ?"  they  asked. 

He  looked  on  them.  "  I  am  a  stranger  here," 
he  said.  "  I  cannot  tell  you.  You  must  seek 
that  for  yourself." 

The  door  opened.  The  girl  and  boy  saw 
beauty  and  passed  in,  but  the  old  man  lifted  up 
his  head  and  traced  one  by  one  the  great  letters 
that  are  carved  above  the  doorway. 

"  What  a  kind  word  that  is,"  he  murmured 
"'Sorrow.'" 
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THE  FORTY  IMMORTALS. 

The  French  Academy,  its  historical  prcstigCy    its  social  and  intellectual  import,  and  its 

great  names  of  the  past  and  the  present —  //  7///  a  complete  series  of 

portraits  of  its  living  members, 

TO  wear  the  coat  with  the  palm  leaves,  and  sit  in  the /a  utetiil  of  some  famous  sage  or  poet, 
is  the  secret  hope  of  every  scribbling  Frenchman.  However  democratic  and  contempt- 
uous of  '•  fogies  "  he  may  be  in  his  hilarious  youth,  middle  age  brings  a  desire  for  the 
rest  of  the  armchair.  Queer  people  have  crept  into  the  band  of  forty — sometimes  by  the 
intrigues  that  Alphonse  Daudet  has  taken  such  delight  in  depicting  in  '•  L'Immortel,"  and 
sometimes  for  political  reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  men  like  Moli^re  and  Balzac  and  Zola 
have  been  kept  out,  but  for  all  that  the  Academy  of  France  has  always  been  interesting  as  the 
one  unchanging  institution  which  yet  changed  with  the  tastes  of  the  French  nation. 

The  H6tel  de  Rambouillet,  with  its  salon,  was  the  beginning  of  the  French  Academy.  Valen- 
tine Conrart  and  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet  were  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  iron  Cardinal 
Richelieu  when  he  wanted  to  create  a  uniform  language  for  France,  and  do  away  with  her 
dialects  and  divisions.  When  the  forty  learned  men  were  brought  together,  their  avowed  task 
was  to  compile  a  dictionary.  In  the  rush  of  later  years,  that  undertaking  has  been  almost 
forgotten. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand  the  rather  affected  literary  life  of  that  day  in  Paris.  Conrart 
gathered  about  him  in  his  home,  as  well  as  in  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet,  the  poets  of  the  hour. 
They  were  fine  ladies  and  dandies,  with  powdered  hair  and  lace  ruffles,  and  the  apparent  object 
of  their  life  was  to  outdo  one  another  in  Italian  politeness.  Molidre,  w^ho  was  regarded  as  a  low 
wit  by  these  elegants,  amused  himself  and  the  court  by  putting  them  up  for  laughter  in  "  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules."  For  that  and  his  other  offenses  against  good  taste  he  was  left  out  of 
the  circle  of  sacred  armchairs. 

When  1793  came,  and  tore  away  everything  that  was  refined  and  elegant  in  France,  the 
Academy  disappeared.     Napoleon  did  not  revive  it,  except  as  a  class  in  the  newly  formed 
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Institute,  but  when  Louis XVIII 
came  to  the  throne  the  older 
foundation  was  restored.  It  is 
still  afl&liated  with  the  Institute, 
but  has  a  separate  name  and 
dignity.  The  public  meetings 
are  held  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Palais  Mazarin,  and  when  a 
newcomer  is  received  the  sight 
is  an  impressive  one.  The 
classes  of  the  Institute  are  seat- 
ed on  a  stage.  In  the  center  is 
a  table,  with  chairs  for  the 
ofl&cers,  and  at  one  side  is  the 
reading  desk  of  the  newly 
elected  member.  He  enters 
after  every  one  else,  with  all  the 
theatric  effect  possible.  His 
sponsors  walk  beside  him,  and 
he  is  surrounded  by  a  military 
escort.  The  members  wear 
their  official  uniform,  which 
was  designed — and  very  badly, 
too — by  the  great  painter  David 
at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury .  1 1  consists  of  trousers  and 
a  coat  embroidered  with  palm 
leaves  of  a  hideous  shade  of 
green.  The  new  member  makes 
an  address  which  is  supposed 
to  show  his   fitness  to  be  the 
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Joft«  Maria  de  H^r^dia. 

successor  of  some  great  man  whose  chair  has  been  made  vacant 
by  its  tenant's  death. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  men  are  selected  for  the  Academy  to- 
day because  their  intellect  alone  has  proven  them  worthy.  It 
i  s  a  good  deal  like  any  other  club.  The  members  incline  to- 
ward candidates  who  think  as  they  do,  men  of  the  world,  who 
will  be  agreeable  companions.  As  in  the  old  days  of  Conrart, 
I  here  are  salons  where  women  reign  which  are  side  doors  into 
I  lie  Academy. 

Before  a  candidate  can  be  elected,  it  is  an  unwritten  iaw 
that  he  must  make  a  call  of  state  upon  every  member  in  Paris. 
These  calls  mean  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  A 
clever  man  who  knows  the  little  peculiarities  of  his  host  has 
an  opportunity  of  softly  shaping  his  ways  to  them,  if  he  is 
ver}'  anxious  for  the  y^iOBXit/auteuil.  It  is  said  that  Renan 
won  the  vote  of  Victor  Hugo,  when  it  was  promised  to  another 
candidate,   by  listening  with 


Joseph  Francois  Bertrand. 


Paul  Thureau-Oangin. 


a  rapt  face  while  he  talked. 
•^  friend  of  Madame  Mohl, 
that  eccentric  Scotchwoman 
who  was  known  as  **  Our 
Lady  of  the  Academy,**  be- 
cause she  attended  every 
meeting  and  entertained  all 
the  celebrities,  tells  of  the 
stratagem  she  used  to  get  a 
famous  man  into  the  circle. 
He  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  mentioned,  but  she  per- 
suaded the  academicians  to 
propose  and  elect  him.  As 
for  the  visits,  she  took  him 


Ferdinand    Brunetiere. 


Edmond  Rousse. 


in  her  carriage  and  insisted 
upon  his  going  with  her  to 
the  houses  of  their  mutual 
friends,  until,  before  he  knew 
it,  the  round  of  the  Forty 
had  been  made. 

But  the  way  is  seldom  so 
easy  today.  Zola  has  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  candi- 
date twelve  times.  Once — two 
years  ago,  when  de  H^r^dia 
finally  secured  the  prize — he 
received  eleven  votes,  and 
came  near  an  election.  In 
1891 — Loti's  year — he  led  on 
the  first  ballot,  with  eight ; 
but  usually  his  reception  has  been  extremely  chilling.  Last 
June,  as  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  places  left  vacant  by  Duruy 
and  de  Ivcsseps,  he  secured  a  single  vote  ;  at  the  previous 
elections,  when  Sorel  and  Houssaye  were  chosen,  he  had  not 
even  one.  Younger  men  who  have  come  up  and  made  a  name 
in  novel  writing — Bourget  and  Loti,  for  instance — have  been 
elected  over  his  head.  Alphonse  Daudet  would  no  doubt  have 
been  with  them,  but  for  his  sarcastic  novel. 

Bourget  and  Loti  are  well  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  through  translations.  They  are  both  delicate  painters 
of  real  and  sometimes  vulgar  things,  idealized  until  they  are 
beautiful.  Bourget  came  to  America  a  year  or  two  ago,  and 
wrote  his  impressions  of  us.  They  were  valuable  in  that  they 
pictured  the  social  life  of  the  New  World  in  a  manner  which 
delighted   Frenchmen,  while    they  sh©)«^iliaedA!rt}|&^iaAy^b^ 
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they  might  look  from  a  cer- 
tain point  of  view.  Bourget's 
*' Cosmopolis "  and  Loti's 
''  Madame  Chrysautheme  " 
are  gems  in  their  way.  Loti 
is  a  traveler  and  a  poet,  and 
he  translates  his 'own  impres- 
sions into  beautiful  French. 
Both  men  are  masters  of  style. 

The  Academy  has  just  lost 
one  of  its  famous  novelists 
in  Dumas  fils.  The  elder 
Dumas  was  never  asked  to 
join  its  ranks.  In  that  classic 
day,  the  dignified  Immortals 
held  themselves  far  above 
mere  writers  of  stories.  Nowadays,  when  the  novel  is  taking 
the  very  highest  place  in  literature,  several  of  its  makers  wear 
the  palm  leaves.  Cherbuliez  is  one  whose  kindly  face  is  seen 
at  the  public  meetings  ;  Francois  Copp^e  is  another  ;  and  not 
a  few  other  academicians  have  set  their  names  upon  the  title 
pages  of  rotnans. 

Copp^e  is  perhaps  still  better  known  as  a  playwright.  The 
strength  of  the  dramatic  contingent  is  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  modem  spirit  of  the  Academy  which  rejected  Moli^re,  as 
well  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  drama  as  a  form  of  French 
art.  Its  acknowledged  leader  is  Sardou,  who  was  elected  to 
the  Academy  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  who  stands  today 
at  the  head  of  the  play  writers  of  the  world.  He  has  been  a 
busy  and  prolific  author,  and  has  earned  a  great  fortune  with 
his  long  list  of  successful  pieces.  He  has  been  fortunate  in 
having  one  of  the  greatest  actresses  of  any  age  to  cooperate 
with  him.  Bernhardt  was 
considered  affected  by  Dumas 
fiiSy  who  had  no  patience  with 
her  mannerisms ;  but  she  is 
Sardou' s  delight.  He  has 
written  some  of  his  plays 
watching  her  that  he  might 
give  her  suggestions  of  a 
mood  to  his  heroine. 

Jules  Claretie,  well  known 
as  director  of  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise,  has  been  before 
the  American  public  very  pro- 
minently this  winter  as  the 
author  of  the  libretto  of  "La  vicomte  de  Vogue 


Navarraise,"  the  opera  which  Calv6  has  made  memorable 
as  a  dramatic  episode.  She  says  that  that  is  exactly  what  the 
piece  is — an  episode.  Neither  Massenet,  the  composer,  nor 
Claretie  intended  that  it  should  stand  alone  as  a  complete 
opera. 

Legouv^,  the  author  of  "  Adrienne  L,ecouvreur, "  is  another 
whose  works  have  thrilled  us.  He  is  eighty  nine  years  old 
now,  and  has  seen  the  vivid  life  of  three  Parisian  generations 
flame  before  his  eyes.  He  has  lived  with  the  greatest  artists, 
and  has  linked  his  life  with  theirs.  He  was  the  lover  of  tlie 
incomparable  Malibran  and  the  close  friend  and  the  launcher 
of  Ristori.  He  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  cults,  and 
seen  successive  dynasties  of  academicians  pass  and  become 
forgotten,  but  still  looks  on  the  world  with  cheerful  eyes. 
He  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  popular  members. 

Pailleron  has  been  a  favo- 


rite at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise, 
but  few  of  his  plays  have  made 
themselves  known  outside  of 
Paris.  Meilhac  and  Halevy. 
much  of  whose  work  has  been 
done  in  collaboration,  are 
more  widely  famous.  Halevy 
was  a  friend  of  the  Due  de 
Morny,  the  half  brother  of 
Napoleon  III,  who  composed 
the  music  for  one  of  his  early 
operatic  pieces.  With  Meil- 
hac, he  was  Offenbach's 
librettist.  ' '  Froufrou, ' *  from 
the  same    collaborators,    has 


Comte  d'  Haussonville. 

often  been  taken  as  the  typical 
French  play.  Jules  Lemaitre, 
the  latest  addition  to  the 
Academy,  elected  last  June, 
and  the  Vicomte  de  Bornier, 
are  also  playwrights,  who 
may  be  said  to  represent  the 
old  and  the  new»  schools  re- 
spectively. 

After  Legouve,  Jules  Simon 
(whose  real  name  is  Jules 
Simon  Suisse)  is  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Academy. 
Apart  froni  his  career  in 
politic^,^  i3)^S?  known  for  hi? 
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works  on  sociology  and  kindred  topics,  but  most  of  all  as  a 
talker.  He  can  lecture ;  but  as  a  conversationalist,  even  his 
eighty  years  have  left  him  unsurpassed  when  he  finds  his 
listener. 

Emile  Ollivier,  ten  years  younger  than  Simon,  is  the  only 
political  academician  who  represents  the  regime  of  the  second 
empire.  All  the  others — the  Due  de  Broglie,  the  Due  d' 
Audiffret-Pasquier,  L^on  Say,  de  Freycinet,  and  Challemel- 
Lacour,  are  men  of  the  third  republic.  It  was  Ollivier  who 
paved  the  way  for  the  republic  when,  as  Napoleon's  prime 
minister,  he  helped  his  imperial  chief  to  embroil  France  with 
Prussia.  He  will  be  remembered  in  history  for  the  flippant 
phrase  with  which  he  went,  **with  a  light  heart,"  into  the 
disastrous  conflict  that  cost  France  so  dear.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  during  his  brief  premiership,  and  perhaps  its 
members     have      regretted. 


Due  d'  Aumale. 


since,  that  they  cannot  drop 
a  discredited  name  from  their 
roll.  A  dozen  years  ago  he 
made  an  attempt  to  reenter 
politics,  seeking  an  election 
in  his  old  constituency ;  but 
in  a  poll  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand  votes  he  received 
less  than  three  hundred. 

No  one  has  come  to  take 
the  places  of  Guizot  and 
Thiers,  but  a  number  of  men 
have  slipped  into  the  Aca- 
demy on  the  score  of  their 
historical  work.    One  of  these 


Armand  Sully-Prudhomme. 

is  the  Due  d'Aumale,  son  of 
Louis  Philippe.  Another  is 
the  Comte  d'Haussonville,  a 
champion  of  the  waning 
cause  of  the  royalists  ;  others 
are  Boissier,  Lavisse,  Thu- 
reau-Dangin,  and  Sorel — 
names  practically  unknown 
to  American  readers.  Henri 
Houssaye,  too,  one  of  the 
latest  accessions,  is  primarily 
a  historian.  The  new  school 
of  writers  in  France,  those 
who  think  in  strange  paths, 
is  beginning  to  be  recognized 
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in  the  Academy.  Sully-Prud- 
homme was  the  first  of  these. 
He  has  been  eternally  asking 
for  the  solution  of  the  old 
questions.  He  is  a  poet  who 
twists  verse,  into  problems. 
Another  is  the  Vicomte  de 
Vogii6,  who  has  written  a 
number  of  books  upon  sacred 
history.  He  was  for  a  time 
an  attach^  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  traveled  exten- 
sively. He  has  a  singularly 
clear  and  sweet  style. 

Many  of  the  men  who  have 
been  elected  to  the  Academy 
in  late  years  have  been  favorite  contributors  to  that  famous 
journal,  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  It  has  been  noticed  so 
frequently  that  its  columns  have  been  called  "the  path  to  the 
Institute."  Journalism  is  becoming  every  year  a  more  and 
more  recognized  profession,  and  the  famous  Revue ^  which  was 
started.in  a  spirit  of  audacity  by  a  man  who  was  determined  to 
make  it  the  mouthpiece  of  French  thought,  is  its  best  Parisian 
exponent.  Sorel,  de  H^r^dia — a  poet  of  Cuban  birth — and 
Bruneti^re,  the  director  of  the  Revue,  have  all  come  in  by 
way  of  that  journal. 

Cardinal  Richelieu,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  the  dancer  of  that 
famous  '*  Sarabande"  of  which  a  later  member,  M.  Meilhac, 
has  made  a  comedy,  and  Cardinal  Rohan,  of  *'  Queen's  Neck- 
lace" fame,  belonged  to  the  Academy.  The  priest  of  today 
is  Monseigneur  Perraud,  Bishop  of  Autun.  He  was  a  class- 
mate of  Taine's  and  a  good  friend  of  the  historian  statesman. 

His  thin  face  is  the  color  of 
old  ivory,  and  is  lighted  by 
a  pair  of  burning  eyes.  His 
best  known  books  are  a  life 
of  Richelieu,  and  the  story  of 
a  journey  through  Ireland 
taken  many  years  ago. 

Four  fauteuils  are  vacant 
at  the  present  moment.  That 
of  Louis  Pasteur  will  be  the 
most  difficult  to  fill.  The 
Academy  has  not  had  many 
scientists,  and  Pasteur  was 
the  most  famous  of  them  all. 

Vicomte  Henri  Houssaye.  In     America     lie     is     known 
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Mgr.  Perraud. 


Albert  Sorel. 


AKred  Mizi^res. 


almost  entirely  for  his  **  vaccines,**  but  in  the  scientific  world  of  Europe  he  was  almost  equally 
celebrated  as  a  geologist. 

It  is  a  rank  in  France  to  belong  to  the  Academy.  Its  members  can  usually  sell  their 
books,  or  get  themselves  heard  in  their  chosen  fashion.  It  gives  a  social  position.  Academi- 
cians can  place  their  sons  and  marry  their  daughters.  There  are  a  thousand  advantages 
that  cause  its  chairs  to  be  coveted.  And  yet  the  man  who  is  elected  generally  has  all 
these  things  before.  One  of  a  candidate's  chief  requisites  is  congeniality  with  his  confreres. 
Hence  it  is  that  Frenchmen  anxious  for  the  Academy's  honor  view  with  anxiety  the  pro- 
.spect  that  the  seats  now  vacant  will  fall  to  unknown  mediocrities.  Death  has  been  busy 
among  the  great  men  of  France  in  the  last  few  years,  and  the  gaps  have  been  hard  to  fill. 


1 


Ociave  Giea'd 


Charles  Louis  de  Freycinet. 


EiMfest  Laviaae. 


More  than  half  of  the  present  Immortals  are  of  less  than  ten  years'  standing,  and  the  supply 
of  good  Academic  timber  is  apparent!}-  exhausted.  In  this  emergency,  Daudet's  friends  are 
urging  him  to  forget  the  old  quarrel  and  become  a  candidate;  and  even  Zola  may  have  a 
chance  of  entering  at  last  the  portals  that  have  so  often  been  shut  in  his  face. 

The  statutes  of  the  Academy  are  very  explicit  in  their  prohibition  of  "lobbying"  bj- 
candidates  for  admission.  '*  As  the  reputation  of  the  Academy,"  they  say,  "depends  prin- 
cipally upon  the  discretion  displayed  in  worthily  filling  vacant  positions,  no  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  canvassing  or  to  solicitations  of  any  nature,  and  each  academician  shall  pre- 
serve his  vote  until  the  moment  of  election,  in  order  that  he  may  cast  it  for  the  candidate  he 
considers  most  entitled  to  it."  But  academicians  are  human,  and  personal  preferences  are 
sure  to  tell. 

G^oixe  Holme. 


THE  COMET. 

The  flaming  comet  streams  across  the  sky 
And  then  is  gone  from  sight — born  but  to  die  ; 
Yet  would  I  barter  dull,  ignoble  days, 
For  one  brief  hour  to  set  the  heavens  ablaze  ! 

Nellie  Fn 
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MY  JEANNE. 

Has  she  need  of  monarch's  wand  ? 
Proudest  peers  in  all  the  land 
Bow  to  that  wee,  jeweled  hand  ! 


Has  she  lack  of  leal  ftlliea  ? 
Hvexy  zealous  minion  flies 
At  the  bidding-  of  her  eyea  I 
She's  a  qupcn— my  Tcanne  ' 


Royal  maiden,  yours  alone 
Is  the  sovereignty  I  own  ; 
Take  tny  poor  heart  for  a  tlifoue  \ 
Be  my  queen — my  Jeanne  ! 


MRS.   LESLIE  CARTER'S  PLUCK. 

Theatrical  people  are  generally  as  super- 
stitious as  sailors,  but  David  Belasco  and 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  appear  to  be  shining  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule.  When  this  lady  first 
came  forward  for  histrionic  recognition,  it 
was    Mr.   Belasco    who    helped    provide  the 


Mrs.  Leslie  Carter. 
from  r  piMograpk  by  Sarvnjf,  Ntw  York. 

vehicle — "  The  Ugly  Duckling"— in  which  the 
venture  was  carried — ^to  the  shelf.  It  was  Mr. 
Bela.sco  again  who  prepared  the  English  ver- 
sion of  the  second  play— "Miss  Helyett" — 
with  which  the  undaunted  artist  once  more 
sought  to  compel  success,  which  again  eluded 
her.  After  this,  one  could  scarcely  blame 
either  the  actress  or  the  author  for  thinking 
there  must  be  a  Jonah  in  the  company  they 
kept,  but  with  the  advent  of  "The  Heart  of 
Maryland"  one  finds  them  together  for  a  third 
time — and  all  going  merry  as  the  oft  rung  mar- 
riage bell. 

Mrs.  Carter's  triumph  on  the  night  of  the 


production  of  the  play  at  the  Herald  Square 
Theater  must  have  been  particularly  sweet  to 
her  because  of  its  ring  of  genuineness.  Her 
previous  work  on  the  boards  had  told  against 
rather  than  for  her.  The  public  knew  nothing 
of  the  months  of  hard  study  that  had  inter- 
vened. People  had  come  to  sit  in  cold  judg- 
ment on  a  woman  who  had 
twice  disappointed  them. 

But  the  success  that  has 
now  crowned  her  work  has 
not  quenched  with  satiety  the 
ambition  of  the  worker.  Mrs. 
Carter  studies  faithfully  ev- 
ery day,  knowing  well  thai 
the  highest  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  fame  can  be  won  only 
by  persistent,  toilsome  climb- 
ing. And  yet,  after  the  physi- 
cal exertion  required  by  the 
rfile  of  Maryland  every 
night,  an  actress  might  well 
be  excused  for  thinking  of 
nothing  but  relaxation  during 
the  day.  To  sunng  from  the 
bell  in  the  lofty  church  towei 
requires  real  pluck.  A  re- 
laxation of  the  grasp  would 
result  in  a  drop  to  almost  cer 
tain  death  on  the  stage  below. 
Then,  the  performer's  ner\'es 
have  been  wracked  pretty 
thoroughly  by  the  exciting 
scene  immediately  preced- 
ing. When  Mrs.  Carter  is 
called  before  the  curtain  at 
the  close  of  this  act,  the 
audience  sees  a  woman  who 
has  for  the  moment  masked 
with  a  smile  the  tremendous 
nervous  strain  she  has  under- 
gone. Once  in  the  w4ng» 
again,  she  falls  to  sobbing 
hysterically. 

"  It  is  the  feeling  that   1 

must  be  there  in  time  to  keep 

that  bell  from  giving  out  a 

second  peal,"  she  says.    '*  If 

I  failed  in  that,  the  whole 

scene  would  fall  to    pieces.      One  does    not 

quickly    recover    from    such    high    wroughl 

tension." 


CYRIL  SCOTT  TELLS   HOW  HE  GOT  HIS  START. 

•'  How  did  I  come  to  take  up  the  stage  ?  By 
playing  in  church  theatricals."  So  said  Cyril 
Scott,  the  handsome  young  Z,t>f//man/  Tel/air 
in  "The  Heart  of  Maryland."  "  I  was  pretty 
young  then,"  he  went  on,  "and  some  of  the 
fellows  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  get  up 
shows,  so  I  went  in  with  them.  The  father  of 
one  of  my  schoolmates  was  at  that  time  dra- 
matic critic  on  a  New  York  paper.  He  saw 
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Ellen  Terry  as  "Lady  Macbeth." 

From  a  f>kati>grat>k  bg  H'indov  Jk  'irutt,  L'-ntUm. 

*  Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our  friends ; 

For  my  heart  speaks,  tliey  are  welcome." 
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me  in  a  minstrel  exhibition,  and  suggfested 
that  I  should  %o  on  the  stage  professionally. 
I  was  ready  enough,  but  my  father  would  not 
hear  of  the  idea.  At  last,  however,  he  con- 
sented to  let  me  try  it  for  a  stipulated  time, 
and  I  set  about  finding  my  first  engagement. 
The  only  thing  I  could  get  was  a  chance  to 
play  two  r61es — one  of  them  a  negro— with  a 


members  of  the  company  were  told  they  could 
go,  I  was  overlooked  because  the  new  pro- 
prietors didn't  know  my  name. 

*'  Well,  the  fresh  cast  was  called  to  a  re- 
hearsal at  the  Grand  Opera  House  before  being 
sent  out  to  Indianapolis,  and  I  went  with  them. 
There  were  the  three  managers  sitting  down  in 
front  to  pass  judgment  on  us,  and  I  was  shak- 


Cyril  Scott 
tram  a  fludograpk  bp  JSoMmm  A  Aw,  Ckioigo. 


one  night  stand  company,  at  three  dollars  a 
week  and  my  board.  I  remember  how  the 
manager  used  to  come  back  every  night  and 
say,  *  Scott,  you  make  the  worst  nigger  I  ever 
saw.'  And  as  invariably  I  used  to  shake  him 
by  the  hand  and  say,  'Thank  you,  sir,'  for  I 
despised  the  part,  and  actually  felt  compli- 
mented to  know  I  did  not  do  it  well. 

"  When  we  got  as  far  as  Chicago,  the  backer 
*  went  broke '  and  we  were  stranded.  My 
father  sent  money  to  bring  me  home,  and  I 
got  another  engagement  with  Minnie  Maddern 
in  •'Caprice,"  at  fifteen  per  week.  The  part 
was  such  an  insignificant  one  that  when  a  new 
deal  in  managers  was  made,  and  the  play 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Frohman  brothers 
—Charles,  Dan,  and  Gustave — while  the  other 


ing  in  my  shoes.  After  the  thing  was  over. 
Dan  Frohman  sent  for  me. 

"  *  What  is  your  name  ?  '  he  asked. 

"  I  told  him,  whereupon  he  announced  thai 
I  was  to  be  retained  with  the  company  at  thirty 
a  week,  and  all  has  been  plain  sailing  for  me 
from  that  day  on." 

Mr.  Scott  is  one  of  the  easiest  actors  on  oar 
stage.  So  natural  is  he  that  one  always  thinks 
of  him  as  being  exactly  the  sort  of  fellow  he 
portrays. 

IRVING'S  TWIN  STAR. 

While  the  metropolitan  press  was  disposed  to 
view  Irving's  Macbeih  askance,  notliing  but 
praise  was  showered  on   Bllen  Terry  as  his 
Lady.     Each  visit  of  this  charming  English- 
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Ellen  Terry  as  "Lady  Macbeth." 
From  a  piotoffraph  hf    Wintlote  S  Gnvt,  London. 

"If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  ffild  ihe  faces  of  the  grrooms  withal." 
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woman  endears  her  the  more  to  Americans 
everywhere.  Gifted  rarely,  she  never  permits 
her  art  to  overshadow  the  enchantment  of  a 
winning^  personality ;  and  yet  so  cleverly  are 
the  two  elements  blended,  that  while  one  is 
conscious  of  the  complete  sinking^  of  the  woman 
in  whatever  character  she  depicts,  the  de- 
piction takes  on  a  new  g^race  because  there  is 
Hllen  Terry  behind  it 


short — very  pink  silk  stockings,  and  a  row  of 
tig^ht  sausag^e  curls — my  mother  was  always 
very  careful  that  they  should  be  in  perfect 
order  and  regrularity— clustered  around  my 
head.  A  small  go-cart,  which  it  was  my  duty  to 
drag  about  the  stage,  was  also  a  keen  source  of 
pride  and  a  great  trouble  to  me.  My  first  dra- 
matic failure  dates  from  that  go-cart.  I  was 
told  to  run  about  with  it  on  the  stage,  and, 


Eleanor  Lane  Bell. 
AVom  «  photograpA  6y  ScAlott,  Ntw  York. 


The  dominant  note  in  Miss  Terry's  stage 
presence  is  ease,  and  yet  her  memory  is  very 
treacherous.  During  the  Boston  engagement 
she  forgot  her  lines  in  the  middle  of  a  speech. 
This  ease  of  manner  is  as  apparent  in  her  con- 
versation as  in  her  acting,  and  as  recognizable 
in  her  writing  as  in  her  speech.  To  this  the 
record  of  what  she  calls  her  first  dramatic 
failure,  taken  from  her  "Memories,"  will  bear 
witness  : 

"  The  first  play  in  which  I  acted  was  '  The 
Winter's  Tale.'  I  was  cast  for  the  part  of 
Mamillius  ,  and  how  my  young  heart  swelled 
with  pride — I  can  recall  the  sensation  now — 
when  I  was  told  what  I  had  to  do.  There  is 
something,  I  suppose,  in  a  woman's  nature 
which  always  makes  her  recollect  how  she  was 
dressed  at  any  especially  eventful  moment  of 
her  life,  and  I  can  see  myself,  as  though  it  were 
yesterday,  in  my  little  red  and  white  coat — very 


while  carrying  out  my  instnictions  with  more 
vigor  than  discretion,  I  tripped  over  the  han- 
dle, and  down  I  came  on  my  back.  A  titter  ran 
through  the  house,  and  I  felt  that  my  career 
as  an  actress  was  ruined  forever.  Bitter  and 
copious  were  the  tears  I  shed — but  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  incident  has  materially  altered 
the  course  of  my  life." 

This  was  not  the  only  time  Ellen  Terrj-  wept 
over  her  stage  experiences.  While  still  very 
young  she  was  rehearsing  the  part  of  Prince 
Arthur,  and  Mrs.  Kean,  who  was  coaching 
her,  was  quite  disgusted  at  the  want  of  feeling 
she  displayed  at  the  momentous  crisis. 

"  Do  you  think  you  would  go  on  this  way," 
the  elder  actress  exclaimed,  "  if  your  eyes  were 
really  going  to  be  put  out  ?  Why,  you  would 
make  more  fuss  if  you  had  lost  your  doll." 

Overcome  with  mortification,  the  child  Ellen 
burst  into  tears. 
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"There,  that's  the  very  thing/' commented 
Mrs.  Kean  approvingly. 


THE  VOGUE  OF  BURLESQUE. 

Yvette  Guilbert  has  conquered  New  York  as 
she  has  conquered  Paris  and  Ix>ndon — and  in 
the  same  way.  Nobody  can  tell  exactly  how 
she  does  it.  She  has  neither  good  looks  nor  a 
good  voice  to  commend  her  to  favor.  But  she 
knows  how  to  use  her  hands  and  her  arms. 
She  makes  them  speak  a  language  which  all  can 
understand. 

If  Mr.  Hammerstein  finds  the  public  so  in- 
consolable at  Guilbert's  departure  that  it  makes 
them  mournful  even  to  visit  the  hall  where 
she  held  them  spellbound,  we  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  he  should  induce  Mr.  Rice  to  revive 
his  *'  Evangeline  '*  for  the  music  hall's  benefit 
There  would  be  a  novelty  in  having  two  bur- 
lesques on  Longfellow's  poems  in  opposite 
ends  of  the  same  building.  **  Excelsior,  Jr.," 
is  still  doing  well.  There  is  just  enough  thread 
of  plot  to  give  an  excuse  for  the  handsome  cos- 
tuming and  scenery  without  which,  nowadays, 
Americans  seem  disinclined  to  accept  the 
variety  bills  that  formerly  pleased  them. 

'*  Excelsior's "  second  act  is  particularly 
entertaining.  Arthur  Dunn's  Paderewski  imita- 
tion is  so  funny  that  it  receives  the  compli- 
ment of  laughter  rather  than  applause.  The 
dance  of  the  Hengler  sisters  is  a  marvel  of 
grace  and  agility,  but  their  ability  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at,  their  father — popularly  known 
as  Tommy  Hengler— having  enjoyed  a  long 
reputation  as  a  terpsichorean  artist  in  the  '6o'8 
and  '70's. 

CHARITY  AND   BUSINESS. 

We  do  not  wish  to  impugn  the  unselfishness 
of  the  motives  that  lead  members  of  the  pro- 
fession so  cheerfully  to  give  their  services  at 
benefit  performances.  But  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  reward  frequently  comes  in  more 
substantial  shape  than  an  approving  con- 
science. These  occasions  afford  an  opportun- 
ity for  managers  to  judge  of  the  abilities  of 
artists  from  various  quarters  at  one  sitting,  and 
advantageous  engagements  are  often  the  out- 
come of  "  charity  "  appearances. 

It  was  at  one  such  matinee  that  Richard 
Mansfield  heard  Grace  Rutter  recite.  She  is 
a  Memphis  girl,  whose  strong  dramatic  aspira- 
tions were  intensified  when  Mr.  Mansfield  took 
her  from  a  road  company  in  which  she  had 
secured  a  small  part,  and  gave  her  the  r61e  of 
Dodo  in  "  Thrilby  "  at  the  Garrick.  From  here 
she  went  to  the  Casino,  where  her  beauty  and 
cleverness  in  **  The  Wizard  of  the  Nile " 
caused  one  of  the  daily  paper  critics  to  proph- 
esy that  she  will  some  day  be  a  star.  But  Miss 
Rutter's  ambitions  are  dramatic  rather  than 
musical,  and  we  all  know  that  the  distance  to 
stardom  is  much  longer  by  the  first  path  than 
by  the  second. 


Grace  Rutter. 
From  apkotograpk  hf  Wf**^  I>ttroU. 


HIGH  PRICED  BARNSTORMERS. 

Close  observers  may  have  noticed  that  while 

John  B.  Schoeflfel's  name  appears  in  conjunc- 
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The  Sitters  Hengler. 
From  a  fkctogtofk  ftjr  JSKw,  Lomidaik, 


lion  with  those  of  Abbey  and  Grau  in  other 
ventures  of  the  firm,  it  is  left  out  in  the  grand 
opera  announcements.  He  declares  that  he 
doesn't  care  to  stake  thousands  of  dollars  on 
the  chance  of  a  singer  not  having  sore  throat. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  indisposition  of  a  popular 
favorite  may  cost  the  management  anywhere 
from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars  in  one  night. 
The  expense  of  giving  a  single  performance  at 
the  Metropolitan  averages  six  thousand  dollars. 
It  often  happens  that  less  than  this  amount  is 
taken  in,  but  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
occasions  when  the  receipts  foot  as  high  as 
$18,000.  Exciting  business,  this  giving  of 
grand  opera  ;  quite  equal  in  its  way  to  Wall 
Street. 

We  are  promised,  in  May,  an  expensive 
venture  of  another  sort.  This  will  be  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  one  night  stand  combina- 
tion with  a  salary  list  of  $25,000  per  week. 
Light  is  thrown  on  the  apparent  anomaly  when 
it  is  stated  that  Joseph  Jefferson,  John  Drew, 
Francis    Wilson,    W.    H.    Crane,    Nat  Good- 


win, Stuart  Robson,  De  Wolf  Hopper,  Mrs. 
John  Drew,  and  Viola  Allen  are  to  be  among 
those  making  up  the  cast.  The  play  will  be 
"The  Rivals,"  and  the  idea  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  JeiTerson  by  the  success  of  the  Couldock 
benefit  in  New  York  last  spring.  Of  course  in 
the  metropolis  a  longer  stay  will  be  made,  but 
as  the  season  must  necessarily  be  brief  there 
will  be  several  of  those  fly  by  night  stops  as- 
sociated with  barnstormers.  Seats  will  cost 
five  dollars  each. 


DOWN  WITH  THE  THEATER  PRICES. 

The  charge  of  five  dollars  for  such  a  star 
cast  as  that  described  above  is  not  really  ex- 
orbitant. The  occasion  is  an  extraordinary 
one,  and  the  performance  will  be  in  every 
way  worthy  of  standing  out  in  one's  memory. 
We  still  protest,  however,  against  the  high 
rates  that  the  regular  companies  are  charging 
for  seats.  Since  our  schedule  was  published 
in  November,  three  of  the  houses  that  we  rated 
at  $1.50  have  joined  the  two  dollar  ranks,  but 
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it  is  extremely  likely  they  may  have  realized 
the  damag^ing:  nature  of  the  step  before  these 
lines  are  read,  and  gone  back  to  the  old  tarifiF. 
Amongr  the  first  class  houses  which  have  stood 
out  against  the  upward  drift  this  season,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  had  sterling 
attractions  to  offer,  are  the  Casino,  the  Fifth 
Avenue,  the  Garden,  the  Bijou,  and  the  Herald 
Square. 

Managers  consult  their  own  interests,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  public,  by  charging  a  reason- 
able rate.  Already  the  houses  that  have  not 
*'  raised"  are  making  a  feature  of  this  fact  in 
their  announcements.  The  high  rates  and  the 
high  hats  must  both  be  put  down. 


HEREDITY   IN  STAGELAND. 

Talent  appears  to  come  by  inheritance  more 
frequently  on  the  stage  than  in  any  other  line 
of  artistic  work.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  theatrical  career  carries  its  atmosphere 
into  the  daily  life  of  its  devotees,  claiming  the 
absorption  of  all  their  faculties,  or  it  may  be 
because  stage  folk  marry  among  themselves 
more  often  than  is  the  case  with  authors  or 
artists.  Whatever  be  the  reason,  we  find  every- 
where actors  who  are  related  to  one  another. 

Bleanor  I^ane  Bell,  of  whom  we  give  a  por- 
trait, is  a  sister  of  Belle  Archer,  and  the  wife  of 
Charles  J.  Bell,  who  was  in  the  original  cast 
of  ' '  Too  Much  Johnson. ' '  Mrs.  Bell  has  played 
with  Cora  Tanner,  the  Vokeses,  and  the  Cogh- 
lans. 

Then  there  is  Adelaide  Cushman,  recently 
seen  in  New  York  at  the  American  in  "In 
Sight  of  St  Paul's."  She  is  a  descendant  of 
Charlotte  Cushman,  and,  fitting  opportunity 
being  given,  may  yet  show  us  that  what  is  in 
the  blood  will  come  out  in  the  work.  Her 
father  was  Judge  Cushman,  of  Detroit,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  family  removed  to  Australia 
that  he  would  consent  to  his  daughter  going  on 
the  professional  stage,  her  fitness  for  which 
had  shown  itself  in  amateur  performances  for 
charity. 

Miss  Cushman  returned  to  this  country  three 
seasons  ago,  since  which  time  she  has  been 
leading  woman  for  James  O'Neill,  and  the 
IVidow  in  Hoyt's  "Trip  to  Chinatown."  As 
her  portrait  shows,  she  is  richly  endowed  with 
beauty,  and  possesses,  moreover,  an  insight 
into  character  that  gives  her  depictions  distinct 
form  and  finish. 


THE  BRITISH  OCCUPATION  OF  OUR  STAGE. 

A  press  agent's  paragraph  has  been  going 
the  rounds  and  spreading  broadcast  the  fact 
that  one  Saturday  night  Charles  Frohman  stood 
at  the  telephone  in  his  Empire  Theater  and 
heard  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  re- 
ceipts for  that  evening  from  his  five  "  attrac- 
tions "  playing  in  New  York  were  $9,451.  This 
sounds  like  tremendous  business,  but  although 
the  five  pieces  were  named,  the  sum  each  con- 
tributed to  this  magnificent  total  was  discreetly 
left  to  the  imagination.  The  publication  of  de- 
tailed statements  of  this  character,  however, 
might  not  be  such  a  bad  business  step  after  all. 
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It  would  certainly  be  calculated  to  induce  sec- 
ond thought  in  those  capitalists  who,  inspired 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  figrures  just  quoted, 
had  promptly  made  up  their  minds  to  become 
competitors  in  the  dramatic  field.  For  while 
three  of  Mr.  Frohman's  five  ventures  showed 
handsome  profits,  the  other  two  had  turned  out 
grievous  disappointments.  From  another  para- 
graph— not  sent  out  by  Mr.  Frohman's  press 
agent,  it  is  needless  to  add — we  gather  that 
neither  "His  Excellency"  nor  "The  Shop 
Girl  "  were  to  any  extent  profitable. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  season's  epi- 
demic of  indifferent  imported  plays  is  the 
greed  of  this  same  Charles  Frohman.  He  ap- 
parently considers  that  all  the  theater  going 
public's  dollars  should  trickle  into  his  till. 
That  this  might  be  accomplished  he  secured 
well  nigh  half  the  first  grade  playhouses  in 
town,  and  at  once  began  to  deluge  the  metrop- 
olis with  English  "attractions."  With  so 
many  theaters  on  his  hands  he  could  do  noth- 
ing else  but  resort  to  ready  made  misfits.  No 
man  is  big  enough  to  give  personal  attention, 
I>ersonal  judgment  and  discipline,  to  the  artis- 
tic development  and  realizing  of  half  a  dozen 
plays  at  the  same  time,  and  have  all  of  them 
up  to  the  standard  that  the  public — especially 
in  view  of  the  inflated  prices  now  chaiiged  for 
seats — has  a  right  to  demand. 

New  York  ought  to  originate  its  own  plays, 
instead  of  depending  upon  London  as  the  barn- 
stormed towns  of  America  depend  upon  New 
York.  One  man  like  Augustin  Daly,  with  se- 
rious purpose  and  high  aims,  is  worth  more  to 
the  metropolis  than  forty  money  getting  man- 
agers who  care  not  a  whit  for  the  artistic  and 
dramatic  side  of  their  enterprises,  or  for  the  up- 
lifting of  the  taste  of  the  people.  There  is 
room  in  New  York — abundant  room— for  an- 
dther  Daly. 

"THE  GOVERNOR  OF  KENTUCKY." 

William  H.  Crane  is  in  luck.  Not  that  this 
is  a  rare  condition  for  the  clever  comedian, 
but  this  time  it  is  pure  luck — the  result  of  co- 
incidence rather  than  of  talent  When  his 
new  play  was  named,  he  little  thought  that 
Kentucky's  chief  magistrate  would  attract  es- 
pecial attention  to  himself  this  winter  by  being 
the  first  Republican  who  has  held  the  office  in 
all  the  State's  history.  Nor  is  this  all ;  Gov- 
ernor Bradley,  having  accomplished  one  re- 
markable feat,  does  not  hesitate  to  undertake 
another,  and  has  entered  himself  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate.  Whether  he  receives  a 
nomination  or  not,  he  is  certain  to  be  more  or 
less  in  the  public  eye  during  the  coming 
months-i-a  fact  that  constitutes  a  unique  and 
gratuitous  advertisement  for  Mr.  Crane  and  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theater. 


MODEST  JOHN  HARE. 

A  Star  who  walks  quietly  into  the  second  act 
of  the  piece  selected  for  his  American  d^but, 
and  who  has  less  to  do  in  it  than  three  of  the 
other  players — this  was  the  Christmas  surprise 
vouchsafed  the  New  York  public  when  John 
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Hare  and  "  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  *' 
were  introduced  to  them  at  Abbey's.  Of  the 
play,  the  less  said  the  better,  but  the  actor  is 
an  artist.  The  quiet  manner  in  which  he  scores 
his  points  r«ninds  you  of  genial  Joe  Jefferson. 
There  is  that  in  his  appearance  that  calls  James 
l>wis  to  mind,  but  his  grasp  of  the  work  in 
hand  is  Jefferson's.  After  this  it  need  scarcely 
be  added  that  his  portrayal  of  character  is  con- 
vincing. 

For  thirty  years  John  Hare  has  been  a  digni- 
fied figure  on  the  I/>ndon  stage.  An  earnest 
student,  he  has  always  sought  to  keep  in  touch 
with  tlie  cleverest  minds,  to  hold  himself 
aloof  from  '*  box  office"  expedients.  He  has 
been  associated  with  Irving,  Toole,  the  Ban- 
crofts, and  the  Kendals,  and  might  have  come 
to  us  with  no  small  blaring  of  trumpets  and 
beating  of  drums.  That  he  has  introduced  him- 
self quietly,  and  has  been  content  to  make  his 
first  appearance  in  a  part  of  so  little  importance 
as  the  Duke  of  St.  (7/^A^r/^,  emphasizes  his  suc- 
cess most  pleasantly.  Minus  mannerisms,  and 
with  a  true  knowledge  of  stagecraft  shown  in 
all  he  does,  Mr.  Hare  is  deserving  of  hearty 
support  from  our  playgoers.. 

His  company  is  a  well  balanced  one.  Fred 
Terry,  on  the  whole,  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression. His  open,  frank  hearted  manner 
causes  the  audience  to  take  kindly  to  him. 
He  did  not  indicate  that  he  has  the  genius  of 
his  talented  sister,  Ellen  Terry,  but  is,  we 
should  judge,  a  good  all  round  man.  His 
wife,  Julia  Neilson,  who  plays  the  important 
titl«  rdle  in  '*Mrs.  Ebbsmith,*'  is  a  forceful 
actress.  Her  face  is  strong  and  yet  pretty. 
Had  she  a  more  graceful  figure  and  carriage, 
her  personality  would  be  decidedly  attractive. 
She  perhaps  lacks  fire,  but  is  an  artist  of  a  good 
deal  more  than  average  ability. 

OLGA  NETHERSOLE'S   "CARMEN." 

The  cleverest  of  all  the  younger  generation  of 
actresses  that  England  has  sent  out  to  us,  is 
Olga  Nethersole.  She  captured  the  American 
public  last  year  with  her  Camille,  and  in  "  Car- 
men "  she  has  not  only  sustained  but  materi- 
ally strengthened  her  firm  hold  on  our  admira- 
tion. Of  her  Camille  we  said  that  it  moved 
blas^  and  cynical  men  as  Bernhardt  and  Terry 
could  not  move  them ;  of  her  Carmen  we 
could  say  much  more.  Rarely  indeed  has  pas- 
sion l)een  portrayed  to  such  a  pitch  of  inten- 
sity, and  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  there  is  no 
overacting,  no  ranting.  She  plays  the  part  for 
all  there  is  in  it  No  one  in  the  audience  can 
feel  that  he  is  being  defrauded  of  the  most 
graphically  realistic  depiction  of  the  fiery, 
heartless  gipsy  in  her  reckless  and  abandoned 
life,  in  her  passionate  love.  Everybody  has 
heard  "Carmen  "  sung,  but  we  had  to  wait  for 
Nethersole  to  see  it  acted. 


the  first  fanfare  of  the  excitement  over  the 
Venezuelan  incident.  By  the  way,  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  never  before  hais  the  New  York 
stage  been  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  as  during  the  exchange  of  rei>artee  be- 
tween President  Cleveland  and  Lord  Salisbury. 
Had  it  come  to  war  then  and  there,  the  theat- 
rical side  of  the  situation  would  have  been  in- 
teresting, to  say  the  least.  But  Americans  are 
proverbially  long  suffering,  and  not  only 
meekly  accepted  the  fresh  invasion  of  blue 
eyed  men  and  long  limbed  women,  but  even 
found  a  certain  sort  of  merit  in  the  vehicle  that 
brought  them.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can 
account  for  this  favor  shown  to  "  An  Artist's 
Model,"  so  distinctly  inferior  to  "The  Shop 
Girt  "  and  "  His  Excellency,"  is  to  assume  that 
the  people  have  at  last  resigned  themselves  to 
the  situation,  and  concluded  that  if  they  do  not 
wish  to  sit  at  home  they  must  accept  the  im- 
ported article,  be  it  to  tlieir  taste  or  not. 


AN    "artist's    model"    THAT    IS    NOT    A 
PARAGON. 

After  the  "  Shop  Giri  "  ani  "  His  Excel- 
lency," "An  Artist'.«»  Model"  was  placed  be- 
fore an  American  public,  in  the  very  height  of 


AMERICAN   PLAYS. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  the  home 
made  article  in  drama,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  take  a  backward  glance  in  the  effort  to  dis- 
cover what  it  is  that  has  set  our  mans^ers  to 
scouring  England  for  their  wares.  And,  for 
the  sake  of  these  same  gentlemen,  we  shall 
take  the  sordid  view  only.  Let  us  call  to  mind, 
then,  the  signally  profitable  productions  of  the 
past  three  seasons,  and  we  find  confronting  us: 
"Shore  Acres,"  "His  Wife's  FatheF,"  "The 
Giri  I  I^ft  Behind  Me,"  "A  Trip  to  Chi- 
natown," "Butterflies,"  "Too  Much  John- 
son," "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  "In  Old  Ken- 
tucky," "Ambition,"  "The  Heart  of  Mary- 
land," "Northern  Lights,"  "Rob  Roy."  "1492," 
"  The  Wizard  of  the  Nile,"  and  "Excelsior,  Jr." 
All  of  these  are  of  American  manufacture,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  musical  pieces,  have 
their  scene  laid  in  this  country.  Not  a  record, 
surely,  to  discourage  faith  in  native  talent 

On  the  British  side  of  the  ledger  we  have 
"  The  Amazons,"  "  Charley's  Aunt,"  "  Sowing 
the  Wind,"  "The  Bauble  Shop,"  "The  Masqu- 
eraders,"  "The  Fatal  Card,"  "The  Sporting 
Duchess,"  "The  Professor's  Love  Story," 
"The  Gaiety  Giri,"  and  "Little  Christopher." 
"  Trilby  "  is  of  English  origin,  but  it  took  an 
American  playwright  to  put  it  so  successfully 
into  dramatic  form,  just  as  it  required  an  Ameri- 
can manager  to  see  the  stage  value  of  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda," 

Apropos  of  American  comic  operas  and  bur- 
lesques, the  recent  failure  of  Potter  and  Nye's 
"  Stag  Party  "  draws  fresh  attention  to  a  singu- 
lar fact  While  plays  smacking  of  home  soil 
in  their  local  color  have  made  such  a  good 
record,  our  musically  inclined  dramatists  have 
always  fared  better  when  they  worked  in  for- 
eign fields.  The  Bostonians  have  had  three 
sad  experiences  with  experiments  in  the  other 
direction,  once  with  "The  Knickerixxicrs," 
again  with  "The  Ogallallas,"  and  once  i^.ore 
with  "  The  Maid  of  Plymouth."  "  A  Daughter 
of  the  Revolution  "  did  not  draw,  neither  did 
"Puritania." 
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AT  the  end  of  the  street  stood  the  little  white 
house  Jack  Ward  was  pleased  to  call  his 
own.  Five  years  he  had  lived  there,  he 
and  Dorothy.  How  happy  they  had  been  !  But 
things  seemed  to  have  gone  wrong  some  way, 
since — since  the  baby  died  in  the  spring.  A 
sob  came  into  Jack's  throat,  for  the  little  face 
had  haunted  him  all  day. 

Never  a  sound  had  the  baby  lips  uttered,  and 
the  loudest  noises  had  not  disturbed  his  rest 
It  had  seemed  almost  too  much  to  bear,  but 
they  had  loved  him  more,  if  that  were  possible, 
because  he  was  not  as  other  children  were. 
Jack  had  never  been  reconciled,  but  Dorothy 
found  a  world  of  consolation  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  a  magazine  article  on  the  subject : 

And  yet  we  cannot  believe  these  Children 
of  Silence  to  be  unhappy.  Mrs.  Browning 
•ays  that  "closed  eyes  see  more  truly  than 
ever  open  do,"  and  may  there  not  be  another 
world  of  music  for  those  to  whom  our  own  is 
soundless  ?  In  a  certain  sense  they  are  utterly 
beyond  the  pain  that  life  always  brings,  for 
never  cfln  thev  hear  the  cruel  words  beside 
which  physicid  hurts  sink  into  insignificance. 
So  pity  them  not,  but  believe  that  He  knoweth 
best,  and  that  what  seems  wrong  and  bitter  is 
often  His  truest  kindness  to  His  children. 

Dorothy  read  it  over  and  over  until  she 
knew  it  by  heart.  There  was  a  certain  com- 
fort in  the  thought  that  he  need  not  suffer- 
that  he  need  never  find  what  a  wealth  of  bitter- 
ness lies  in  that  one  little  word— life.  And  when 
the  hard  day  came  she  tried  to  be  thankful,  for 
she  knew  that  he  was  safer  still ;  tried  to  see 
the  kindness  that  had  taken  him  back  into 
the  Unknown  Silence  of  which  he  was  the 
Child. 

Jack  went  up  the  steps  this  mild  winter  even- 
ing, whistling  softly  to  himself,  and  opened 
the  door  with  his  latch  key.  "  Where  are  you, 
girlie  ?" 

"  Up  stairs,  dear ;  I'll  be  down  in  a  minute," 
and  even  as  she  spoke  Dorothy  came  into  the 
room. 

In  spite  of  her  black  gown  and  the  hollows 
under  her  eyes  she  was  a  very  pretty  woman. 
She  knew  it,  and  Jack  did,  too.  That  is,  he 
had  known,  but  he  had  forgotten. 

"Here's  the  evening  paper."  He  tossed  it 
into  her  lap  as  she  sat  down  by  the  window. 

"  Thank  you."  She  wondered  vaguely  why 
Jack  didn't  kiss  her  as  he  used  to,  and  then 
dismissed  the  thought  She  was  growing  ac- 
customed to  that  sort  of  thing. 

"  How  nice  of  you  to  come  by  the  early  train! 
I  didn't  expect  you  till  later." 

"  There  wasn't  much  going  on  in  town,  so  I 
left  the  <^ce  early.  Any  mail  ?  No  ?  Guess 
I'll  take  Jip  out  for  a  stroll."    The  fox  terrier 


at  his  feet  wagged  his  tail  approvingly.  "  Want 
to  go,  Jip  ?" 

Jip  answered  decidedly  in  the  affirmative. 
"All  right,  come  on,"  and  Dorothy  watched 
the  two  go  down  the  street  with  an  undefined 
feeling  of  pain. 

She  lit  the  prettily  shaded  lamp  and  tried  to 
read  the  paper,  but  the  political  news,  elope- 
ments, murdeiB,  and  suicides  lacked  interest 
She  wondered  what  had  come  between  her  and 
Jack.  Something  had  ;  there  was  no  question 
of  that,  but— well,  it  would  come  straight  some 
time.  Perhaps  she  was  morbid  and  unjust 
She  couldn't  ask  him  what  was  the  matter 
without  making  him  angry,  and  she  had  tried 
so  hard  to  make  him  happy. 

Jip  announced  his  arrival  at  the  front  door 
with  a  series  of  sharp  barks  and  an  unmistak- 
able scratch.  She  opened  it  as  Jack  sauntered 
slowly  up  the  v^k,  and  passed  her  with  the 
remark,  "  Dinner  ready?  I'm  as  hungry  as  a 
bear." 

Into  the  cozy  dining  room  they  went,  Jip 
first,  then  Jack,  and  then  Dorothy.  The  daintily 
served  meal  satisfied  the  inner  man,  and  he 
did  not  notice  that  she  ate  but  little.  She  hon- 
estly tried  to  be  entertaining,  and  thought  she 
succeeded  fairly  well.  After  dinner  he  retired 
into  the  depths  of  the  evening  paper,  and  Dor- 
othy stitched  away  at  her  embroidery. 

Suddenly  Jack  looked  at  his  watch.  "  Well, 
it's  half  past  seven,  and  I've  got  to  go  over  to 
Mrs.  Brown's  to  practise  a  duet  with  her  for 
tomorrow." 

Dorothy  trembled,  but  only  said,  "Oh,  yes, 
the  duet    What  is  it  this  time  ?" 

"*  Calvary,'  I  guess.  That  seems  to  take 
the  multitude  better  than  anything  we  sing. 
No,  Jip,  not  this  time.  Good  by — I  won't  be 
gone  long." 

The  door  slammed,  and  Dorothy  was  alone. 

She  put  away  her  embroidery  and  walked 
the  floor  restlessly.  Mrs.  Brown  was  a  pretty 
widow,  always  well  dressed,  and  she  sang 
divinely.  Dorothy  could  not  sing  a  note, 
though  she  played  fairly  well,  and  Jack  got  into 
a  habit  of  taking  Mrs.  Brown  new  music  and 
going  over  to  sing  it  with  her.  An  obliging 
neighbor  who  had  called  that  afternoon  had 
remarked  maliciously  that  Mr.  Ward  and  Mrs. 
Brown  seemed  to  be  very  good  friends.  Dorothy 
smiled  with  white  lips,  and  tried  to  say  plea- 
santly, "  Yes,  Mrs.  Brown  is  charming,  don't 
you  think  so  ?  I  am  sure  that  if  I  were  a  man 
I  should  fall  in  love  with  her." 

The  neighbor  rose  to  go,  and  by  way  of  a 
parting  shot  replied,  "That  seems  to  be  Mr. 
Ward's  idea.  Lovely  day,  isn't  it  ?  Come  over 
when  you  can."  Digitized  by  V3UUV IC 
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Dorothy  was  too  stunned  to  reply.  She 
thought  seriously  of  telling  Jack,  but  wisely 
decided  not  to.  These  suburban  towns  were 
always  gossipy.  Jack  would  think  she  didn't 
trust  him.  And  now  he  was  at  Mrs.  Brown's 
again  ! 

The  pain  was  almost  blinding.  She  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  out  The  rising  moon 
shone  fitfully  upon  the  white  sig^s  of  sorrow  in 
the  little  churchyard  far  to  the  left. 

She  threw  a  shawl  ovei  her  head  and  went 
out  In  feverish  haste  she  walked  over  to  the 
little  •'  God's  Acre,"  where  the  Child  of  Silence 
was  buried. 

She  found  the  spot  and  sat  down.  A  thought 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  ran  through  her  mind  : 

Thank  God,  bless  God,  all  ye  who  suffer  not 
More  grief  than  ye  can  weep  for 

then  some  way  the  tears  came  ;  a  blessed  rush 
of  relief. 

"  Oh,  baby  dear,"  she  sobbed,  pressing  her 
lips  to  the  cold  turf  above  him,  "  I  wish  I  was 
down  there  beside  you,  as  still  and  as  dream- 
less as  you.  You  don't  know  what  it  means — 
you  never  would  have  known.  I'd  rather  be  a 
stone  than  a  woman  with  a  heart  Do  you  think 
if  I  could  buy  death  that  I  wouldn't  take  it  and 
come  down  there  beside  you  ?  It  hurt  me  to 
lose  you,  but  it  wasn't  the  worst.  You  would 
have  loved  me.  Oh,  my  Child  of  Silence! 
Come  back,  come  back  !" 

How  long  she  stayed  there  she  never  knew, 
but  the  heart  pain  grew  easier  after  a  while. 

She  pressed  her  lips  to  the  turf  again.  "  Good 
night,  baby  dear.  Good  night.  I'll  come 
again.  You  haven't  lost  your  mother,  even  if 
she  has  lost  you  !" 

Fred  Bennett  passed  by  the  unfrequented 
spot,  returning  from  an  errand  to  that  part  of 
town,  and  he  heard  the  last  words.  He  drew 
back  into  the  shadow.  The'  slight  black  figure 
appeared  on  the  sidewalk  a  few  feet  ahead  of 
him,  and  puzzled  him  not  a  little.  He  followed 
cautiously  and  finally  decided  to  overtake  her. 
As  she  heard  his  step  behind  her  she  looked 
around  timidly. 

"Mrs.  Ward!" 

His  tone  betrayed  surprise,  and  he  saw  that 
her  eyes  were  wet  and  her  white  virawn  face 
was  tear  stained.  She  shuddered.  A  new 
trouble  faced  her.  How  long  had  he  been  fol- 
lowing her  ? 

He  saw  her  distress  and  told  his  lie  bravely. 
"  I  just  came  around  the  comer  here." 

Her  relieved  look  was  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
his  conscientious  scruples,  he  said  to  himself 
afterward. 

**  I  may  walk  home  with  you,  may  I  not?  " 

"Certainly." 

She  took  his  offered  arm  and  tried  to  chat 
pleasantly  with  her  old  friend.  Soon  they 
reached  the  gate.  She  dropped  his  arm  and 
said  good  night  unsteadily.  Bennett  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  he  took  both  her  hands 
in  his  own. 

"  Mrs.  Ward,  you  are  in  trouble.  Tell  me  ; 
perhaps  I  can  help  you." 


She  was  silent  "  Dorothy,  you  will  let  me 
call  you  so,  will  you  not  ?  You  know  how  much 
I  cared  for  you,  in  a  boy's  impulsive  fashion,  in 
the  old  days  when  we  were  at  school ;  you  know 
that  I  am  your  friend  now — as  true  a  friend  as 
a  man  can  be  to  a  woman.  Tell  me,  Dorothy, 
and  let  me  help  you  ! " 

There  was  a  rustle  of  silk  on  the  pavement, 
and  her  caller  of  the  afternoon  swept  by  with- 
out speaking.  Already  Dorothy  knew  the  story 
which  would  be  put  in  circulation  on  the  mor- 
row. Bennett's  clasp  tightened  on  her  cold 
fingers.  "  Tell  me,  Dorothy,  and  let  me  help 
you  I "  he  said  again. 

The  impulse  to  tell  him  grew  stronger,  and 
she  controlled  it  with  difficulty.  "  It  is  noth- 
ing, Mr.  Bennett,  I — I  have  a  headache." 

"  I  see,  and  you  came  out  for  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  Pardon  me.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
better  in  the  morning.  These  cool  nights  are 
so  bracing.  Good  night,  and  God  bless  you — 
Dorothy." 

He  walked  away  rapidly,  and  she  lingered 
on  the  porch  till  she  could  no  longer  hear  his 
footsteps.  She  left  a  lamp  in  the  hall  and  wer  t 
up  to  bed.  "Jack  won't  be  home  till  late," 
she  said  to  herself,  "and  he  will  want  the 
light" 

So  the  tired  head  dropped  on  its  pillow,  and 
she  stared  sleeplessly  at  tlie  ceiling. 

Meanwhile  Bennett  was  on  his  way  to  Mrs. 
Brown's  cottage.  His  mind  was  made  up,  and 
he  would  speak  to  Jack.  He  had  heard  a  great 
deal  of  idle  gossip,  and  it  would  probably  cost 
him  Jack's  friendship,  but  he  would  at  least 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  bad 
tried  to  do  something  for  Dorothy. 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  Mrs.  Brown  herself 
answered  it.  "  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Brown. 
No,  thank  you,  I  won't  come  in.  Just  ask  Jack 
if  I  may  see  him  on  a  matter  of  business." 

Ward,  hearing  his  friend's  voice,  was  already 
at  the  door.  "I'll  be  with  you  in  a  minute, 
Fred,"  he  said.  "Good  night,  Mrs.  Brown  ;  I 
am  sure  we  shall  get  along  famously  with  the 
duet,"  and  the  two  men  went  slowly  down  the 
street. 

They  went  on  in  silence  till  Jack  said,  "  Well, 
Bennett,  what  is  it?  You  don't  call  a  fellow 
out  like  this  unless  it  is  something  serious." 

"  It  is  serious,  Jack;  it's  Dor Mrs.  Ward." 

"Dorothy?  I  confess  I'm  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever." 

"  It's  this  way.  Jack.    She's  in  trouble." 

Ward  was  silent 

"Jack,  you  know  I'm  a  friend  of  yours;  I 
have  been  ever  since  I've  known  you.  If  you 
don't  take  what  I'm  going  to  say  as  I  mean 
it,  you're  not  the  man  I  think  you  are." 

"  Go  on,  Fred,  I  understand  you.  I  was  only 
thinking." 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  know  it,  but  the  town  is 
agog  with  what  it  is  pleased  to  term  your  in- 
fatuation for  Mrs.  Brown."  Jack  smothered  a 
profane  exclamation,  and  Bennett  continued. 
"  Dorothy  is  eating  her  heart  out  over  the  baby. 
She  was  in  the  cemetery  tonight  sobbing  over 
his  grave,  and  talking  to  him  like  a  mad 
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woman.  I  came  up  the  back  street,  and  after  a 
little  I  overtook  her  and  walked  home  with  her. 
That's  how  I  happen  to  know.  And  don't 
think  for  a  moment  that  she  hasn't  heard  the 
gossip.  She  has,  only  she's  too  proud  to  speak 
of  it.  And,  Jack,  old  man,  I  don't  believe 
you've  neglected  her  intentionally,  but  begin 
again  and  show  how  much  you  care  for  her. 
Good  night" 

Bennett  left  him  abruptly,  for  the  old  love  of 
Dorothy  was  strong  tonight;  not  the  fitful,  flam- 
ing passion  of  his  boyhood,  but  the  deeper, 
tenderer  love  of  his  whole  life. 

Jack  was  strangely  affected.  Dear  little 
Dorothy !  He  had  neglected  her.  '*  I  don't  de- 
serve her,"  he  said  to  himself,  "but  I  will." 
He  passed  a  florist's  shop,  and  a  tender  thought 
struck  him.  He  would  buy  Dorothy  some  roses. 
He  went  in  and  ordered  a  box  of  American 
Beauties.  A  stiff  silk  rustled  beside  him,  and  he 
lifted  his  hat  courteously. 

"  Going  home,  Mr.  Ward  ?  It's  early,  isn't  it  ? 
But,"  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  emphasis, 
"it's — none — too  soon!"  Then,  as  her  eager 
eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  roses,  "  Ah,  but 
you  men  are  sly  !    For  Mrs.  Brown  ?" 

Jack  took  his  package  and  responded  icily, 
"No.     For  Mrs.  Ward." 

"  Cat !"  he  muttered  under  his  breath  as  he 
went  out  And  that  little  word  in  the  mouth  of 
a  man  means  a  great  deal. 

He  entered  the  house,  and  was  not  surprised 
to  find  that  Dorothy  had  retired.  She  never 
waited  for  him  now.  He  took  the  roses  from 
the  box  and  went  up  stairs. 


"  Hello,  Dorothy !"  as  the  pale  face  rose  from 
the  pillow  in  surprise.  "  I've  brought  you 
some  roses  !"  Dorothy  actually  blushed.  Jack 
hadn't  brought  her  a  rose  for  three  years  ;  not 
since  the  day  the  baby  was  bom.  He  put  them 
in  water,  and  came  and  sat  down  beside  her. 

"  Dear  little  girl,  your  head  aches,  doesn't 
it?"  He  drew  her  up  beside  him  and  put  his 
cool  fingers  on  the  throbbing  temples.  Htr 
heart  beat  quickly  and  happy  tears  filled  her 
eyes  as  Jack  bent  down  and  kissed  her  ten- 
derly. '*  My  sweetheart !  I'm  so  sorry  for  the 
pain !" 

It  was  the  old  lover-like  tone,  and  Dorothy 
looked  up. 

"Jack,"  she  said,  "you  do  love  me,  don't 
you  ?" 

His  arms  tightened  about  her.  "  My  darling, 
I  love  you  better  than  anything  in  the  world. 
You  are  the  dearest  little  woman  I  ever  saw. 
It  isn't  much  of  a  heart,  dear,  but  you've  got  it 
all.    Crying?    Why,  what  is  it,  sweetheart  ?" 

"  The  baby,"  she  answered  brokenly,  and  his 
eyes  overflowed,  too. 

"  Dorothy  dearest,  you  know  that  was  best. 
He  wasn't  like " 

Jack  could  not  say  the  hard  words,  but 
Dorothy  understood  and  drew  his  face  down  to 
hers  again. 

Then  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  Jack  held  her 
till  she  slept.  The  dawn  found  his  arms 
still  around  her,  and  when  the  early  church 
bells  awoke  her  from  a  happy  dream  she  found 
the  reality  sweet  and  beautihil,  and  the  heart- 
ache a  thing  of  the  past. 

Myrtle  Reed. 
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Rain — and  a  robin  singring 

In  the  gnarled  old  apple  tree  ; 
And  a  lazy  south  wind  bringing 

A  bell's  sad  note  to  me. 

Rain— and  a  song  of  gladness 

When  the  |^ass  grows  green  once  more  ; 
And  a  sea  voice  full  of  sadness 

That  sobs  along  the  shore. 

Rain — and  a  fisher  maiden 
Of  her  sailor  sweetheart  sings  ; 

And  the  bell  with  sorrow  laden 
Far  down  the  harbor  rings. 

Rain — in  the  leaves  above  her 
'Tis  the  robin  hears  her  song ; 

And  the  sea  knell  for  her  lover 
Tolls— Oh,  the  years  are  long  ! 
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THE  "DBTECTIVE  STORY"  QUESTION. 

We  have  heard  with  considerable  surprise 
that  a  paragrraph  published  some  months  ago  in 
MuNSEY's  has  been  taken  in  certain  quarters 
as  an  insinuation  of  dishonorable  dealing  by 
the  Bacheller  Syndicate  in  its  recent  '*  detective 
story  "  competition.  While  it  is  undesirable 
as  a  rule  to  promote  farther  discussion  of  an 
unfortunate  topic,  we  feel  called  upon  to  dis- 
avow any  such  intention.  The  true  facts  of 
the  case,  as  obtained  by  us  from  a  reliable 
authority,  are  as  follows  : 

Prom  the  manuscripts  submitted  to  Mr. 
Bacheller*s  readers,  fifty  stories  were  selected, 
and  intrusted  to  Mr.  Arthur  Stedman,  who 
carried  them  personally  to  Mr.  John  H.  Boner 
of  the  Literary  Digest.  Of  this  number  Mr. 
Boner  put  aside  all  but  twelve,  and  these  Mr. 
Stedman  took  to  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie  of 
the  Outlook.  We  feel  justified  in  saying  that 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  underhand  deal- 
ing, even  if  it  were  possible  to  believe  these 
gentlemen  capable  of  it. 

In  criticising  the  decision  of  Mr.  Mabie, 
which  resulted  in  the  final  award,  we  spoke 
strongly  of  the  comparatively  inferior  quality 
of  the  two  successful  stories,  adding  that  if  Mr. 
Howells  had  competed  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  won  the  prize ;  and  to  this  remark  we 
understand  that  Mr.  Irving  Bacheller  has  taken 
exception.  But  the  meaning  we  intended  to 
convey  was  far  from  that  which  Mr.  Bacheller 
has  detected.  We  simply  desired  to  suggest 
that  if  his  judges  liked  a  detective  story  by 
Brander  Matthews,  they  would  have  liked  one 
by  Mr.  Howells  still  more.  He  of  literary 
passions  is  the  one  man  in  America  who  would 
be  sure  to  excel  Mr.  Matthews  in  the  task  of 
producing  work  of  a  character  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  ordinarily  accepted  ideal  of  a 
detective  story ;  and  that  is  what  Mr.  Mabie 
seems  to  have  been  looking  for.  Such  com- 
ment we  regard  as  the  unquestioned  right  of 
the  independent  critic. 

PRIZES  AND  PRIZE  NOVELS. 

A  prize  contest  is  a  curious  thing,  any  way, 
and  one  recently  instituted  by  the  New  York 
Herald  was  by  no  means  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  We  are  asked  to  suppose — and  of  course, 
being  polite  and  prudent,  we  do  suppose — that 
a  novel  written  by  a  man  whose  work  has  been 
well  known  for  twenty  years  comes  into  the 
hands  of  a  literary  critic,  who  is  also  the 
author's  brother  in  law,  and  that  the  said  critic 
hasn't  the  faintest  idea  who  wrote  it  There  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  recognize  the 
author,  and  honestly  judge  that  his  work  de- 
serves the  prize,  but  that  does  not  make  all  this 
parade  of  absolutely  hidden  identity  any  the 
less  ridiculous. 

If  a  fresh  and  vigorous  novel  by  an  old  and 


well  known  writer  were  pat  into  the  hands  of 
any  critic,  and  he  could  not  immediately,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  name  the  author,  it  would 
prove  one  of  two  things—that  the  critic  did 
not  know  his  business,  or  that  the  author  had 
no  style.  If  the  critic  does  not  know  his  busi- 
ness he  does  not  deserve  bis  position;  if  the 
novelist  has  no  individuality  of  style,  his  book 
does  not  deserve  a  prize. 

We  are  wondering  if  the  ten  thousand  dollar 
novel  written  by  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  was 
the  first  one  of  his  books  that  Mr.  George  Par- 
sons Lathrop,  his  sister's  husband,  had  ever 
read. 


SOMETHING  ABOXTT  "OYP." 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  find  an  American 
or  English  woman  novelist  who  is  personally 
interesting.  There  was  a  tendency  at  one  time 
to  "boom'*  Am^lie  Rives  as  a  phenomenon 
worth  running  a  block  to  see,  and  "John  Oliver 
Hobbes  "  and  "  Julien  Gordon  "  have  had  their 
little  day  of  being  talked  about  But  none  of 
them  has  the  magnetism  that  keeps  a  writer  in 
the  delighted  eye  of  the  public.  They  impress 
one  as  being  in  a  perpetual  state  of  expecting 
to  hear  the  button  pressed,  and  wishing  to 
"smile  now*' when  the  negative  is  exposed. 
The  spontaneity  which  makes  "  Gyp"  the  de- 
light of  Paris  is  entirely  wanting,  and  so  also  is 
"Gyp's"  genius. 

The  Comtesse  de  Martel  generally  knows 
what  she  is  talking  about,  as  she  is  a  member 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  France  and  a 
woman  of  fashion.  In  writing  the  history  of 
her  social  day,  she  is  fuU  of  that  prejudice 
without  which  it  has  been  said  no  history  of  a 
country  can  be  written.  Her  chief  prejudices 
are  against  Jews  and  certain  literary  men.  Her 
books  are  filled  with  caricatures  of  Hebrews 
well  known  in  Paris,  and  her  conversation  with 
clever  ridicule  of  the  authors  she  dislikes. 
She  has  a  screen  which  she  has  dedicated  to 
Georges  Ohnet,  whose  works  are  as  popular  in 
Prance  as  E.  P.  Roe's  once  were  in  this  country. 
It  is  covered  with  quotations  which  Mme. 
de  Martel  considers  monuments  of  his  stupidity. 

While  the  authors  she  holds  up  to  scorn  go 
their  ways  in  peace  and  quietness,  some  other 
people  have  endangered  her  beauty  and  even 
her  life.  Upon  one  occasion  vitriol  was  thrown 
at  her  face,  and  on  another  a  pistol  ball  went 
through  her  hat  But  all  these  have  left  her 
fearless.  She  has  one  peculiarity.  Several 
years  ago  she  was  riding  through  a  tunnel 
when  an  accident  occurred  which  almost  cost 
her  her  life.  Ever  since,  when  she  is  traveling, 
and  there  is  a  tunnel  on  the  line,  she  leaves  the 
train  at  the  station  before  it  and  rides  in  a  car- 
riage to  the  one  beyond  it. 

Mme.  de  Martel  does  all  her  work  at  night, 
begfinning  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  working 
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until  three.  Oddly  enoufirh,  her  publishers  are 
Jews.  They  have  made  an  arran^ment  with 
her  that  when  her  books  are  too  vehemently 
anti  Semitic,  they  may  be  sent  to  another 
house. 


"STEPNIAK." 

The  death  of  "  Stepniak/'  the  writer  of  novels 
and  xeviews  bearing  upon  Russia's  oppression 
of  her  people^  takes  away  another  prop  of  the 
nihilists.  Emotions,  like  everything  else,  go  by 
fads.  There  was  a  time,  a  few  years  ago,  when 
people  talked  of  nothing  but  nihilism.  Eng- 
land^ with  Ireland  clamoring  at  her  doors,  and 
America,  with  her  convict  labor  system  of  the 
Southern  States,  fofgot  everything  in  their 
eager  and  ardent  sympathy  for  the  workers  in 
Siberian  mines.  Mr.  Georgre  Kennan  made  a 
comfortable  fortune  by  adding  fuel  to  the  flame 
after  his  visit  to  Russia,  and  "Stepniak  "  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  lecture  field.  But  for  some 
reason  the  stories  of  the  real  Russian  were  not 
so  effective  as  those  of  the  American  traveler. 
Perhaps  the  former  kept  closer  to  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case. 

Nobody  knew  exactly  who  "  Stepniak  "  was. 
He  took  the  name  to  signify  that  he  came  from 
the  Steppes.  He  was  not  a  thorough  going 
nihilist,  but  more  of  a  socialist  He  had  had 
trouble  with  Tolstoy  when  that  eccentric  noble- 
man was  an  officer  of  the  Russian  government, 
and  he  had  been  obliged  to  live  out  of  Russia 
for  many  years  ;  but  nothing  more  was  known 
of  his  history.  He  was  an  eccentric  looking 
man,  with  electrified  hair,  and  a  taste  for  ridicu- 
lous hats.  His  wife,  on  the  contrary,  was  a 
brilliant  woman,  "smart,"  after  the  meaning 
which  English  people  give  to  that  word. 


THE  "  MATERIAL  GATHERING"  OF  A  NOVELIST. 

Francois  Copp^  is  to  be  brought  prominently 
before  the  people  of  New  York  this  month  by 
the  production,  at  Palmer's  Theater,  of  his 
play  *•  For  the  Crown."  A  peculiar  feature  in 
this  dramatic  venture  is  the  fact  that  the 
manager— Edward  Vroom,  an  old  member  of 
Booth's  company— is  insured  against  loss, 
whatever  be  the  reception  accorded  the  piece. 
Several  moneyed  men  of  the  metropolis,  in- 
terested in  art  for  art's  sake,  have  subscribed 
to  this  end  just  as  they  would  subscribe  to  a 
scheme  for  some  public  improvement 

Copp^e's  story,  *'The  Rivals,'*  by  which 
America  best  knows  him-^he  story  of  the  two 
old  actresses  who  had  loved  the  same  man  in 
their  youth — ^was  an  actual  discovery.  He 
saw  the  two  old  friends  tottering  along  together, 
and  heard  the  outlines  of  their  story,  making 
it  into  the  idyl  of  unselfishness  it  is. 

Copp^e  may  constantly  be  seen  in  the  omni- 
buses, the  parks,  and  the  little  suburban 
theaters  of  Paris,  looking  about  him  with  real 
enjojmient  of  his  surroundings.  He  was  born 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  and  has  never 
lost  his  sense  of  pleasure  in  associating  with 
the  people.  In  an  omnibus  he  will  seat  him- 
self by  some  wrinkled  old  crone  or  some 
pretty  child,  and  weave  together  the  stories  of 


their  lives  from  the  indications  in  their  faces 
and  voices  and  clothing.  One  of  his  favorite 
resorts  is  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  where 
the  sparrows  know  him  so  well  that  they  will 
eat  crumbs  from  his  hand.  He  is  a  great  favor- 
ite, too,  with  the  I«atin  Quarter  and  its  stu- 
dents, who  know  him  as  *'  /^  cher  maltre.^^ 


ALEXANDRE  DUMAS'   KINDNESS. 

Dozens  of  stories  are  being  told  concerning 
the  kind  heart  and  generous  nature  of  the 
younger  Dumas.  Upon  one  occasion  he  wrote 
a  play  which  he  sent  to  ar  publisher  anony> 
mously.  Several  months  later  he  published 
the  fact,  stating  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of 
the  play,  and  presumed  it  was  lying  in  the 
manager's  lumber  room  with  hundreds  of 
others,  all  unopened.  He  neglected  to  say 
whose  lumber  room  he  meant  A  play  by 
Dumas  was  something  of  an  event  in  Paris, 
and  every  manager  set  about  a  careful  over- 
hauling and  reading  of  manuscripts  that  had  ac- 
cumulated. This  was  exactly  what  Dumas 
wanted.  Of  course  there  was  no  doubt  con- 
cerning his  play  when  it  was  discovered,  but 
incidentally  many  a  young  author  received  the 
hearing  he  had  long  sought  in  vain. 

One  day  Dumas'  publisher  received  a  trans- 
lation from  him,  with  a  request  for  fifteen 
hundred  francs.  The  man  of  business,  who 
knew  that  the  work  was  not  Dumas',  said  that 
three  hundred  would  be  an  ample  price  for  it. 

**  Then,"  said  Dumas,  "  draw  on  my  account 
for  the  remaining  twelve  hundred." 

It  was  discovered  that  the  translation  had 
been  done  by  the  widow  of  an  old  friend  who 
had  died  in  poverty. 


MR.  BLACKMORE'S  POEMS. 

We  are  about  to  take  up  a  curiosity  in  the 
literary  way.  The  author  of  **  Loma  Doone  " 
has  written  a  book  of  poems.  One  would  nat- 
urally expect  them  to  be  tales  of  war  and 
prowess,  of  giant  men  and  beautiful  women, 
full  of  the  clash  of  swords  or  the  gallop  of  hoofs, 
and  radiant  with  country  sunshine.  Instead  of 
that  we  find  Mr.  Blackmore  writing  of  Glycera 
and  Pausias.  Still  more  surprising,  the  book 
is  illustrated  by  Will  H.  Bradley.  If  there  is 
anybody  unacquainted  with  Will  H.  Bradley's 
drawings,  he  need  not  consider  the  acquaint- 
ance so  great  a  boon  as  to  rush  for  an  introduc- 
tion upon  this  recommendation.  The  black 
scrolls  and  lines  of  eccentricity  which  Mr.  Brad- 
ley uses  are  neat  imitations  of  Mr.  Aubrey 
Beardsley  ;  and  like  some  of  the  pupils  who 
used  to  exploit  the  merits  of  **  Gaskell's  Com- 
pendium "  for  teaching  handwriting,  in  the 
backs  of  the  magazines,  sometimes  the  imita- 
tator  can  make  bigger  and  blacker  flourishes 
than  the  originaL 

'*  Fringilla  and  Other  Poems  "  will  be  re- 
ceived with  toleration.  We  are  a  long  suffering 
people.  We  read  Richard  Watson  Gilder's 
sonnets  and  Mr.  Howells'  novels,  and  we  went 
to  see  a  play  which  Mr.  Bradley  advertised  by 
drawing  a  chrysanthemum  supported  by  a  pair 
of  goafs  legs.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  VaUU^  IC 
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They  say  that  down  in  Devonshire,  where 
Mr.  Blackmore  lives,  he  is  known  only  as  a 
market  grardener.  His  bucolic  neighbors  will 
doubtless  open  their  eyes  when  they  see 
"  Fringilla  "—should  that  neat  little  volume  of 
verse  come  into  their  hands. 


A  CAIJFORNIAN  ESTRAY. 

We  wonder  what  would  happen  to  Bret  Haite 
if  he  were  to  come  back  to  America,  ride  in  a 
Pullman  sleeper  over  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  take  a  look  at  the  scenes  he  continues  to 
describe.  As  it  is,  he  is  writing  novels  that  are 
as  historical  as  Stanley  Wey man's,  but  without 
Stanley  Weyman's  excuse  of  pure  romance. 
Mr.  Harte  appears  to  believe  that  he  is  narrat- 
ing facts  of  the  present  day.  There  is  an  old 
legend  of  a  painter  who,  for  his  sins,  was  com- 
pelled to  paint  the  picture  of  a  woman  a  thou- 
sand times.  As  soon  as  one  portrait  was 
finished,  he  lost  his  living  model,  and  had  to 
copy  the  next  picture  from  the  first  one.  He 
went  on  in  the  same  way,  taking  each  succes- 
sive canvas  as  his  model.  The  last  portrait 
was  a  horrible  caricature  of  the  original.  Mr. 
Harte  appears  to  be  repeating  that  story. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Harte  has,  or  at 
least  had,  genius,  but,  none  the  less,  his  pictures 
of  the  West  strike  a  well  informed  Amer- 
ican as  ridiculous.  He  has  lost  the  fine  de- 
tails, the  sense  of  proportion,  and— worst  of 
all— the  exquisite  Western  humor  which  keeps 
a  character  from  making  an  utter  ass  of  himself. 
His  women  were  always  questionable.  He 
ought  to  have  gone  into  the  business  of  creat- 
ing heroines  for  ''problem  plays  "  long  ago. 
He  has  shown  a  decided  sympathy  for  that 
sort  of  woman. 

They  send  race  horses  back  to  Kentucky 
when  they  begin  to  "  go  off  their  feed, "  in  order 
to  breathe  the  air,  drink  the  limestone  water, 
and  eat  the  blue  grass.  Bret  Harte  and  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  need  to  go  back  to  California 
and  India,  and  get  a  fresh  start.  There  is  always 
the  danger,  however,  that  they  may  be  like 
Mr.  Haggard's  5i^^— unable  to  stand  the  second 
bath  of  fire. 

Bret  Harte  is  a  native  of  New  York  State, 
who  was  driven  to  the  West  in  1853  to  look  for 
gold  and  adventures.  In  Calaveras  County  he 
lived  and  worked  like  an  ordinary  day  laborer, 
just  as  Mark  Twain  lived  and  worked  in  Neva- 
da. He  was  not  successful  as  a  miner,  and  be- 
came an  express  messenger — the  man  who  sits 
beside  the  driver  on  a  stage  coach  and  guards 
"treasure."  Over  and  over  ag^n  he  has  told 
of  his  exciting  runs  from  stage  robbers.  After 
this  he  taught  school  for  a  time,  wandering 
from  camp  to  camp.  At  last  he  found  his  place 
as  editor  of  the  Overland  Monthly^  and  it  was 
there  that  he  rode  to  fame  on  "The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp." 

Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont  has  been  one  of 
Mr.  Harte's  best  friends.  In  the  days  of  her 
prosperity  and  influence  she  was  always  ready 
to  advance  his  fortunes.  He  said  once  that 
were  he  to  be  wrecked  on  a  desert  island,  he 
would  expect  the  next  mail  to  bring  him  an  ap- 


pointment as  its  governor,  secured  by  Mrs. 
Fremont  Today,  he  is  a  Londoner,  polished 
and  elegant,  the  last  man  to  be  suspected  of 
having  shot  at  stage  robbers  in  his  youth. 

MRS.    HUMPHRY  WARD'S  HOME. 

A  man's  home  may  be  anjrthing,  but  a 
woman's  is  necessarily  the  reflection  of  her 
individuality.  Mrs.  Ward's  home  is  in  Russell 
Square,  that  pompous,  old  fashioned  part  of 
London  where  Thackeray's  OshomesWv^'dL^  and 
which,  in  our  minds,  is  forever  connected  with 
the  Sedleys  and  Georgy, 

We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  frivolities 
in  Mrs.  Ward's  home.  "Marcella,"  "David 
Grieve,"  and  "  Bessie  Costrell  "  were  not  nour- 
ished in  an  atmosphere  of  frills.  The  frames 
on  the  mirrors  and  the  pictures  are  heavy,  the 
curtains  are  dark,  and  there  is  an  air  of  solem- 
nity over  everything.  Matthew  Arnold  was  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Ward's,  and  during  his  lifetime 
was  a  constant  visitor  at  her  house.  There  he 
met  all  the  heavier  literary  lights  of  London 
town.  James  Anthony  Froude,  Max  Muller, 
Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  and  our  own  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  Henry  James,  Jr.,  were  all  well 
known  in  that  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  lived  for  a  long  time  at 
Oxford,  where  they  were  part  of  the  scholarly 
life  there.  They  are  full  of  intensity,  and  take 
up  every  new  mental  fad  which  comes  along— 
if  it  is  heavy  enough.  Mrs.  Ward  is  a  small 
woman  with  a  sweet  face  and— it  must  be  con- 
fessed— rather  dowdy  gowns.  But  one  cannot 
expect  "  Marcella  "  and  "  David  Grieve  "  to 
give  her  time  to  be  "  smart." 


THE  LATE  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

The  death  of  George  Augustus  Sala  marked 
the  end  of  a  notable  career.  Mr.  Sala  was  a 
journalist  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to 
his  profession,  and  a  literary  man  of  con- 
spicuous ability.  His  reputation  was  won 
when,  as  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  he  came  to  America  to  observe  and 
report  the  progress  of  the  civil  war.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  his  letters  were  strongly  re- 
sented in  this  country,  a  natural  outcome,  per- 
haps, of  the  resolute,  calm,  and  impartial  tone 
which  he  adopted  in  dealing  with  a  struggle 
which  aroused  the  participants  to  fever  heat 
The  lapse  of  time,  and  the  cooling  of  former 
prejudices,  have  shown  the  true  value  of  his 
work,  and  insured  a  wide  reading  to  "  My 
Diary  in  America  in  the  Midst  of  War." 

But  it  was  not  as  a  journalist  alone  that  Sala 
was  noted.  In  the  more  ambitious  field  of 
fiction  his  creations  came  to  be  known  and  ap- 
preciated at  the  moment  when  the  popularity 
of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Wilkie  Collins 
was  at  its  height,  and  when  in  consequence 
new  writers  found  it  diflicult  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing. He  was  bom  in  London  in  1828,  and  dur- 
ing his  life  experienced  every  phase  of  fortune 
from  poverty  to  prosperity,  and  almost  every 
Variety  of  occupation,  from  copying  music  to 
editing  a  magrazine.  Various  stages  of  his 
career  showed  him  as  an  engraver,  an  artist,  a 
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lecturer,  a  partner  in  a  ballcxm  ascension  enter- 
prise, an  advertisinfir  agent,  and  a  manufacturer 
of  patent  pills.  Finally  steered  by  Charles 
Dickens  into  literature,  he  saw  before  him  the 
congenial  path  which  he  steadily  pursued  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  His  position  as  war 
correspondent  of  the  Telegraph  naturally 
caused  him  to  travel  extensively.  He  covered 
the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  visited 
Algiers,  Morocco,  and  Constantinople,  and  re- 
ported in  person  most  of  the  important  politi- 
cal happenings  of  Europe  for  the  past  thirty 
years. 

Saladiedat  Brighton,  England,  on  December 
8,  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 


**  A  THREE  STRANDED  YARN  **  AND  ITS  AUTHOR. 

That  "mariner  of  England,"  Mr.  W.  Clark 
Russell,  has  roused  himself  from  the  literary 
languor  which  has  lately  beset  him,  and  written 
a  rattling  good  story  entitled  *'A  Three 
Stranded  Yam ;  the  Wreck  of  the  Lady 
Emma." 

Mr.  Russell  emphatically  denies  the  charge 
that  there  is  a  sameness  about  his  books,  but 
of  this  he  is,  of  course,  the  worst  judge.  There 
undoubtedly  is  a  great  similarity  in  all  his 
novels,  and  the  rule  holds  good  when  applied 
to  "A  Three  Stranded  Yam."  It  is  exceed- 
ingly like  *'The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,"  but 
it  would  be  hypercritical  to  raise  this  resem- 
blance as  an  objection.  The  latter  book  was  a 
most  able  piece  of  work,  and  to  say  that  the 
former  is  like  it  is  praise  rather  than  dispar- 
agement 

•'The  sea,"  Mr.  Russell  has  said,  '*is  a 
jealous  thing  to  touch.  In  order  to  write  about 
it  a  man  must  have  been  a  sailor,  for  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  work  does  not  lie  in  the  mere 
description  of  clouds  and  waves  and  sunsets. 
It  is  a  far  greater  difficulty  to  sail  the  ship." 
Of  this  feat  Mr.  Russell  certainly  is  master. 
He  sails  the  Lady  Emma,  summons  hurricanes, 
and  disables  her  as  completely  as  he  disabled 
the  Grosvenor^  finally  bringing  her  up  with  a 
crash  upon  a  friendly  iceberg  which  preserves 
ship,  hero,  and  heroine  in  cold  storage  until 
such  time  as  their  friends  see  fit  to  rescue  them. 
It  is  a  breezy  and  vigorous  jram,  full  of  the 
author's  old  time  fire  and  dash,  and  with  the 
true  smell  of  the  brine  on  every  page — a 
pleasant  surprise  for  those  who  despondently 
read  his  "  Phantom  Death  "  and  feared  that 
Clark  Russell's  hand  had  lost  its  cunning. 

It  is  more  than  thirty  five  years  since,  as  a 
midshipman,  Mr.  Russell  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  element  which  has  given 
him  fame.  Since  that  time  he  has  traveled  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  and  picked  up 
the  experien'ce  that  enables  him  to  navigate 
"a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean  "  from 
Gravesend  to  60  south  latitude,  and  have  the 
"local  color"  correct  all  the  way.  His  first 
incentive  to  a  literary  life  was  received  off 
Cape  Horn,  on  a  voyage  from  Sydney  to  Eng- 
land. A  quarrel  with  the  captain  resulted  in 
young  Russell's  being  put  in  irons,  and  while 
thus  confined  he  read  *'  The  Veiled  Prophet  of 


Khorassan,"  and  determined  to  become  a  poet 
His  first  production  was  a  drama,  "Fra  Angelo, " 
whose  lamentable  failure  turned  his  energies 
into  a  different  channel.  "John  Houldsworth, 
Chief  Mate,"  his  earliest  novel,  appeared  a 
short  time  later,  and  was  followed  by  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,"  and  the  dawn  of  his 
reputation. 

MR.    HARDT  JUSTIFIES  HIS  DETRACTORS. 

From  the  outset  of  his  literary  career  Thomas 
Hardy  has  induced  enthusiastic  admiration 
and  strong  antagonism.  He  has  scores  of  ap- 
preciative readers  and  scores  of  bitter  critics, 
and  both  have  seemed  to  a  certain  extent  to  be 
in  the  right  For  our  own  part  we  have  always 
commended  his  work,  for  while  it  is  brutally 
frank  in  spots,  there  has  been  an  evident  pur- 
pose in  the  frankness  ;  and  we  can  pardon 
much  in  a  writer  who  has  a  sincere  and  earnest 
aim  in  view.  But  what  can  even  the  most 
partial  of  Hardy's  admirers  say  to  justify  "  Jude 
the  Obscure  '*  ? 

We  would  respectfully  direct  Mr.  Hardy's 
attention  to  a  dictum  of  his  astute  fellow 
worker,  Hall  Caine  : 

When  you  are  tempted  to  describe  a  scene  of 
more  than  usual  dehcacv,  ask  yourself  first  if 
it  comes  directly  into  the  line  of  your  story, 
and  next  if  it  is  the  end  of  your  story  or  only 
the  way  to  the  end.  If  you  suspect  that  i« 
your  secret  heart  it  is  an  aim  in  itself,  cut  it 
out,  whatever  its  merit,  whatever  its  natural- 
ness. 

As  usual,  Mr.  Caine  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about  If  Mr.  Hardy  had  taken  the  same 
principle  for  his  guiding  star,  "Jude  the 
Obscure"  might  have  proved  his  masterpiece. 
As  it  is,  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  paint 
the  animal  side  of  human  nature,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has  wandered  afield  from  the 
direct  road  of  his  narrative.  The  result  is  a 
"problem  novel"  which  in  unnecessary  coarse- 
ness outruns  all  others.  The  strong  human 
interest  and  the  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
nature's  moods  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
Hardy's  best  work  are  buried  beneath  an 
upper  dressing  of  indecency,  like  young  spring 
grass  weighed  down  by  some  rank  fertilizer. 

What  is  Mr.  Hardy's  excuse  ?  No  doubt  the 
same  which  he  proffered  for  the  equivocal 
passages  in  "Tess,"  namely,  that  his  char- 
acters get  beyond  his  control,  work  out  their 
own  destiny,  and  are  alone  responsible  for 
their  downfall.  If  this  be  the  case,  we  can 
only  suggest  that  he  should  procure  a  strong 
check  rein. 

Max  Gate,  Thomas  Hardy's  home,  near 
Dorchester,  England,  is  a  house  of  his  own 
designing.  The  novelist  began  life  as  an 
architect,  his  first  published  work  being  an 
essay  on  "The  Use  of  Colored  Brick  and 
Terra  Cotta  in  Dwelling  Houses."  Here  and 
there  in  his  books,  particularly  in  '*  Jnde  the 
Obscure,"  ooe  finds  abundant  evidence  that  in 
the  pursuit  of  literature  he  has  not  lost  his 
familiarity  with  his  original  profession.  At 
Max  Gate,  Hardy  has  his  study,  and  his  wife  as 
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an  amanuensis — ^when  she  can  spare  time  from 
her  painting,  sketching:,  and  the  varied  duties 
that  come  to  her  as  the  hostess  of  many  guests. 
He  is  extremely  intolerant  of  interruption,  and 
if  disturbed  during  his  morning  working 
hours  is  obliged  to  lay  his  manuscript  aside 
until  evening. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  little  doubt  that  what 
we  have  said  of  Hardy's  latest  book  will  in- 
crease its  sale.  The  author's  reputation  alone 
will  insure  it  a  wide  reading,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  its  being  what  it  deserves  to  be — 
"  Jude  the  Obscure"  in  fact  as  well  as  name. 


THE  UNDUE  EXALTATION  OF  PAUL  BOURGET. 

Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  has  an  attractive 
way  of  "  finding"  people  and  then  exploiting 
them  in  the  New  York  Herald^  which  at  first 
thought  would  seem  highly  advantageous  to 
the  recipients  of  such  favors,  but  is  in  reality 
a  mixed  blessing.  Paul  Bourget  may  well 
count  it  as  such.  M.  Bourget  is  a  most  esti- 
mable and  comparatively  young  man  who  has 
been  deemed  worthy  of  a  fauteuil  in  the 
French  Academy,  and  whose  work  in  the  natu- 
ral course  of  events  might  have  become  as 
popular  in  America  as  that  of  his  fellow  acad- 
emicians Pierre  I^ti  and  Franjois  Copp^e. 
But  alas  for  his  prospects,  he  was  "found." 
Planted  upon  his  own  legs  he  was  to  be  re- 
spected, but  ambling  gracefully  upon  stilts  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Bennett  he  comes  perilously  near 
to  being  ridiculous.  The  Herald  has  system- 
atically forced  M.  Bourget  down  our  throats 
until  we  are  sick  unto  death  of  his  very  name. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  "A  Tragic 
Idyl."  For  one  solid  week  the  opening  chap- 
ter of  this  exalted  composition  appeared  in 
the  Herald  every  morning,  and  not  once  in 
each  issue,  but  repeatedly.  Foreign  news,  edi- 
torials, death  notices,  and  financial  articles  all 
ended  with  the  magic  words,  "  '  A  Tragic  Idyl,' 
by  Paul  Bourget."  No  doubt  the  new  work  is 
a  very  meritorious  one,  but  if  enough  is  as  good 
as  a  feast,  too  much  is  worse  than  a  famine,  and 
by  the  time  the  first  instalment  appeared  its 
title  and  initial  paragraphs  had  become  an 
abomination,  and  every  self  respecting  citizen 
was  praying  devoutly  that  Mr.  Bennett,  who 
had  found  M.  Bourget,  would  promptly  lose 
him  again. 

Such  a  policy  on  the  Herald^s  part  is,  to 
say  the  least,  misguided.  Left  to  itself,  M. 
Bourget's  repute  will  prosper.  Unduly  in- 
flated it  explodes  like  a  deep  sea  fish  brought 
to  the  surface.  '*  By  no  endeavor,"  as  Gilbert 
would  say,  can  the  Herald  persuade  us  that  its 
prot€g6  is  the  only  novelist  on  earth.  In  be- 
half of  a  long  suffering  community  we  protest 
against  the  forced  exaltation  of  M.  Bourget. 

A  NEW  BOOK  FROM  GEORGE  MEREDITU. 

From  his  cottage  at  Box  Hill,  Surrey,  Mr. 
George  Meredith  has  put  forth  a  novel  entitled 
"The  Amazing  Marriage."  Mr.  Meredith  is 
the  proud  inspirer  of  a  "  cult " — an  honor  that 
rarely  crowns  a  man's  labors  during  his  life, 
and  which,  therefore,  would  seem  to  demon- 


strate that  the  author  of  "The  Amazing  Mar- 
riage "  is  a  genius  of  the  first  water.  One  has, 
however,  to  belong  to  the  cult  in  order  even 
dimly  to  understand  Mr.  Meredith;  and  as  we 
cannot  claim  that  privilege  we  are  free  to  con- 
fess that  we  found  "The  Amazing  Marriage  " 
very  dull  reading. 

For  Mr.  Meredith  personally  we  have  a 
sincere  admiration,  as  we  have  for  any  man 
who  has  beaten  down  all  obstacles,  and  built 
up  a  reputation  which  even  his  bitterest 
critics  find  unassailable.  It  has  been  the  work 
of  years  to  overcome  opposition  and  make 
himself  what  he  is  today,  one  of  the  idols  of 
the  literary  world.  Such  a  man  must  be  de- 
serving of  respect.  It  is  our  misfortune  not  to 
understand  him — a  misfortune,  be  it  said, 
which  a  large  majority  of  mankind  have  to 
share. 

Mr.  Meredith  was  long  a  reader  for  Chapman 
&  Hall  of  London,  and  by  his  conscientious 
criticism  and  kindly  encouragement  earned  the 
gratitude  of  more  than  one  young  writer  who 
has  since  become  famous.  Thomas  Hardy,  in 
particular,  looks  back  with  gratification  to  the 
time  when  Mr.  Meredith  read  the  manuscript 
of  his  first  book  and  shrewdly  discerned  in  it  a 
quality  which  he  knew  would  make  it  a  success, 
and  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  commend. 


MR.   STEDMAN'S   "ANTHOLOGY." 

When  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stcdman  under- 
took and  successfully  carried  out  his  project 
of  collecting  in  one  volume  the  masterpieces  of 
the  Victorian  poets,  he  did  something  for 
which  lovers  of  verse  will  be  for  all  time  grate- 
ful. There  is  a  satisfaction,  too,  in  knowing 
that  the  compiler  of  "  A  Victorian  Anthology" 
is  the  man  of  all  men  to  execute  so  difficult 
a  task  in  a  thorough  and  scholarly  fashion. 

Mr.  Stedman  is  a  living  contradiction  of  the 
doctrine  that  business  ability  and  aestheticism 
are  as  incapable  of  peaceful  association  as  the 
lion  and  the  lamb.  His  days  are  spent  in  the 
strenuous  atmosphere  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
but  he  has  found  time  to  make  himself  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  literary  life  of 
America,  and  to  know  and  be  known  by  almost 
every  one  whose  name  is  significant  in  letters. 
His  own  marked  poetical  endowment  makes 
him  a  nice  judge  of  what  is  most  worthy  of 
preservation  in  the  work  of  other  men,  and 
his  exhaustive  knowledge  of  modem  literature 
is  an  assurance  that  no  poet  really  deserving 
of  the  name  has  passed  unrecognized  in  his 
collection. 

Now  that  Mr.  Stedman  is  in  the  prime  of  his 
critical  and  discriminative  power,  may  we  not 
look  for  a  concise  grouping  of  the  American 
poets  of  the  century?  This  would  be  even 
more  appreciatively  welcomed  in  the  United 
States  than  "  A  Victorian  Anthologry." 

MR.    BUTTON'S  REPARTEE. 

Mr.  Laurence  Hutton,  if  we  are  to  believe  a 
story  that  we  hear  of  him,  is  possessed  of  a 
power  of  retort  hardly  courteous, but  sufficiently 
clever  to  make  cour^|jyi^§(^ondary  considera- 
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tion.  Mr.  Hutton  has  a  laigc  and  valuable 
collection  of  death  masks,  and  hearins:  that  a 
cast  had  been  made  of  Eugene  Field  he  wrote 
to  inquire  the  price  of  a  replica.  The  maker 
of  the  mask  replied  somewhat  uncivilly  that  no 
replica  was  for  sale,  but  that  he  would  forward 
the  original  cast  for  one  thousand  dollars.  At 
this  Mr.  Hutton's  ire  rose,  and  he  indited  the 
following  reply: 

Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  in  which  you 
decline  to  allow  me  to  make  any  offer  for  a 
replica  of  your  death  mask  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Field,  but  offer  to  sell  me  the  original  for  a 
thousand  dollars.  I  fear  that  my  collection 
must  remain  without  the  mask  in  question,  as 
also  any  mask  of  yourself;  for  I  feel  certain 
that  when  the  time  comes  for  the  making  of  the 
latter,  there  will  not  be  clay  enough  available 
to  cover  your  cheek  ! 

From  which  it  appears  that  it  does  not  do  to 
trifle  overmuch  with  Mr.  I^urence  Hutton. 


MORE  DIATRIBES  FROM  MR.   FORD. 

In  a  little  book  entitled  "  Bohemia  Invaded," 
Mr.  James  L.  Ford  continues  his  chosen  work 
of  being  humorous  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  When  Mr.  Ford  wrote  **  The  l,iter- 
ary  Shop  "  he  was  very  wroth,  but  his  ire  was 
directed  against  only  two  classes  of  society — 
the  ultra  fashionables  and  the  editors  of  maga- 
zines. Goaded  beyond  control  by  the  frivolity 
of  the  first  and  the  supposed  prejudice  and 
partiality  of  the  second,  he  developed  a  fine 
sarcasm,  nimbly  stabbed  at  sundry  vulnerable 
spots,  and  applied  the  goad  with  no  little  dex- 
terity. Apparently  he  discovered  this  pastime 
to  bo  very  diverting,  and  having  utterly  anni- 
hilated his  first  batch  of  victims,  he  passed  by 
their  moldering  remains  and  went  prowling 
like  a  lion  after  fresh  prey. 

In  "  Bohemia  Invaded  *'  are  to  be  found  the 
latest  objects  of  Mr.  Ford's  satire,  becomingly 
interred  beneath  great  mounds  of  ridicule. 
Impartiality  reigns  supreme.  On  one  page  an 
entire  family  of  earnest  Congregationalists  are 
rapped  sharply  over  the  knuckles,  and  ranged 
in  a  row  for  gods  and  men  to  scoff  at ;  and 
presently  the  bewildered  reader  is  transported 
to  Harlem  "flats*'  and  Tenderloin  "sharps," 
to  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  homes  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  the  mazes  of  Coney  Island.  Every- 
where Mr.  Ford's  road  is  strewn  with  the 
shattered  shapes  of  men  and  things  which  he 
has  ^lasted  with  sovereign  contempt. 

Mr.  Ford  has  hitherto  been  scathing,  but 
good  natured  withal,  and  genuinely  witty. 
"  Bohemia  Invaded "  leaves  rather  a  bitter 
taste  in  the  mouth.  Can  it  be  that  the  author 
of  **  The  Literary  Shop  "  is  losing  his  delicacy 
of  touch  ? 


WHO   *'  MISS  RT7TH  ASHMORE  "   IS. 

A  short  parag^raph,  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  MuNSEY's,  relative  to  "  Miss  Ruth 
Ashmore"  and  her  **  Side  Talks  with  Girls" 
has  brought  upon  us  a  shower  of  more  or  less 
amusing  letters.  We  thought  at  the  time  that 
we  were  conferring  a  favor  upon  our  readers  by 


analyzing  the  work  of  this  cheerful  and  accom- 
plished writer,  and  it  is  uncommonly  pleasant 
to  find  that  our  slight  attention  has  been  appre- 
ciated. We  have  received  inquiries  about 
'*  Miss  Ashmore  "  which  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  answer.  For,  carefully  concealed  as  her 
identity  has  been  from  scores  of  those  who 
thirst  to  know  the  world's  great  personalities, 
she  has  not  been  able  wholly  to  hide  the  at- 
tractive triple  existence  which  it  is  her  pleasure 
to  lead. 

It  is  not  generally  known  to  hat  poUoiy  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  this  versatile  genius  is  not  only 
**  Ruth  Ashmore/'  expert  on  etiquette,  and  dis- 
penser of  matrimonial  ethics  to  an  adoring  pub- 
lic, but  also  "Bab,"  writer  of  comforting  let- 
ters, and  Isabel  A.  Mallon,  bom  in  Baltimore, 
reared  in  luxury,  and  skilled  in  the  composi- 
tion of  fashion  articles.  Mrs.  Mallon  was  for- 
merly a  Miss  Sloan,  and  under  her  three 
names  has  wooed  and  won  the  fickle  goddess 
of  literary  and  journalistic  success  until  she  is 
the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  day  on  her 
several  specialties.  As  "  Bab  "  her  light  and 
airy  style  is  surpassed  only  by  that  of  I^aura 
Jean  Libbey,  Nym  Crinkle,  and  Nellie  Bly  ;  as 
Mrs.  Mallon  she  fears  no  rivals  but  Mrs.  Rorer, 
Mrs.  Jenness  Miller,  and  Dr.  Mary  Walker  ; 
and  as  "  Ruth  Ashmore ''  none  but  herself  can 
be  her  parallel.  She  never  gets  her  noms  de 
guerre  mixed— an  accident  that  might  cause 
havoc  and  dismay  in  the  literary  world.  She 
lives  in  New  York,  is  a  Democrat,  and  plays 
several  musical  instruments,  the  greatest  of 
which  is  the  hand  organ. 


A  NOTABLE  RELIGIOUS  BOOK. 

We  talk  of  large  circulations,  and  mention 
half  a  dozen  editions,  and  one  hundred  thou- 
sand copies,  as  being  phenomenaL  When  a 
book  reaches  so  laige  a  sale  it  is  supposed  to 
be  known  by  every  reader  in  the  country,  at 
least  by  title,  and  to  have  carried  its  author's 
name  to  fame.  Yet  we  have  before  us  a  book 
whose  circulation  has  reached  over  three  mil- 
lions, and  which  is  for  the  first  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  reviewers.  It  is  called  "  Titus,  a  Comrade 
of  the  Cross,"  and  is  a  simple  and  well  told 
narrative,  putting  into  an  appropriate  setting 
some  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  The  life  of  the 
book  is  astonishing  as  a  proof  of  the  large  class 
that  is  never  tired  of  anything  bearing  upon 
the  old  story  of  Christianity.  It  was  written  by 
Florence  Morse  Kingsley,  who  is  a  young 
woman  and  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College. 
It  was  published  by  a  Chicago  house  in  a  five 
cent  edition,  has  been  sold  in  every  State  in 
the  Union,  and  has  begun  journeys  abroad. 
After  reaching  the  unheard  of  sale  of  three 
million  copies,  its  publishers  have  pven  it  a 
handsome  dress  of  white  and  gold,  and  sent  it 
out  as  a  holiday  book. 

The  story  is  the  one  we  all  know,  told  from 
an  entirely  new  point  of  view.  Titus^  who  is 
the  repentant  thief,  is  represented  as  being  a 
son  of  Caiaphas,  the  high  priest,  who  has  been 
stolen  in  his  infancy,  and  whose  identity  is 
discovered  only  when  he  hangs  on  the  cross. 
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ETCHINGS 


A  VALENTINIJ  FOR  LORA. 
Oh,  a  valentine  for  I/}ra 

That  shall  sing  with  soaring:  ^Icc  I 
Who,  forsooth,  would  not  adore  a 

Winsome  witchling  such  as  she  ? 
All  the  little  sparrows  clamor 

Their  acclaim  to  see  her  go, 
For  she  casts  a  vernal  glamour 

On  the  dullness  of  the  snow. 

Oh,  a  valentine  for  l,ora 

That  shall  tell  in  tuneful  wise 
How  her  lovers  bow  before  a 

Silent  mandate  from  her  eyes  I 
How  to  one  poor  mortal  man  it's 

More  than  tongue  of  sage  can  say, 
If  he  catch  from  those  two  planets 

Just  a  single  loving  ray  I 

Oh,  a  valentine  for  I/)ra 

That  shall  win  one  golden  word, 
Bidding  doleful  doubt  no  more  a- 

Bove  sit  brooding  like  a  bird  I 
What  a  flinging  off  of  fetters, 

What  a  flood  of  happiness. 
If  she'd  write  but  just  three  letters — 

y—E-s/ 

Clinton  Scollard. 


A  LOST  FRIEND. 
I  HAD  a  friend — would  have  him  yet. 

But  lent  him  cash  to  some  amount; 
My  ledger  shows  a  canceled  debt. 

And  his,  I  fear,  a  closed  account 

He  could  have  borrowed  more,  I  guess, 
For  neither  heart  nor  purse  was  dry ; 

Perhaps  he  estimated  less 
The  value  of  his  love  than  I. 

But  that  he  was  so  quick  to  go, 
The  friend  whose  love  I  now  resign, 

With  heart  still  warm,  must  serve  to  show 
How  low  he  estimated  mine  ! 

Stupid,  to  think  that  with  the  loan 
Went  all  my  love— the  full  amount; 

Or  that  at  which  he'd  sold  his  own 
With  me  could  close  the  whole  account 
Joseph  Dana  Miller. 


MY  BAROMETER. 
My  delicate  barometer ! 

From  warm  to  cold  she  ranges, 
And  I  am  duly  warned  by  her 

Of  coming  weather  changes. 

For  when  she  blushes,  hearing  me 
My  vows  in  fervor  paying, 

I  know  the  afternoon  will  be 
A  perfect  one  for  Maying. 


Or  when  a  fragment  of  a  tune 

I  hear  her  softly  humming, 
'Tis  plain  the  weather  will  be  Jtine, 

And  sunset  long  in  coming. 

But  if  within  those  soft  brown  eyes 

There  lurks  a  tear  appalling, 
I  know  that  clouds  are  sure  to  rise, 

And  rain  will  soon  be  falling. 

And  worst  of  all,  if  on  her  lip 
There  curls  a  hint  of  scorning, 

I  feel  the  presage  of  the  nip 
That  marks  a  frosty  morning. 

But  whether  hope  or  fear  of  her 

I  have,  I  never  doubt  her; 
And  I  am  like  the  mariner — 

I  could  not  do  without  her. 

Frank  Roe  Balchelder. 


A  FIN  DE  SikCLE  VALENTINE. 
Cupid,  with  his  gauzy  wings, 
Threading  hearts  like  senseless  things 
On  his  darts  with  poisoned  stings. 

Is  no  more. 
Storm  lashed  waves,  one  winter  night. 
Flung  fair  Venus,  foam  bom  sprite, 
Shrouded  in  her  tresses  bright. 

On  the  shore. 

Even  good  Saint  Valentine 
(Heaven  bless  his  soul  benign  !) 
Has  few  candles  at  his  shrine 

In  these  days ; 
And  the  Graces  myth  has  bred, 
Scattered  are,  like  leaves  of  red, 
Which  an  autumn  wind  has  sped 

Divers  ways. 

Transcendental  love  today 
Hath  a  more  Platonic  way, 
And  their  old  imperious  sway 

Is  forgot ; 
Two  stars  lighted  at  one  sun. 
Two  streams  that  together  run, 
Two  flames  melting  into  one. 

Need  them  not. 

Frances  A.  Van  Saniford. 


WHEN  SHE  SAID  "NO." 
When  she  said  "  No  "—the  saucy  Bess ! — 
I  thought  of  Mary,  Kate,  and  Jess, 
And  all  the  other  maids  galore 
Who  now  are  merely  friends — no  more  ; 
They  too  said  "  No,"  I  must  confess. 

My  pangs  of  grief  I'd  have  you  guess ; 
My  love's  sad  fate,  my  loneliness. 
My  joy  I  thought  forever  o'er 
When  she  said  *  *  No. ' ' 
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But  spare  your  sympathy's  distress; 

My  heart  soon  filled  with  happiness, 

For  woman's  ways  I'd  kenned  of  yore. 

Her  eyes  a  different  messa^^e  bore  ; 

I  lived  again,  for  she-w^a«/  "  Yes  " 

When  she  said  "  No  "  ! 

William  R.  A.  Wilson. 


Blaine  found  mine  ;  her  laugh  was  hushed ; 

Did  her  dear  heart  mistrust  it  ? 
No,  doubly  no,  for — well,  she  blushed, 

Then  in  her  bosom  thrust  it 

William  R.  A.   Wilson. 


HASSAN  OF  FERIDOUN. 

•  Give  lo  me  the  lute  in  tune  I  " 
Said  Hassan  of  Feridoun. 

Where  the  silvery  poplars  made 
Arabesques  of  shine  and  shade, 
And  the  peerless  nenuphars 
Swam  upon  the  pool  like  stars, 
Where  the  citron  blossoms  lent 
To  the  quietude  their  scent. 
Sat  the  poet,  brooding  long 
O'er  the  meshes  of  his  song, 
Craving  but  one  simple  boon — 

*  Give  to  me  the  lute  in  tune  /  " 

Sang  he,  "  Let  the  praise  of  wine 
Ring  from  g^racious  Omar's  line, 
Hafiz  mellowly  prolong 
In  his  own  the  bulbul's  song. 
And  let  Saadi's  verse  disclose 
All  the  glories  of  the  rose  ! 
Till  my  faltering  lip  be  mute, 
Loudly  will  I  laud  the  lute- 
Very  voice  of  love  and  June; 
Give  to  me  the  lute  in  tune!  " 

Singing  brother  of  the  dust. 
Long  ago  the  potent  must 
Called  thee  from  thy  sweet  employ 
In  the  garden  close  of  Joy ; 
Yet  thy  spirit  works  its  will- 
June  and  love  are  with  us  still ! 

O  Hassan  of  Feridoun^ 
Give  to  me  the  lute  in  tune  ! 

Clinton  Scollard* 


HIS  VALENTINE. 
Elaine  was  young,  Elaine  was  fair, 

Wee,  dainty,  winsome,  clever  ; 
The  sunbeams  gilded  all  her  hair, 

But  warmed  her  heart— ah— never  \ 

Elaine  had  lovers,  score  on  score, 
Who  sighed,  spake  low,  departed. 

A  smile  for  each  she  had— no  more — 
With  friendly  thought  imparted. 

Elaine  had  valentines  galore. 
Lace,  gilt,  and  satin  painted  ; 

And  each  gallant  his  love  forswore. 
With  flattering  speech  acquainted. 

Elaine  had  one  I  sent  by  night ; 

No  tinseled  beauty  shone  ; 
A  bit  of  common  paper  white, 

Three  little  words  thereon. 

Elaine  glanced  briefly  at  them  all. 
Then  laughed— the  flirt  I— so  sweetly; 

The  hardest  heart  she  could  enthrall 
And  captivate  completely. 


IF. 


If  your  red  lips  were  mine. 
And  my  poor  heart  were  yours — 

If  my  sad  soul  were  thine, 
And  mine  your  maiden  lures — 

How  different  then  our  fate. 
How  changed  our  power  and  pelf  ! 

You'd  turn  from  love  to  hate, 
And  I'd — propose  to  myself. 

Tom  Hall. 


THE  ORGAN  MAN. 
When  the  night  comes  down  on  the  weary  town, 

And  hushes  its  din  and  its  humming. 
At  my  window  I  wait,  though  he  may  be  late. 

For  as  sure  as  fate  he's  coming. 
His  popular  paean  may  be  plebeian. 

But  it's  comforting,  I'll  be  bound ; 
Ajid  I,  for  my  part,  grow  glad  at  heart 

When  the  organ  man  comes  round. 

Oh,  you  who  have  diamonds  and  silks  galore, 
Who  coldly  Ijsten  to  Bach  and  Spohr, 
Whose  b^lls  are  danced  on  a  waxen  floor, 

Whose  laughter  rings  so  false. 
Far  more  than  you  in  your  puffs  and  pearls 
I  envy  the  poor  little  gutter  girls 
Who  dance  in  the  street  with  bobbing  curls, 

While  the  organ  plays  a  waltz. 

I'm  free  to  confess  that  I  think  fer  less 

Of  those  German  opera  things 
Than  I  do  of  the  strong  and  rollicking  song 

That  the  care  free  street  boy  sings. 
You  call  it  a  waste  of  time,  this  taste 

For  popular  tunes,  and  yet 
Good  by  to  care  when  you  whistle  the  air 

Of  the  song  that  you  can't  forget  I 

You  have  heard  the  de  Reszkes  and  Calv^  BinRf, 
But  it's  little  you  know  of  the  hearty  swing 
That  lurks  in  tlie  music  the  organs  bring 

And  its  charmingly  jingly  sound ; 
So  on  the  whole  I'm  content  that  you're 
Rich  and  unhappy  while  I  am  poor, 
For  I  have  one  joy  tliat  is  pure  and  sure 

When  an  organ  man  comes  round. 

Guy  Wetmore  Carry  I. 

TO  DOLLY,  ANGRY. 
»TiS  said  when  women  angry  grow 

(To  tell  you  is  my  duty) 
That  all  the  faults  they  have  they  show, 

And  that  it  spoils  their  beauty ; 
But  you,  I  see,  lose  not  a  charm, 

Although  your  temper's  bad,  miss ; 
For  though  you're  pretty  when  you're  calm, 

You're  also  pretty  mad,  miss ! 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY. 

The  proposition  to  make  the  i2th  of  Febru- 
ary a  national  holiday  in  honor  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  was  bom  on  that  day  in  1809,  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  Legrislature  of  the  State 
of  Maine  and  formally  set  before  Congress  in  a 
memorial.  It  is  urged  as  a  fitting  honor  to  the 
man  who  **  was  the  savior  of  his  country,  as 
Washington  was  its  defender,"  and  whose 
"  exalted  leadership  as  President  of  the  United 
States  through  the  darkest  hours  of  the  na- 
tion's life  has  rendered  his  name  immortal." 

The  greatness  of  Lincoln  is  unquestioned ; 
whether  his  fame  should  be  perpetuated  as  the 
Maine  Legislature  suggests  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable. Holidays  instituted  for  particular 
purposes  have  tended  to  lose  the  character  de- 
signed for  them,  and  to  descend  to  a  common 
level  as  mere  days  of  rest  and  recreation. 
Such  has  been  the  fate,  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, of  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  and  even  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Day.  In  each  case  the  special 
observances  of  the  day  have  gradually  lost 
more  or  less  of  their  distinctive  individuality  ; 
and  such  would  surely  be  the  case  with  Lin- 
coln's Birthday. 

We  are  aware  that  the  12th  of  February  is 
already  a  legal  holiday  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
of  which  Lincoln  was  the  favorite  son — ^just 
as  Lee's  birthday  is  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  and  that  of  Jefferson  Davis  in 
Florida.  But  the  only  hero  who  is,  or  is  likely 
to  be,  so  honored  by  the  United  States  in  gen- 
eral is  the  founder  of  the  American  republic. 
Another  anniversary  just  ten  da3rs  earlier  would 
detract  from  the  distinction  accorded  to  George 
Washington.  It  would  come  at  the  season  least 
suitable  for  holidays.  It  would  be  a  needless 
and  serious  inconvenience  to  the  world  of 
business. 

This  last  is  by  for  the  most  important  con- 
sideration of  all.  The  multiplication  of  holi- 
days has  not  quite  kept  pace  with  the  g^^wth 
of  the  i>en8ion  list,  but  it  has  proceeded  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  witljin  the  last  few 
years.  The  almanacs  now  reckon  twenty  nine 
days  which  are  legally  constituted  holidays  in 
various  States  of  the  Union— for  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term  we  have  no  "  national"  holi- 
days. Eight  of  these— New  Year's  Day, 
Washing^ton's  Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  In- 
dependence Day,  Labor  Day,  Election  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas — are  almost 
universally  observed.  This  leaves  305  working 
days  in  the  year,  a  number  which  in  New  York 
and  some  other  States  is  reduced  to  279  by  the 
Saturday  half  holiday  law— or  would  be,  if  the 
statute  were  generally  enforced.    Any  further 


reduction,  it  is  tolerably  clear,  would  be  an 
unfair  tax  upon  the  employers  of  labor — and 
therefore,  by  inference,  an  injury  to  their  em- 
ployees. 

In  ancient  Rome  there  were  so  many  dies 
ne/asti  that  modem  business  methods  would 
have  been  utterly  impossible.  It  would  not  do 
to  revive  at  the  end  of  this  nineteenth  century 
the  conditions  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of  the 
Csesars. 


IF  FRANCE  HAD  PURCHASED  CUBA. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  *'  mi^ht  have 
been's "  of  recent  American  history  is  the 
speculation  as  to  the  probable  results  of  the 
intended  purchase  of  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba 
by  France.  It  has  only  recently  become  known 
that  Queen  Christina  of  Spain  came  within  an 
ace,  a  very  hair's  breadth,  of  selling  the  Queen 
of  the  Antilles  to  Louis  Philippe,  for  thirty 
millions  of  reals  (about  $1,500,000),  and  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands  for  ten  millions 
more.  The  bargain  was  made  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  Paris  and  Prince  Talleyrand. 
The  contract  that  transferred  Cuba  was  actually 
signed,  and  the  negotiations  were  upset  only 
by  the  thrifty  Louis  Philippe's  demand,  at  the 
last  moment,  for  a  reduction  of  three  million 
reals  in  the  price  of  the  other  colonies.  The 
Spanish  minister  seized  the  opportunity  of 
withdrawing  a  proposal  that  was  distasteful  to 
his  patriotic  feelings,  and  the  subject  was 
dropped,  never  to  be  taken  up  again. 

The  citizen  king  of  France  had  urged,  to  beat 
down  the  Spaniard's  price,  that  he  could  main- 
tain his  acquisitions  only  at  the  serious  risk  of 
war  with  England,  whose  foreign  office  was 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  redoubtable  Palmers- 
ton.  It  is  possible,  but  hardly  likely,  that 
British  intervention  would  have  prevented  the 
consummation  of  the  bargain,  unless  the  United 
States  joined  in  protesting  against  it — as  they 
probably  would,  for  our  government  has  more 
than  once  placed  on  record  its  objection  to  the 
transference  of  Cuba  from  Spain  to  another 
European  allegiance.  To  us  it  would,  in  a 
military  and  naval  sense,  have  been  distinctly 
disadvantageous  to  have  a  strong  ibreign 
power,  instead  of  a  weak  one,  established  so 
close  to  our  southern  coast  What  would  have 
been  the  result  to  Cuba,  had  the  transfer  been 
effected,  it  is  not  easy  to  soy.  France  has 
acquired  a  long  list  of  colonies  since  Wolfe 
and  Clive  drove  her  flag  from  Canada  and  India; 
but  none  of  them  is  comparable  to  the  West 
Indian  island.  French  ideas  of  government 
are  far  more  liberal  than  those  that  prevail 
in  Spain,  but  whether  the  change  of  masters 


would  have  been  acceptable  to  the  Cubans  is 
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another  question.  They  might  even  now  be  in 
revolt  against  Gallic  rule,  as  they  are  against 
the  domination  of  Madrid. 

Why  does  not  Spain  offer  to  sell  her  trouble- 
some possession  to  the  United  States?  She 
ODuld  get  a  good  deal  more  than  $1,500,000  for 
it,  and  would  save  a  good  many  of  her  soldier 
boys  from  the  machetes  of  the  irrepressible 
rebels. 


WHERE  GUNS  ARE  NEEDED. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  true  mission 
of  heavy  cannon  is  to  prevent  fighting.  The 
oracular  Wilhelm  of  Germany  is  constantly 
treating  his  delighted  subjects  to  paradoxes  of 
this  sort.  His  theory  is  to  maintain  so  tremen- 
dous an  array  of  men  and  guns  that  his  con- 
temporaries will  perceive  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  interfere  with  him.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  Csesar  established  a  world 
wide  "  Roman  peace,"  after  a  prolonged  series 
of  campaigns  which  left  him  no  adversaries  in 
sight  to  conquer.  It  is  one  of  doubtful  appli- 
cation, however,  to  the  present  situation  in 
Europe.  It  is  scarcely  probable,  for  instance, 
that  France  and  Russia  regard  the  matter  from 
precisely  the  Hohenzollem  standpoint 

But  while  huge  rifles  that  thrust  their  omin- 
ous muzzles  over  a  neighbor's  frontier,  or  float 
around  on  war  ships  to  menace  his  ports,  are 
questionable  peace  makers,  there  is  very  little 
doubt  that  the  title  may  rightfully  be  claimed 
by  the  defensive  armament  that  is  slowly  being 
s«t  up  at  the  mouths  of  the  chief  American 
harbors.  The  exposed  condition  of  our  great 
seaboard  cities  has  hitherto  been  simply  a 
standing  invitation  to  attack  us.  An  almost  in- 
calculable disaster  might  have  been  precipi- 
tated by  a  quarrel  with  a  comparatively  insig- 
nificant power ;  and  the  danger  is  not  a  thing 
of  the,  past,  while  the  building  of  needed  de- 
fenses is  only  beginning.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  ending  of  the 
danger  will  foster  a  desire  for  agrgression  on 
our  part.  At  past  crises,  when  there  has  been 
talk  of  war,  th«  bellicose  spirit  has  never  been 
quelled  by  the  prospect  of  material  sacrifices  ; 
nor  is  it  likely  to  be  promoted  by  the  diminu- 
tion of  that  prospect  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
rehearse  the  arguments  that  have  been  set 
forth  again  and  again  by  the  late  Mr.  Tilden 
and  many  other  dead  and  living  statesmen  and 
military  men.  It  will  be  almost  a  scandal  if 
the  present  Congress  does  not  take  decided 
action  toward  carrying  out  the  policy  that  has 
been  so  authoritatively  outlined  and  is  so  im- 
peratively needed, 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 
It  secms^  probable  that  the  United  States — 
the  most  progressive  of  nations,  as  we  term 
ourselves  with  much  pride  and  some  justice — 
will  be  the  last  to  adopt  the  modem  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures.    Only  three 


considerable  countries  have  failed  to  undertake 
the  reform  that  has  been  found  so  valuable 
by  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  Conservative 
England  is  one  of  them,  but  she  has  almost 
made  up  her  mind  to  accept  the  new  system, 
which  is  likely  to  be  legalized  during  the 
present  session  of  Parliament  Russia  is  an- 
other, but  an  imperial  ukase  may  at  any  mo- 
ment assimilate  her  commercial  units  to  those 
of  her  neighbors.  Only  in  America  is  there  no 
apparent  prospect  of  an  early  end  to  the  com- 
plications of  existing  standards.  And  yet  such 
a  change  would  be  a  greater  boon  to  the  world 
of  business  than  was  the  substitution  of  dollars 
and  cents  for  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

It  is  said  that  when  England  accepts  the 
metric  system,  France  will  return  the  compli- 
ment by  adopting  Greenwich  time,  thereby 
establishing  a  single  time  standard  for  naviga- 
tors all  over  the  world.  All  such  steps  toward 
uniformity  are  advances  of  civilization,  and 
should  find  favor  with  Americans.  It  is  anom- 
alous that  we  should  cling  to  the  confusions 
of  pounds  and  tons,  and  of  an  acre  whose  side 
is  no  precise  number  of  yards,  when  the 
Japanese  and  the  Turks  are  using  a  decimal 
system  that  is  simple,  rational,  and  convenient. 

THE  DECADENCE  OF  FRANCE. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  is  larger  than  that 
of  France.  The  statement  is  a  deduction  from 
some  interesting  statistics,  which  reveal  a  cu- 
rious contrast  between  the  Gallic  republic  and 
other  civilized  communities,  in  that  she  is  the 
only  one  whose  numbers  are  not  increasing. 

At  the  opening  of  this  century,  the  French 
nation  was  undoubtedly  more  powerful,  num- 
erous, and  wealthy  than  any  of  its  neighbors. 
England  fotight  her  long  wars  with  it  against 
heavy  odds,  for  in  1801  the  British  islands 
contained  a  total  population  of  less  than  six- 
teen millions  (to  which  Ireland  contributed 
just  one  third),  while  France  had  more  than 
twenty  seven  millions,  or  about  seven  men 
against  four.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  volume  of  emigration 
from  Britain,  and  almost  none  from  her  neigh- 
bor across  the  Channel,  the  smaller  country,  in 
nine  subsequent  decades,  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced upon  the  larger.  In  1891  France  was 
still  ahead,  with  38,343,192  against  37,797,013  ; 
but  today  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  margin 
has  been  more  than  wiped  out,  and  that  the 
British  total  is  above  thirty  nine  millions,  and 
the  French  below  that  figure. 

Meanwhile  France's  continental  neighbor 
and  chief  rival,  Germany,  adds  to  her  popula- 
tion still  more  rapidly  than  England.  Her 
people  now  number  four  against  France's 
three.  If  the  disparity  continues  to  increase, 
the  latter 's  dreams  of  revanche  and  reasserted 
military  supremacy  will  have  to  be  abcmdoned 
forever. 
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The  developmeut  of  the  United  States  has, 
•f  course,  been  still  more  remarkable.  We  need 
only  quote  our  census  figures  of  5,308,483  for 
the  year  1800,  and  62,622,250  for  1890. 


formed  the  complete  costume  of  tlie  i>enod. 
It  was  not  only  a  simple,  graceful,  and  con- 
venient garb,  but  also  a  comfortable  and  health- 
ful one.  It  could  be  adjusted  according  to 
weather  and  circumstances,  and  was  constructed 
of  light  or  heavy  material  to  suit  the  season. 
It  had  no  studs,  buttons,  or  pins,  and  no  straps 
save  a  girdle  around  the  waist 

On  the  other  hand,  the  modem  masculine 
costume  consists  of  nearly  two  dozen  separate 
articles,  requiring  something  like  half  an  hour 
for  proper  adjustment— a  serious  tax  in  this 
busy  age.  It  leaves  the  throat — save  of  those 
who  in  self  defense  wear  a  beard — ^unduly  ex- 
posed, while  it  gathers  a  multiplicity  of  folds 
at  points  where  they  are  only  a  burden.  It  is 
so  uncomely  that  it  is  the  horror  and  despair  of 
the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  It  is  so  incon* 
venient  that  when  a  man  needs  the  free  use  of 
his  limbs,  to  run,  climb,  or  row,  he  must  do£r 
it  and  don  a  less  constricting  suit.  And  yet  no 
one  attempts  a  reform — the  chief  reason  being, 
probably,  that  no  one  dares  to  face  the  ridicule 
that  waits  on  a  departure  from  conventionality. 


NOVELISTS  OF  TODAY  AND  OF  YESTER- 
DAY. 
The  late  Alexandre  Dumas  is  said  to  have  left 
a  fortune  of  three  million  francs,  or  just  about 
•ne  million  times  as  much  as  the  net  estate  of 
his  still  more  famous  father  and  namesake. 
The  disparity  illustrates  primarily,  of  course, 
the  thrift  of  one  individual  and  the  unthrift  of 
another ;  but  beyond  this  it  is  typical  of  the 
evolution  of  the  literary  type  during  the  two 
last  generations.  Grub  Street  is  no  longer  the 
typical  habitat  of  the  knights  of  the  quill.  The 
representative  novelist  of  the  present  day  has 
emeiged  from  Bohemia;  his  calling  is  recog- 
nized as  a  legitimate  profession  and  a  profitable 
business.  He  earns  money — sometimes  a  con- 
siderable fortune — and  knows  how  to  keep  it. 
He  is  conventionally  well  clad,  and  habitually 
sober — all  of  which  is  decidedly  contrary  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  No  do  we  believe  that 
this  advance  in  worldly  standing  has  been  ac- 
companied by  any  decline  in  artistic  power. 

A  BOON  TO  PLAYGOERS. 

A  Vienna  firm  has  discovered  a  method  of 
making  wearing  apparel  of  glass.  In  our 
ignorance  of  the  quality  of  the  new  fabric  we 
are  inclined  to  think  it  might  resemble  sack- 
cloth, and  be  a  potent  and  prickly  factor  in  the 
mortification  of  the  flesh  ;  but  we  are  told  that 
it  rivals  'silk  in  softness,  the  rainbow  in  hue, 
and  the  pjrramids  in  durability. 

In  this  attractive  invention  there  would 
seem  to  be  much  virtue.  Of  course  the  ma- 
terial is  expensive,  but  when  one  grows  tired 
of  a  gown,  how  convenient  to  be  able  to  melt 
it  up  and  have  another  made  !  For  the  envi- 
ous leader  of  fashion  it  will  be  an  godsend. 
She  can  have  a  skirt  made* of  crystal,  with 
looking  glass  trimmings,  which  will  enable  her 
to  cast  reflections  upon  her  rivals'  costumes 
to  her  heart's  content.  And  above  all  there  will 
be  the  new  theater  hat  It  may  be  ten  feet  high 
if  necessary,  with  mammoth  bows,  and  no  one 
will  complain,  for  it  will  be  transparent ! 

A  FIELD  FOR  REFORM. 

While  the  self  appointed  benefactors  of  the 
human  race  are  crying  aloud  for  "  reform  "  in 
almost  ever3rthing  from  politics  to  pavements, 
it  is  strange  that  no  one  lias  arisen  to  denounce 
the  conventional  attire  of  the  male  sex,  and  to 
demand  its  immediate  amelioration. 

Reliable  statisticians  have  calculated  that 
Julius  Caesar— who  was  the  best  dressed  man  of 
his  day  in  Rome— required  but  forty  seconds 
lo  don   the  tunic,   toga,   and  sandals   which 
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BATHS  AND  DEGENERACY. 

The  Romans  were  the  great  bath  builders  of 
the  ancient  world.  Their  empire  fell  tlirough 
tbe  luxury  of  which  their  elaborate  lavatories 
were  part ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  personal 
cleanliness  is  the  precursor  of  political  ruin. 
On  the  contrary,  modem  wisdom  ranks  it  in 
close  proximity  to  the  essential  virtue  of  god- 
liness. Hence  we  see  no  cause  for  disquietude 
over  the  attention  paid  to  the  bath  room  in  the 
economy  of  the  modem  dwelling. 

As  with  most  other  devices  for  increased 
domestic  comfort,  Americans  have  taken  the 
lead  in  transforming  the  homely  "  tub  "  into 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  In  New 
York,  for  instance,  even  the  cheaper  houses  of 
recent  construction  have  a  bath  room  that 
would  have  been  a  rare  luxury  a  generation 
ago,  with  its  neat  tiles,  its  porcelain  bath,  and 
its  nickeled  plumbing.  The  newer  apartment 
houses  have  such  an  appurtenance  to  every 
suite ;  and  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  possess 
ornate  temples  of  hydropathy  that  would  have 
astonished  Cleopatra  or  Augustus.  Costly  mar- 
bles, delicate  pottery,  silver  fittings,  fine  paint- 
ing and  carving — no  art  is  too  lofty,  appar- 
ently, to  minister  to  the  bather's  gratification. 

Yet  in  the  increasing  elegance  and  comfort 
of  the  modem  house  we  do  not  find  any  proof 
that  we  are  developing  the  effeminate  degener- 
acy that  has  wrecked  earlier  civilizations.  We 
do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Nordau's  dyspeptic  and 
pessimistic  theories.  The  latter  day  American 
may  not  live  as  *'  close  to  nature  *'  as  the  pre- 
historic savage  garbed  in  skins  and  domiciled 
in  a  cave,  but  to  our  mind  he  represents  a  finer 
and  stronger  type. 
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ARTISTS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 


Contemporary  notes  upon  the  movement  of  the  world  of  art  in  America  and  Europe ^ 
with  a  series  of  engravings  of  representative  canvases. 


A  CRISIS  IN  THB  ACADEMY'S  HISTORY. 

When  the  National  Academy's  committee 
on  site  reported  in  favor  of  an  amalgama- 
tion— or  at  least  a  close  alliance — with  the 
Fine  Arts  Society,  and  a  joint  tenancy  of 
the  latter's  headquarters  on  Fifty  Seventh 
Street,  the  suggestion,  though  unexpected, 
seemed  at  first  glance  an  attractive  one. 
The  united  resources  of  the  Academy  and 
of  the  bodies  already  established  on  the 
proposed  site  would,  no  doubt,  have  g^ven 


New  York  a  splendid  home  of  art;  but  it 
was  scarcely  reasonable  to  request  the 
Academicians  to  consent  to  a  plan  that  in- 
volved the  ending  of  their  independent  ex- 
istence. With  so  long  and  distinguished 
a  history,  with  its  present  prestige,  and  with 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  in  bank, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  Academy  should 
regard  such  a  step  as  an  uncalled  for  con- 
fession of  weakness,  and  should  vote  so 
emphatically  to    maintain    its    autonomy. 
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"  The  Victors'  Return." 
Fnm  ike   painting   bf  Simm. 


We  hope  to  see  an  alternative  presented 
that  will  establish  it  in  quarters  worthy  of 
its  mission  and  its  prospects,  without  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  loss  of  its  identity.  It  is  a 
crisis  at  which  boldness  is  the  truest  pru- 


dence, and  ill  advised  economy  would  prove 
the  sure  forerunner  of  decadence. 


WHY  VERESTCHAGIN   I,IVES    IN  PARIS. 

It  is  well  known  that  Paris  is  as  great  a 
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center  of  Russian  art  as  St.  Petersburg  or 
Moscow.  Muscovite  painters  seem  to  find 
the  atmosphere  of  the  city  on  the  Seine  more 
congenial  than  the  keener  airs  of  their 
native  land.  There  are  other  reasons  for 
their  expatriation,  in  some  cases.     Vcrest- 


chagin,  for  instance,  has  been  practically  an 
exile  from  Russia  since  his  daring  brush 
ventured  upon  subjects  that  offended  the 
authorities.  In  one  of  his  grimly  realistic 
renderings  of  an  execution  scene — a  theme 
that  may  be  terme^.^^|}Jya^^3^,^- 
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ARTISTS  AND   THEIR   WORK. 


JraRftT* 


"  A  Roman  Singer. •• 
Fnm  a  pht^ograpk  by  Ad.  Braun  A  Co.  {Braun,  CUmntt  A  Co.,  Suee<mtm\  afitr  tAe painting  hf  E.  Fotti. 


ginesque — he  introduced  the  figures  of 
Roussakoff,  Michailoff,  Jeliaboff,  and  Sofia 
Perofskaia,  the  four  nihilists  who  were 
hanged  in  St.  Petersburg  as  accomplices  in 
the  murder  of  Alexander  II.  At  about  the 
same  time  he  painted  a  characteristic 
' '  Apotheosis  of  War  ' ' — a  bitter  satire  on 
the  glories  of  Russia's  triumph  over  the 
Turks.  It  portrayed  a  huge  and  ghastly  pile 
of  corpses,  whose  uniforms  showed  them 
to  have  been  soldiers  of  the  Czar  and  the 
Sultan,  heaped  together  in  death  and  decay, 


while  above  the  gruesome  heap  of  victims 

to  the  ambition  of  monarchs  a  g^eat  vulture 

flapped  its  wings. 

To  satirize  the  heaven  sent  institution  of 

military  despotism,  and  to  immortalize  the 

features  of    the  unspeakable  nihilist,    are 

dangerous  proceedings  in  the  land  of  the 

Romanoffs.     It  would  hardly  do  to  send  to 

the  Siberian  mines  a  man  whose  genius  is 

the  pride  of  contemporary  Russian  art ;  but 

his  offense  was  made  so  plain  to  the  daring 

artist  that  he  found  it  advisable  tarexnAve 
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COPYRiQHT.  im4.  BY  BRAUN,  CLEMENT  A  CO.,  at7  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 

"  A  Winter  Blossom." 
From  tk*  painting  bg  J.  BallavoiiM. 


to   Paris,   which   has  been  his  home  ever 
since. 

Verestchagin  has  seen  many  adventures 
in  many  lands,  and  of  some  of  them  he 
bears  the  marks  in  person.  His  right  hand 
was  injured  by  a  bullet  during  the  Turkish 
war,  and  again,  on  one  of  his  hunting  ex- 
peditions, by  a  leopard's  bite.  At  another 
time,   while  sketching  on   the  Steppes,  he 


broke  his  right  arm,  and  w^as  obliged  to 
trust  to  peasant  surgery  for  its  setting. 

THE    METROPOI^ITAN    MUSEUM'S    GROWTH. 

New  York  is  to  have  the  most  magnificent 
art  galleries  in  the  world,  according  to  the 
plans  now  definitely  formulated  for  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  The  institution's 
growth  has  been  rapid,  and  its  present  pro- 
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"Liberty." 
From  the  painting  hf  Gabriei  3iax. 


portions  are  remarkable  as  the  result  of  one 
generation's  labor  ;  but  the  existing  build- 
ing will  be  completely  overshadowed  by  the 
additions  now  contemplated.  It  will  ulti- 
mately stand  in  the  center  of  a  vast  series 
of  galleries,  w^hich  are  to  surround  it  on  all 
sides,  fronting  upon  Fifth  Avenue,  and  in- 
closing a  total  space  of  about  eighteen  acres. 


With  a  million  dollar  appropriation,  and 
plans  that  were  drawn  by  the  late  Richard 
M.  Hunt  just  before  his  death,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  front  is  to  be  commenced  at  once. 
The  fagade  is  to  be  of  marble  and  classical 
in  style  ;  and  the  trustees  promise  that  it 
will  be  a  new  ornament  to  the  city,  as  it 
certainly  should  be. 
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*TwAS  summer  by  the  bough  in  bloom, 
And  summer  by  the  bee  a-boom, 
And  summer  by  the  smiles  of  her. 

And  by  her  sweet  eyes,  harebell  hued; 
Alas !  for  summer  days  that  were  ! — 

'Twas  icy  winter  when  I  wooed. 


'Tis  winter  by  the  shrouded  hill. 
And  winter  by  the  voiceless  rill, 
And  winter  by  the  creaking  bough, 

And  not  a  bird  flight  through  the  blue; 
Yet  hope  sings  in  my  heart  that  now 

It  will  be  summer  if  I  woo. 
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HOW  IRVING  ROSE  TO  FAME. 

77/^  secret  of  the  English  adores  popularity y  and  the  story  of  his  earliest  successes- 
Illustrated  with  portraits  of  him  in  his  famous  character  of  '^  Jingle,'^ 


"  T  T  ERE'S  to  our  enterprise  !" 

Xx  Henry  Irving  spoke  these,  his 

first  words  as  a  salaried  profes- 
sional actor,  on  the  stage  of  the  new  Lyceum 
Theater,  Sunderland,  England,  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1856.  Augnrous  indeed, 
bearing  in  mind  what  Irving  and  his 
Lyceum  are  today — nearer  a  national  in- 
stitution than  any  private  theatrical  enter- 
prise has  ever  yet  been. 

It  was  as  Gaston  y  Duke  of  Orleans ^  in 
Lytton's  "Richelieu" — ^which  opens  with 
the    line    quoted — that  Irving  started  his 


stage  career.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  E. 
D.  Davis,  his  first  manager,  one  of  the  good 
"old  timers,"  liked  his  recruit  for  three 
reasons  :  Irving  always  knew  his  words — 
he  probably  had  not  confidence  enough  to 
do  without  them  ;  he  remembered  his  busi- 
ness—everything that  is  done  on  the  stage, 
save  speaking,  is,  technically,  *'  business" 
of  the  scene  ;  and  he  made  up  well.  As  an 
actor,  neither  Davis  nor  the  Sunderland 
playgoers  thought  much  of  him  ;  neverthe- 
less the  '*  quisby  "  Gaston  of  1856  is  in  1896 
the  leading  English  speaking  actor  of  the 
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■world !  It  would  surely  be  interesting  to 
know  the  secret  of  this  marvelous  promo- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact  even  a  tracing 
of  the  steps  of  his  progress  only  partially 
solves  the  problem.  It  is  easy  to  record  a 
man's  success  :  the  dynamic  cause  thereof 
constantly  baffles  the  most  careful  observa- 
tion. In  Irving's  case  it  is  possible  to 
establish  the  fact  that  it  was  not  luck ;  nor 
was  it  hard  work  and  merit  solely. 

After  five  months  of  Sunderland,  the 
future  star  joined  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
proprietors  of  the  Theater  Royal,  Edin- 
burgh, who  may  be  described  as  the  original 
kindergarten  managers,  for  they  always 
had  a  number  of  promising  beginners  in 
their  company  at  remarkably  low  salaries, 
a  guinea  (a  trifle  over  five  dollars)  being  a 
favorite  weekly  payment.  There,  in  two 
years  and  a  half,  the  actor  knight  played 
four  hundred  and  twenty  eight  characters, 
including  five  different  parts  in  **  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest.'*  Reaching  London 
under  engagement  at  the  Princess',  his 
metropolitan  debut  consisted  of  &ix  lines 
in  the  first  act  of  an  adaptation  of  "Le 
Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre,"  by 
John  Oxenford,  then  the  Times^  critic.  A 
London  engagement,  in  those  days,  was  to 
every  actor  the  one  thing  worth  living  for. 


•Well?' 


"A  friend  of  our  friend's  here." 

Nevertheless  Irving  felt  so  much  dis- 
couraged by  his  failure  to  secure  attention 
that  he  promptly  arranged  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  his  contract,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
its  duration  was  three  years  and  the  salary, 
for  those  days,  said  to  be  a  good  one. 

His  next  engagement  of  importance  was 
in  the  stock  with  Knowles,  of  the  Man- 
chester Royal.  Manchester  people  disliked 
him  cordially  at  first,  and  the  local  press 
often  personally  jeered  him,  asking  such 
questions  as,  "  Why  are  we  to  be  inflicted 
with  this  lengthy,  ungainly,  hatchet  faced 
young  man  ?"  But  Knowles  was  obstinate, 
forced  his  prot^g^,  and  ultimately,  in  this 
very  town,  Irving  made  his  first  professional 
hit  as  Rawdon  Scudatnore  in  Dion  Bouci- 
cault's  '*  Two  Lives  of  Mary  Leigh." 

Here  let  me  pause  to  explain  that  there 
is  a  wide  distinction  between  a  professional 
and  a  popular  hit.  There  are  various 
obscure  individuals  who  are,  or  have  been, 
considered  by  the  guild  of  actors  as  remark- 
able artists,  yet  whose  names  never  become 
familiar  to  the  public  at  large,  either  be- 
cause they  have  lacked  the  opportunity  of 
a  striking  original  part,  or  on  account  of 
some  inherent  modesty,  or  lack  of  business 

cnpacity .     Such  a  one,  until  lately,  was  Mr. 
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"Who  the  devil  are  you?" 

James  A.  Heme;  Mr,  C.  P.  Flockton  is  also 
a  case  in  point;  the  late  Charlotte  Sanders, 
creator  of  the  fat  jockey  boy  in  Boucicault*s 
*' Flying  Scud,"  the  first  of  the  popular 
racing  dramas,  was  another.  Long  before 
the  public  heard  of  Irving  he 
was  to  us  what  he  now  is  to 
the  world — a  most  remarkable 
character  actor. 

Irving  repeated  his  Man- 
chester success  in  *'  Hunted 
Down  " — as  the  *'  Two  Lives 
of  Mary  Leigh  "  was  renamed 
—at  the  St.  James'  Theater, 
London.  Next  he  was  in  Paris 
with  the  elder  Sothern.  Pe- 
truchio  was  his  Shaksperian 
d^but  to  the  Katharine  of 
Kate,  the  famous  sister  of  El- 
len Terry.  For  his  benefit  at 
the  old  Queen's  Theater,  Lon- 
don, he  made  the  mistake  of 
trying  Charles  Surface,  It 
was  heavy  and  stagy,  while  his 
foseph  was  admirable.  At  an- 
other benefit  he  tried  Henri 
de  Neuville  in  Tom  Taylor's 
*•  Plot  and  Passion,"  with  Mr. 
J.  L.  Toole  as  Desmarets. 
Neither  was  convincing.  He 
was  the  original  Compton  Kerr 


in  Boucicault's  '*  Formosa"  at  Drury 
Lane,  in  August,  1869.  Then  came 
another  actors'  hit — Digby  Grand  in 
James  Alberj-'s  "Two  Roses"  at  the 
Vaudeville,  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  H.  J.  Montague,  David  James, 
and  Thomas  Thome — ^a  triumvirate 
w^hom  H.  J.  Byron  christened  **the 
gent,  the  Jew,  and  the  gentile." 
j  In  187 1  Colonel  Bateman,  the  father 

J        of  the  well  remembered  Bateman  chil- 
^        dren — famous  also  for    his  expletive 
7        vehemence  —  became    lessee    of    the 
Lyceum,  and  Irving  was  engaged  as 
leading  man.      A  version    of   *'Fan- 
chette  "  was  put  up  for  Isabelle  Bate- 
man; and  Irving,  being  necessarily  cast 
for  that    very  bad    **  juvenile   lead," 
Landry^   was  so  indifferent  that  the 
colonel's  drastic  language  is  said  to 
have  deleteriously  aflFected  the  vegeta- 
bles in  the  neighboring  Covent  Garden 
Market;  but  then  the  piece,  a  favorite 
^        of  Colonel  Bateman 's,  was  a  failure, 
his   daughter  was   not    a  success    as 
Fanchette^  and  those  who  remember 
the  colonel  need  not  be  reminded  that 
he  required  an  objective  point  for  his 
verbal    explosives.      Soon    after    this 
James  Albery  put  together  some  scenes 
from  Pickwick,  and  Irving  was  once  again 
the  talk  of  the  newspaper  offices,  the  Junior 
Garrick   and  Savage  Clubs  **  where  mum- 
mers most  did  congregate,"  for  his  delinea- 
tion of  Jingle,     Some  pictures  of  him  in 


'  More  than  that- 


:— loves  another."  C^  r\r\C\\o 
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this  famous  part  adorn  the  present  article. 
Charles  Dickens,  who  was  very  rarely  satis- 
fied with  any  actor's  attempt  to  stage  his 
characters,  is  said  to  have  accepted  Irving's 
JingU,  The  London  Daily  Telegraph  crit- 
icised it  thus: 

The  full  excellence  of  his  acting  was  more 
than  usually  distinguishable.  His  grotesque 
shabby-genteel  appearance,  the  dignified  se- 
renity with  which  he  pursued  his  ulterior 
aims,  his  imperturbable  impudence  and  un- 
blushing confidence,  thoroughly  deserved  the 
applause  he  received.  The  little  touch  of 
sentiment  in  which  JingU  acknowledges  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Pickwick  deserves  special 
mention. 

Coming  now  to  Irving's  first  public  hit, 
it  is  pleasant  to  chronicle  that  it  was  due 
to  American  money  and  American  enter- 
prise. Augustin  Daly  wrote  "Leah"  for 
Colonel  Bateman.  It  was  an  enormous  hit 
at  the  Adelphi,  London,  jrielding  a  profit  of 
thousands  of  pounds.  It  was  this  money 
that  enabled  the  colonel  to  take  the  Lyceum. 
Thus  Daly,  who  has  graced  the  stage  with 
more  good  artists  than  any  living  manager, 
has,  in  a  roundabout  way,  everything  to  do 
with  the  Matthias  advent.  Daly's  brain 
made  "Leah";  "Leah"  made  Bateman's 
money  ;  Bateman's  money  produced  "The 
Bells  "  ;  "  The  Bells  "  made  Irving.  It  will 
be  seen  how  impossible  is  war  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  for,  in  such  an  event, 
America  would  have  grounds  to  claim  Sir 
Henry  Irving !  My  recollection  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  that  first  hit  is 
that  Lewis,  the  author,  excited  Irving's  in- 
terest in  the  piece  to  a  high  pitch.  The 
colonel,  up  to  this  time,  had  not  had  a 
genuine  success  in  his  theater,  and  was  des- 
perately hard  up  for  a  play.  It  would  be 
nice  to  be  able  to  say  positively  that  he 
produced  "The  Bells"  because  he  had  a 
firm  belief  in  it  in  conjuncture  with  his 
leading  man.  This  could  hardly  have  been. 
It  was  not  a  Bateman  play.  There  was 
nothing  for  Isabelle  in  it,  and  presumption 
points  to  my  belief,  which  is  that  it  was 
allowed  to  go  on  faute  de  mieux,  and  that 
nobody  in  London  was  more  surprised  at 
its  extraordinary  triumph  than  the  Lyceum's 
manager. 

At  the  same  time,  Colonel  Bateman  was 
far  too  astute  a  manager,  and  too  just  a 
man,  to  fail  to  give  credit  where  credit  was 
due,  or  to  permit  parental  sentiment  to  in- 
terfere with  a  "  big  boom."  Thenceforward 
Isabelle  Bateman  supported  Irving  instead 
of  Irving  supporting  Isabelle.  This  order 
of  procedure  remained  unchanged  until  the 
colonel's  death,  before  which  event,  I  think. 


all  the  earlier  series  of  Irving  productions — 
"Eugene  Aram,"  "Hamlet,"  "Philip." 
"  Charles  I,"  and  "  Richelieu  "  were  placed 
on  the  stage.  The  expression  "  Irving  pro- 
ductions," is  not  a  misnomer,  for  though 
Colonel  Bateman  was  lessee,  from  the  ad- 
vent of  "  The  Bells  "  he  is  believed  to  have 
handed  over  to  Irving  the  entire  control  of 
the  stage  work,  confining  himself  to  the 
business  direction. 

The  next  landmark  in  Irving's  progress 
was  his  entrance  on  the  managerial  arena. 
It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  this  step  with- 
out alluding  to — and,  I  hope,  disposing  of 
— an  unpleasant  rumor  of  that  time.  The 
colonel  having  died,  Irving  received  an 
offer  of  the  financial  support  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  acquire  control  of  the  Lyce- 
um, accepted  the  offer,  became  lessee,  and 
ultimately  engaged  Ellen  Terry  as  his  lead- 
ing woman.  Malignant  busybodies  mut- 
tered that  Irving  "got  rid"  of  the  Bate- 
mans  as  soon  as  he  could.  The  apparent 
facts  are  that  the  transfer  of  the  lease  was  a 
business  transaction  on  business  lines,  and 
that  Mrs.  Bateman,  who  took  the  Sadler's 
Wells  Theater  at  Islington,  needed  her 
daughter.  Irving,  for  his  part,  wisely 
elected  to  obtain  the  best  available  leading 
actress,  and  she  materialized  in  the  person 
of  Ellen  Terry  and  not  Isabelle  Bateman. 
Once  again,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  Irv- 
ing's backer  was  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts — a  lady  who  would  not  have  assisted 
an  enterprise  involving  ingratitude  and 
double  dealing. 

So  far  from  being  guilty  of  such  aii  of- 
fense, Irving's  sense  of  obligation  to  friend- 
ship was  so  strong  that  he  long  retained 
on  his  salary  list  a  man  whose  characteris- 
tics made  him  a  positive  burden  to  his 
manager,  simply  because  the  great  actor 
had  known  him  in  early  days,  and  had  been 
kindly  welcomed  at  his  hom«  at  a  time 
when  such  welcomes  were  rare.  This  detail 
I  can  substantiate  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  disagreeable  beneficiary  of  the  man- 
ager's kindliness.  Throughout  his  life, 
Irving  has  been  steadily  true  to  early  associ- 
ates and  associations. 

The  foregoing  historiette  of  the  actor's 
rise  to  his  present  position  does  not  wholly 
explain  his  unrivaled  eminence  or  his 
strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  press  and 
public.  Quite  recently  Irving  committed  a 
serious  professional  blunder,  but  the  press 
dealt  with  it  in  an  unusual  spirit  of  gentle- 
ness, and.  the  public  amiably  seemed  to 
enjoy  his  blunder  as  much  as  his  brilliance. 
This  has  a  personal  reason;  and  as  for  the 
secret  of  his  magnetism,  the  cause  of  his 
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universal  popularity,  I  can  only  repeat  what 
I  have  said  elsewhere — that  Irving  is  almost 
invariably  liked  and  widely  loved  for  his 
affectional  tact.  He  seems  to  take  pleasure 
in  finding  out  just  exactly  how  people  like 
to  be  treated,  and  so  treating  them.  All 
who  meet  him  seem  to  feel  that  Irving 
knows  and  understands  them  better  than 
most  acquaintances ;  and  therefrom  he  be- 
comes to  them  something  more  than  a 
casual  celebrity — he  is  an  individual  to  be 
watched  and  helped,  the  embodiment  of  a 
fine,  a  useful  institution. 
How  different  is  the  tact  that  cheats  from 


the  tact  that  cheers!  Irving's  ia  always 
the  tact  that  cheers.  A  talk  with  the  actor 
knight  leaves  a  man  on  better  terms  with 
himself,  and  with  a  sense  of  a  new  duty — 
the  obligation  to  defend  the  reputation  of 
his  friend,  and  to  be,  to  however  small  an 
extent,  a  factor  in  connection  with  that 
friend's  material  success. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
claim  Irving's  judicious  admirers  make  for 
him,  that  he  is  the  finest  living  character  ac- 
tor, is  emphasized  beyond  the  possibility  of 
question  with  his  latest  creation  of  Corporal 
Brewster  in  •'  A  Story  of  Waterloo.'* 

Harry  Saint  Afaur. 


ON  THE  PROW. 

Strange,  silent  B&st,  across  the  solemn  calm 

The  slender  ship  outward  and  onward  strives, 
Bearing  to  odorous  shores  of  date  and  palm 

The  burden  of  a  hundred  little  lives. 

On  a  like  course  drift  I  toward  the  verge 

Beyond  which  lies  what  now  I  may  not  know; 
Yet  my  heart  whispers  these  gray  wastes  of  surge 

Stretch  whither  it  is  good  for  me  to  go. 

Youth,  like  the  speeding  sun,  left  far  behind, 

Unanswered  questions  mutely  sent  before, 
Oh,  great,  dim  East,  what  welcome  shall  I  find 

When  thy  wide  arms  unveil  the  distant  shore  ? 

The  prow  knows  not  the  harbor  that  it  nears, 
Nor  I  if  thou  shalt  bring  the  seeker  rest; 

Yet  the  strong  hand  the  fragile  ship  that  steers 
Will  guide  her  to  the  haven  that  is  best ! 

Guy  Wetmort  Carryl. 
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TWO  HOUR& 


IT  wa8  late  in  the  short  November  after- 
noon, and  the  sun  was  very  low  as  Alan 
Lindsley  rode  into  Pinto,  the  shadow 
of  his  pony  and  its  rider  prancing  beside 
him  like  a  giant  mounted  escort.  He  rode 
by  the  handful  of  one  storied  wooden  build- 
ings, their  shadowy  duplications  stretching 
before  him  to  imposing  dimensions;  and 
dismounting  and  hitching  his  mustang,  he 
sauntered  up  to  the  little  station.  On  the 
rails  stood  the  West  bound  mail  train,  de- 
layed by  a  washout  ahead,  hooking  in  at 
the  teleg^ph  operator  with  a  careless  in- 
quiry, Lindsley  turned  with  languid  inter- 
est to  the  line  of  cars  beside  him.  He  was 
a  tall,  slightly  built  man  of  some  thirty  two 
or  three  years,  and  carried  himself  with  a 
stoop.  His  skin  was  sun  browned,  his  eyes 
were  blue,  and  a  delicate,  sensitive  mouth 
was  his  only  other  noticeable  feature. 

Some  of  the  passengers  had  stepped  out 
and  were  walking  up  and  down  the  plat- 
form with  the  usual  impatience  of  the  de- 
layed traveler.  The  coach  windows  were 
all  open,  and  at  one,  a  little  beyond  where 
Lindsley  stood,  a  woman's  head  attracted 
his  attention.  He  could  barely  see  the 
profile,  which  was  partly  hidden  by  the 
hand  upon  which  it  rested.  It  was  only  a 
glimpse  of  golden  brown  hair  fringing  a 
broad  brow,  and  a  gleam  of  gray  eyes ;  but 
something  in  the  fall  of  the  eyebrow,  the 
turn  of  the  head,  recalled  a  face  which  for 
ten  years  he  had  seen  only  in  dreams. 

As  he  looked,  the  woman  turned  more 
fully,  and  spoke  to  some  fellow  passenger 
outside. 

*  *  Two  more  hours  of  Pinto— is  that  all  ? 
I  had  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  spend  the' 
night  here.** 

At  the  first  sound  of  those  low,  vibrating 
tones,  Lindsley  stood  erect,  and  they  had 
hardly  ceased  when  he  turned  with  a 
rapid  step  and  entered  the  car.  A  moment 
more  and  he  stood  beside  the  woman.  She 
was  leaning  back  in  an  attitude  of  careless 
grace  ;  turning  her  head  as  he  paused,  she 
met  his  eyes  with  haughty  coldness.  His 
first  thought,  after  a  thrill  that  quickened 
his  pulses,  was  that  this  was  a  more  beauti- 
ful woman  than  the  one  she  had  recalled 
from  his  memory. 


For  full  half  a  minute  he  stood,  looking 
at  her  with  a  faint  smile,  waiting  for  her 
recognition.  Suddenly  her  whole  face 
softened  and  warmed,  and  she  extended  her 
hand. 

"Alan  Lindsley  !  **  she  exclaimed,  "and 
to  think  I  should  not  have  known  you  at 
once!** 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  remembered  at  all,**  re- 
plied the^yonng  man,  bowing  low  over  her 
hand.  *'  I  think  it  is  Mrs.  Charlton  now,  is 
it  not?'* 

**Yes,  but  how  strangely  that  name 
sounds  from  your  lips !  *  *  She  motioned  to 
the  seat  opposite  her.  "  Do  sit  down  and 
let  me  look  at  you.  You  have  no  idea  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you.** 

"  Can  you  continue  to  be  glad  for  two 
hours?'*  he  asked.  '*I  believe  that  is  the 
term  of  your  imprisonment  here.*' 

*•  Indeed  I  can.  Come,  do  not  let  us 
waste  any  time.  Tell  me,  how  in  the  world 
did  you  recognize  me  ?  I  am  sure  I  feel  ut- 
terly unrecognizable.  How  many  years  has 
it  been?*' 

"Ten  years,"  he  replied  slowly,  looking 
intently  at  her.  "  They  have  treated  you 
kindly." 

*  *  Have  they  ?* '  she  replied  lightly.  *  *  Yes, 
I  think  they  have.  As  to  looks,  of  course 
I  have  improved  immensely.  Was  I  not  a 
gawky,  big  eyed  creature  in  those  old 
days?" 

He  did  not  reply,  and  his  companion 
went  on. 

**  Pray  do  not  hesitate.  Our  time  to- 
gether is  so  short  that  we  can  surely  afford 
to  be  truthful  for  that  space,  can't  we  ?" 

"  We  could  hardly  afford  to  be  otherwise, 
it  seems  to  me." 

"  Let  us  agree,  then,"  she  said,  "  to  speak 
nothing  but  truth  for  two  hours.  What  say 
you?" 

* '  I  think  I  can  risk  it , "  he  answered.  * '  At 
any  rate,  I  agree." 

"  Remember,  not  even  a  little  fib.  You 
know  my  age,  or  of  course  I  should  except 
that.  Our  talk  will  be  so  much  more  in- 
teresting, and  then  we  shall  feel  so  vir- 
tuous for  once." 

**  That  last  would  be  an  item,  wouldn't 
it?"  he  said,  smiling  lightly.  j 
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'*  And  it  shall  be  Alati  and  Constance  as 
in  prehistoric  times.  What  a  chrysalis  ex- 
istence that  was,  to  be  sure." 

It  seemed  to  Lindsley  as  if  he  were  under 
a  spell,  and  that  the  flesh  and  blood  woman 
before  him  was  hardly  more  real  to  his  vis- 
ion than  the  image  of  the  girl  of  ten  years 
ago.  Sometimes  they  seemed  to  be  the 
same,  to  speak  with  the  same  voice,  to  smile 
with  the  same  eyes ;  and  again  they  were 
distinct,  and  seemed  CF-ch  to  challenge  his 
preference. 

**Do  you  remember  Santa  Marta?*'  he 
asked  suddenly.  **  Do  you  ever  think  of 
those  old  days?*' 

•*  Oh,  yes,'*  she  replied  quickly,  **  I  re- 
member Santa  Marta  perfectly,  but  I 
seldom  think  of  the  days  I  spent  there. 
When  I  do,  they  seem  so  long  ago,  so 
remote  from  real  life,  that  I  have  al- 
most wondered  if  they  ever  existed  at  all. 
That  hideous  school  house,  those  glaring 
pasteboard  boxes  of  dwellings — ^the  whole 
of  that  raw  little  California  town — ^it  comes 
back  to  me  like  a  ridiculous  dream.  You 
seem  to  be  tolerably  real,  however" — with 
an  abrupt  change  of  tone — '*  and  you  belong 
to  that  time." 

Lindsley  did  not  reply  immediately,  but 
continued  to  look  at  her  steadily. 

"You  have  never  been  back  there?"  he 
said  at  last. 

"No.     Have  you?" 

'*  No.  I  left  the  year  after  you  did.  Are 
you  going  there  now?" 

**  Making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  scenes  of  my 
youth  ?"  She  laughed.  "  Not  I.  I  stop  in 
Colorado." 

A  little  silence  followed,  during  which 
she  looked  at  him  critically.  **  You  are  not 
changed  at  all." 

"  Am  I  to  take  your  words  as  complimen- 
tary?" he  asked,  his  thin,  brown  cheek 
flushing  a  little  under  her  frank  gaze. 

•'  Not  at  all,"  she  answered  promptly. 
*' A  man  ought  to  have  changed  greatly  in 
that  time.  You  are  older,  browner — ^yes,  and 
I  think  sadder— that  is  all." 

**  Let  us  hope,  wiser,"  he  replied,  a  little 
stiffly. 

•'I  am  not  sure,"  said  she.  "You  are 
not  maiyied?"  she  asked  abruptly. 

"No." 

*  *  I  thought  not.   Tell  me  about  yourself. '  * 
"There  is  not  much  to  tell.    I  am  an 

engineer,  and  just  now  I  have  a  job  up  in 
those  mountains,"  pointing  to  the  jagged 
line  of  the  western  horizon.  '  *  I  am  making 
surveys  for  a  new  road  to  the  mine  up  there. 
I  rode  in  this  afternoon  for  my  mail." 

•  *  Well  ?    And  the  rest  ?* *  she  queried. 


"There  is  really  nothing  else.  Change 
the  scene  and  that  will  tell  my  story  for 
many  years  back.  I  am  fairly  prosperous, 
I  may  say." 

She  continued  to  look  at  him  as  if  about 
to  ask  another  question,  then  seemed  to 
change  her  mind,  and  a  tiny  dimple  appeared 
on  the  side  of  her  chin. 

"  I  think  I  shall  tell  you  something  amus- 
ing. It  will  be  a  good  example  of  frankness 
for  you  to  follow,  too.  Do  you  know  I  used 
to  be  desperately  in  love  with  you  ?" 

She  smiled  at  him  so  openly  and  frankly 
that  Lindsley  forced  himself  to  meet  her 
eyes  without  flinching.  He  caught  his 
breath  before  he  replied. 

"  It  is  not  permitted  to  doubt  in  this  con- 
ference, I  suppose?" 

"Not  in  the  least.  And  I  am  not  joking, 
I  assure  you.     It  was  very  serious." 

Lindsley 's  tone  seemed  a  little  constrained 
as  he  replied,  "  Then  I  fear  your  memory  is 
pla3dng  you  false." 

"Indeed,  it  is  not.  You  remember  the 
chapel  exercises  we  had  every  morning  at 
the  Academy— old  Dr.  Williams  droning  out 
his  prayers,  the  boys  shuffling  and  stamp- 
ing on  one  side,  the  girls  whispering  and 
giggling  on  the  other.  I  used  to  watch  jrou 
come  in,  my  heart  actually  throbbing,  and  I 
was  absolutely  sure  you  were  the  handsomest 
and  noblest  of  created  beings." 

He  listened  in  silence,  a  strange  expres- 
sion flitting  across  his  face  as  she  finished. 
Then  he  spoke,  somewhat  awkwardly. 

"  Your  avowal  leaves  but  one  thing  to  be 
desired — it  should  have  come  sooner." 

"  How  extremely  civil  you  are  !  My  pas- 
sion, however,  was  hopeless.  It  was  really 
2i grande passion^  too— so  long  as  it  lasted.*' 

"  May  I  ask — ^in  the  interests  of  truth — 
just  how  long  that  was?*'  That  odd  ex- 
pression was  in  his  blue  eyes  again  as  he 
waited  for  her  reply. 

"  Why,  to  speak  with  absolute  correct- 
ness, I  continued  to  fancy  I  adored  you  till 
I  found  what  love  really  was.** 

The  last  words  were  uttered  very  softly, 
but  with  perfect  composure.  Lindsley 
winced. 

"Are  you  traveling  alone?**  he  asked 
abruptly. 

"Yes.  Mr.  Charlton  could  not  get  ofif.  I 
am  to  meet  some  friends  in  Denver." 

Her  eyes  were  far  away  on  the  darkening 
west,  and  her  bosom  heaved  in  a  long, 
soft  sigh.  The  porter  was  lighting  the 
lamps,  and  Lindsley,  watching  her,  saw 
the  waving  hair  turn  to  gold.  The  rare 
color  flamed  in  her  cheek,  and  as  she  turned 
to  him  again,  the  gray  of  her  eyes  cauirht 
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the  light  and  broke  up  into  a  thousand  dia- 
mond points. 

**  I,  too,  have  a  confession  to  make,'*  he 
said  abruptly,  leaning  toward  her,  **  and  no 
doubt  you  will  find  it  amusing  also.** 

**  Go  on,**  she  replied,  as  he  hesitated. 

"You  were  saying  just  now,**  he  said, 
*'how  unreal  that  time  at  Santa  Marta 
seemed  to  you.  It  is  just  the  opposite  with 
me.  That  is  the  only  real  part  of  my  life — 
the  rest  is  the  dream.  I  will  tell  you  why. 
In  those  days  I — I  loved  you,  Constance.  I 
have  always  loved  you.     I  love  you  now.** 

There  was  nothing  impassioned  in  his 
tone,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  its  sincer- 
ity. For  once,  Mrs.  Charlton  had  nothing  to 
say.  He  went  on  in  the  same  low,  even 
voice. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  tell  you  this.  It  can  make  no 
difference  to  you,  and  cannot  hurt  me.  I 
wanted  you  to  know  it.** 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then  Mrs. 
Charlton  spoke  very  softly. 

*'  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing,  Alan. 
How  strange  it  seems !  ** 

Lindsley  looked  at  her  a  moment,  then 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  leather  case, 
and  took  f romit  what  seemed  a  card  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper.  He  handed  it  to  his  com- 
panion, and  watched  her  unfold  the  wrap- 
ping. It  was  a  school  girl  photograph  of 
herself,  an  earnest  face  with  thoughtful 
eyes,  and  a  broad  brow  from  which  the  hair 
was  combed  away.  Mrs.  Charlton  looked 
at  it  for  some  moments  in  silence.  The  se- 
rious, innocent  face  before  her  seemed  to 
touch  her  curiously. 

**You  remember  that  last  year  at  the 
Academy  when  we  exchanged  pictures?** 
she  heard  Lindsley  saying. 

**Oh,  yes,  of  course.  I  treasured  yours 
for  some  time.**  He  smiled  somewhat 
grimly.  **  This  is  a  veritable  antique,**  she 
went  on.  **To  think  of  its  surviving  the 
wreck  of  the  last  decade !  ** 

He  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  nervously 
fingered  the  little  case  a  few  minutes.  At 
last  he  spoke,  rather  timidly. 

**  At  the  risk  of  boring  you,  I  should  like 
to  tell  you  a  little  more.'* 

**  On  the  contrary,  I  shall  be  very  much 
interested.    Tell  me  all  about  it.'* 

She  sat,  perfectly  at  her  ease,  looking  at 
him  with  an  expression  of  friendly  interest. 
Several  people  had  come  in  and  were  sitting 
near  them,  and  he  arose  and  took  the  seat 
by  her  side. 

•*  Till  that  last  year  at  the  Academy,**  he 
began,  '*I  had  not  thought  especially  of 
you.     I  don*t  even  know  whether  I  thought 


you  handsome  or  not.  The  boys  were  all 
half  afraid  of  you.  You  were  awfully  clever, 
and  seemed  so  shy  and  indifferent.  But 
that  last  year  we  were  in  several  of  the  same 
classes,  and  I  began  to  think  of  nothing  but 
you.  I  learned  to  read  your  face  so  well 
that  I  could  tell  what  its  slightest  change 
expressed.  I  used  to  watch  for  a  funny 
little  dimple  on  the  side  of  your  chin  that 
came  just  before  your  laugh.  Yes,  I  see  it 
now.  At  first  you  hardly  spoke  to  me,  but 
we  gradually  became  friends.  You  seemed 
so  innocent  and  unconscious,  I  felt  so  sure 
you  had  no  thought  of  love  in  your  heart, 
that  I  dared  not  tell  you  I  loved  you.** 

**  *  Shy  she  was,  and  I  thought  her  cold,*  '* 
Mrs.  Charlton  softly  quoted,  a  half  smile  of 
amusement  plajdng  about  her  lips. 

'*  Don*t,**  he  exclaimed  in  a  pained  tone. 
"And  yet — may  I  ask  you  a  question?** 

**  A  hundred  if  you  like.** 

"If  I  had  spoken  then,  would  you  have 
married  me?'*    • 

"  If  my  memory  serves  me  aright,**  she 
replied  composedly,  "I  should  have  been 
delighted.** 

"  You  should  congratulate  yourself  on 
your  escape.  *  *  His  tone  was  slightly  bitter. 
"  It  was  quite  a  narrow  one  on  several  occa- 
sions. Do  you  remember  one  rainy  after- 
noon when  Dr.  Williams  kept  us  till  late  to 
help  him  look  over  some  papers?** 

"I  am  afraid  I  do  not,"  she  answered 
doubtfully. 

"  It  was  nearly  dark  when  he  dismissed 
us,"  he  went  on.  "You  had  no  imibrella, 
and  I  took  you  home  under  mine," 

"Oh,  it  all  comes  back  now!"  she  said. 
"  I  remember  it  well— the  soft,  black  mud, 
and  the  yards  full  of  roses  and  peach 
blooms." 

"I  was  so  happy,"  continued  Lindsley, 
"that  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing. 
You  had  a  white  rose  in  your  hair — it  brushed 
my  shoulder  once  or  twice.  I  had  never 
been  so  close  to  j'ou  before,  and  I  could 
hardly  refrain  from  telling  you  how  I  loved 
you.  But  I  knew  nothing  of  women,  and 
told  myself  that  I  must  wait.  And  you  *' — 
he  paused  a  second — •  •  cared — then  ?  Pardon 
the  folly  of  the  question." 

"I  distinctly  remember  that  my  heart 
beat  so  hard  with  excitement  that  I  was 
afraid  you  would  hear  it— also  that  my  voice 
was  trembling  so  that  I  could  hardly  speak 
at  all." 

A  low  ripple  of  laughter  broke  from  her 
lips.  He  gave  a  short  sigh  and  an  unwilling 
laugh. 

"  You  went  East  quite  suddenly  soon  after 
that,"  he  said,  "and  w^gileeld-^PeSfiJRSJgie 
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was  waiting  for  your  return,  the  news  came 
of  your  marriage.  I  have  never  ceased  to 
love  you.'* 

*'  Have  you  never  loved  another  woman?*' 
she  asked  curiously. 

*'  Never,'*  he  replied.  *'  My  life  has  not 
given  me  much  time  to  fall  in  love  pro- 
miscuously, and  I  have  never  seen  any 
woman  like  the  one  I  knew  the  girl  I  loved 
would  be.*' 

She  looked  at  him  steadily  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  an  expression  of  determination 
came  into  her  face. 

"You  have  made  a  great  mistake,**  she 
said,  leaning  toward  him  and  speaking  with 
decision.  *'  I  am  going  to  prove  it  to  you. 
Surely  it  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  tell  you 
that  Ma/  " — pointing  aknost  disdainftdly  to 
the  picture  in  her  hand — "  is  not  myself.** 

He  hesitated,  and  his  eyes  fell  before 
hers. 

**  May  I  speak  frankly  ?'* 

*'  Certainly,**  a  Uttle  impatiently. 

**  You  are  more  beautifid,  more  fascinat- 
ing. And  correspondingly,  my  love  is — not 
less." 

His  tone  was  hard,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
to  take  in  with  a  strange  reluctance  the 
charms  of  the  beautiful  woman  before  him, 
the  deep  curves  of  the  perfect  mouth,  the 
soft  swell  of  the  bosom,  the  magnificent 
lines  beneath  the  clinging  drapery  of  her 
gown.  He  began  to  think  there  was  danger 
in  the  situation.  He  felt  an  impulse  to  take 
her  in  his  arms,  kiss  her  once,  and  go  away. 
Her  voice  fell  on  his  ear,  clear  and  cold. 

"That  is  not  all,**  she  said.  "There is 
the  width  of  a  world  between  the  Constance 
Shermau  you  used  to  know,  and  the  Con- 
stance Charlton  of  today  ;  or  perhaps  I 
should  say,  between  that  girl** — pointing 
again  to  the  picture — **  as  you  thought  her, 
and  as  she  r^ly  was.  Heaven  knows — 
I  do  not — what  she  was.*' 

She  sat  silent  a  moment,  not  looking  at 
him,  but  apparently  absorbed  in  thought. 
Then  she  turned  toward  him  and  spoke  de- 
terminedly. 

"  You  thought  me  pure  and  true,  did  you 
not  ?  You  have  loved  a  woman  pure  and 
true  all  these  years  ?  Listen.  I  am  going 
to  finish  the  story  you  began  just  now." 

His  face  was  very  pale,  but  he  made  no 
reply,  and  she  went  on.  Her  wonderful 
eyes  held  his  with  neither  shrinking  nor 
defiance  in  their  steely  depths,  and  she 
spoke  very  clearly,  without  the  faintest 
quiver  of  excitement  in  her  voice,  as  she 
leaned  easily  back  in  her  seat,  her  white, 
bejeweled  hands  lying  lightly  in  her  lap. 

"Your  story  ended,  I  believe,  with  my 


trip  East.  You  remember  how  my  father 
was  called  to  Washington,  and  how  he  took 
me  to  New  York  to  pay  a  visit  to  an  aunt 
while  he  should  be  gone.  Well,  my  aunt 
was  very  fond  of  society  and  had  no  daugh- 
ters of  her  own,  so  she  did  her  best  for  me. 
I  was  horribly  shy  and  awkward  at  first,  but 
took  quite  kindly  to  going  out  and  enter- 
taining, and  despite  some  sentimental  re- 
grets for  you,  I  managed  to  enjoy  my  new 
life  very  well.  You  know  my  father  died 
suddenly  in  Washington,  so  there  was 
nothing  to  take  me  back  to  Cahfomia  ;  and 
when  Henry  Charlton  proposed,  I  accepted 
him.  I  was  perfectly  sure  your  regard  for 
me  was  purely  friendly,  I  liked  Henry 
very  much,  and  he  was  devoted  to  me.  He 
was  rich  enough,  too,  to  give  me  any  kind 
of  life  I  wanted.  I  did  not  love  him, 
however,  and  at  that  time  loved  you  as  I 
thought  I  could  never  love  another  man." 

She  paused  here,  as  if  to  give  her  words 
their  full  effect.  A  half  smothered  ex- 
clamation broke  from  Lindsley's  lips,  and 
his  eyes  had  a  strange  expression,  stem  yet 
pitiful. 

"The  next  few  years,"  she  went  on, 
"count  for  nothing.  I  became  much  at- 
tached to  my  husband,  but  cherished  my 
feeling  for  you  till  I  met — I  will  not  call  his 
name — the  man  who  taught  me  what  love 
was.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what 
sort  of  man  he  was.  At  any  rate,  it  is  my 
whim  to  tell  you.  The  fact  is,  I  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  him  freely, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
He  was  not  so  intellectual  as  you,  nor  so 
handsome  as  my  husband.  Like  Mother 
Goose*s  son  Jack,  he  was  not  very  good,  nor 
yet  very  bad.  He  was  lazy,  fastidious,  in- 
different—one of  those  unusual  persons  who 
can  hold  attention  without  sa3ring  anything. 
Really,  I  believe  that  is  about  all  I  can  say 
for  him.  I  knew  that  I  loved  him,  and  that 
he  loved  me,  long  before  he  spoke  to  me  of 
love.  But — he  told  me  at  last,  and  I  lis- 
tened. We  spoke  of  parting,  never  to  meet 
again  ;  we  talked  of  duty,  honor,  sacrifice. 
But  we  did  not  part,  and  we  sacrificed  duty 
and  honor.  We  have  loved  and  met  in 
secret  ever  since.** 

Alan  thought  he  had  never  heard  any- 
thing so  sad  as  her  last  words,  uttered  in 
those  low,  thrillingly  sweet  tones. 

"  No  one  knows  my  secret  but  you.  Have 
I  said  enough?" 

"  Why  have  you  told  me  this?"  Hb  voice 
was  harsh  and  broken. 

"  Out  of  kindness,**  she  replied  promptly. 
"  We  shall  never  meet  again,  and  I  should 
like  to  do  you  a  go<jd^^r:^(9,;^^^rt. 
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You  have  been  wasting  your  life  on  a  de- 
lusion which  I  can  now  assure  myself  I 
have  dispelled.  It  seems  to  hurt  you,  but 
it  is  the  best  thing  for  you,  believe  me. 
You  need  not  even  thank  me,  for  I  have 
really  enjoyed  this  opportunity  for  being 
perfectly  truthful  about  myself.  No  one  in 
the  world  prefers  to  speak  the  truth  more 
than  I  do,  and  I  can  so  seldom  indulge  my 
taste.** 

She  sighed  and  leaned  her  head  on  the 
cushion  behind  her,  closing  her  eyes  as  if 
wearied  by  her  recital.  Lindsley  looked  at 
her  a  moment,  and  his  eye  fell  on  the  faded 
picture  in  her  lap. 

*•  Let  me  have  it,**  he  said  almost  roughly, 
putting  out  his  hand. 

**  I  really  think  you  had  better  not,**  she 
said  languidly.  *'In  fact,  I  particularly 
want  it  myself.**  She  held  her  head  on 
one  side  and  looked  critically  at  the  little 


card  as  she  spoke.  "  I  want  to  show  it  to 
some  one.'*  Lindsley*s  brow  contracted. 
**The  fact  is,**  she  went  on,  "that  one  of 
the  party  I  expect  to  meet  at  Denver  is  the 
man  I  have  just  told  you  about,  and  I  should 
like  to  show  him  this.  Do  not  be  afraid — I 
shall  not  tell  him  about  you.'* 

She  spoke  in  a  perfectly  matter  of  fact 
tone,  and  Lindsley  experienced  a  quick  re- 
vulsion of  feeling,  nearly  akin  to  physical 
sickness. 

**  Keep  it  by  all  means,*'  he  said,  rising. 
A  desire  to  get  away  took  possession  of  him, 
and  he  hardly  looked  at  Mrs.  Charlton. 

**  Our  time  is  up,  I  believe,"  she  replied. 
**  I  am  very  glad  I  met  you.  So  will  you 
be  some  day.    Good  by.** 

Lindsley  found  himself  taking  her  out- 
stretched hand,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
outside,  standing  in  the  dark,  watching  the 
long  train  glide  away. 

Allen  G.  West. 
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Stream  who  madest  in  the  field 

Melody  the  summer  long, 
Winter  now  thy  lips  hath  sealed  ; 
Thou  art  dumb  of  song. 

**  In  my  heart  doth  music  dream; 
It  shall  waken ,'*  saith  the  stream. 

Tree  who  in  the  summer  wood 

Gavest  shelter  to  a  throng 
Of  the  feathered  minstrel  brood, 
Thou  art  reft  of  song. 

"  Dreameth  now  their  melody ; 
n  shall  wakefiy^  saith  the  tree. 

Sun  who  smilest  over  all. 

Thou  canst  right  this  wintry  wrong ; 
Thou  hast  April  at  thy  call ; 
Bid  her  come  with  song. 

'*  Patience  J  patience  ^^^  saith  the  sun  ; 
**  fVait  till  her  white  dream  is  done  /  ** 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
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PETER  had  never  underrated  his  own 
importance,  but  he  would  have  been 
more  puffed  up  than  ever  if  he  had 
seen  the  commotion  his  disappearance 
caused. 

••My  best  bronze  turkey!  Isn't  it  a 
shame,  Beatrice?  Isn't  it  mean?**  ex- 
claimed Aunt  Mary,  with  tragic  eyes  and 
her  cap  over  oiie  ear.  **  I'd  be  ashamed 
to  tell  you  what  I  paid  for  him.  There 
wasn't  one  like  him  in  the  county.'* 

"Who  could  have  taken  him?"  asked 
Beatrice  indignantly. 

**  The  same  rascally  boys  that  took  my 
cherries  last  summer,  I  suppose,**  said  her 
aunt,  looking  sadly  through  the  wire  fence 
at  her  variegated  flock — peevish  hen 
turkeys,  vacant  eyed  geese,  and  complacent 
little  ducks  that  would  have  had  dimples  if 
nature  had  provided  a  place  for  them. 
*'  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  try  not  to  think  any 
more  about  it.  I  don*t  want  to  spoil  your 
visit.  Shall  we  get  our  hats  and  take  a  little 
walk?  You  haven't  been  down  towards 
the  water  yet ; ' '  and  Aunt  Mary  turned 
resolutely  away. 

"Why,  look  here,"  exclaimed  Beatrice  a 
few  minutes  later,  as  they  followed  random 
squirrel  tracks  through  the  fields.  *'  Isn't 
this  a  turkey  feather  ?  " 

Aunt  Mary  solemnly  examined  it. 

"That's  Peter,"  she  said  at  last,  in  the 
tone  of  one  identifying  her  dead. 

•*  And  here's  another,"  added  the  girl, 
hunying  forward.  "  They  must  have  gone 
this  way.  Perhaps  we  can  track  them  by 
the  feathers.  Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to  walk 
in  on  them  and  demand  our  turkey  ?  Here's 
still  another." 

Peter  had  evidently  read  *'  Hop-o'-My- 
Thumb  "  when  he  was  little,  for  every  few 
feet  he  had  dropped  a  downy,  bronze  tipped 
breast  feather  or  a  long,  shining  quill.  The 
two  followed  excitedly,  often  losing  the 
trail,  but  patiently  going  back  and  starting 
over  again  till  they  had  recovered  it.  Be- 
fore long  they  came  to  a  little  whirl  of 
feathers  in  the  middle  of  a  path  which 
skirted  a  small  brook,  and  there  the  trail 
ceased.     Not  another  one  could  be  found. 

"  I'm  afraid  he  hadn't  any  left  that  would 
come  off,"  said  Beatrice  regretfully.  Aunt 
Mary  stood  considering.       Her  skirt  was 


turned  up  around  her  waist,  showing  a 
short  alpaca  petticoat  and  a  pair  of 
enormous  shoes,  guiltless  of  blacking.  Her 
morning  cap,  which  she  had  forgotten  to 
take  off,  bulged  out  from  beneath  a  rakish 
sombrero,  yet  she  looked  every  inch  a 
general.  No  one  who  had  seen  the  fine  old 
face  with  its  strong  lines  and  steel  blue 
eyes  would  have  given  another  thought  to 
its  outward  setting. 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  she  said  at  last.  "They 
put  him  in  a  sack  here — they  probably  were 
afraid  to  stop  before — ^and  they  crossed  the 
brook.  Don't  you  see  those  tracks  in  the 
mud  on  the  other  side  ?" 

•*And  then  they  climbed  this  fence/* 
added  Beatrice  eagerly.  ''See,  they 
scraped  the  mud  off  their  shoes  as  they  did 
it.  Then  they  probably  took  that  path. 
Do  let's  go  on.  Shall  we  look  for  a  gate  ?" 
Beatrice  had  only  had  a  town  acquaintance 
with  her  aunt  before  this. 

**  What  do  you  want  of  a  gate,  child  ?" 
she  asked,  planting  one  squared  toed  shoe 
on  the  third  rail,  and  placing  the  other 
firmly  on  the  same  rail  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  before  she  swung  the  first  over  and 
let  herself  down.  There  was  a  businesslike 
directness  about  her  movements  that  gave 
them  a  certain  dig^ty.  Beatrice  climbed 
over  with  more  regard  for  appearances,  but 
she  did  not  see  anything  to  laugh  at. 

*'  What  is  that  little  house  we*re  coming 
to?  "  she  asked  when  they  had  gone  some 
distance. 

"Why,  that  must  be  the  Pacific  Gun 
Club,"  answered  her  aunt.  "  Of  course.  I 
never  came  on  it  this  way  before,  and  I 
didn't  realize  we  were  so  near  the  water. 
It  belongs  to  some  young  men  who  come  up 
from  the  city  for  the  duck  shooting  down 
here  in  the  marshes." 

••The  Pacific  Gun  Club?  Why,  I  didn't 
suppose  that  was  so  near  you.  I  know  sev- 
eral of  the  members,"  said  Beatrice,  invol- 
untarily putting  up  her  hand  to  her  hair. 

'*We  will  walk  past  and  look  at  it  if 
you  like.  If  any  of  the  members  are  stay- 
ing there,  they  are  probably  out  with  their 
guns  at  this  hour.  See  what  a  pleasant 
porch  they  have."  As  they  turned  the 
comer  of  the  house,  a  young  dog  started 
up  witlt  a  shrill  ba^li^^ed  by  ^^UU^IC 
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'*  Down,  sir.  Be  still/*  called  a  mascu- 
line voice  from  the  porch. 

*•  Stop  it,  you  ki  3d,"  added  another,  not 
so  deep ;  then  exclaimed,  *'  Why,  Miss 
Ogden,  where  did  you  fall  from?  ** 

Beatrice,  who  had  turned  away,  looked 
back  in  surprise  as  a  young  man  in  a  muddy 
shooting  suit  came  running  down  the  steps. 
Atmt  Mary  lowered  her  skirt  a  few  inches, 
and  the  puppy,  concluding  it  was  all  right, 
went  back  to  something  he  was  worrying. 

**Why,  how  do  you  do?"  she  said. 
**  Aunt  Mary,  this  is  Mr.  Bjrmes — Mrs. 
Ogden.     Are  you  staying  up  here  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  came  up  a  couple  of  days  ago 
with  my  cousin,  Ernest  Hammond.  Hello, 
Ernest !    Come  down  here." 

*'I'm  really  not  presentable,"  answered 
a  reluctant  voice  as  its  owner  dragged 
himself  out  of  a  deep  lounging  chair. 

*'  Oh,  Miss  Ogden  won't  expect  a  dress 
suit  before  six,"  answered  the  other  cheer- 
fully, as  the  figure  in  splashed,  draggled 
corduroys  came  slowly  towards  them. 
Beatrice  bowed  very  coolly  over  the  intro- 
ductions, realizing  that  it  was  not  the  state 
of  his  clothes  that  had  kept  this  indifferent 
young  man  so  quiet  in  the  shelter  of  his 
chair.  Bjrmes,  who  was  always  delighted 
to  meet  anything  feminine  anywhere,  was 
talking  volubly  to  Aunt  Mary. 

**  You  must  come  down  and  dine  with  us 
some  night,  Mrs.  Ogden.  We  have  a  bang 
up  cook,"  he  was  saying,  ignoring  the  im- 
patient movement  of  his  friend's  eyebrows. 
"Can't  you  come  tomorrow  night?  It's 
moonlight,  and  we'll  take  you  home  after- 
wards." Beatrice  would  have  refused,  but 
her  aunt,  thinking  the  girl  would  like  it, 
accepted  so  cordially  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  turn  her  back  more  decidedly 
on  the  other  young  man. 

*'  We  must  be  going  now,"  she  said. 

•'  I'm  sorry  you  found  us  so  seedy,"  said 
Byrnes,  *•  but  we  were  up  before  dawn." 

"After  ducks?" 

He  glanced  at  his  companion  with  a  sup- 
pressed laugh. 

**  Well,  we  bagged  some  other  game  this 
morning,"  he  began,  but  the  other  broke  in 
with  an  impatient, 

"Say,  Rod,  that's  enough."  Aunt  Mary, 
who  had  been  watching  the  dog  intently 
for  the  last  few  minutes,  glanced  keenly  at 
them  both  and  shut  her  lips  tightly  to- 
gether. "Are  you  staying  far  from  here. 
Miss  Ogden?"  Hammond  went  on,  evi- 
dently for  the  sake  of  saying  something. 

"I  really  don't  know,"  she  answered  in- 
differently. "We  were  following  a  trail. 
We  have  lost  one  of  our " 


"Yes,  we  rather  lost  our  way,"  interposed 
her  aunt  abruptly.  "Come,  Beatrice,  we 
must  hurry  back." 

"  May  we  send  you  some  ducks?  "  asked 
Byrnes. 

"  Thank  you,  but  neither  my  niece  nor  I 
eat  them,"  was  the  stiff  reply.  "Good 
morning. ' '  And  Aunt  Mary  trailed  off  with 
her  skirt  on  the  ground,  followed  by  her 
astonished  niece. 

"The  old  lady  seemed  in  a  hurry,"  re- 
marked Byrnes,  stooping  to  roll  the  dog 
over.     "  There  was  Tabasco  in  her  eye." 

"  What  did  you  want  to  ask  them  here 
for?  We'll  have  to  shave,"  said  the  other, 
going  back  to  his  chair. 

"  You  don't  know  Beatrice,"  was  all  the 
answer  he  received. 

"Aunt  Mary,"  Beatrice  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, after  they  had  walked  on  in  silence 
for  some  time,  "  what  do  you  suppose  he 
meant  about  bagging  some  other  game  this 
morning?"  Her  aunt  turned  and  faced  her. 

"And  what  do  you  suppose  that  dog 
meant  with  Peter's  right  wing  in  his 
mouth  ?"  she  demanded. 

"Not  really!"  Beatrice  gasped  as  the 
natural  inference  forced  itself  upon  her. 

"There  isn't  another  big  bronze  wing 
like  that  in  this  county,  except  Peter's 
left,"  was  the  severe  reply. 

"  It  is  simply  outrageous,"  Beatrice  broke 
out  after  a  pause.  "  Rodney  Byrnes  is  always 
doing  things  like  that,  too.  When  he  goes 
back  to  town,  he'll  tell  every  girl  he  knows 
about  it,  and  from  that  distance,"  with  re- 
luctant honesty,  *  it  will  probably  sound 
very  funny.  Are  you  going  to  speak  to  him 
about  it?" 

"  Indeed  I  am  not,"  said  Mrs.  Ogden  de- 
cidedly; "  and  you  needn't  either,  Beatrice, 
not  one  word  on  the  subject.  If  he  chooses 
to  steal,  it  is  his  own  affair." 

"I  wish  we  hadn't  promised  to  go  there 
to  dinner." 

"  Peter  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
one  dinner.  I  shall  not  feel  under  any  ob- 
ligations. If  I  see  anything  I  particularly 
like  in  the  house,  I  shall  probably  take  it 
home  with  me.  I  need  a  new  porch  chair." 
When  Aunt  Mary  descended  to  sarcasm, 
things  were  very  bad  indeed. 

They  found  two  very  immaculate  young 
men  waiting  for  them  on  the  club  steps  the 
next  night.  Byrnes  was  boyishly  glad  to 
welcome  them,  and  Hammond,  who  seemed 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  go  through  it 
like  a  man,  met  them  with  a  quiet  cordiality 
which  it  was  hard  not  to  respond  to.  Even 
the  Chinese  cook  gave  them  a  beaming 
"How  do?"  as  hg.g1^ro^|l^j^^^p. 
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Aunt  Mary  was  a  trifle  majestic,  but  that 
might  easily  have  been  the  effect  of  going 
out  to  dinner  and  having  her  cap  on  straight, 
and  Beatrice  kept  forgetting  all  about  her 
righteous  wrath.  They  were  all  laughing 
at  some  absurd  adventure  of  Byrnes*  when 
Bing  appeared  in  the  doorway,  bearing 
proudly  on  a  platter  a  huge  brown  object. 
Beatrice  felt  herself  grow  pale.  Yes,  it  was 
—a  turkey  !    There  was  an  electric  silence. 

**  You  don*t  appreciate  ducks,  so  you  see 
we  had  to  give  you  something  else,**  began 
Byrnes  cheerfully.  **  Will  you  have  dark 
or  light  meat,  Mrs.  Ogden?'*  Beatrice  held 
her  breath. 

*'lt  is  immaterial,*'  was  the  stately  an- 
swer, but  Brutus  condemning  his  sons  did 
not  exercise  more  self  control  than  Aunt 
Mary  Ogden  in  that  moment  of  trial. 

**And  which  are  you  for.  Miss  Ogden, 
blond  or  brunette  ?**  Byrnes  went  on, 
smoothing  his  straw  colored  locks  with  a 
meaning  glance  at  the  dark  head  opposite. 
'*  I  don't  think  I'll  let  you  say.  You  shall 
have  some  of  both  for  die  present.** 

Conversation  languished  for  the  next  few 
minutes.  Aunt  Mary  kept  sternly  to  her 
vegetables,  but  Beatrice,  after  a  struggle, 
gave  in. 

**  Poor  Peter,  it  does  seem  cannibalistic, 
but  there's  no  use  wasting  him  now,**  she 
thought.     **  What  a  mean  trick  it  was  !*' 

There  was  a  blazing  fire  in  the  living 
room,  for  the  late  October  evenings  were 
cold,  and  after  dinner  they  gathered  around 
it.  Hammond  seated  himself  next  to  Beatrice, 
quite  untroubled  by  his  friend's  muttered 
remonstrance,  and  deliberately  set  to  work 
to  make  himself  agreeable.  He  was  much 
the  cleverer  of  the  two,  and  far  more  stimu- 
lating to  a  girl  like  Beatrice,  and  soon  they 
were  deep  in  a  discussion  that  left  the  fate 
of  Peter  forgotten.  They  piled  eucalyptus 
leaves  on  the  logs,  and  to  this  day  their  odor 
is  associated  for  Beatrice  with  the  dark  glow 
of  firelight  on  redwood  walls.  At  last  one 
of  the  sticks  fell  apart,  sending  a  shower  of 
coals  across  the  hearth. 

•*  Look  out  for  your  gown,  Miss  Ogden,** 
Byrnes  exclaimed,  bringing  her  back  to  the 
present  with  a  start.  *'  I/Ct  me  brush  those 
out  of  the  way.**  He  knelt  down  and  swept 
them  carefully  back.  His  brush  was  the  left 
mng  of  a  huge  bronze  turkey. 

'*  Beatrice,  it  is  time  we  went,**  said  Aunt 
Mary,  rising  abruptly,  and  her  niece  meekly 
followed. 

A  tranquil  moon  lighted  the  inharmonious 
little  party  as  they  followed  a  path  that  did 
not  involve  fence  climbing. 

**  Oh,  I  wonder,**  exclaimed  Byrnes,  when 


they  were  nearly  there.  **  Is  your  house 
made  of  logs  with  the  bark  on,  and  has  it  a 
row  of  chicken  houses  or  something  like 
that?** 

*•  Very  much  like  that,"  said  Aunt  Mary 
shortly.  Rod  gave  an  irrepressible  laugh, 
which  was  checked  by  a  glare  from  Ernest, 
Beatrice  was  not  sure  but  that  a  kick  went 
with  it. 

**  We  are  coming  to  call  soon,"  Mr.  Byrnes 
added,  as  they  said  good  night. 

**  Not  before  morning,  I  trust,**  muttered 
Aunt  Mary,  shutting  the  hall  door  with 
emphasis. 

When  you  cherish  a  private  grudge  against 
a  man  who  has  an  attractive  personality, 
and  a  way  of  getting  you  so  interested  that 
you  forget  all  about  it  every  few  minutes, 
your  conduct  is  not  very  even.  Hammond 
must  have  found  Beatrice  the  most  cordial 
girl  that  ever  snubbed  a  man  in  the  brief 
hour  of  his  call  the  next  day.  He  watched 
her  with  a  new  interest,  and  went  away 
pondering. 

**  I  call  that  rather  a  dead  cold  frost," 
said  Byrnes  crossly.  He  had  fallen  to 
Aunt  Mary,  whose  temperature  had  shown 
no  tendency  to  fluctuate.  **  Miss  Ogden 
seemed  rather  snippy,  too,  though  I  heard 
her  laughing  once  or  twice.  Do  you  sup- 
pose they  have  found  out  about  the  other 
morning  and  don't  approve  of  us  ?** 

**  Not  unless  you* ve  blabbed,**  answered 
Hammond. 

A  few  days  later  a  strange  little  proces- 
sion filed  out  of  Aunt  Mary  Ogden*s  back 
door  towards  midnight,  and  took  its  way  in 
the  direction  of  the  chicken  houses.  Aunt 
Mary,  wrapped  up  with  more  regard  for 
comfort  than  grace,  led  the  way,  carrying 
a  small  lantern,  a  hug^e  tea  cozy,  and  a  pis- 
tol. Beatrice  came  next  with  another 
pistol  and  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  Anton,  the 
Portuguese  boy,  followed  nervously  with 
a  clothes  line  and  a  pitchfork.  It  was 
a  terrible  moment  for  him,  with  lurking 
thieves  behind  in  the  darkness  and  armed 
women  in  front.  He  had  looked  out  of  his 
stable  window  a  little^ while  before,  roused 
by  subdued  sounds  below,  and  had  seen  a 
dark  figiu"e  working  at  the  new  padlock  that 
fastened  the  big  chicken  house.  A  slight 
noise  had  been  enough  to  send  the  intruder 
scuttling  away  into  the  darkness,  and  then  he 
had  crept  fearfully  across  to  the  hpuse  and 
given  the  alarm,  partly  with  a  view  to  sav- 
ing the  poultry,  and  partly  because  he  wotild 
not  have  stayed  alone  another  hour  for 
three  times  his  wages.  The  two  women 
settled  themselves  in  a  small  granary  that 
opened  out  of  the  chicken  house,  and  com- 
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manded  a  view  of  the  roosts,  and  Aunt 
Mary,  after  lighting  the  lantern,  covered  it 
with  the  tea  cozy,  so  that  not  a  ray  escaped. 
Anton  was  stationed  in  a  dark  corner  near 
the  door,  which  he  was  to  close  after  the 
thief  was  well  inside,  and  the  signal  had 
been  given. 

**  He  can  shut  himself  on  the  other  side 
of  it  if  he  likes,'*  Aunt  Mary  whispered. 
**  He'd  be  as  useful  there  as  anywhere.  He 
is  almost  in  hysterics  now." 

*•  Well,  it  is  sort  of  nervous  work,"  mur- 
mured Beatrice,  with  a  little  shiver. 

"  You  needn't  stay  a  minute  if  you  are 
frightened,'*  said  her  aunt.  "I'll  take 
you  back  if  you  want." 

**Oh,  no;"  shamed  into  a  semblance  of 
courage.  "I'm  not  really  afraid.  It's 
just — perhaps  holding  a  pistol  makes  me  a 
little  shivery." 

"There  is  nothing  in  it,  you  know,  so 
it  can't  do— what's  that  ?"  They  listened 
intently,  but  heard  only  the  muttered 
prayers  of  Anton. 

"Aunt  Mary,"  whispered  Beatrice  with 
an  excited  little  laugh,  "  what  shall  we  do 
if  it  should  be  Mr.  Byrnes?" 

"  Treat  him  as  we  would  any  other  thief, " 
was  the  stem  reply. 

"  It  couldn't  be,  though, ' '  added  Beatrice. 
"  He  might  do  it  once  as  a  joke,  but  twice 
would  be  quite  another  matter.  It  must  be 
some  boy." 

"  You  heard  what  Anton  said  he  wore — 
a  light  sombrero  and  a  mackintosh  with  a 
cape.  The  boys  around  here  don't  wear 
such  garments." 

"And  Mr.  Byrnes  does,"  said  Beatrice 
thoughtfully.  "  Well,  I'm  glad  it  isn't  Mr. 
Hammond,  any  way.  It  doesn't  seem  a  bit 
like  him." 

"  He  is  probably  waiting  outside,  or  ex- 
ploring the  goose  house,"  was  all  the  en- 
couragement she  got. 

A  stealthy  sound,  froze  them  into  silence. 
After  a  few  seconds  the  padlock  was  heard 
to  click,  and  the  door  swung  slowly  open. 
They  could  see  the  dim  outlines  of  a 
familiar  sombrero  and  mackintosh  against 
the  opening,  and  waited  breathlessly  as  the 
figure  crept  along  the  roosts  towards  a  cer- 
tain corner. 

"He's  going  for  my  best  Plymouth 
Rocks,"  thought  Aunt  Mary,  with  a  little 
snort  of  rage,  and  touched  her  companion. 
Beatrice  jerked  oflf  the  tea  cozy,  sending  a 
stream  of  light  on  the  intruder,  and  at  the 
same  instant  Anton  swung  the  door  shut, 
with  himself  safely  on  the  other  side.  Two 
shining  revolvers  were  leveled  by  two  ex- 
cited women. 


"It  is  no  use,  Mr.  Byrnes,"  said  Aunt 
Mary,  with  deadly  politeness.  "We  are 
armed,  and  you  can't  get  out.  I'll  trouble 
you  to  replace  those  chickens."  The  man 
started  violently,  then,  realizing  his  help- 
lessness, dropped  the  astonished  fowls  and 
stood  motionless.  • '  Hold  up  your  hands, 
if  you  please,"  was  the  next  order,  which 
was  promptly  obeyed.  "It  was  a  nice 
thing  to  do,  coming  here  to  rob  defenseless 
women  ;    something  to  be  proud  of  when 

you  go  back  to  town.    I  shall  prosecute ' ' 

Aunt  Mary  stopped  with  a  gasp.  As  she 
lifted  the  lantern,  its  light  fell  on  two  beady 
black  eyes  and  a  vast  yellow  face  that  even 
fear  could  not  blanch. 

"  It's  a  Chinaman  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Aunt  Mary,  it's  their  cook  !  "  Beatrice 
almost  shouted.     "  It's  Bing." 

"Anton,"  called  his  mistress  to  the 
trembling  boy,  who  had  opened  the  door  a 
crack  to  see  if  any  one  was  killed  yet, 
"  come  here  at  once.  Take  your  line  and 
tie  this  heathen,  hand  and  foot,  and  then  we 
will  lock  him  up  in  the  granary  till  morn- 
ing. I  suppose  your  master  was  too  tired 
to  come  himself,  and  sent  you?"  But  the 
Celestial  would  not  say  a  word. 

The  next  morning  the  two  sportsmen, 
having  decided  to  take  a  day  off,  did  not 
appear  till  towards  nine.  Byrnes  gave  a 
shout  of  "Bing,"  to  show  that  they  were 
ready  for  breakfast,  then  flung  himself 
down  on  the  divan. 

"Say,  Ernest,"  he  began  presently,  "I 
am  sure  Miss  Ogden  is  down  on  us  for 
something  in  particular." 

"  I  rather  judged  so  myself,"  answered 
the  other  indifferently. 

"Of  course  you  don't  care;  but  I  do," 
Byrnes  went  on.  "We've  always  been 
such  good  friends  before,  and  I  like  her  as 
well  as  any  g^l  in  town.  I  think  they 
must  be  on  to  our  shooting  those  quail  on 
their  place  the  morning  we  met  them." 

"How  could  they  have  seen  us  at  that 
hour  of  the  day  ?"  demanded  Hammond  ir- 
ritably. "  Besides,  what  would  she  know 
about  the  game  laws  ?" 

"She  might  have  found  out  that  it  is  a 
closed  year  for  quail,"  Byrnes  persisted ; 
"  though  I  don't  see  that  it's  such  a  crime  to 
have  killed  half  a  dozen,  when  you  didn't 
set  out  to." 

"  You  were  foolish  to  do  it,  all  the  same. 
Besides,  it's  a  good  measure.  The  quail  are 
being  killed  off  altogether  too  fast." 

"They  had  no  business  to  drum  up  right 
in  front  of  me.  And,  by  the  way,  didn't  your 
gun  go  off  about  then,  too  ?" 

"  I  wonder  what  keeps  Bing  so  long,"  said 
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Hammond,  with  sudden  energy.  **  Let*s  go 
and  hurry  him  up.**  They  were  surprised 
to  find  an  empty  kitchen  and  a  fireless 
stove. 

•*The  lazy  duffer,**  exclaimed  Byrnes, 
pounding  on  the  Chinaman*s  door.  "  Why, 
he  isn't  here.  His  bed  hasn*t  been  slept  in. 
Has  he  skipped?" 

They  were  wondering  helplessly  what  to 
do  when  a  Portuguese  boy  appeared  with  a 
frosty  little  note  from  Mrs.  Ogden,  asking 
them  to  be  kind  enoi-.gh  to  call  at  their 
earliest  convenience.  **  I  must  apologize 
for  detaining  your  cook,  and  so,  I  fear, 
making  you  miss  your  breakfast,  but  I 
really  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  more  of 
my  poultry,*'  it  concluded. 

•'What  the  deuce  can  it  all '*  began 

Byrnes. 

*'  Come  along,*'  said  Hammond,  with  un- 
usual animation.  *'  Take  your  cap  if  you 
can*t  find  your  sombrero.** 

Not  an  hoiu:  later.  Aunt  Mary  herself  was 
pouring  out  big  cups  of  coffee  for  them, 
while  Beatrice  made  fresh  toast  over  the 
coals  of  the  open  fire. 

'*  To  think  that  I  gave  the  fellow  three 
dollars  and  twenty  cents  to  pay  for  that 
blessed  turkey,  which  hadn't  cost  him  a 
cent,*'  Byrnes  said  mournfully. 


**Well,  you  owe  the  government  five 
hundred  for  breaking  the  game  law,  so  you 
can  call  it  even,**  rejoined  Aunt  Mary.  **  In 
fact,  I  think  you  came  off  pretty  well.  If 
my  niece  did  not  have  to  go  back  to  town 
today,  I  would  invite  you  up  to  try  some 
more  of  my  poultry.  You  seem  to  be  quite 
fond  of  it.** 

*  *  Here's  a  beautiful  piece  of  toast  for  you, 
Mr.  Hammond,**  said  Beatrice  from  the 
hearthrug.  **  Oh,  you  must,  just  this  one,** 
holding  it  up  to  him  on  the  toasting  fork 
as  he  stood  over  her.  **  I  am  so  glad  the 
mystery  was  all  cleared  up  before  I  had  to 
leave,"  she  added  with  frank  friendliness. 
**I  was  dreadfully  tired  of  being  injured 
and  disapproving.** 

**May  I  come  and  see  you  next  week 
when  I  go  back  to  town  ?'*  he  asked. 

••I'm  coming,  too,"  chimed  in  B3rmes. 

**  I  wish  you  would,"  said  Beatrice. 
*•  Only  of  course  you  understand — we  don't 
keep  chickens  ?  " 

Miss  Ogden *s  milliner  could  not  compre^ 
hend  why  that  young  lady  insisted  on  hav- 
ing her  hat  trimmed  with  bronze  quills 
when  everybody  knew  black  ostrich  tips 
were  so  much  more  fashionable.  Made- 
moiselle would  see  for  herself  later,  and  be 
sorry.     But  mademoiselle  wasn*t. 

Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins. 


OLD  SONGS  ARE  BEST. 

Old  songs  are  best — how  sweet  to  hear 
The  strains  to  home  and  memory  dear ! 

Old  books  are  best — ^how  tale  and  rh3mie 
Float  with  us  down  the  stream  of  time  ! 

Old  friends  are  best — what  wealth  untold 
Affection *s  golden  caskets  hold  ! 


Old  times  are  best — what  sunbeams  play 
Amid  the  flowers  of  yesterday  ! 


Clarence  Urmy, 
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LOVE  is  like  lightning  ;  not  so  much  in 
the  speed  of  its  motion — although  it 
is  pretty  rapid  sometimes — but  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  stored  up  in  the  human 
generator,  made  up  bit  by  bit  from  nervous 
energy,  good  health,  or  perhaps  some 
morbid  condition,  until  the  full  charge  is 
accumulated,  and  then  it  expends  itself 
generally  upon  the  most  prominent  object 
in  the  surrounding  country.  I  have  seen 
lightning  strike  a  clump  of  Spanish  bayo- 
net two  feet  high  on  an  Arizona  desert. 
If  a  man  had  *'  gone  off  "  like  that,  it  would 
have  been  called  a  **  case  of  infatuation.'' 

When  Lieutenant  O'Connor  resigned  his 
enviable  position  as  the  one  cavalryman  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  and  went  back  to  his  regi- 
ment at  Highlo,  he  was  suffering  from  what 
may  be  called  the  recoil.  Three  months 
before  he  had  met  Miss  Costello,  daughter 
of  the  great  Peter  Costello,  the  copper  king, 
in  the  big  glass  ball  room  at  the  Hygeia, 
and  had  fallen  head  over  heels  in  love  with 
her.  She  was  a  pretty  little  thing,  whom 
an  astute  manager  would  have  cast  as  a 
•*  singing  chambermaid  "  in  private  theatri- 
cals, and  who  would  probably  have  played 
the  r61e  in  real  life  if  her  father,  the  great 
Peter,  had  remained  upon  the  old  sod.  As 
it  was,  her  sprightliness,  her  French  educa- 
tion, and  her  French  clothes  set  her  upon  a 
pinnacle  where  the  youth  of  the  country 
came  to  worship. 

Up  to  .the  time  of  that  artillery  ball  she 
had  shown  herself  such  an  excellent  con- 
ductor, that  all  the  shafts  launched  at  her 
had  gone  straight  through  her  head  and 
heart  and  landed  at  her  feet,  without  doing 
the  slightest  damage.  But  it  was  a  strong 
headed  girl  who  could  pass  through  a 
siege  of  O'Connor's  adoration  without 
some  thrills.  It  gave  Miss  Costello  a  great 
many.  There  were  lingering  walks  on  the 
breakwater,  with  the  Ripraps  in  the  moon- 
light before  them  ;  there  were  breezy  morn- 
ings on  the  casemates,  and  then  one  day 
O'Connor  spent  a  couple  of  laborious  hours 
composing  a  letter  asking  the  great  Peter, 
in  a  businesslike  fashion,  for  the  hand  of 
his  only  daughter,  and  incidentally  for  the 
prospect  of  something  like  ten  millions  in 
the  future  ;  and  he  very  properly  felt  like  a 
presuming  upstart  while  he  did  it. 


Mr.  Costello  entirely  agreed  with  him. 
He  wrote  Mr.  O'Connor  a  letter  in  which  he 
reminded  him  that  the  last  descendant  of 
the  Irish  kings  was  not  lightly  to  be  mated 
to  a  tu'penny  ha'penny  leftenant,  and  made 
allusions  to  '*  lazy  brass  buttons  "  in  the  del- 
icate persiflage  of  the  mining  camps.  When 
the  letter  reached  O'Connor,  Miss  Costello 
had  already  departed  with  her  guardians, 
summoned  by  a  peremptory  telegram  from 
her  sire.  She  had  flung  herself  into  her 
soldier's  arms  and  told  him  that  she  never 
would  love  anybody  else,  that  she  would 
*•  arrange  everything,"  and  O'Connor  had 
buoyed  himself  with  hope  until  that  letter 
came.  Then,  humiliated,  disgiisted,  after 
weeks  of  complete  silence  from  Miss  Cos- 
tello, he  had  resigned  the  gaieties  of  life 
and  gone  back  to  his  regiment. 

But  nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  After  he 
had  expended  his  youthful  passion  upon 
Miss  Costello  and  had  received  nothing  in 
return,  nature  began  storing  up  a  new 
charge.  There  was  nothing  at  Highlo  to 
interest  a  man,  and  O'Connor  made  himself 
just  as  miserable  as  he  knew  how.  But 
with  a  beautiful  country  about  him,  a  horse 
to  ride,  and  a  sky  overhead,  a  man  must 
be  ill  to  remain  unhappy. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  fort  to  interest 
him;  only  two  or  three  captains'  wives  with 
their  babies,  and  a  maiden  sister  or  two 
with  faces  tanned  by  the  winds  of  all  the 
Territories,  and  with  a  pleasure  in  the  rare 
society  of  the  handsome  young  lieutenant 
which  did  much  to  restore  O'Connor's  self 
respect.  By  the  time  the  wind  was  blowing 
the  yellow  poppies  of  Jime,  there  was  new 
life  in  the  upcurve  of  O'Connor's  mustache, 
and  brightening  fancy  in  his  eyebeam.  The 
charge  was  almost  ready  to  break  forth 
again. 

Captain  Lacy 's  wife,  sitting  on  her  piazza, 
saw  him  going  down  Officers'  Row  one  day 
with  the  least  leathery  of  the  feminine 
camp  followers,  holding  her  parasol  at  an 
interesting  angle.  Mrs.  Lacy  laughed  be- 
hind her  book;  then  she  put  it  down,  and 
gave  serious  consideration  to  the  question. 

It  may  have  been  chance  that  Kitty  Basil, 
the  daughter  of  the  colonel  at  Riley,  should 
have  been  invited  to  visit  Mrs.  Lacy  at  just 
this  time.    Perhapa,.i^.^^j.gyljej^5^^ 
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similarity  to  Miss  Costello  that  attracted 
O'Connor's  notice,  and  it  may  have  been 
chance  which  made  Mrs.  Lacy  call  him  in 
and  keep  him  until  Kitty  came  back  from 
her  ride  on  the  morning  after  her  arrival. 
Tall,  willowy,  dark,  as  she  dashed  up  to  the 
door  on  the  captain's  black  thoroughbred, 
O'Connor's  eyes  took  her  in  eagerly,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  she  and  her  horse  had 
been  made  for  each  other.  It  was  a  pity  to 
spoil  the  symmetry  of  the  picture  by  separat- 
ing them.  But  when  she  sprang  down  be- 
fore he  or  the  captain  could  reach  her,  and 
lifted  the  edge  of  her  short,  close  skirt, 
giving  a  tantalizing  glimpse  of  the  toe  of  a 
polished  riding  boot  of  the  most  delightful 
dimensions;  when  she  walked  up  the  piazza 
steps  with  a  free,  high  headed  movement, 
and  O'Connor  rose  to  be  introduced  to  her, 
he  felt  as  though  the  gates  of  paradise  had 
been  flung  open  in  his  face. 

The  open  parade  ground,  the  com- 
monplace walks,  became  an  enchanted 
scene  now  that  he  could  stroll  there  with 
this  young  goddess.  Did  you  ever  fall 
in  love  with  a  real  army  girl,  daughter  and 
granddaughter  and  cousin  and  niece  of 
a  dozen  army  belles  who  have  the  traditions 
of  the  way  to  slay  ?  If  not,  there  is  no  use 
in  trying  to  tell  you.  If  you  have,  you 
know  all  about  it.  She  can  fence  and 
coquette  until  you  are  on  the  brink  of  de- 
spair and  wild  with  anger,  and  then,  with 
one  flutter  of  the  eyelash  or  one  killing 
curl  of  the  comer  of  her  lip,  she  can  bring 
you  back  to  your  original  state  of  adoring 
helplessness. 

Kitty  Basil  led  O'Connor  the  full  chase. 
June  and  July  went  by,  and  his  world  had 
narrowed  to  the  radius  of  a  pair  of  black 
eyes.  Early  in  the  year  he  had  applied  for 
leave  for  August,  and  the  permission  had 
come,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to  it.  It 
might  be  useful  if  Kitty  went  back  to 
Riley.  He  had  heard  tiiat  Riley  was  a 
pleasant  place  to  spend  the  hot  months. 

As  the  weeks  wore  on,  other  lieutenants 
had  shown  themselves  at  Highlo,  the  sisters 
of  all  the  young  married  women  had  come 
out,  and  there  were  festivities  which  drove 
O'Connor  out  of  his  head.  Kitty  eluded 
him  like  a  will  o*  the  wisp.  She  never 
let  him  see  her  alone  for  a  moment.  One 
evening  a  dozen  of  them  started  for  a  moon- 
light gallop  across  the  country,  and  O'Con- 
nor, as  he  tightened  his  girth,  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  say  the  words  that 
night,  come  what  would.  He  had  been 
made  a  fool  of  long  enough.  His  nerves  were 
getting  worn  down  to  the  quick.  He  gal- 
loped up  to  Mrs.  Lacy's  house,  and  found 


her  elfish  young  daughter,  whose  impish- 
ness  made  O'Connor  hate  the  sight  of  her, 
standing  on  the  piazza  in  a  state  of  gleeful 
excitement. 

*•  They've  gone !  They've  gone  !  Kitty's 
ridin'  with  Mr.  Parker  I"  she  screamed. 

O'Connor,  with  an  ejaculation  which 
sounded  ugly,  gave  his  horse  a  dig  with  the 
spur,  and  spun  around  and  out  on  the  road. 
There  they  were,  and  the  only  unattached 
female  was  a  pasty  faced  Miss  Biddle  who 
wanted  to  talk  horse. 

For  nine  or  ten  miles  O'Connor  rode 
alolng  in  gloom.  Parker  clung  to  Miss 
Basil's  side.  The  road  was  open  most  of 
the  way,  but  O'Connor  knew  of  a  ravine 
just  beyond  where  big  cottonwoods  made 
the  road  as  black  as  pitch,  and  not  a  ray  of 
moonlight  filtered  through.  As  they  came 
near  the  place,  he  left  Miss  Biddle  in  the 
middle  of  a  learned  discourse  on  docking, 
and  forged  ahead.  Somehow  his  horse  be- 
came unmanageable,  and  broke  in  between 
Miss  Basil's  spirited  mare  and  the  big  cav- 
alry horse  Parker  rode.  It  was  easy  enough 
in  the  semi  darkness  to  give  the  mare  a  dig 
which  made  her  rear  and  jump,  and  in  a 
moment  the  two  horses,  O'Connor's  and 
Miss  Basil's,  flew  along  neck  and  neck  in  a 
seeming  bolt. 

**  How  dared  you  ?"  she  gasped. 

It  was  dark,  but  the  other  horses  were 
close  behind  them.  He  held  his  half  mad 
horse  with  five  strong  fingers,  and  put  his 
other  hand  on  hers — and  then  he  choked. 
The  speech  he  had  prepared  was  too  long. 
He  only  had  a  second ;  the  others  were  at 
their  horses'  heels.  All  that  he  could  get 
out  was,  *'  I  want  to  see  your  father."  His 
voice  was  stiff  with  emotion. 

*•  You  mean  me?"  She  could  not  resist 
it.    The  ruse  had  delighted  her. 

O'Connor's  voice  cleared.  •*N6.  I  am 
going  to  see  your  father  before  I  see  you 
again.  If  I  will  bring  you  a  message  from 
him — will  you " 

"Give  papa  my  love,"  she  said,  as  the 
rest  of  the  party  surrounded  them. 

The  situation  was  getting  interesting. 
Colonel  Basil  had  left  Fort  Riley  for  New 
York  two  weeks  before.  But  O'Connor 
went  back  home  with  delight  in  his  heart 
He  felt  that  he  had  made  the  right  move, 
and  that  he  commanded  the  situation.  It 
was  with  the  martial  tread  of  a  conquering 
hero  that  he  tramped  into  his  quarters  and 
ducked  his  six  feet  two  under  his  doorway. 

The  last  mail  lay  on  his  table  by  the  side 
of  his  pipes.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  he  was  not  sleepy.  He 
hummed  a  little  sojgjM^e  ^g^^^^ 
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of  a  long  business  envelope.  He  hadn't 
read  two  lines  when  he  gave  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  signature,  and  a  despairing  "Oh, 
Lord !" 

Savoy  Hotel,  July  9. 

Allen  O'Connor,  Lieutenant  U.S.A. 
Dear  Sir  : 

Finding  that  your  attentions  to  my  daughter 
have  seriously  injured  her  health,  and  the 
physicians  saying  that  she  must  have  her  own 
way,  I  retract  my  refusal  to  your  proposals  of 
last  March.    Come  at  once. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Peter  Costello. 

"The  old  ass!" 

Alas  and  alack,  O'Connor  !  Had  this  let- 
ter come  to  you  two  months  earlier,  you 
wouldn't  be  sitting  there  with  your  eyes 
staring  blankly  at  the  wall.  It  would  be 
against  your  lips  as  a  harbinger  of  joy  ! 

There  are  heroes  who  might  know  the 
obvious  thing  in  such  a  crisis.  O'Connor 
was  just  an  every  day  young  man.  He 
walked  the  floor  and  sighed : 

*•  Poor  girl !     Poor  child  !" 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  a  girl  dying 
for  you.  Of  course  he  loved  her,  like  a 
weak  little  sister — ^but  KLitty  !  Glorious 
Kitty  !  He  was  to  start  to  see  the  colonel 
that  day.  He  knew  the  jolly  colonel. 
What  would  they  think  of  him  ?  He  was  a 
cad.  No,  he  couldn't  shirk  his  responsibili- 
ties. If  that  poor  little  Costello  girl  loved 
him  enough  to  die  for  him,  he  ought 
to  despise  himself  that  he  did  not  return 
the  feeling.  His  word  was  first  pledged  to 
her.     She  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer. 

Limp,  miserable,  O'Connor  sat  down  to 
write  to  Kitty.  As  he  finished  the  pages  in 
which  he  had  tried  to  make  some  sort  of 
an  explanation,  he  addressed  the  letter  to 
*'  Miss  Basil"  and  called  his  striker.  He 
threw  some  things  into  a  bag,  and  started 
at  daylight  towards  the  railroad,  leaving  a 
note  to  the  commandant,  who  had  expected 
him  to  use  his  overdue  leave. 

If  he  had  seen  the  destination  of  that 
letter  to  Kitty  !  The  soldier  whose  duty  it 
was  to  care  for  Mr.  O'Connor  had  long 
looked  forward  to  this  leave  as  a  period  of 
relaxation,  and  he  stopped  on  his  way  to 
Captain  Lacy's  to  visit  the  canteen.  Two 
hours  lat^,  he  was  weeping  on  the  neck  of 
the  lieutenant's  horse,  and  shortly  after- 
ward was  reposing  in  the  guard  house  to 
sober  up  at  his  leisure.  The  stablemau 
picked  up  a  very  soiled  and  trodden  letter, 
and  spelled  out  its  address,  **  Miss  Basil." 

*•  Sure,  an'  it  must  have  dropped  out  o' 
the  pockfet  o'  the  young  lady's  saddle,"  he 
said,  and  going  into  the  harness  room,  he 
put  it  back. 


Meanwhile  O'Connor  was  flying  Bast. 
Perhaps  his  greatest  suffering  came  from 
the  instability  of  his  own  emotions.  As 
he  thought  of  Kitty,  be  felt  its  though  his 
heart  would  break.  She  was  the  core  of 
his  soul ;  and  then,  when  the  poor  child  who 
was  dying  for  him  came  up  before  his  eyes, 
he  longed  to  take  the  poor  little  thing  in 
his  arms  and  tell  her  that  her  troubles  were 
over. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  of  an  August  night 
when  he  crossed  the  ferry  from  Jersey  City 
to  New  York.  The  dulcet  tones  of  *•  After 
the  Ball"  were  floating  out  from  a  Coney 
Island  boat,  and  O'Connor  felt  that  he  knew 
why  the  tune  was  popular.  Next  morning 
he  took  a  hansom,  drove  up  to  the  Savoy, 
and  sent  up  his  card  to  Mr.  Costello.  In 
the  course  of  fifteen  minutes.  Miss  Costello's 
maid  came  down  and  said  that  Mr.  Costello 
was  not  in,  but  that  the  young  lady  would 
see  him. 

O'Connor  felt  light  headed.  He  walked 
out  of  the  elevator  and  into  a  dream  of  a 
boudoir.  There  was  no  explanation  why 
Miss  Costello  was  in  town,  but  she  evidently 
knew  how  to  make  herself  comfortable. 
She  was  half  lying  in  a  wicker  chair  piled 
with  cushions,  and  she  greeted  O'Connor 
with  gentle  languor. 

As  soon  as  the  maid  had  disappeared 
O'Connor  fell  on  his  knees  beside  her,  and 
put  his  arm  across  her  shoulder.  He  did 
love  her.  What  a  pretty  girl  she  was  !  But 
instead  of  the  reception  he  expected.  Miss 
Costello  sat  up  and  gave  him  a  little  push. 

**Mr.  O'Connor,"  she  said  icily,  **what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  conduct?  Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  sit  in  a  chair?" 

**  Hasn't  your  father  told  you  ?  " 

**Told  me  what?  That  you  have  lost 
your  mind?" 

"That  in  consideration^-of  your  health, 
he  has  at  last  consented  to  our  engagement. ' ' 

»•  Whew  !  "  whistled  Miss  Costello.  »•  Did 
dad  tell  you  that?"  The  fragile  invalid 
was  on  her  feet. 

*•  Here  is  his  letter,"  O'Connor  said  with 
stiffness. 

Miss  Costello  looked  at  it,  and  then  at 
him,  and  then  she  burst  into  peals  of  laugh- 
ter, and  spun  around  the  room. 

"  Poor  old  Allen ! "  she  said  at  last. 
"Now  confess!  You  had  forgotten  all 
about  me  when  you  got  papa's  letter.  Eh  ?" 
Her  head  was  on  one  side.  O'Connor's 
face  was  scarlet.  *  *  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it ! 
You'd  have  sent  me  flowers  and  books  and 
poetry  and  things,  if  you  hadn't.  And  I — 
had  given  you  up  long  ago.  It's — some- 
body else.  You  must  go  away.  I  can 
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manage  papa  with  this  !  ^*  and  she  waved 
the  letter,  her  invalidism  all  gone,  the 
daughter  of  her  sire  prepared  for  conflict. 

As  O'Connor  boarded  the  ferry  boat  that 
night  he  saw  a  large  military  figure  ahead 
of  him.  His  nerves  gave  a  start  as  he  saw 
that  it  was  Colonel  Basil,  and  as  that  old 
war  dog  recognized  him. 

*•  Hello,  O'Connor,  what  are  you  doing 
here?" 

Inspiration  came  to  O'Connor,  and  he 
followed  it.  He  would  get  out  of  that 
beastly  letter  somehow. 

**  I  came  to  ask  you  to  let  me  marry  your 
daughter." 

**  Well,  upon  my  soul !  This  sort  of 
thing  sounds  like  old  times. .  I  didn't  know 
we  were  turning  out  men  who  would  follow 
a  girl's  father  half  over  the  world  to  plead 
their  cause.  We  will  talk  the  matter  over 
on  the  way  West." 

As  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  Riley — 
the  colonel  told  O'Connor  that  Kitty  had 
gone  back  there — the  lover's  heart  went 
lower  and  lower.  Dozens  of  times  he  tried 
to  take  the  colonel  into  his  confidence,  but 
could  not.  Of  course  she  wouldn't  marry  a 
man  who  had  been  ready  a  day  or  two  ago 
to  marry  another;  but  he  made  up  his  mind 
he  would  ask  her.  She  should  hear  him, 
anyhow. 

As  the  train  drew  up  at  the  station,  O'Con- 
nor saw  a  group  from  the  fort.  An  orderly 
held  two  saddled  horses,  and  beside  them 
sat  Kitty  on  a  big  raking  gray,  gayer, 
prettier,  than  ever.     The  colonel  had  tele- 


graphed and  one  of  the  horses  was  for  him 
to  ride. 

She  knew  it  all,  O'Connor  thought,  and 
yet  she  had  come  to  meet  him  !  There  was 
something  deeper,  sweeter,  in  her  eyes,  and 
a  meaning  in  her  hand  clasp.  O'Connor 
was  humble.  As  he  mounted,  the  colonel, 
sa3ang  something  about  *'  business,"  trotted 
off  in  another  direction,  and  left  them  alone 
together. 

**This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  on 
horseback  since  that  night — that  night  we 
— rode,"  she  said. 

O'Connor  rode  close  to  her  again,  and 
put  out  his  hand. 

*'  What  did  you  think  when  you  got  that 
letter  ? ' '  His  voice  was  full  of  anxiety.  He 
must  get  it  all  over.     He  must  know. 

**  What  letter?"  she  asked. 

Blessed  woman  !  Was  this  her  way  out  ? 
Would  she  pretend  that  she  had  never  re- 
ceived it  now  that  she  knew  that  everything 
was  right  ?  At  that  instant  O'Connor's  horse 
stumbled  and  drew  back  a  step,  and  he  saw 
something  sticking  in  the  seldom  used 
pocket  under  the  back  of  her  saddle,  which 
she  had  had  at  Highlo.  It  was  a  letter. 
With  an  intuition  he  pulled  it  out,  and  felt 
like  a  counter  on  a  board  moved  by  fate. 
It  was  unopened.  She  had  not  seen  it. 
He  thrust  it  into  his  coat  while  Kitty  looked 
serenely  ahead,  and  then  he  rode  close  to 
her  again. 

*•  Kitty,"  he  said,  "I  have  seen  your 
father.  He  says  that  I  may  ask  you  to 
marry  me.     Will  you?" 

A.  S.  Duame. 
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**  Comb  hither.  Death — I,  lord,  thine  aid  command  ; 

Thou  art  my  bondslave,  fetter 'd  to  my  will ; 

When  so  I  please  thou  shalt  my  word  fulfil, 
Shalt  lead  me  to  the  gates  of  Hades,  and 
Strike  them  ajar  with  thine  undaunted  hand. 

I  weary  of  this  age's  tangled  ill. 

Seeking  the  flawless  wisdom,  hidden  still 
From  earth  bound  hearts  and  brains ;  I  crave  to  stand 
In  light,  and  know.*^ 


**  Aye,  if  thou  wilt,  I  press, 
I,  Death,  thy  slave,  to  do  thy  fierce  desire  ; 
But  what  if  unveil'd  light  should  strike  thee  blind, 
And  One,  a  Monarch,  bid  His  servants  bind 
And  cast  thee  forth,  if  so  thou  mayst  acquire 
In  outer  dark  a  kingly  humbleness?" 
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A  GENIUS  OF 

THE  CHISEL. 

The  young    Scottish    American    sculptor ^ 

J,  Massey  Rhindy  and  his  brilliant  series 

of  decorative  and  monumental  works. 

WHEN  Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor  de- 
cided to  add  a  memorial  of  his  father 
to  the  treasures  of  Trinity  Church, 
he  hesitated  over  the  form  it  should  take 
Mr.  Astor  had  seen  the  bronze  doors  of  th 
famous  old  octagonal  Baptistery  in  Florence, 
those  marvels  of  sculpture  made  by  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago, 
which  Michael  Angelo  said  were  w^orthy  to 
be  the  gates  of  Paradise.  He  resolved  to 
open  a  comf>etition  for  a  design  for  bronze 
doors  for  Trinity.  Every  competing  sculp- 
tor was  instructed  to  fill  a  panel  witli  a  de- 
sign in  high  relief,  showing  the  expulsion 
of  Adam  and  Eve  from  Paradise.  The  ac- 
cepted panel  introduced  to  the  American 
world  of  art  critics  a  young  sculptor  who 
had  lately  landed  in  this  country,  and  who 
had  only  one  work  here  to  show  his  possi- 
bilities. Every  artist  in  New  York  asked 
for  the  owner  of  so  certain  and  powerful  a 
hand.  They  found  a  young  Scotchman 
named  J.  Massey  Rhind,  with  a  long  inher- 
itance of  talent  in  his  own  family,  and  the 
blood  of  the  Celt  in  his  veins. 

Mr.  Rhind  was  by  no  means  unknown  in 
Europe.  His  grandfather  and  his  father 
were  sculptors,  and  all  of  his  brothers  ex- 
cept one,  who  is  a  successful  London  arch- 
itect. In  Edinburgh,  where  Mr.  Rhind 
was  bom,  two  of  the  best  local  monuments 
are  the  work  of  his  father.  The  reclining 
figure  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  in  St. 
Giles*  is  a  remarkable  piece  of  classic  art, 
and  the  colossal  statue  of  William  Cham- 
bers, the  publisher,  is  one  of  the  landmarks 
of  the  Scottish  capital.  The  elder  Rhind's 
style  shows  the  influence  of  Thorwaldsen, 
who  was  his  pattern.  The  son,  in  his  ear- 
lier work,  fell  far  away  from  the  classic, 
and  became  ruggedly  realistic  ;  but  as  he 
grows  older,  he  is  gradually  coming  back  to 
the  ways  of  his  predecessors.  A  photo- 
graph of  the  elder  sculptor  at  work  on  his 
statue  of  Chambers  suggests  the  picture  of 
Mr.  Rhind  and  his  Calhoun,  although  the 
former  is  an  old  man  and  the  subjects  are 
widely  different.  The  two  together  make 
an  interesting  study  of  heredity. 

From  his  earliest  childhood  Mr.  Rhind 
has  modeled  in  clay.  He  learned  famili- 
arity in  handling  his  tools  before  he  was 


Figure   of    "  Peace  * 


on    the    Fagade    ot    the    American 
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old  enough  to  consider  them  other  than 
playthings.  The  talk  of  his  home  was  of 
art,  of  great  works.  His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  a  highly  artistic  nature,  and  the 
personality  of  both  father  and  mother  drew 
the  best  that  came  to  Edinburgh  about 
their  home.  While  Mr.  Rhind  was  still 
very  young,  his  father  sent  him  to  an  art 
school  in  Lambeth,  where  he  became  a 
pupi  1  of  Delau.     Delau  was  a  clever  sculptor, 


British  metropolis.  It  admits  him  to  the 
receptions  where  artistic  London  meets, 
and  where  he  has  an  opportunity  to  come 
in  direct  contact  with  the  great  craftsmen. 
As  he  wins  honors — if  he  wins  them — these 
are  engraved  upon  his  disk,  until  it  becomes 
his  history.  Mr.  Rhind  took  three  gold 
medals  in  one  year  at  South  Kensington, 
being  the  first  student  who  ever  scored 
such  a  success. 


Portico  of  the  American  Surety  Building,  New  Yorit. 


who  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Commune,  and  had  been  forced  to  flee  from 
France.  He  had  much  to  do  with  forming 
the  brilliant  style  which  lias  come  to  be  so 
well  known  a  characteristic  of  Rhind 's 
work.  Then  a  competition  for  a  fountain 
was  opened  in  Paris.  One  design  led  all 
the  rest.  It  was  found  to  be  Delau's,  and 
with  truly  Gallic  impetuosity  the  govern- 
ment iumiediately  pardoned  the  exile,  and 
recalled  him  to  his  loved  Paris.  Rhind 
went  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

Every  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  re- 
ceives, at  his  entrance,  a  little  ivory  disk 
which  bears  his  name.  This  disk  is  his 
•*  open  sesame  "  to  all  that  is  artistic  in  the 


One  day  Sir  Frederick  Leigh  ton,  who 
had  become  his  friend,  came  and  stood  be- 
fore a  piece  of  young  Rhind's  work.  Sir 
Frederick,  as  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  took  a  particular  interest  in  its 
most  promising  student. 

** Where  did  you  learn  that  style?"  he 
asked.     *  *  You  had  it  when  you  came  here." 

*♦  From  Delau,"  Rhind  replied. 

**Then,"  said  Sir  Frederick,  '*  you  had 
better  pack  up  and  go  over  to  Paris  and  let 
him  teach  you  the  rest  he  knows." 

Two  years  Mr.  Rhind  spent  in  Paris,  and 
then  went  back  to  England,  where  orders 
came  fast.  He  was  called  to  model  the 
figures  for  a  great  building  in  Glasgow,  and 
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was  entertained  in  the  house  ot 
the  archi^tect.  As  a  result  he 
married  the  architect's  daughter, 
in  18S9,  and  came  to  America  on 
his  wedding  journey.  At  no  time 
since  then  has  he  found  time  to 
stop  his  work  here  long  enough 
to  take  up  his  life  in  Europe 
again. 

He  had  come  to  America  at 
exactly  the  right  moment.  Sculp- 
ture is  a  new  art  to  us.  Only 
the  other  day,  comparatively 
speaking,  there  was  no  demand 
for  it  except  in  the  shape  of 
monuments.  Our  rich  men  had 
not  learned  to  decorate  their 
homes  in  marble  and  bronze. 
Architects,  upon  whom  the  sculp- 
tor must  depend,  made  no  pro- 
vision for  his  work.  But  inevit- 
ably, as  more  and  more  Americans 
went  abroad,  they  were  impressed 
by  the  richness  of  the  old  world 
decorations,  and  came  back  con- 
scious of  our  undignified  and 
unadorned  architecture.  When 
the  American  awakens  to  the 
necessity  of  a  luxury,  he  insists 
upon  having  it  at  its  best,  and 
draws    upon    the  world    for    its 


J.  Massey  Rhind. 
From  a  photograph  bp  D<nu  A  San/on^  Nnt  York, 
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workmen.  Mr.  Rhind  came  just  as  the 
call  was  sounded.  Even  a  year  earlier  he 
would  have  found  a  different  state  of  things. 
Mr.  Rhind's  first  work  here  was  given 
him  by  Dean  Hoffman,  in  the  decoration  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary,  at 
Twenty  First  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue. 
The  design  was  so  beautiful  and  original 
that  it  showed  the  young  Scotchman's  tal- 
ent to  the  little  band 
of  aCquailiLanCfiS  he 
had  made  in  thi^ 
country ;  but  it  wn.s 
not   until   the    design 


for  the  bronze  doors  of  Trinity  was  sub- 
mitted that  the  world  in  general  recognized 
him  as  a  powerful  sculptor.  Mr.  Astor 
had  desired  that  the  contract  for  the  doors 
should  require  their  completion  in  one  j-ear. 
By  dint  of  great  labor — and  he  is  a  rapid 
worker — Mr.  Rhind  finished  his  in  two 
years.  Ghiberti  was  forty  years  in  com> 
pleting  those  that  made  his  fame. 

It  was  about  this 
tinn;  that  the  city  of 
Albany  was  ttying  to 
find  a  dei^igTi  for  a 
fountain  in  Washiti^ 


Decoration  for  the  Commencement  Hall  at  Princeton.  ><-> 
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ton  Park,  to  be  erected  as  a  memorial  to 
Senator  Rufus  King.  Four  times  sculptors  from 
all  over  the  field  had  sent  in  designs,  but  not 
one  was  found  worthy  of  the  place.  Mr.  J.  Q. 
A.  Ward,  who  was  consulting  sculptor,  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  select  four  young  men  to 
compete  again.  Rliind  was  one  of  these,  and 
his  design  was  the  successful  one.  For  origin- 
ality and  dramatic  effect,  there  is  nothing  in 
America  to  surpass  it. 

In  several  of  the  great  business  buildings 
erected  within  the  past  five  years  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Rhind's  work  is  to  be  seen.  He  is  a  favorite 
sculptor  with  the  architects  because  he  knows 
how  to  make  his  sculpture  an  integral  part  of 
the  whole  design,  realizing  that  his  work  gains 
by  the  harmony.  The  American  Surety  Com- 
pany's building,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Pine  Street,  is  a  fine  example  of  this. 
Bruce  Price,  the  architect,  had  evolved  an  im- 
posing scheme  of  allegorical  figures  for  the 
portico,  and  Mr.  Rhind  was  called  in  to  carry 
it  out.  The  general  idea  of  the  figures  was  taken 
from  the  little  old  temple  behind  the  Parthe- 
non, and  they  are  severely  architectural.  The 
drapery  is  so  even  that  it  has  the  effect  of  fluted 
columns.  The  six  sisters  represent  the  qualities 
of  peace,  truth,  honesty,  fortitude,  self  denial, 
and  fidelity. 

The  new  Clearing  House  and  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph building  are  also  ornamented  with  Mr. 
Rhind's  work.  The  well  known  ritualistic 
church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  in  West  Forty 
Sixth  Street,  is  to  have  on  its  fa9ade  several 
of  his  statues.  The  central  figure  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  shown  on  page  678,  is  a  thirteenth 
century  idea  modernized.  The  rich  draf>ery  of 
the  old  French  school,  the  nimbus,  the  heavy 
lidded,  dreamy  eyed  face  of  the  saint,  make  a  re- 
markably characteristic  statue,  and  one  which  is 
the  high  note  of  the  whole  design. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Rhind  has  been  engaged 
in  carrying  out  William  A.  Potter's  beautiful 
scheme  of  decorative  figures  on  the  front  of  the 
new  Alexander  Commencement  Hall  at  Prince- 
ton, of  which  Mr.  Potter  is  the  architect.  Mr. 
Rhind  will  be  at  least  a  year  longer  in  complet- 
ing his  portion  of  the  work.  The  figures  are  to 
be  life  size,  symbolizing  the  arts  and  sciences 
taught  in  the  college.  Learning  sits  in  the  cen- 
ter, a  closed  volume  in  his  hand  ;  on  the  cover 
of  the  book  is  the  head  of  the  Sphinx.  Lan- 
guage, Theology,  Law,  History,  Philosophy,  and 
Ethics  are  on  one  side  ;  Architecture,  Painting, 
Poetry,  Music,  and  Geography  on  the  other. 
The  lettering  that  appears  in  the  engraving  on 
page  674  is  merely  an  arbitrary  grouping  of 
characters,  inserted  in  Mr.  Rhind's  model  to  fill 
up  the  allotted  space.  It  will  be  replaced  by  a 
Latin  inscription. 

One  of  Mr.  Rhind's  latest  works  is  the  he- 
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Competitive  Design  for  the  Sherman  Statue  in  Washington. 


lated  Calhoun  statue.  It  was  about  i860 
that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  deter- 
mined to  erect  a  worthy  monument  of  their 
great  statesman,  and  gathered  a  fund  of 
about  sixty  thousand  dollars.  A  romantic 
touch  was  given  to  the  project  by  Calhoun's 
early  sweetheart  taking  the  matter  in  hand. 
Tlien  the  war  came.  The  money  was  in 
charge  of  this  lady,  who  regarded  her  task 


as  a  sacred  one.  When  Sherman  invaded 
the  Palmetto  State,  she  feared  for  her  trea- 
sure. She  finally  sewed  it  into  a  part  of 
her  clothing,  and  wore  it  day  and  night 
until  danger  was  past.  She  is  now  ninety 
six,  is  still  president  of  the  Ladies'  Monu- 
ment Fund,  and  expects  to  see  her  hero 
raised  aloft  within  a  few  weeks. 
The  entire  monument  will  be  about  seventy 
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Statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  for  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 

New  York. 

From  a  fikUografk  hf  BUordtaux,  Xew  York. 


five  feet  high,  the  statue  alone  be* 
ing  fifteen.  The  pedestal  is  the 
design  of  Renwick,  Aspinwall  & 
Ren  wick,  and  is  typical  and  hand- 
some. It  contains  two  bronze 
panels,  ten  by  six  feet,  which  repre- 
sent Calhoun  reorganizing  the  war 
department,  and  addressing  the 
Senate  in  one  of  his  famous  debates 
with  Webster. 

Mr.  Rhind  perfectly  understands 
the  use  of  drapery.  The  cloak  of 
Calhoun  has  been  managed  with 
wonderful  effect.  The  flag  in  the 
pedestal  of  his  competitive  model 
for  the  Sherman  monument  makes 
a  line  which  is  like  a  chord  in  music. 
This  model  is  one  of  the  four  which 
the  committee  have  selected  to  be 
enlarged  upon  a  scale  of  two  inches 
to  the  foot,  for  further  considera- 
tion. It  received  one  of  the  five 
prizes  of  a  thousand  dollars  each. 
The  conception  of  the  character  of 
Sherman  leaves  something  to  be 
desired,  or  doubtless  this  beautiful 
work  of  art,  full  of  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm, would  have  been  chosen 
at  once.  Mr.  Rhind  has  given  us 
a  conqueror,  a  strong  man,  a 
soldier;  but  it  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  that  a  Scotchman 
who  has  lived  in  America  but  a  few 
years,  and  who  never  saw  General 
Sherman,  should  grasp  in  its  en- 
tirety that  rugged  and  peculiarly 
American  f>ersonality. 

Besides  the  Sherman  design,  which 
is  for  the  proposed  statue  in  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Rhind  has  had  another 
important  model  before  a  committee 
within  the  past  few  weeks— one  for 
the  Soldiers*  and  Sailors*  Monu- 
ment at  Syracuse. 

One  of  his  finest  examples  of  in- 
terior decorative  work  is  in  the 
mantel  designed  by  R.  H.  Robert- 
son in  the  great  hall  of  the  new 
house  Mr.  Yerkes  is  building  in 
New  York.  It  represents  the  wel- 
coming of  the  guest. 

Mr.  Rhind*s  present  home  is  near 
Alpine,  New  Jersey,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Palisades.  He  has  a  large 
studio  there,  to  which  his  New 
York  studio  is  merely  a  supple- 
ment. Both  of  them  are  filled  with 
riiodels,  and  with  photographs  of 
completed  work,  showing  the  re- 
markable achievements  of  a  young 
sculptor.  JV.  MacDonald. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  PREMIER. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  changes 
that  the  acquisition  of  power  may  make  in 
a  man's  character.  It  is  difficult  to  fore- 
cast the  horoscope  of  kings  and  princes. 
The  Prussian  Frederick,  the  shy  poetaster 
of  Potsdam,  who  divided  his  time  between 


Prince  Lobanoff,  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

writing  mediocre  French  verse  and  laying 
out  flower  beds,  became  as  if  by  magic  the 
foremost  captain  of  his  age  and  the  most 
imperious  autocrat  in  Europe. 

Prince  Lob^off  is  not  the  man  whom  the 
casual  observer  would  select  as  an  embodi- 
ment of  energy  and  will  power.  He  is  of 
medium  height,  stout,  with  white  hair ; 
his  eyes,  upon  the  few  occasions  when  he 
lifts  their  heavy  lids  to  flash  them  upon 
some  presumptuous  visitor,  are  seen  to  be 
black.  His  usual  manner  is  one  of  extreme 
indolence ;  yet  under  it,  bon  vivant  and 
man  of  the  world  that  he  is,  he  veils  an  iron 
will  and  boundless  diplomatic  resources. 
Since  he  grasped  the  helm  of  Russian  state-  « 


craft  a  year  ago,  on  the  death  of  M.  dc 
Giers,  he  has  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion a  series  of  political  coups  that  might 
well  be  an  ordinary  minister's  life  work. 
When  Lord  Rosebery  discountenanced 
China,  and  threw  England's  influence  on 
the  side  of  Japan,  Lobanoff  stepped  in  as 
the  friend  of  the  Celestials, 
loaned  them  a  war  indemnity 
— lending  it  at  five  per  cent 
and  borrowing  it  at  four — 
stopped  the  Japanese  march 
upon  Pekin,  and  compelled 
the  Mikado  to  relinquish  the 
choicest  fruits  of  his  victory  ; 
thereby  securing  a  hold  upon 
China  that  is  sure  to  be  turned 
to  full  account  at  the  proper 
time.  In  Abyssinia,  again, 
Muscovite  diplomacy  has  been 
at  work  to  thwart,  without  the 
cost  of  active  interv-ention, 
King  Humbert's  laborious  ef- 
forts to  establish  an  Italian 
empire  in  Africa.  Nor  has  it 
been  difficult  to  trace  the  fine 
Russian  hand  of  the  wire  pul- 
ler of  St.  Petersburg  in  the  de- 
struction of  his  arch  enemy  in 
Bulgaria,  and  in  the  recent 
ebullition  of  hatred  and  dis- 
trust between  the  two  Scandi- 
navian kingdoms. 

Greatest  of  all  will  be  the 
Russian    triumph    to    which 
events  in  Constantinople  seem 
to  be  surely  and  steadily  tend- 
ing.    Amid  all  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  situation,  Lobanoff 's 
hand  in  that  obscure  game  of  politics  is 
gradually    demonstrating    that    it    is    the 
strongest    at  the  board,  and  the    ancient 
prophecy  that  Russia  shall  one  day  rule  on 
the  Dardanelles  appears  to  be  nearing  its 
fulfilment. 

The  successor  of  de  Giers  and  of  Gortcha- 
koff  is  about  fifty  five,  and  a  bachelor.  The 
story  is  told  that  years  ago,  in  Constanti- 
nople, he  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
Turkish  lady  whom  he  was  powerless  to 
make  his  own,  and  that  he  has  always  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  first  romantic  pas- 
sion. If,  amid  the  two  great  occupations 
of  his  life — diplomacy  and  pleasure — he 
finds  time  to  hate  any  one  or  anything,  the 
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Antoinette  Sterling. 
Fivm  a  pketograpk  hf  WeUery,  Londam. 


foremost  object  of  his  animosity  is  pro- 
bably the  British  lion.  He  dislikes  everj-- 
thing  British,  with  one  peculiar  excep- 
tion— the  memory  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
During  his  two  years'  service  in  London — 
he  has  represented  his  country  at  nearly 
every  court  in  Europe — he  used  to  spend 
his  leisure  in  the  British  Museum,  collecting 
literary  memorials  of  his  favorite  heroine. 

AN  AMERICAN  SINGER. 

Two  decades  ago,  when  Henrj'  Ward 
Beecher  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  An- 
toinette Sterling  stood  in  the  choir  of  the 


great  preacher's  church,  and  swayed  crowd- 
ing audiences  to  tears  or  roused  them  to 
enthusiasm  with  the  wonderful  magnetism 
of  her  voice.  She  was  then  a  young  Amer- 
ican singer  fresh  from  the  training  of 
Marchesi  and  Garcia,  and  from  a  successful 
d^but  in  London.  This  winter,  after  an 
absence  of  twenty  years,  she  is  again  in  her 
native  country,  where  she  has  been  warmly 
welcomed. 

Antoinette  Sterling  is  a  singer  for  the 
people  rather  than  for  the  musical  expert. 
She  is  essentially  a  ballad  singer.  Her  rich 
contralto  voice  has  a  maryelous  uawer  of 
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carrying  the  simple  pathos  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish and  English  melodies  to  the  hearer's 
heart.  **I  have  long  since  passed  through 
the  intellectual  and  classical  phases  of  my 
art,*'  she  says  of  herself ;  **  now  I  care  only 
for  the  spiritual." 


Edwin  Arnold,  and  many  others.  In  spite 
of  her  long  career  of  success,  she  does  not 
possess  the  wealth  with  which  rumor  has 
credited  her.  A  very  large  share  of  her 
work  has  been  done  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
without  thought  of  reward  ;  and  her  gener- 


Archduchese  Stephanie  of  Austria. 
Fr<nn  a  pAtitograpk  6|r    Von    T%rk,    Vitnua. 


In  private  life  Mme.  Sterling  is  Mrs.  John 
MacKinlay.  She  was  married  many  years 
ago  in  England,  where  most  of  her  life  has 
been  spent,  and  where  her  popularity  is 
aniversal.  Among  those  who  have  given 
her  their  friendship  are  Queen  Victoria, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  late  Lord  Tennyson,  Sir 


osity  to  all  whom  she  could  help  has  been 
unfailing. 

Physically,  she  is  tall  and  strongly  built, 
with  the  shoulders  of  an  Amazon.  She  has 
always  scorned  the  limitations  of  steel  which 
modern  femininity  usually  imposes  upon 
itself,  with  the  result  that  she  is  as  natu- 
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rally  developed,  and  as  innocent  of  *' waist 
line,"  as  were  the  women  of  ancient  Greece. 


HAPSBURGS  AND  HOHENZOLLERNS. 

What  will  become  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire when  Francis  Joseph — who  is  sixty  six 
next  August — shall  be  laid  with  his  fore- 
fathers? That  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  political  problems  of  Europe, 


No  one  seems  to  have  asserted  the  claim 
of  little  Archduchess  Elizabeth,  who,  if 
feminine  succession  is  to  be  recognized,  has 
a  prior  right  to  the  throne  as  the  only  child 
of  the  late  Crown  Prince  Rudolph.  Eliza- 
beth and  her  mother,  the  Archduchess 
Stephanie,  are  not  popular  in  Vienna;  and 
Stephanie  has  no  great  liking  for  a  capital 
that  is  associated,  for  her,  with  the  shocking 


Prince  Henry  of  Prussia. 
Frvm  a  f>hctograf>h  6y  Sehaarwiektfr,  Berlin. 


where  history  is  being  made  rapidly  nowa- 
days. The  old  emperor's  recognized  heir 
is  his  nephew,  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferd- 
inand, but  it  is  becoming  clear  that  his  acces- 
sion will  render  probable  the  disruption  of 
the  dominions  now  united  under  the  Haps- 
burg  crown.  Francis  Joseph  is  said  to  be 
anxious  to  change  the  succession  in  favor  of 
his  youngest  daughter,  the  Archducliess 
Valerie,  whose  personal  popularity  ir.ight 
avail  to  avert  the  disaster  he  fears. 


tragedy  that  left  her  a  widow.  She  is  a 
restless  traveler,  like  her  mother  in  law,  the 
Empress  Elizabeth.  Over  both  of  these 
two  women  the  shadow  of  Hapsburg  ill  luck 
seems  to  have  fallen.  Stephanie  belongs 
to  that  historic  house  by  birth  as  well  as  by 
marriage,  her  mother  having  been  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Henrietta  of  Austria  before 
her  marriage  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
Disappointed  in  her  hopes  of  wearing  a 
crown,  at  thirty  two  she  is  a  soured  and  faded 
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woman,  and  a  living  instance  of  the  familiar 
maxim  that  the  highest  stations  are  often 
the  least  happy. 

A  better  starred  match  between  cousins 
was  that  of  Henry  of  Prussia  and  Irene  of 
Hesse,  whose  portraits  are  given  herewith. 


leader  and  '*  war  lord  "  he  so  delights  to 
pose.  Henry  was  trained  as  a  sailor,  and 
has  seen  service  in  many  seas.  He  now 
holds  the  rank  of  admired,  and  commands 
one  of  the  Kaiser's  finest  war  ships.  Per- 
sonally he  is  described  as  being,  in  marked 


Princess  Henry  of  Prussia. 
From  a  f-AUograpA  6y  Seiaarwdckter,  Btrlin. 


Both  of  these  two  are  grandchildren  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Henry,  the  Kaiser's 
brother,  is  the  second  son  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  who  married  the  late  Emperor 
Frederick.  Irene  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  whose  wife  was 
Princess  Alice  of  England.  Their  married 
life  has  been  uneventful  and  happy,  and 
they  have  one  son.  It  has  been  the  custom 
of  British  royalty  that  each  second  son 
should  enter  the  navy  ;  and  the  same  rule 
was  followed  with  the  Emperor  Frederick's 
two  boys.  William  has  always  identified 
himself  with  the  German  army,  as  whose 


contrast  to  his  imperious  brother,  a  man  of 
unassuming  manners  and  quiet  and  simple 
tastes.  He  is  one  of  the  numerous  Eiiro- 
pean  royalties  who  have  become  devotees 
of  the  bicycle. 

THE  HEROINE  OF  THE  RED  CROSS. 

After  bearding  the  Turk  in  Armenia^ 
bearding  the  lion  in  his  den  would  pro- 
bably be  a  mere  recreation.  Yet  no  dangers 
of  that  distressful  land,  no  peril  of  fire  and 
sword,  no  threat  of  a  fanatical  ofiicialdom, 
could  deter  Miss  Barton  from  starting,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  upon  her  self  imposed  mission 
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of  mercy  to  the  victims  of  the  murderous 
Mahometan. 

Dr.  Talmage  recently  announced  that  he 
had  been  offered  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
this  same  purpose,  but  on  learning  that  he 
could  not  secure  the  Sultan's  sanction  he 
declared  that  **  a  man  who  would  start 
up  through  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
with  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  no 
governmental  protection,  would  be 
guilty  of  monumental  foolhardiness.** 
It  remained  for  a  woman  deliberately 
to  set  her  hand  to  the  task  from  which 
the  worthy  doctor  shrank,  and  at  this 
writing  Miss  Barton  is  upon  the  ocean, 
speeding  eastward  as  fast  as  an  Atlan- 
tic liner  can  carry  her.  She  may  fail 
or  she  may  succeed ;  she  will  simply 
'*  do  what  she  can.'*  Always  that  has 
been  her  motto;  always  she  has  been  a 
woman  of  deeds,  not  words.  Her  work 
during  the  civil  war  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. She  brought  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety into  America,  and  as  its  president 
she  has  constantly  extended  its  power 
for  good.  Forest  fires  in  the  North- 
west, floods  along  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio,  yellow  fever  in  Florida,  the 
earthquake  at  Charleston,  the  Johns- 
town horror  of  1889  —  every  great 
national  disaster  has  brought  her  to  the 
scene  as  fast  as  she  could  reach  it,  ready 
to  give  her  strength  and  even  her  life 
to  aid  the  sufferers.  For  her  work  on 
the  battlefields  of  France  in  1870  and 
1871  she  received  the  famous  iron  cross 
of  Germany,  and  missed  the  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  only  because  she 
refused  to  make  an  application  for  it. 

Miss  Barton's  personality  is  an  en- 
gaging one.     Her  face  is  plain,  yet  at- 
tractive.    In  every  line  of  it  there  is 
kindliness  and  moral  energy.      From 
her  eyes  there  looks  forth  a  magnetic 
force  under    whose    spell    those    who 
meet  her  become  ready  disciples  of  her 
cause.     She  inherits  pluck  and  determina- 
tion from  her  New  England  ancestry.     She 
has  the  heroism  that  sent  Damien  to  perish 
among  the  lepers  at  Molokai,  the  spirit  that 
recalls,  at  this  prosaic  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  stories  of  the  crusaders  and  tlie 
martyrs.     That  she  should  lead  such  a  for- 
lorn hope  as  her  Armenian  expedition  is 
a  fact  that  least  surprises  those  who  know 
her  best. 

A  VERSATII^B  CONGRESSMAN. 

Henry  Clay  Miner  is  a  living  reminder 
of  the  familiar  saying  that  it  is  to  the 
busy  man  you  must  turn  when  you  want 


anything  done.  Mr.  Miner  modestly  recites 
in  the  '*  Congressional  Directory  "  that  he 
is  the  proprietor  of  five  theaters — or  **  popu- 
lar Thespian  resorts,"  as  he  prefers  to  term 
them-— besides  a  drug  store,  a  photographic 
material    house,   and  other    more    prosaic 


Miss  Clara  Barton,  Founder  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Society. 
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business  ventures;  that  he  *'  takes  a  hand 
in  directing  the  destinies  of  several  great 
enterprises  in  which  a  portion  of  his  capital 
is  invested,"  in  the  shape  of  Western  mines 
and  railways,  and  Southern  phosphate  de- 
posits; that  he  publishes  a  dramatic  direct- 
ory and  manages  a  newspai>er  syndicate; 
that  he  has  done  wonders  in  connection 
with  that  excellent  institution,  the  Actors' 
Fund.  And  yet  despite  all  this,  and  despite 
his  labors  and  resp)onsibilities  as  a  member 
of  the  august  body  that  frames  our  laws, 
Mr.  Miner  may  frequently  be  seen  standing 
in  the  doorway  of  his  Fifth  Avenue  Theater, 
surveying  the  ** passing  show"  on  Broads 
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way  with  the  easy  nonchalance,  the  calm 
and  peaceful  visage  of  an  army  officer  re- 
tired on  half  pay. 

Mr.  Miner  is  one  of  that  small  class  of 
the  well  known  men  of  New  York  who  were 
born  and  brought  up  there.  When  he  grew 
old  enough  to  think  of  a  career,  he  picked 
out  the  drug  business,  but  he  was  scarcely 
more  than  twenty  when  the  footlight  fever 
attacked  him,  and  he  entered  the  profession 
as  advance  agent  for  a  certain  Signor  Blitz, 
a  magician  and  bird  trainer.  He  went  with 
a  circus  next,  then  started  a  variety  theater 
on  the  Bowery,  duplicating  this  until  he 
became  a  rich  man.  Wealth  won  by  vaude- 
ville, ambition  clamored  for  fame  acquired 


in  the  legitimate.  He  made  a  bold  stroke 
to  obtain  it  by  becoming  Mrs.  James  Brown 
Potter's  manager.  Then  came  his  purchase 
of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theater— and  the  rest 
is  current  history  in  the  theatrical  world. 

Among  Mr.  Miner's  recent  noteworthy 
achievements  are  the  management  of  Duse's 
second  American  tour,  and  a  leading  share 
in  the  formation  of  the  American  Theatrical 
Syndicate.  The  wheels  of  the  latter  are  to 
be  set  in  motion  this  spring,  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Joseph  Brooks,  long 
associated  with  Crane,  and  it  is  promised 
that  the  American  eagle  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  scream  lustily  thereafter  be- 
cause of  the  recognition  he  will  receive. 
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By  Francis  Lynde. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  CHAPTERS  I  TO  XIV. 
Brant,  a  repentant  sinner,  loves  Dorothy  Lang- 
ford,  whose  sister  Isabel  has  refused  Brant's  friend 
Hariy  Antrim.  Brant  has  evidence  which  will 
hang  James  Harding,  a  desperado  of  the  mining 
camps,  who  has  sought  to  lead  Dorothy's  brother 
William  astray,  and  who  afterward  joins  forces 
with  Ike  Gasset«  Brant's  enemy.  Brant's  past 
finds  him  out.  Forbidden  to  visit  Dorothy,  he 
falls  into  evil  again.  Antrim  goes  wrong,  also, 
and  Isabel  repents  and  confides  in  Dorothy,  but 
in  such  terms  as  to  make  Dorothy  think  it  is  Brant 
whom  her  sister  loves.  At  this  time  Forsyth, 
editor  of  the  Denver  Plainsman^  sends  for  Brant. 


XV. 


IT  was  yet  early  in  the  evening  when 
Brant  climbed  the  stairs  of  the  Plains- 
man  building  to  keep  his  appointment 
with  the  editor.  The  presses  were  roaring 
in  the  basement,  but  on  the  top  floor  the 
reporters*  rooms  were  untenanted,  and  the 
telegraph  editor,  writing  furiously  under  the 
sheen  of  the  drop  light  in  his  noisy  den, 
was  the  only  member  of  the  staflF  on  duty. 
When  Brant's  form  darkened  his  doorway, 
the  man  of  specials  snapped  his  key  and 
looked  up. 

**  Forsyth's  gone  down  to  supper,"  he 
said.  **Told  me  to  tell  you  to  make  yom-- 
self  at  home  till  he  came  back." 

Brant  nodded,  and  went  on  through  the 
deserted  offices  to  the  night  editor's  room. 
The  windows  were  open,  but  the  chill  of  the 
September  night  was  in  the  air,  and  a  bit  of 
fire  smoldered  in  the  grate.  Brant  stirred 
it  into  a  blaze,  and  was  drawing  up  a  chair 
when  Forsyth  entered. 

**Good  man!"  he  exclaimed  cheerily. 
**Sit  down  and  have  a  fresh  cigar  while  I 
unfold  you  a  tale.  Did  my  note  stir  up 
your  curiosity?  Or  do  you  disown  any 
such  womanish  weakness?" 

Brant  laughed.  *  *  I  disown  nothing  in  the 
way  of  weaknesses,  and  we'll  admit  the 
curiosity.     What  is  the  mystery  ?" 

Forsyth  took  a  paper  from  a  pile  of  ex- 
changes, and  ran  a  blue  pencil  around  an 
advertisement  in  the  •* Personal"  column. 
**  That's  the  text,"  he  said  ;  '*  read  that,  and 
then  I'll  go  on  and  preach  my  sermon." 

Brant  read:  "If  Mr. George  Brant, formerly 
of  Taggett's  Gulch,    Pitkin    County,   will 

*  Copyright^  i8gs^  f>y  Francis  Lynde.— This  story 
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communicate  with  J.  B.,  care  the  Herald^ 
Leadville,  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his 
advantage." 

"I  suppose  that  is  pointed  at  my  name- 
sake," he  scud  nonchalantly,  handing  tlie 
paperback.  '*I  hope  he'll  come  in  for  a 
good  thing." 

**So  do  I,"  rejoined  the  editor,  with  an 
inscrutable  smile  ;  **  but  wait  till  you  hear 
the  story.  Last  night,  one  of  our  reporters, 
Jarvis — ^you  know  him — was  hobnobbing 
with  a  lot  of  variety  people  in  one  of  the 
private  rooms  in  Hedrigg's  restaurant.  He 
swears  he  was  sober,  but  you  can  draw  your 
own  conclusions  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
company  withdrew  and  left  him  alone  with- 
out his  knowing  it." 

"  Sleepy,  perhaps,"  suggested  Brant. 

*'  That's  what  he  says.  When  he  woke 
up,  he  was  alone,  but  the  box  beyond  him 
was  occupied  by  two  men  who  were  talking 
^  in  whispers.  Now  Jarvis  is  a  good  fellow, 
but  he's  a  reporter  first  and  everything  else 
afterward,  so  of  course  he  listened.  The 
men  were  arguing  about  an  *  ad  '  in  the 
Leadville  Herald^  and  Jarvis  gathered  that 
it  boded  ill  for  one  of  them,  he  couldn't  tell 
which.  In  the  course  of  the  talk  your 
name  was  mentioned — oh,  yes,  it  was  you 
because  they  spoke  of  your  boarding  place 
out  on  Champa  Street,"  insisted  Forsyth, 
in  rebuttal  of  Brant's  incredulous  negative, 
**  and  Jarvis  heard  enough  to  make  him 
think  they  meant  to  do  you  a  mischief." 

**One  moment,"  Brant  interrupted; 
**  what  time  of  night  was  this?" 

'*  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  it  was  between 
twelve  and  two. ' ' 

"All  right;  goon." 

"Well,  as  I  say,  Jarvis  thinks  they  mean 
mischief,  though  he  caught  only  a  few 
words  pointing  to  the  necessity  for  haste  in 
what  they  had  to  do.  They  seemed  to  be 
much  afraid  that  you  would  see  the  '  ad.'  " 

Brant  leaned  forward  to  flick  the  ash  from 
his  cigar.  "  I  presume  Jarvis  saw  them 
when  they  went  out;  what  did  they  look 
like?" 

"That  is  just  where  the  otherwise  inp- 
hegan  in  the  December,  1B95.  ^^'2^^  ^V^U W'^  ^ ^ 
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proachable  Jarvis  fell  down,  **  said  the  editor. 
*'  He  posted  himself  conveniently  behind 
the  curtains  of  his  room  when  they  stirred, 
but  unfortunately  there  is  a  back  door  to 
Hedrigg's  place,  and  they  used  it.** 

** Leaving  the  Herald  behind  them?** 
queried  Brant. 

**Not  much;  but  Jarvis  went  through 
the  file  and  found  the  *  ad  *  after  he  came 
back  here.** 

Brant  smoked  reflectively  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  rose  to  go. 

**  I*m  much  obliged  to  you,  Forsyth  ;  it 
was  good  of  you  to  give  me  a  pointer.**    ■ 

The  editor  made  an  effort  to  detain  him. 
**  Don*t  be  in  a  hurry  ;  the  night*s  young.** 

**  Yes ;  but  I  think  I*d  better  be  going.** 

Forsyth  tilted  his  chair  and  made  a  mon- 
ocle of  one  side  of  his  pince  ruz  through 
which  to  stare  up  at  his  visitor.  **  Brant, 
you* re  most  provokingly  cold  blooded, 
don*t  you  know  it?  Here  I've  been  at  the 
trouble  to*  put  you  in  the  way  of  opening 
up  a  perfect  mine  of  first  class  sensation, 
and  you*re  going  away  without  so  much  as 
giving  me  a  squint  down  the  shaft  thereof. 
Do  you  call  that  a  fair  shake  ?  ** 

Brant  sat  down  again.  **  What  do  you 
want  me  to  say  ?  **  he  asked. 

**Say?  Why,  everything.  Do  you 
know  these  men  ;  or  is  it  a  case  of  mistaken 
identity  ?  Are  they  after  your  scalp,  or  do 
you  ypam  for  theirs?  Can't  you  open  up 
the  bhnds  and  let  in  a  little  daylight?  ** 

Brant  shook  his  head.  **  Not  for  publica- 
tion,** he  said.  **You  don*t  know  what 
you  ask,  Forsyth.'* 

*  •  Publication  be  hanged  !  Who  said  any- 
thing about  a  scoop  ?  Don't  you  suppose  a 
newspaper  man  has  bowels  as  well  as  other 
people  ?  I  didn*t  get  you  up  here  to  work 
you  for  the  Plainsman,''^ 

**Thenthat*sdifferent,»* said  Brant  ''I*!! 
tell  you  what  I  can — which  isn*t  much. 
I*ve  seen  these  men — they  followed  me 
home  last  night  at  midnight — but  if  I  ever 
knew  them,  I've  forgotten  who  they  are. 
As  to  the  advertisement,  I  can  only  guess  its 
purpose.  If  the  guess  is  right,  there  is  only 
one  man  in  Colorado  who  need  be  disturbed 
about  it,  and  he  isn't  in  Denver.** 

The  editor  turned  to  his  desk  and  ran 
through  a  pile  of  telegrams,  pausing  at  one 
dating  from  Leadville. 

**  Does  that  help  your  guess?  **  he  asked, 
handing  the  message  to  Brant. 

**Advertiser*s  name  is  John  Brinton,** 
was  what  the  typewritten  line  said,  and 
Brant  nodded. 

**  Yes,  and  no  ;  I  can't  understand — For- 
syth, I'm  going  out  to  hunt  those  fellows." 


Forsyth  looked  at  his  vratch.  **  Will  you 
take  a  partner?  My  rush  won't  be  on  for 
a  couple  of  hours  yet.*' 

**  1*11  be  glad  to  have  you  along,  if  you 
don*t  mind  going  into  the  dog  kennels.  I 
can*t  promise  you  a  pleasure  trip.** 

**I*d  like  to  go,**  said  the  editor.  "I 
suppose  you  share  the  opinion  of  the  public 
that  all  newspaper  men  are  seasoned  round- 
ers, but  it's  entirely  a  fiction  in  my  own 
case — and  in  that  of  some  of  the  others; 
too,  I  think." 

They  went  down  together,  and  in  the 
street  Forsyth  asked  if  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter to  take  a  policeman  along. 

Brant  laughed.  **  You  forget  riy  errand, 
don*t  you  ?  We  might  as  well  look  for  these 
fellows  with  a  file  of  soldiers  at  otu*  backs  as 
with  a  *  Bobby '  for  an  escort.  We'll  get 
around  all  right  by  ourselves,  and  if  we 
should  happen  to  run  up  against  anything, 
you  just  stand  from  under  while  I  cover  the 
retreat." 

**  Are  you  armed ? **  asked  Forsyth. 

"Sure.** 

**  Well,  I*m  not ;  and  I  suppose  it*s  just 
as  well.  I  can't  see  four  feet  in  front  of  me, 
with  or  without  glasses.** 

** Can't  you?  Then  let  me  take  your 
arm,"  said  Brant  thoughtfully;  and  to- 
gether they  turned  down  Sixteenth  Street 
to  plunge  presently  into  the  depths  of  the 
under  world. 

For  reasons  best  known  to  himself.  Brant 
made  the  search  for  the  unknown  conspira- 
tors a  very  thorough  one.  If,  as  he  more 
than  half  suspected,  one  of  the  men  should 
turn  out  to  be  Harding  in  disguise,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mystery  would  be  reached  at 
once  ;  and  in  that  case,  he  knew  his  enemy 
well  enough  to  be  siue  that  nothing  short 
of  vigorous  measures  would  serve  to  beat 
him  off. 

As  a  last  resort,  he  could  always  give  the 
murderer  of  Henry  Brinton  up  to  justice; 
but  he  shrank  from  the  thought  of  this  as  a 
brave  man  would  scorn  to  ask  aid  in  a  per- 
sonal quarrel.  The  outlaw  deserved  hang- 
ing, doubtless,  but  Brant  was  not  inclined 
to  play  the  part  of  the  hangman.  The  al- 
ternative was  to  find  Harding  and  to  warn 
him  once  again  that  his  safety  lay  not  in 
reprisals,  but  in  putting  distance  and  oblivion 
between  himself  and  his  accuser.  There- 
fore Brant  dragged  his  com|>anion  from  dive 
to  den,  leaving  no  place  un visited  where  he 
thought  there  was  a  chance  of  finding  the 
plotters. 

The  search  was  fruitless,  as  it  was  sure  to 
be,  since  Harding  and  Gasset  were  closeted 
in  the  former's  g^ffieJ^y^iy^^te'^ 
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lodging  bouse;  but  Brant  did  not  give  up 
until  Porsjtb  intimated  tbat  it  was  time 
for  him  to  go  back  to  his  desk.  Even  then, 
Brant  begged  five  minutes  in  which  to  ran- 
sack yet  one  more  kennel,  and  the  editor 
yielded  and  accompanied  him. 

It  was  the  place  in  which  Harding  had 
met  the  man  from  Taggett's  Gulch;  a  foul 
pandemonium  half  underground,  with  a  bar. 
fkt>nting  the  entrance,  and  a  gambling  room 
and  an  opium  joint  in  the  rear.  The  editor 
gasped  for  breath  at  the  threshold,  and,  left 
to  himself,  would  have  retreated  precipi- 
tately. As  it  was,  he  went  in  with  Brant, 
and  stood  at  the  bar  while  his  companion 
pushed  his  search  into  the  rooms  beyond. 
A  little  later,  Forsyth  wished  he  had  gone 
on  with  his  friend.  First,  the  bartender 
scowled  at  him  and  asked  what  he  would 
take ;  and  when  he  refused  to  drink,  having 
a  just  fear  that  any  liquor  sold  in  such  a 
place  would  be  little  short  of  deadly,  there 
was  a  stir  in  a  knot  of  ruffians  clustered  at 
the  other  end  of  the  bar. 

"Wot's  that?'*  demanded  one  of  them, 
sidling  up  to  Forsyth,  **  wot  in  *ell  ye  here 
feref  ye  don't  buy?  Here,  barkeep',  pass 
the  likker;  this  yere  duck's  goin'  to  set  'em 
up." 

Forsyth  was  short  sighted  almost  to  blind- 
ness, and  he  was  unarmed,  as  he  had  said  ; 
but  he  was  no  coward.  Therefore  he  pushed 
the  bottle  back  resolutely  and  shook  his 
head. 

'*  The  gentleman  is  mistaken,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  barkeeper.  *  *  I  haven't  asked 
any  one  to  drink  at  my  expense." 

*  *  Th  'ell  ye  say  ! "  The  editor  turned  and 
found  himself  looking  into  the  barrel  of  a 
huge  revolver.  **Jes'  you  fork  over  yer 
wad  in  a  holy  minnit  'r  I'll " 

What  the  bully  would  have  done  is  not  to 
be  here  set  down,  inasmuch  as  his  threat  was 
cut  in  twain  by  the  sharp  crack  of  a  pistol, 
and  at  the  same  moment  his  weapon  clat- 
tered harmless  on  the  floor  at  his  feet.  For- 
sjrth  felt  himself  gently  thrust  aside,  and 
then  he  saw  Brant  standing  in  front  of  him. 

*•  That's  my  bluff,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
newcomer  quietly;  **  would  any  of  you  like 
to  call  it?" 

**  Holy  smut,  it's  Plucky  George  !"  said 
one  in  the  rear;  and  in  the  turning  of  a  leaf 
the  small  space  in  front  of  the  bar  was 
empty — nay,  more;  the  scowling  barkeeper 
himself  disappeared  as  if  by  magic. 

Brant  linked  his  arm  in  Forsyth's,  and 
led  him  out  into  the  clean  night  air.  Neither 
spc^e  until  they  were  nearing  the  Mains- 
man  building,  and  then  it  was  the  editor 
who  broke  the  silence. 


**  You  heard  what  that  fellow  said,  Brant; 
are  you  the  Silverette  man?" 

'*  Yes  ;  don't  be  alarmed — I'll  quit  you 
when  I've  seen  you  safe  back  to  the  office." 

Forsyth  stopped,  swung  around,  and  put 
his  hands  on  Brant's  shoulders.  "You're 
a  blessed  idiot,  and  I'm  minded  to  beat 
you,"  he  protested.  '*  Why,  confound  it 
all,  man,  haven't  you  just  saved  my  life?  " 

**  That's  nothing ;  you  wouldn't  have 
been  there  if  I  hadn't  taken  you." 

"No  more  would  I,  but  what  of  that? 
Say,  Brant,  don't  be  a  fool ;  I've  known  this 
thing,  or  suspected  it,  from  the  first ;  and 
I'll  leave  it  to  you  if  it's  made  any  differ- 
ence with  me.  I'm  quite  willing  to  take 
you  for  what  you  are,  and  I  don't  care  a 
little  curse  what  you  have  been.  That's  no 
affair  of  mine — or  of  anybody's  else." 

*  Do  you  think  so?  The  world  doesn  t 
agree  with  you." 

"The  world's  an  impudent  busybody," 
said  the  editor,  catching  step  again.  *  *  Come 
up  to  my  pigeonhole  and  tell  me  all  about 
it ;  I'll  stand  the  rush  off  while  you  do  it." 

"No,  I  wouldn't  let  you  do  that,  For- 
syth ;  but  I  will  come  up  later  on,  if  you'll 
let  me.  I'll  own  up  frankly  ;  I'm  in  trou- 
ble up  to  my  neck,  and  barring  yourself, 
there  isn't  another  soul  in  Denver  that  I 
can  talk  to." 

"  All  right ;  you  come  up  and  unload  on 
me.  I'll  look  for  you  about  the  time  the 
forms  go  down . ' ' 

It  was  the  word  fitly  spoken,  and  Brant 
turned  away  with  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart. 
High  ideals  and  puissant  resolves  are  well 
enough  in  their  way,  but  a  g^in  of  human 
sympathy  strikes  deeper  root  and  bears  bet- 
ter fruit.  For  the  moment,  Brant  felt  at 
peace  with  all  men  ;  and  instead  of  going 
back  to  renew  the  search  for  Harding,  as  he 
had  intended,  he  went  in  the  opposite 
direction,  being  minded  to  go  to  his  office 
and  work  while  he  waited  for  the  time  of 
the  interview  with  the  editor.  So  ran  the 
intention  ;  but  on  the  comer  he  met  Jarvis 
and  was  turned  aside  to  do  a  better  thing. 

XVI. 

"Hei,i,o,  Brant,"  said  the  reporter; 
*  *  been  to  see  Forsyth  ? ' ' 

"Yes." 

"Then  you're  posted,  of  course.  What 
do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  know  what  to  think  of  it  yet," 

replied  Brant,  unwilling  to  go  into  details 

with  Jarvis.     "You  are  sure  those  fellows 

were  talking  about  me  and  not  somebody 

else?" 
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'*I  am  sure  they  were  talking  about  a 
man  named  Brant  who  .boards  at  a  Mrs. 
Seeley's.  That  coppers  the  king,  doesn't 
it?'» 

**  I  guess  it  does ;  in  that  case  we'll 
probably  know  more  about  it  later  on. 
Going  up  stairs?  " 

**  Not  just  yet ;  let's  go  and  liquidate." 

"  I  don't  drink,"  objected  Brant. 

**  The  dickens  you  don't !    Since  when  ?" 

**  Never  mind  the  date  ;  since  I  quit." 

**  I'll  bet  money  that  was  no  longer  ago 
than  yesterday.  Come  and  take  a  cigar, 
then." 

**I  don't  mind  that,  if  you're  thinty 
enough  to  drink  alone." 

*'I'm  thirsty  enough  to  envy  the  Tellow 
who  got  himself  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malm- 
sey," rejoined  Jarvis,  linking  arms  with 
Brant,  and  pointing  like  a  trained  retriever 
for  the  nearest  bar  room. 

*'That  thirst  will  be  the  death  of  you, 
Jarvis,  if  you're  not  careful,"  ventured 
Brant,  catching  step  with  the  reporter. 

**  Don't  you  lose  any  sleep  about  that;  I 
know  when  to  take  a  drink  and  when  to  let 
it  alone." 

**  Yes,  I've  met  you  before,"  said  Brant; 
**  you're  one  of  a  fair  sized  crowd.  The 
first  *when'  is  whenever  you  happen  to 
think  of  it;  the  second  is  when  the  thing 
itself  is  temporarily  out  of  reach." 

Jarvis  whistled  derisively.  * '  You  missed 
your  calling,  old  man,"  he  said  flippantly; 
**  your  layout  is  the  prohibition  platform. 
Wiy  don't  you  join  the  Salvation  Army  ?" 

**For  good  and  sufficient  reasons;  but 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  bad  habits. " 

**  You're  a  one  horse  lay  preacher,  that's 
what  you^  are,"  retorted  Jarvis.  **  Your 
theory  is  all  right,  but  the  wheels  won't  go 
round  in  practice.  Man  can't  be  a  reporter 
and  not  drink." 

**  Without  knowing  anything  about  your 
job,  I'll  venture  to  dispute  that,"  asserted 
Brant.  **  According  to  my  notion,  a  man 
can't  be  the  best  of  anything  as  long  as  he 
hobnobs  with  the  devil  of  appetite." 

**  Oh,  let  up— you  make  me  limp  !  I'll 
bet  a  gold  mine  against  a  skinny  little  Indian 
pony  that  you've  got  wickedness  enough  in 
your  makeup  to  cover  my  one  little  weak- 
ness and  tuck  in  all  around  the  edges. 
Come  now,  own  up." 

But  for  obvious  reasons  Brant  could  not 
own  up,  and  since  the  random  thrust 
found  the  joint  in  his  harness  he  went 
dumb.  A  little  later,  however,  when  they 
were  standing  together  at  the  bar,  he  was 
moved  to  speak  again  at  the  sight  of  Jarvis 
pouring  al^inthe  into  his  whiskey. 


**  The  red  liquor  is  bad  enough  by  itself, 
my  boy,"  he  remarked,  leisurely  lighdiig 
his  cigar,  **  but  the  other's  worse;  it'll  make 
an  idiot  of  you  before  yom-  time." 

**  That's  right;  share  a  man's  hospitality 
and  jump  on  his  personal  preferences  in  the 
same  breath.  If  you've  got  to  reform  some- 
body, why  don't  you  tackle  that  railroad 
friend  of  yours  over  there  in  the  comer  ? 
He's  sliding  down  stairs  on  the  baluster. 
Go  over  and  preach  to  him  while  I  see  if  I 
can't  rustle  up  an  eleventh  hoiu*  suicide." 

Brant  tiumed  quickly,  and  saw  that  which 
suddenly  buried  his  own  trouble  deep  under 
the  debris  of  a  shattered  ideal.  At  one  of 
the  small  tables  in  the  comer  of  the  room 
two  men  sat  playing  cards.  One  of  them 
was  a  man  whom  Brant  tersely  summarized 
as  a  **  rook  "  ;  the  other  was  Harry  Antrim 
— ^Antrim,  the  immactdate,  the  self  con- 
tained, the  type  of  the  well  behaved  !  The 
chief  clerk  had  evidently  been  drinking 
heavily;  his  face  was  flushed  and  his  hands 
trembled  when  he  dealt  the  cards;  but  he 
was  sober  enough  to  recognize  Brant  when 
the  latter  came  up  and  accosted  him. 

**  It's  about  time  you  were  going  home, 
Harry,"  he  said.  "Get  your  overcoat  and 
I'll  walk  up  with  you." 

The  man  about  town  scented  trouble,  and 
sought  to  make  his  peace  with  the  new- 
comer. 

**  We're  just  having  a  little  game  for 
pleasure,  you  understand — low  man  pays 
for  the  drinks,"  he  explained. 

Brant  ignored  the  peaceful  overture,  and 
asked  Antrim  what  he  had  done  with  his 
coat. 

**  That's  all  right  about  the  coat,"  replied 
the  chief  clerk,  making  a  pitiful  effort  to 
keep  the  consonants  in  their  proper  places. 
*•  Don't  need  any  overcoat  in  summer  time. 
Le's  go  home." 

Brant  saw  that  the  man  across  the  table 
wore  an  overcoat,  and  that  he  was  sitting 
upon  another. 

**  I'll  trouble  you  to  let  me  have  my 
friend's  coat,"  he  said,  fixing  the  shifting 
eyes  of  the  gambler  with  a  look  that  made 
the  request  a  demand. 

*  *  Oh,  certainly,  if  he's  a  friend  of  yours" — 
the  man  had  never  seen  Brant  before — **  but 
it  wasn't  no  brace  game  ;  I  won  it  fair 
enough." 

Brant  helped  Antrim  to  his  feet  and  into 
his  coat ;  after  which  he  walked  him  home 
with  no  word  of  inquiry  or  reproach.  Truly, 
the  chief  clerk  was  far  enough  beyond  the 
reach  of  admonition,  but  he  was  also  sane 
enough  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
silence  which  is  golden,  and  he  made  some 
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effort  to  say  as  mucli  when  Brant  led  him 
into  his  room  and  lighted  the  gas. 

**Much  obliged,  George,  ol*  man,  for 
what  you  haven't  said  '* — he  steadied  him- 
self with  his  hands  on  the  table  and  tried 
to  catch  Brant's  eye — **  'nother  fellow 
would  *ve  preached,  and  a  sermon  isn't 
what  I  need." 

**I  know  that — ^good  night,"  said  Brant, 
and  he  left  his  friend  to  the  company  of  an 
accuser  which  is  not  to  be  silenced  save  by 
many  applications  of  the  searing  iron,  and 
made  his  way  back  to  the  Plainsman  office. 

The  editor  was  in  the  midst  of  the  last 
batch  of  copy  when  Brant  entered,  and  he 
motioned  to  a  chair. 

**Sit  down  ;  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  min- 
ute," he  said ;  and  when  the  desk  was 
cleared  he  wheeled  the  pivot  chair  to  face 
his  visitor  and  drew  up  another  for  a  foot 
rest. 

**  Thanks  be,  that's  the  last  of  it  for  one 
more  day.  It's  a  *demnition  grind,'  but  I 
guess  that  is  true  of  every  occupation  under 
the  sun.     Don't  you  find  it  so?  " 

**  Honestly,  no.  I  think  I'm  in  love  with 
my  profession.  If  I  didn't  have  other 
things  to  trouble  me,  I  believe  I  could  go 
on  making  maps  to  the  end  of  the  chapter." 

**  You  think  that  now,  because  the 
drudgery  is  preferable  to  the  other  things, 
maybe.     Tell  me  about  them." 

**I  will,  and  I'll  cut  it  short.  You  know 
what  the  public  knows  about  George  Brant 
of  Silverette,  so  we  won't  go  into  that ; 
though  perhaps  you'll  let  me  say  that  I  was 
no  worse  than  other  men  of  my  class.  I 
mean  by  that  that  I  never  dealt  a  brace 
game,  and  I  never  picked  a  quarrel  of  my 
own  motion." 

"  That  says  itself ;  go  on. " 

**Well,  one  day  I  came  to  the  end  of 
things.  You  may  imagine  that  the  life 
would  nauseate  any  man  who  has  ever 
known  anything  better,  and  that's  what  it 
did  to  me.  So  I  turned  short,  pasted  down 
the  old  leaf,  and  began  all  over  again." 

*'  So  far,  so  good.     And  then  ?  " 

••Then  I  began  to  hunger  and  thirst  after 
respectability  and  a  wife  and  a  home  and  all 
the  commonplace  blessings  of  the  well  be- 
haved. And  because  I  can't  have  them,  I'm 
minded  to  do  a  lot  of  foolish  things." 

The  editor  removed  his  glasses  and  pol- 
ished them  absently.  **  Perhaps  you're  not 
willing  to  pay  the  price,"  he  suggested. 

**  Yes,  I  am — if  I  know  my  own  mind." 

**  Then  you  have  found  the— what  shall  we 
call  it?— the  affinity?" 

*•  I  have — found  her  and  lost  her  again." 

**  Very  few  things  are  lost  in  this  world — 


beyond  the  hope  of  finding  them  again,  I 
mean.     What  happened  ?  " 

**  The  thing  that  was  bound  to  happen, 
sooner  or  later.  Her  mother  found  me  out 
and  sent  me  adrift  with  a  Scotch  blessing." 

••H'm,  that  was  hard.  , Does  the  young 
woman  know?" 

**  That's  what  I  can't  find  out,  though 
I'm  afraid  she  does.  I  met  her  on  the 
street  yesterday,  and  she  passed  me  with- 
out a  word." 

**  Which  proves  nothing  more  than  that 
she  may  be  near  sighted.  I  shouldn't  lose 
any  sleep  over  that." 

**  But  I  did  ;  I  went  mad  and  spent  half 
the  night  in  a  gambling  den." 

•*  You  did ?   That  was  unworthy  of  you." 

••  Don't  I  know  it?  Haven't  I  been  eat- 
ing the  bread  of  bitterness  all  day  ?  " 

**  I  suppose  you  have  ;  but  you'll  have  to 
eat  a  good  bit  of  it,  before  you  get  through. 
You  say  you  are  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
but  I  don't  think  you  are." 

Brant  got  upon  his  feet,  and  began  to 
pace  the  floor.  **  Forsyth,  you  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about,"  he  burst  out 
passionately.  **  I'd  sell  my  soul  to  win  that 
girl's  love !" 

*•  Exactly  ;  but  you're  not  required  to  sell 
it — you  are  expected  to  redeem  it." 

**  Redeem  it?  What  can  I  do,  more  than 
I  have  done?" 

**  A  great  deal.  Let  me  use  the  knife  a 
little,  and  then  I'll  try  to  sew  the  wound 
up.  You  went  your  own  way — which  you 
admit  was  not  the  way  of  decency — till  you 
got  tired  of  it.  Then  you  faced  about  and 
said  to  yourself  that  all  these  things  should 
be  as  if  they  never  were.  That's  all  right, 
as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  but  society  de- 
mands a  reasonable  guaranty  of  good  faith, 
as  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  do." 

*•  Hang  society  !  I  suppose  that's  what 
the  mother  meant  when  she  said  I  hadn't 
repented." 

••  She  was  quite  right ;  you  haven't — in 
the  sense  that  you  are  sorry  for  what  you've 
done.  You  were  merely  tired  of  one  thing, 
and  so  took  up  another,  forgetting  that  in 
this  game  of  life  he  who  plays  must  pay." 

*•  I'm  paying  now,  at  any  rate." 

•*  No,  you're  not ;  you  are  only  suffering 
the  consequences  of  not  having  paid." 

••  Then  what  should  I  do  ?" 

*•  Settle  down  in  humdrum  good  behavior 
and  wait." 

••For  how  long?" 

The  editor  spread  his  hands.  ••  Quien 
sabe  f  Till  the  price  is  paid.  Society  will 
let  you  know  when  it  thinks  you're  to  be 
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Brant  sat  down  again  and  clasped  his  hands 
behind  his  head.  **That  is  the  one  thing 
I  can't  do,  Forsyth.  Set  me  any  task,  how- 
ever desperate,  that  I  can  do,  and  have  done 
with  it,  and  I'm  your  man  ;  bat  the  waiting 
game  will  kill  me." 

•*  No,  it  won't ;  other  men  have  done  it." 

**  But  I  shall  lose  my  one  chance  of  happi- 
ness." 

*'Not  necessarily — certainly  not  if  the 
young  woman  loves  you." 

"You  mean  that  she  would  wait?  Pos- 
sibly, if  she  knew — but  she  doesn't,  you 
know." 

Forsyth  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  I  pre- 
sume I'm  a  traitor  to  my  kind  for  suggest- 
ing it,  but  you  are  not  under  bonds  not  to 
tell  her." 

**No  ;  I  might  have  been,  if  the  mother 
had  seen  fit  to  put  it  that  way — but  she 
didn't;  she  declared  open  war,  and  she 
needn't  complain  if  I  borrow  her  weapons." 

*'  No ;  there's  no  doubt  about  yoiu-  being 
able  to  hold  your  own  in  a  stand  up  fight. 
By  the  way,  speaking  of  fights,  did  you 
shoot  that  fellow  in  the  bar  room.^" 

**  No  ;  I  shot  his  pistol  out  of  his  hand." 

•*  You  did  ?  I  didn't  suppose  it  could  be 
done." 

**  It's  easy  enough,  if  you  shoot  straight 
and  carry  heavy  enough  metal.  This 
thing" — taking  Harding's  revolver  out  of 
his  pocket — "  throws  a  forty  five,  and  it 
would  punch  boiler  plate  at  that  distance." 

**  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Forsyth,  and  he 
took  the  weapon  and  examined  it  curiously. 
**  It's  a  young  cannon,  isn't  it?  What  is 
this  name  on  the  handle  ?" 

**  *  J.  Hai:ding*  is  what  it  is  meant  for. 
He  owned  it  till  one  night  when  I  held  him 
up  and  took  it  away  from  him." 

**  Another  battle  royal,  I  imagine,"  said 
Forsyth,  shaking  his  head  in  deprecation. 
"  You'll  have  to  stop  all  that,  my  boy,  if 
you  are  going  to  join  the  great  army  of  the 
well  behaved.  And  that  reminds  me  ;  what 
kind  of  a  coil  are  you  in  with  these  fellows 
that  Jarvis  overheard  ?" 

Brant  thought  twice  before  he  spoke 
once.  Here  was  a  matter  about  which  the 
least  said  would  be  the  soonest  mended. 
If  he  told  the  facts  in  the  case,  Forsyth 
would  insist  that  he  was  no  better  than  an 
accessory  after  the  fact  if  he  refused  to  give 
Harding  up  to  justice;  and  this  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  do.  Therefore  he  an- 
swered lightly, 

•'  It's  an  old  quarrel,  and  one  that  I  don't 
mean  to  take  up.  One  of  the  fellows  owes 
me  a  grudge,  but  he's  in  no  condition  to  go 
to  war  with  me — or  with  any  one." 


**  And  yet  you  wanted  to  find  him  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  f  was  going  to  invite  him  to  go 
away,  but  it's  hardly  worth  while,"  said 
Brant,  getting  up  to  take  his  leave  before  he 
should  be  drawn  into  details. 

**  Well,  keep  out  of  it — keep  out  of  every- 
thing that  isn't  as  plain  as  print,  and  you'll 
come  out  all  right.  Don't  get  down  hearted* 
or  if  you  do,  come  up  here  and  I'll  abuse 
you  some  more.     Good  night." 

Brant  went  out  into  the  street  and  so  on 
up  to  Mrs.  Seeley's,  with  his  head  down, 
and  two  ideas  dominating  all  others  in  his 
thoughts.  One  was  that  without  Dorothy's 
love  to  sustain  him,  he  would  be  unequal  to 
the  task  of  maintaining  the  long  probation- 
ary struggle  outlined  by  Forsyth.  And  the 
other  was  an  intense  longing,  born  of  the 
militant  soul  of  him,  to  be  set  to  some  des- 
perate penance — to  be  tried  by  the  fire  of 
some  crucial  test,  which,  should  it  leave 
him  but  a  single  day  to  glory  in  the  victory, 
would  prove  him  once  for  all  a  man  and  a 
gentleman,  worthy  to  have  lived  and  loved. 

This  he  thought,  little  knowing  that  he 
had  within  the  hour  reached  and  passed  the 
parting  of  the  ways,  or  that  his  feet  were 
already  in  the  path  leading  straight  to  the 
end  he  most  desired. 

XVII. 

On  the  morrow's  morning  Brant  went  to 
his  work  with  a  choir  of  new  resolves 
making  melody  in  his  heart.  He  would  get 
speech  with  Dorothy  and  make  a  frank 
avowal  of  his  love,  telling  her  what  she 
should  know  of  his  past,  and  pleading  only 
for  time  wherein  to  make  good  his  promise 
of  amendment.  Then  he  would  settle  down 
to  his  work,  walking  straitly  and  shunning 
even  the  appearance  of  evil  through  the 
weeks  or  months  or  years  of  his  probation. 
And  in  the  end  he  would  win  her  and  wear 
her  in  the  face  of  all  the  worid,  and  none 
should  say  him  nay. 

Thus  he  planned  as  he  bent  over  the 
drawing  board,  etching  in  the  scheme  of  the 
future  while  he  traced  the  intricate  lines  of 
the  map.  From  generalities  he  presently 
came  down  to  particulars,  and  then  he  re- 
membered that  he  still  held  the  money  won 
at  Draco's.  Then  and  there  he  determined 
to  return  it,  whether  the  chief  gambler 
would  or  no;  and  on  the  heels  of  this  resolve 
came  a  nobler.  He  would  draw-out  of  his 
bank  balance  every  dollar  that  had  not  come 
to  him  hallowed  by  honest  labor;  and  since 
it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  make  in- 
dividual restitution,  he  would  give  the 
money  to  some  worthy  charity.  J  O^IC 
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Being  a  man  of  action,  he  did  not  suffer 
the  good  resolution  to  cool  by  delay  ;  and 
within,  the  hour  he 'had  made  a  deposit  in 
his  bank,  purchased  New  York  exchange 
fo%the  amount  won  at  Dracoes,  and  cashed 
his  check  for  six  hundred  and  eight  dollars 
and  fifteen  cents,  the  exact  sum  with  which 
he  had  reached  Denver  three  months  be- 
fore. Then  he  begged  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
an  envelope  from  the  cashier,  and  scribbled 
a  note  to  Draco. 

**  Here  is  the  money  that  you  refused 
to  take  back  the  other  night,**  he  wrote. 
**  It's  not  yours,  but  it's  still  less  mine,  and 
I  don't  want  it.  I  have  put  it  into  New 
York  exchange,  so  you'll  know  it's  out  of 
my  hands.  Keep  it,  or  throw  it  away,  as 
you  please." 

That  done,  he  began  to  wonder  what  he 
should  do  with  the  six  hundred  odd  dollars. 
There  were  worthy  charities  a  plenty,  but  he 
shrank  equally  from  giving  without  explan- 
ations, and  from  telling  any  part  of  his  his- 
tory to  a  stranger,  however  charitable  or 
devout.  Since  it  had  to  be  done,  he  finally 
chose  Dorothy's  clergyman  as  his  benefici- 
ary, and  having  so  decided,  sought  out  the 
address  in  the  directory  and  boarded  a 
street  car  for  the  minister's  hous^.  A  ser- 
vant answered  the  bell,  and  in  reply  to 
Brant's  inquiry,  sent  him  across  the  street 
to  the  church. 

*'  You'll  find  the  study  at  the  back,"  she 
said;  **if  Mr.  Crosswell  ain't  there,  you 
can  go  in  and  wait.     He'll  not  be  long." 

Brant  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  as  no 
one  answered  his  tap  at  the  half  open  door, 
he  went  in.  A  young  woman  was  sitting  in 
the  comer,  reading,  and  when  Brant  saw 
that  it  was  Dorothy  he  stood  abashed  like 
any  school  boy.  Only  for  a  moment,  how- 
ever, for  Dorothy  rose  quickly  and  came 
forward  with  outstretched  hands. 

**  Why,  Mr.  Brant,  you  fairly  startled  me ! 
I  heard  you  at  the  door  and  thought  it  was 
Mr.  Crosswell.  How  do  you  do  ?  And  where 
have  you  been  all  these  weeks?  " 

Brant  went  dizzy  with  joy.  Then  he  had 
been  mistaken,  and  Mrs.  I^angford  had  kept 
her  own  counsel  after  all.  It  was  almost 
beyond  belief,  and  he  stammered  helplessly 
in  his  acknowledgments. 

**  I — I  haven't  been  anywhere — that  is, 
I've  been  here — no,  not  just  here,  either — " 

Dorothy's  laugh  rang  clear  and  joyous, 
and  it  outran  her  words  in  restoring  his  self 
possession.  "  It's  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place,  you  know,"  she  said  ;  **  people  come 
here  to  confess  their  sins,  and  polite  ex- 
cuses are  not  allowed.  Have  you  come  to 
confession,  Mr.  Brant?" 


Her  jesting  question  went  near  enough  to 
the  truth  to  make  him  wince.  "  Ye — yes  ; 
something  of  that  sort.  I  came  to  have  a 
little  talk  with  Mr.— Mr. " 

**  Crosswell,"  she  interpolated.  "  So  did  I. 
Won't  you  sit  down  and  wait  for  him  ?  He'll 
be  back  pretty  soon." 

Brant  did  as  he  was  bidden  ;  and  having 
the  opportunity  for  free  speech  which  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  buy  at  a  price, 
went  dumb  and  could  do  no  more  than  tie 
knots  in  his  watch  chain.  Dorothy  read 
the  questions  in  his  eyes,  but  she  mistook 
their  pointing,  and  wondered  how  she  could 
help  matters  without  betraying  Isabel. 
Much  to  her  relief,  he  opened  the  way  by 
breaking  ground  in  the  direction  of  things 
serious. 

**  The  last  time  we  met  you  were  in  trou- 
ble," he  said.  **  I  hope  the  cause  has  been 
removed." 

**It  has,"  she  assented;  **and — and  I've 
wanted  so  much  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Brant. 
It  was  very,  very  good  of  you  to  help  us." 

**  Please  don't  mention  it ;  any  one  would 
have  done  as  much,  under  the  circum- 
stances," he  protested,  adding,  •*and  that 
without  the  hope  of  reward." 

Dorothy  knew  what  he  meant,  or  thought 
she  did,  and  she  steeled  herself  to  lead  him 
on. 

**  I  think  we  all  ex|>ect  rewards  of  some 
kind  for  our  good  deeds,  and  we  usually  get 
them,  don't  we  ?" 

*  *  Rather  of  tener  than  we  deserve,  I  pre- 
sume; but  I  missed  mine." 

Dorothy  had  prayed  for  this  opportunity, 
and  for  strength  to  improve  it,  but  she  had 
to  turn  away  from  him  before  she  could  go 
on  again. 

**  Sometimes  we  think  we  have  lost  things 
when  we  have  only  overlooked  them,"  she 
ventured  ;  then,  brushing  aside  the  figure 
of  speech,  she  went  straight  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  •'  Mr.  Brant,  why  don't  you 
come  to  see  us  any  more  ?" 

From  her  point  of  view  it  was  a  cruel 
question,  but  she  was  determined  to  secure 
her  own  safety  and  Isabel's  happiness  by 
forcing  his  confidence,  and  she  knew  no 
better  way  to  do  it.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
wholly  unprepared  for  his  reply. 

'•  For  the  best  of  reasons,  Miss  Langford; 
I  have  been  forbidden  the  house." 

It  seemed  incredible  that  he  should  put 
such  a  harsh  construction  upon  Isabel's 
refusal,  and  Dorothy  was  bewildered. 
"But  I  don't  understand,"  she  began. 
**  Surely " 

**  One  moment,  please;  do  you  believe  in 
repentance,  Miss  I^angf ord  ?' ' 
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**Inits  efficacy,  you  mean?  Why,  cer- 
tainly; otherwise  we  should  all  be  beyond 
hope." 

'  •  Then  let  me  supp>ose  a  case — call  it  a 
parable,  if  you  will.  There  was  once  a  cer- 
tain man  who  was  thoroughly  bad — quite 
given  over  to  the  service  of  the  Evil  One. 
One  day  this  man  saw  the  error  of  his  ways 
and  resolved  to  live    thenceforth  a  clean 

life.    Then  he  met  and  loved  a  woman *' 

he  paused  and  got  up  to  pace  slowly  back 
and  forth  behind  her  chair — 'Moved  her 
with  a  love  that  recked  nothing  of  the 
great  gulf  separating  him  from  her — for- 
getting it,  indeed,  until  the  specter  of  his 
evil  past  was  called  up  to  remind  him  of  his 
un worthiness.     Do  you  follow  me  ?" 

Her  *'yes"  was  whispered,  but  he  heard 
it  and  went  on. 

"Judge  then  between  that  man  and  the 
well  behaved  world.  Is  there  any  hope  for 
such  a  one?  Would  patient  perseverance 
in  well  doing  some  time  earn  him  the  right 
to  contend  for  such  a  prize?  Might  he 
venture  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  the 
great  gulf  would  be  bridged — when  a  pure 
woman,  knowing  the  worst  of  him,  would 
not  turn  from  him  in  horror  ?'* 

Dorothy  rose  and  faced  him  with  the  light 
of  self  sacrifice  shining  in  her  eyes.  *  *  Who 
am  I,  that  I  should  judge  any  one?**  she 
asked  softly. 

'*You  are  yourself,  Dorothy;  and  you 
know  the  man — and  the  woman." 

It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  trial.  How 
could  she  give  him  the  word  of  encourage- 
ment from  Isabel  without  betraying  Isabel's 
secret?  And  how  could  she  ever  forgive 
herself  if  she  wasted  the  opportunity  and 
sent  him  away  empty  handed  ?  In  her  em- 
barrassment she  again  took  counsel  of 
frankness. 

**It  is  only  the  faint  hearted  who  de- 
spair,*' she  said  steadily.  '*  Difficulties  are 
made  to  be  overcome,  and  for  one  who  presses 
forward  steadfastly  there  is  always  hope  ** — 
she  stopped  with  the  feeling  that  these  were 
but  generalities,  and  he  broke  in  eagerly. 

"That  is  enough;  you  have  heard  the 
parable — this  is  the  interpretation.  I  am 
the  man,  Dorothy,  and " 

She  held  up  a  warning  finger,  and  he 
heard  a  footstep  on  the  graveled  walk.  It 
was  the  clergyman;  and  before  Brant  could 
say  the  word  to  which  all  the  other  words 
had  been  but  the  preface,  his  opportunity 
was  gone.  The  next  moment  Dorothy  was 
introducing  him  to  a  tall,  elderly  gentleman 
with  a  kindly  face  and  a  hand  clasp  that 
told  of  warm  friendships  and  a  broad  per- 
sonality. 


"I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Brant — 
always  glad  to  know  any  friend  of  Miss 
Dorothy's.  Sit  down— sit  down,  both  of 
you,  and  let  us  be  comfortable." 

Brant  obeyed,  but  Dorothy  hesitated.  **  I 
wanted  to  see  you  a  moment  about  the 
Crowleys,'*  she  said;  **  they  are  in  trouble 
again,  and  this  time  it's  beyond  me.  Mr. 
Brant  wishes  to  see  you  about  another  mat- 
ter; and  if  you  can  give  me  a  minute " 

"Certainly,  certainly;  Mr.  Brant  will  ex- 
cuse us  ;'*  and  they  went  aside  together  and 
discussed  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Crow- 
leys,  while  Brant  took  up  a  book  and  pre- 
tended to  read.  Presently  Dorothy  took 
her  leave,  giving  her  hand  to  Brant  at  part- 
ing, and  inviting  him  to  call  in  Altamont 
Terrace. 

He  said  he  should  be  glad  to,  which  was 
the  simple  truth,  and  tried  to  say  with  his 
eyes  what  had  been  denied  other  utterance. 
Dorothy  flushed  faintly  under  his  ardent 
gaze,  and  her  hand  trembled  in  his  ;  where- 
upon he  made  bold  to  revert  to  the  object 
of  their  common  solicitude  in  another  offer 
of  assistance. 

"  Be  sure  to  command  me  if  I  can  ever 
help  you  again,**  said  he.  "  I  hope  the  oc- 
casion won't  arise;  but  if  it  does,  you  must 
manage  to  let  me  know." 

"Indeed  I  shall,'*  she  rejoined  grate- 
fully ;  "  but  you  must  come  to  see  us.  Good 
by." 

When  she  was  gone  the  clergyman  drew 
up  his  chair  opposite  Brant's.  "  A  most  de- 
voted young  woman,"  he  said,  with  kindly 
emphasis.  "  I  don't  know  how  we  should 
get  along  in  the  parish  without  her.  Have 
you  known  the  Langfords  long?" 

"  Some  three  months  or  more?" 

"Charming  family— that  is,  all  of  them 
excepting  the  boy.  He  is  a  little  wild,  I'm 
afraid." 

"  Yes,**  Brant  assented.  He  was  finding 
his  introduction  by  Dorothy  a  very  con- 
siderable hindrance  to  his  errand. 

"The  judge  knows  it,  and  tries  to  do 
what  he  can,'*  Mr.  Crosswell  continued,  fol- 
lowing out  his  own  line  of  thought ;  "  but 
Mrs.  Langford  puts  the  lad  on  a  pedestal, 
and  so  spoils  him.  But  pardon  me — you 
came  on  an  errand  of  your  own,  didn't  you  ?'  * 

"Yes."  Brant  braced  himself,  and  took 
the  simplest  way  out  of  the  embarrassment. 
"  You  probably  have  many  ways  in  which 
you  can  use  money  for  charitable  purposes, 
haven*t  you,  Mr.  Crosswell?" 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  you  are  always  safe  to  as- 
sume that  in  the  case  of  a  working  clergj^- 
man,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  have  some  money  here  " 
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— taking  the  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket — 
"which  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  what  you 
might  call  conscience  money.  Would  you 
object  to  adding  it  to  your  charity  fund  ?* ' 

**  Not  at  all,  if  it  is  truly  conscience 
mon^y.  But  you  must  give  me  some  assur- 
ance that  it  is — that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  restitution  to  the  proper  parties.** 

*'  There  is  none  whatever  ;  it  is  money 
that  was  won  across  the  gaming  table — not 
recently,**  he  added  hastily,  in  deference  to 
the  look  of  surprise  on  the  clergyman's  face, 
**but  some  time  ago.  I  don't  know  what 
else  to  do  with  it,  and  it  will  be  truly  an  act 
of  charity  if  you  will  take  it.** 

"  Under  those  circumstances,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  disburse  it  for  you,  Mr.  Brant. 
It  is  very  commendable  in  you  to  take  such 
an  honorable  view  of  the  matter ;  a  thing  as 
commendable  as  it  is  rare,  I  assure  you.** 

•*  It*s  a  simple  matter  of  justice,  Mr. 
Crosswell,  and  I'm  afraid  the  n^ptive  is 
purely  selfish.  The  stuff  burns  my  fingers.** 

**  A  most  hopeful  sign,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
the  clergyman,  laying  his  hand  on  Brant*s 
knee.  **  It  is  not  often  that  we  are  given 
to  see  such  practical  proofs  of  repentance.** 

Being  an  honest  man  in  the  better  sense 
of  the  word.  Brant  hastened  to  remove  the 
false  impression.  **  Don't  misunderstand 
me  ;  I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  I  am  repentant 
in  your  definition  of  the  word.  In  fact,  I*m 
quite  sure  I*m  not.  I  drank  the  cup  of  evil 
living  to  the  dregs,  and  they  nauseated  me 
—that  is  all.*' 

**  But  that  is  a  very  good  beginning — 
very  good,  indeed,"  asserted  the  clergyman 
benignly.  **  Go  on  as  you  have  begun,  and 
we  shall  see  better  things,  I'm  quite  sure  of 
that." 

Brant  remembered  his  reckless  plunge 
of  less  than  forty  eight  hours  before,  and 
smiled.  '*  It's  very  evident  that  you  haven't 
sounded  the  depths  of  wickedness  in  the 
human  heart,  Mr.  Crosswell,  and  perhaps 
it's  just  as  well  for  us  sinners  that  you 
haven't.  We're  a  sorrier  lot  than  you've 
any  idea  of." 

'*  We  are  all  'vile  earth*  when  it  comes 
to  that,  Mr.  Brant,  but  I  shall  continue  to 
consider  your  case  a  most  hopeful  one.** 
Then,  as  Brant  found  his  hat,  *'  Must  you 
go  ?  Come  and  see  me  again  ;  I  want  to 
know  more  of  you." 

Brant  bowe<l  himself  out,  and  went  his 
way  musing.  As  he  approached  the  side 
gate  giving  upon  the  street,  a  carriage  drew 
up  to  the  curb  and  a  lady  descended  there- 
from. He  had  opened  the  gate  for  her  and 
lifted  his  hat  before  he  saw  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Langford  ;  but  in  any  case,  he  could  have 


done  no  otherwise.  None  the  less,  her 
chilling  stare  hurt  him  immeasurably,  and 
he  went  back  to  his  office  with  the  com- 
fortable feeling  of  elation,  engendered  by 
the  meeting  with  Dorothy  and  the  act  of 
restitution,  somewhat  dashed  by  the  chance 
encounter. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Langford  had  entered 
Mr.  Crosswell's  study  and  made  known  her 
errand,  which  was  to  call  for  Dorothy. 

**  She  said  she  wouldn't  wait,"  explained 
the  clergyman.  "Mr.  Brant  was  here, 
waiting  to  see  me  about  a  matter  which 
was — ah— er — a  matter  which  I  presume 
Miss  Dorothy  knew  to  be  private,  and  so 
she  kindly  made  room  for  him." 

*'Mr.  Brant!"  Mrs.  Langford*s  frown 
was  quite  portentous.  *'  Do  you  mean  to 
sav  they  were  here  together,  Mr.  Cross- 
well?" 

**  Why,  yes  ;  that  is,  I — er — I  found  them 
both  here  when  I  came  in."  Then,  as 
the  lines  of  displeasure  deepened  in  the 
lady's  brow,  he  tried  to  set  himself  right 
by  adding,  '*  A  most  excellent  young  man, 
Mrs.  Langford  ;  I  am  glad  to  know  that  he 
is  a  friend  of  your  family." 

**  He  is  not,**  she  replied,  with  aggressive 
emphasis ;  *'  he  was  never  more  than  a  call- 
ing acquaintance,  and  he  is  not  even  that  at 
present.    I  have  forbidden  him  the  house." 

*'  Forbidden  him  the  house?"  echoed  the 
clergyman,  in  unfeigned  astonishment. 
**  May  I  ask  your  reason  ?" 

'*  You  may,  and  I  will  tell  you  if  you  will 
tell  me  what  he  was  doing  here." 

*'  He  came  on  a  very  worthy  errand,  Mrs. 
Langford,"  replied  the  good  man,  feeling 
bound  in  honor  to  say  an  exculpatory  word 
for  the  penitent;  ''he  came  to  devote  a 
certain  sum  of  money  to  charitable  objects — 
money  acquired  in  a  manner  which  is  all 
too  common  in  this  our  day  and  generation, 
but  which  he  felt  that  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously keep." 

"  Humph  !  Some  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
gambling,  I  suppose.  It  was  a  mere  trick, 
Mr.  Crosswell,  and  I  hope  you  won't  let 
him  impose  upon  you.  I  know  his  whole 
history,  and  it  is  thoroughly  bad  and  dis- 
gustingly disreputable." 

"But,  my  dear  madam,  are  we  not  com- 
manded  " 

' '  I  know  what  you  would  say, ' '  she  re- 
plied, with  her  hand  on  the  door,  "but  you 
know  my  views,  Mr.  Crosswell.  If  a  woman 
had  done  a  tithe  of  the  evil  things  this  man 
has,  you  would  be  the  first  to  recommend 
sackcloth  and  ashes  and  a  sisterhood,  if  not 
a  solitary  cell." 

The  indignant  lady  swept  down  the  walk 
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and  stepped  into  her  carriage.  *  *  Conscience 
money,  indeed !  '*  she  said  to  herself.  **  It*s 
much  more  likely  he  made  the  whole  thing 
an  excuse  to  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  Doro- 
thy.    Well,  I'll  put  a  stop  to  that !  " 

And,  as  Mrs.  Langford's  carriage  tiimed 
and  rolled  away,  the  good  clergyman  stood 
for  a  moment  in  the  doorway  and  gazed 
abstractedly  after  it. 

**  Strange — ^passing  strange  that  she  can 
be  so  uncharitable  when  her  own  son  is  so 
sadly  in  need  of  the  broadest  charity,**  he 
mused.  **  I  hope  there  is  no  dreadful  day 
of  retribution  in  store  for  her,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly tempting  Providence  to  be  so  piti- 
less to  others.** 

XVIIf. 

Thb  rounds  in  the  descending  ladder  of 
dissipation  are  many  or  few,  according  to 
the  temperament  of  the  man  who  makes 
use  of  them.  As  in  a  galloping  consump- 
tion it  is  not  infrequently  the  strongest  who 
succumb  first,  so  in  a  moral  relapse  it  is 
often  the  self  contained  who  set  the  pace. 
Antrim's  sudden  plunge  into  the  stream  of 
excess  was  fairly  illustrative  of  this.  Be- 
ginning with  the  mild  debauch  in  the  com- 
pany of  Grotter,  the  division  engineer,  he 
went  from  bad  to  worse  with  such  pains- 
taking thoroughness  that  the  end  of  the 
week  found  him  shattered  and  nerveless, 
and  already  dependent  upon  stimulants  for 
the  inspiration  needful  \i\  keep  him  up  to 
his  work. 

It  was  in  such  plight  that  the  chief  clerk 
began  the  day  following  his  rescue  by 
Brant.  To  be  sure,  there  were,  early  in  the 
morning,  some  feeble  and  shame  prompted 
motions  toward  amendment ;  but  these  were 
soon  swept  away  by  the  avid  demands  of 
an  appetite  new  born  but  fierce  ;  and  since 
he  went  fasting  to  his  work,  he  began  the 
earlier  to  borrow  efiiciency  from  the  bottle. 
As  it  is  prone  to  do  in  time  of  need,  the 
stimulant  played  him  false  at  first,  though 
he  gauged  the  doses  with  careful  accuracy 
and  repeated  them  frequently. .  All  through 
the  forenoon  he  found  himself  struggling 
with  a  vague  sense  of  uncertainty,  a  mental 
obscuration  that  made  perplexing  puzzles 
out  of  the  simplest  details  of  his  office  work. 
The  mail  was  heavy  that  day,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  superintendent,  the  chief 
clerk's  tasks  were  multiplied.  There  was 
an  unusual  influx  sf  callers,  each  with  a 
grievance  real  or  fancied  ;  and  a  dribbling 
stream  of  telegrams  trickled  insistently 
through  the  relay  on  his  desk.  Moreover, 
his  telegraph  operator  was  sick,  and  such 


^re  business  as  came  to  the  office  he  had 
to  handle  himself. 

It  was  some  time  during  this  hazy  inter- 
val that  a  message  came  from  the  division 
office  at  Lone  Pine  Junction,  repeated  from 
a  station  on  the  Eastern  Division.  It  was 
from  the  general  manager,  who,  with  the 
president  and  his  party  in  the  private  car 
Aberystwyth,  was  on  the  line,  moving 
westward.  Some  member  of  the  party  was 
sick,  and  in  consequence  the  car  was  run- 
ning as  a  special,  with  orders  giving  it  right 
of  way  over  all  other  trains.  Like  orders 
were  required  for  the  Western  Division,  and 
Antrim  turned  to  the  stenographer. 

**  Take  a  message  to  the  general  manager, 
care  car  Aberystwyth,  running  as  special 
train  on  Eastern  Division,"  he  said ;  and 
when  Bertram's  pencil  stopped,  he  dictated, 

• '  Yoiu-  message  today.  Car  Aberystwyth 
will  be  run  as  special  train  on  Western 
Division,  Lone  Pine  Junction  to  Denver, 
with  right  of  way  over  all  trains. 

**Get  that  off  as  quick  as  you  can,"  he 
added,  "  and  when  yon  come  back  1*11  give 
yx)u  the  letter  to  the  despatcher ; "  and  a 
few  minutes  later,  Bertram  took  the  message 
to  the  telegraph  office. 

When  he  came  back,  Antrim  had  some- 
thing else  for  him  to  do;  and  in  the  rush  of 
the  forenoon  *s  work  the  stenographer  fofgot 
about  the  all  important  letter  to  the  train 
despatcher.  So  did  the  chief  clerk,  but  the 
omission  hung  over  him  like  a  vague  threat 
which  he  tried  vainly  to  define.  At  noon 
the  threat  had  become  a  part  of  the  general 
obscurity  through  which  he  seemed  to  be 
groping  his  way;  and  by  that  time  he  was 
so  far  behind  with  the  business  of  the  day 
that  he  went  without  dinner  to  save  the 
noon  hour,  substituting  yet  other  potations 
for  the  midday  meal. 

Such  reckless  disregard  of  the  physical 
necessities  speedily  brought  its  own  reward. 
By  half  past  one  o'clock  he  was  little  better 
than  an  automaton,  doing  whatever  came  to 
hand  mechanically  and  by  force  of  long 
habit.  By  three  he  had  reached  the  drunk- 
ard's paradise — that  exalted  frame  of  mind 
in  which  the  most  abstruse  problems  seem  to 
solve  themselves  of  their  own  motion.  After 
that, all  things  were  easy  of  accomplishment, 
and  the  chief  clerk  shut  and  locked  his 
office  at  six  o'clock  with  the  comforting 
conviction  that  he  was  quite  himself  again; 
that,  notwithstanding  the  perplexities  of 
the  morning,  he  had  acquitted  himself  with 
his  old  time  vigor  and  perspicacity. 

Then  he  went  to  supper,  and  when  he 
found  that  he  had  overshot  the  mark  and 
could  eat  nothing,  he  began  dimly  to  realize 
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that  he  was  in  a  bad  way,  and  forced  himself 
to  drink  a  double  allowance  of  strong  coffee. 

The  slight  stimulant  presently  began  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  the  greater,  and 
with  the  first  gleams  of  returning  sobriety 
the  threat  of  the  forenoon  renewed  itself 
with  added  insistence.  He  went  up  to  his 
room  and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
to  reason  it  out.  For  an  hour  or  more  he 
wrestled  with  the  thing,  trying  to  define  the 
curious  feeling  of  depression,  and  coming 
no  nearer  the  truth  than  the  confirmation 
of  a  vague  impression  that  he  had  left  some 
matter  of  critical  importance  unattended  to. 
The  impression  grew  until  it  became  a  hor- 
rible nightmare,  resisting  all  his  efforts  to 
shake  it  off.  When  the  thing  was  quite 
past  endurance,  he  went  out  with  the 
thought  that  he  would  borrow  yet  again  of 
the  usurer,  and  then  go  back  to  his  office  to 
search  for  the  missing  hint. 

Fortunately,  the  brisk  walk  in  the  cool 
evening  air  sobered  him  sufficiently  to  send 
him  straight  to  the  office  without  the  pre- 
liminary. I/Ctting  himself  in,  and  leaving 
the  door  ajar,  he  turned  the  key  of  the  in- 
candescent lamp  over  his  desk  and  sat  down 
to  rummage  among  the  letters  and  tele- 
grams of  the  day.  It  was  slow  work  ;  -his 
fingers  were  clumsy,  and  there  was  a  curious 
haze  before  his  eyes  which  seemed  to  befog 
the  mental  as  well  as  the  physical  vision. 
Under  such  conditions  it  wat  not  wonder- 
ful that  he  overlooked  the  message  relating 
to  the  movement  of  the  president's  special. 
When  he  had  gone  through  the  entire  pile 
of  correspondence  without  discovering  any- 
thing amiss,  he  was  dismayed  afresh  to 
find  that  the  premonition  of  impending  dis- 
aster was  increased  rather  than  diminished. 

He  sat  back  in  his  chair,  and  tortured  his 
brain  once  again  in  the  effort  to  solve  the 
mystery  until  the  sweat  stood  in  g^reat  drops 
on  his  forehead.  Try  as  he  might,  the  sug- 
gestion would  not  come,  and  yet  each  fresh 
endeavor  served  to  deepen  the  conviction 
that  a  blunder  had  been  made,  a  blunder 
which  in  some  way  involved  black  ruin  and 
loss  of  human  life.  While  he  sat  staring 
blankly  at  the  opposite  wall,  the  interior  of 
the  room  seemed  to  join  in  the  gyrating 
procession,  and  he  caught  at  the  arms  of 
his  chair  to  save  himself  from  being  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  the  spinning  whirlpool. 
At  the  same  instant  he  heard  a  faint  click, 
as  if  something  had  snapped  in  his  brain, 
the  twirling  maelstrom  disappeared  in  a  puff 
of  darkness  that  could  be  felt,  and  a  silence 
as  profound  as  that  in  which  the  deaf  live 
seemed  to  kill  the  sense  of  hearing. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 


How  long  he  sat  thus  in  the  clinging  dark- 
ness he  knew  not ;  it  might  have  been  min- 
utes or  hours  for  aught  he  could  tell  before 
he  was  brought  back  to  a  realizing  sense 
of  the  things  that  are  by  the  tapping  of 
the  relay  on  his  desk.  It  was  his  first  as- 
surance that  he  had  not  been  stricken  both 
deaf  and  blind,  and  he  listened  with  the 
keen  joy  of  one  who  hears  the  babble  of 
running  water  in  a  thirsty  desert.  At  first 
he  was  so  glad  to  hear  the  clicking  spatter 
of  sound  that  he  gave  no  heed  to  the  com- 
binations of  dots  and  dashes,  but  presently 
he  began  to  put  them  together  ;  and  then 
he  knew  that  the  tiny  sounder  was  repeat- 
ing the  wire  business  of  the  day.  One  after 
another  he  heard  the  messages  received 
hours  before  ticked  off  again  into  the 
silence,  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  at  the 
time  to  wonder  at  it.  At  length  there  came 
a  pause,  and  then  the  sounder  .began  again, 
tapping  out  his  office  call  with  the  signature 
of  lyone  Pine  Junction.  Almost  mechani- 
cally he  swung  around  in  the  pivot  chair, 
snapped  the  key,  and  answered.  Without  a 
break  the  message  began  : 

Owing  to  the  sudden  illness  of  a  member  of 
the  president's  party,  we  are  running  private 
car  Aberystwyth,  as  special  train  with  right  of 
way  against  all  other  trains.  Make  same  ar- 
rangements for  Western  Division.  Must  reach 
Denver  at  earliest  possible  moment.  On  pres- 
ent schedule,  will  reach  I^ne  Pine  Junction 
between  nine  and  ten  this  p.  m. 

R.  F.  Angus,  G.  M. 

Antrim  heard  it  through,  opened  his  key, 
and  sent  the  reply: 

Your  message  today.  Car  Aberystwyth  will 
be  ran  as  special  train  on  Western  Division, 
Lone  Pine  Junction  to  Denver,  with  right  of 
way  over  all  trains. 

Then  he  felt  in  the  darkness  for  the  pad 
of  letter  heads,  and  began  the  requisite  letter 
of  instructions  to  the  train  despatcher. 

President  Carothers,  with  his  party  in  private 
car  Aberystwyth,  is  en  route  to  Denver.  A 
member  of  his  party  is  sick,  and  car  is  running 
special  to  Denver  with  regardless  orders.  This 
.  special  will  reach 

At  this  point  the  chief  clerk  stopped  with 
suspended  pen,  and  tried  in  vain  to  recall 
the  name  of  Lone  Pine  Junction.  Poised 
as  he  was  upon  the  sharp  edge  of  collapse, 
the  single  effort  proved  too  much  for  the 
tottering  balance  of  his  mental  powers.  The 
pen  dropped  from  his  fingers,  his  head  sank 
upon  his  arm,  and  the  swirling  rush  of  the 
whirlpool  began  again,  laying  hold  of  him, 
and  thrusting  him  down  to  oblivion  in  the 
black  throat  of  its  vortex.  j 
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THERE  would  have  been  no  story  to  tell 
if  Penelope  had  not  been  so  heedless 
— which  only  goes  to  show,  Penelope 
says,  that  in  spite  of  Aunt  Martha,  there  are 
advantages  in  heedlessness. 

Penelope  had  thrown  open  the  window 
and  stuck  her  head  out  into  the  frosty  air  to 
hear  a  street  band  playing  a  few  squares 
away,  and  in  thrusting  out  her  head  had 
forgotten  all  about  her  arms — for  Penelope 
never  could  remember  more  than  one  thing 
at  a  time.  It  was  unfortunate  in  this  case, 
for  Alice  had  put  the  beer  out  on  the  sill  to 
refrigerate  for  the  Welsh  rabbit,  and  now  it 
dripped  in  pretty  little  rivulets  down  the 
front  of  the  house  and  upon  the  window  sill 
of  the  flat  below.  Crash  !  Bang !  Whizz ! 
And  the  author  of  the  mischief  emitted  a 
long  whistle  and  a  smothered  **  Jingo  !  ** — 
for  Penelope  had  friends  at  college,  and 
was  addicted  to  slang. 

**  Penelope  Ainsley,  what  are  you  doing 
now?"  cried  Aunt  Martha  from  the  three 
by  four  retreat  she  called  her  room,  while 
Alice  suddenly  appeared  from  somewhere, 
with  a  broom  in  one  hand  and  a  pan  in  the 
other. 

**  Oh,  Pen,  what  are  you  trying  to  do  ?  ** 
she  cried,  aghast  at  the  havoc.  "Where's 
our  rabbit?" 

**The  rabbit's  hopping  around  outside,  I 
suppose.  The  cheese  is  at  present  on  the 
window  below,"  said  Penelope  compla- 
cently. *'  I'm  sure  that  band  was  playing 
•  The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag.'  " 

**No,  Pen,  not  on  the  minister's  win- 
dow ! "  Alice  dropped  her  broom  and 
stuck  out  her  head.  **  It  is !  Oh,  it  is,  and 
the  beer  is  all  dripping  on  his  sill.  We've 
only  been  here  three  weeks,  and  what  will 
they  think  of  us?" 

**I  don't  care  about  two  young  fellows 
like  that,  and  you  said  you  didn't — before 
you  saw  one  of  them  the  other  day.  Hur- 
rah for  the  bonnie  blue  flag  that  bears  the 
single  star !  "  and  Penelope  brought  the 
window  down  with  a  bang. 

**Well,  this  is  different,"  said  Alice 
weakly.  **  You  know  I  hate  young  minis- 
ters, any  way,  and  now  this  one  will  be  try- 
ing to  wean  us  away  from  our  rabbit  because 
it's  got  beer  in  it — like  Uncle  George,"  she 
added  wickedly. 


*  *  You  are  not  very  respectful  to  the  mem- 
ory of  your  uncle,"  said  Aunt  Martha,  ig- 
noring the  double  significance  of  her  niece's 
remark.  '*  He  was  a  good  man,  if  he  did 
object  to  beer  in  rabbits.  You  should  have 
more  consideration  for  my  family." 

"The  ministers  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, aunty,"  said  Penelope,  smothering  a 
laugh,  **  are  I/Cviticus  in  the  extreme,  and 
never  will  remember  that  it  istlieir  bounden 
duty  to  walk  in  the  narrow  path  themselves 
before  rebuking  the  froward  generation ; 
and  therefore  we  laugh  them  to  scorn. 
See  ?  Oh,  there's  the  bell !  I'll  go,  because 
I've  got  my  new  cuff  pins  on." 

Assuming  an  unnatural  dignity,  Penelope 
strode  to  the  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
which  connected  them  with  the  world  at 
large.  As  she  swung  it  open,  she  started 
back  and  frowned  severely  on  a  tall,  broad 
young  man  with  remarkably  red  hair. 

He  bowed  and  began  in  a  stereot3rped 
fashion,  "  I  have  here " 

*'  No,"  said  Penelope  sharply,  *'  I  don't 
want  any  World's  Fair  views  or  souvenirs 
today,  thank  you." 

He  laughed  and  began  again.  "I've  got 
something  here,  which  I  think  belongs  to 
you — unless  it  dropped  from  the  moon ; " 
and  he  handed  her  a  dilapidated  little  pack- 
age which  she  recognized  at  once  as  the 
damaged  cheese.  The  hot  color  flew  to  her 
cheeks. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said  nervously. 
"  You  were  so  polite  I  thought  you  were  a 
book  agent.     I'm  ever  so  much  obliged." 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  said  politely.  "  May  I 
ask  how  the  accident  occurred  ?  " 

"I  did  it  on  purpose,"  said  Penelope 
sharply.  "I  wanted  some  money,  and 
thought  a  good  way  to  get  it  was  to  start  a 
beer  garden  on  the  front  grass  plot.  That's 
all,  thank  you." 

Penelope  was  afraid  she  had  been  rude 
after  she'd  slammed  the  door,  so  she  opened 
it  again  to  do  a  still  more  scandalous  thing. 
She  called  after  him  as  he  went  down  the 
long  stairway  again,  "  We'll  have  our  rab- 
bit this  evening  just  the  same,  so  you'd 
better  come  up  and  have  some ; "  and 
scarcely  waiting  for  his  cheery  "  Thanks,  I 
will,"  she  closed  the  door  again. 

"  Whom  have  you  been  visiting  with  all 
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this  time?  **  asked  Alice,  as  her  sister  joiued 
her  in  the  kitchen.  **  I  thought  it  must  be 
a  caller,  and  skipped  back  to  my  work.** 

Penelope  tossed  the  cheese  on  the  table. 
**  Man  from  down  stairs  brought  that,'*  she 
said  shortly,  *'and  I  invited  him  to  come 
up  and  have  some  this  evening,  though  he 
wasn't  much  impressed  by  my  new  cuff 
pins.*' 

"You  didn't?'*  cried  Alice,  astonished. 
"What  on  earth  will  you  do  next?  Just 
think  of  inviting  a  perfect  stranger  to  a 
rabbit  party.  Aunt  Martha!  If  he*s  the 
minister  I'll  have  a  previous  engagement  or 
a  headache,  certainly,  for  I*d  never  dare 
look  him  in  the  face  again,  after  that  beer 
episode." 

**  You  needn't  be  scared ;  I've  met  him 
before — over  at  the  mission  social.  Though 
to  be  sure  I  didn't  remember  him.  He's 
got  red  hair — did  you  ever  see  a  minister 
with  red  hair  ?  He  wasn't  spoken  of  as  the 
minister  at  the  church,  either." 

"All  right,  then,**  said  Alice  cheerfully. 
**  He  can  come  if  you'll  take  the  blame. 
What's  his  name  ?  ** 

**  The  landlord  said  it  was  Babcock,**  vol- 
unteered Aunt  Martha,  thus  saving  Pene- 
lope from  a  rather  embarrassing  confession 
of  ignorance. 

"  1*11  make  the  cake  if  you'll  go  out  and 
get  another  bottle  of  beer  for  the  rabbit. 
Penny,"  Alice  suggested. 

Trudging  homeward  through  the  gather- 
ing dusk,  with  a  bottle  of  beer  under  her 
arm,  Penelope  came  face  to  face  with  her 
friend  of  an  hour  past.  He  tm-ned  about  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and,  relieving  her  of  her 
burden,  said  genially, 

"  I  trust  the  cheese  is  all  right  for  this 
evening,  Miss  Ainsley." 

"Yes,  indeed,'*  she  answered  cordially. 
**  You  are  coming  up  to  sample  it,  I  trust  ? 
I  shocked  my  worthy  aunt  by  inviting  you 
before  you'd  called,  but  when  you  know 
Aunt  Martha  you  rather  enjoy  shocking 
her." 

"  I  think  it  very  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure,** 
he  said  ;  "  and  I'm  grateful  to  you  for  re- 
membering that  it's  pretty  lonely  for  a  fel- 
low when  he's  settled  a  thousand  miles 
from  home,  as  I  am.  My  room  mate  io 
going  to  be  out,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  come. 
Perhaps  your  aunt  would  feel  easier  if  she 
were  in  possession  of  my  card ;"  and  he 
fished  out  the  little  square  of  cardboard  for 
her  to  see. 

She  looked  at  it  in  astonishment. 

"Why,  you*re  the  minister  after  all, 
then?*'  she  cried.  "You*d  better  not  let 
Alice  know  it,  for  she'd  think  I  was  fibbing; 


and  you'd  never  get  in  her  good  graces  at 
all,  for  she  hates  ministers.*' 

"  Are  there  only  two  of  you?"  he  asked, 
much  interested. 

"  I  guess  Aunt  Martha  thinks  two  are 
enough,**  she  answered  with  a  funny  little 
shake  of  her  head.  "Alice  is  a  Smith 
graduate,  but  I  never  finished.  No  need  to 
tell  you  so,  I  guess,  for  everybody  says  it 
shows  plainly  enough.  Alice  is  an  illus- 
trator, and  I'm  supposed  to  be  literary.  I 
find  it  very  interesting  to  be  literary,  for 
every  one  excuses  my  crankiness  on  the 
ground  that  genius  is  eccentric.  Then,  too, 
it's  an  interesting  study  in  rhetoric  to  note 
how  cleverly  all  the  magazine  editors  say 
the  same  thing  in  such  varied  ways  and 
styles.  Alice,  however,  is  a  success,  and  so 
pretty  !  She's  an  Edition  de  luxe  of  me." 

There  was  an  amused  smile  on  the  young 
man's  face  as  he  handed  her  the  beer  at  the 
door.  He  wore  it  still  when  he  put  his  latch 
key  in  the  lock  of  the  lower  flat.  In  the 
dim  light  of  the  dying  day  he  saw  his  chum 
standing  meditatively  by  the  window,  gaz- 
ing out  at  the  first  flakes  of  snow  falling 
gently  in  the  still  air,  and  seemingly  buried 
in  thought. 

"  Hello,  Jack,  wake  up,  old  fellow  !"  he 
cried  in  a  cheery  voice,  bringing  a  breath  of 
crisp  air  into  their  little  bachelor  apart- 
ments. 

**  Hello,  Charlie  ;  where  did  you  find  that 
grirl  ?"  replied  his  friend  in  a  strained  voice, 
without  turning  his  head. 

"Lives  up  stairs — most  unconventional 
little  piece  I  ever  saw.  She's  got  a  certain 
dignity,  however,  that  is  admirable.  I  must 
have  met  her  somewhere,  for  I  remembered 
her  name."  Charlie  Babcock  put  out  his 
hands  to  receive  the  warmth  of  the  bright 
grate  fire  with  the  same  amused  smile. 

"  Every  one  that  knows  her  is  accustomed 
to  her  unconventionality,  I  guess,"  said  the 
quiet  young  man  in  his  queerly  strained 
tones.  "  She  never  got  into  any  trouble  by 
it,  however,"  he  continued  meditatively, 
"  so  no  one  seems  to  object.  That  odd  little 
dignity  is  her  safeguard,  I  suppose,  for 
Penelope  Ainsley  has  a  pride  that  is  actually 
dangerous  to  her." 

Charlie  Babcock  looked  at  him  in  sur- 
prise. "  You  know  her,  then  ?**  he  queried 
at  last.  "  Tell  me  about  them.  Where  did 
you  meet  her?** 

"I  used  to  know  her,**  said  his  chum 
moodily,  "  when  I  was  at  Amherst,  before  I 
took  my  course  in  the  Sem.  She  was  in 
her  sophomore  year  at  Smith  when  her 
father  died  and  left  them  as  poor  as  Job*s 
turkey  and  as  proud  as— as  Lucifer.  That 
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was  a  year  ago,  and  I  lost  track  of  them 
until,  as  it  seems,  they  followed  me  here.** 

"  You  knew  they  were  up  there  all  this 
time,  and  never  said  anything?'*  cried  Bab- 
cock,  astonished.  **  Why  on  earth  didn't 
you  go  up  and  call  ?' ' 

His  chimi,  thankful  for  the  dusk,  didn't 
reply  for  a  minute,  and  when  he  did  his 
voice  was  strangely  husky.  "I  couldn't, 
Charlie,"  and  his  deep  tones  trembled  ever 
so  slightly. 

Babcock  looked  into  the  fire,  and  said  ir- 
relevantly, "  What  shall  we  order  for  din- 
ner tonight?  ** 

That  evening,  when  he,  with  the  other 
guests  of  the  small  company,  was  saying 
good  night,  he  asked  Alice  if  he  might 
bring  his  room  mate.  Dr.  Hardy,  to  call 
some  evening.  Alice  cordially  assented, 
and  Aunt  Martha  gave  him  a  general  invi- 
tation to  **  come  up  any 'time  with  his  friend 
the  minister."  Charlie  Babcock  did  not 
undeceive  her,  as  Alice  was  standing  by. 
He  left,  wondering  how  Penelope  could 
keep  so  calmly  on  with  her  chatter  when 
she  must  have  heard  him  speak  of  Jack 
Hardy  as  he  passed  out. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  young  doc- 
tor could  be  persuaded  to  call  with  him,  and 
when  he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  do 
so,  h  happened  to  be  a  night  on  which  Pen 
had  gone  to  the  theater.  Alice,  prettier 
than  ever  in  her  capacity  as  hostess,  enter- 
tained Charlie  in  a  way  that  he  seemed  to 
find  very  interesting.  Poor  Jack,  however, 
was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Aunt 
Martha.  She  informed  him  first  that  she 
admired  ministers  greatly,  her  only  brother 
having  been  one  for  years.  ' '  Why  in  the 
dickens  didn't  she  talk  to  Charlie,  then?" 
he  wondered. 

*  *  What  is  your  charge  ?' '  was  her  next 
astonishing  sally,  and  she  picked  up  a 
dropped  stitch  in  her  knitting. 

Jack  thought  this  a  little  impertinent, 
but  with  his  usual  courtesy  he  answered  her 
kindly.  *'  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  cir- 
cumstances," he  said  ;  **  usually  three  dol- 
lars for  the  first  time." 

Aunt  Martha  reasoned  that  he  must  be 
thinking  of  marriage  fees,  and  thought 
Tennyson  ought  to  have  written,  **  In  the 
fall  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns 
to  thoughts  of  love.'*  She  decided,  how- 
ever, not  to  embarrass  him  by  telling  him 
of  his  mistake.  * '  I  suppose  that  is  the  legal 
fee,"  she  said  calmly,  **  though  I  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  discount  for  the 
second  or  third  time.  You  are  a  rather 
young  man  to  have  the  title  of  doctor,  are 
you  not?" 


Jack  glanced  at  her  uneasily.  "  Oh,  no," 
he  said.  **  All  the  boys  have  it,  you  know, 
after  they  have  passed  certain  examinations. 
It  is  no  credit  to  me,  I  assiure  you."  He 
turned  the  conversation  to  other  matters, 
and  later,  in  the  seclusion  of  their  own 
rooms,  confided  to  Charlie  that  he  thought 
the  aunt  was  a  little  "off  in  her  upper 
regions." 

His  visit  was  not  repeated,  though  Charlie 
became  a  familiar  figtu^  in  the  Ainsleys' 
little  parlor.  Jack  devoted  all  his  spare 
time  to  music,  and  took  to  taking  long 
walks  no  one  knew  where.  So  it  was  Char- 
lie who  put  up  the  stove  pipe  for  them 
when  it  fell,  and  it  was  Charlie  who  mended 
the  ice  box  when  it  leaked,  and  it  was 
Charlie  who  did  the  thousand  and  one 
things  a  woman  always  looks  to  a  man  for, 
especially  when  he  is  a  new  friend,  tall  and 
good  looking  and  strong.  It  was  surprising 
how  many  things  Alice  had  to  have  done 
at  times,  and  it  was  equally  surprising  how 
willing  he  was  to  do  them. 

The  winter  had  now  settled  down  in  ear^ 
nest,and  the  young  minister  was  hard  at  work 
in  the  little  mission  church,  where  they 
needed  just  such  a  man  as  he,  rich  enough  to 
be  able  to  labor  for  a  pittance,  and  strong 
and  helpful.  Jack  Hardy  had  long  given 
up  all  idea  of  a  regular  practice,  and  had 
never  even  hung  out  his  shingle,  so  inter- 
ested was  he  in  their  work  among  the  pjoor 
and  destitute.  It  was  odd  to  think  of  these 
two  young  men  spending  their  lives  and 
their  money  in  this  way  ;  but  if  it  was  odd, 
it  was  also  beautiful. 

Before  winter  had  gone  it  was  told  with 
many  a  smile  and  blush  that  AHce  had  for- 
given the  little  deceit  practised  upon  her,  and 
that  she  and  Charlie  Babcock  had  joined  the 
happy  procession  of  lovers  that  help  to  make 
this  world  lovely.  It  was  Penelope  who 
found  it  out,  and  she  was  glad.  Yes,  she 
was  sure  she  was  glad,  but  nevertheless  she 
could  not  get  rid  of  that  aching  pain  which 
she  had  hidden  for  so  long,  and  which  now 
throbbed  harder  than  ever. 

"Don't  look  so  solemn  over  it.  Pen," 
said  Alice,  with  a  happy  little  laugh.  "  You 
look  tired,  dear ;  put  on  yoiw  things  and  go 
out  for  a  brisk  walk  in  the  park — it'll  do 
you  good." 

Obedient  for  once,  Penelope  put  on  her 
little  "tam"  cap  and  shabby  jacket,  and 
started  bravely  out.  It  was  Sunday.  She 
noted  that  no  one  was  alone  save  herself, 
and  she  felt  a  little  pang  of  jealousy  at  the 
sight  of  the  very  serving  maids  happy  in  the 
company  of  a  lover.  She  felt  lonely  for 
some  reason,  since  Alice  had  attained  what 
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to  her  was  impossible.  She  felt  ashamed 
of  herself,  and  stifled  the  thought  with  a 
little  smothered  exclamation  and  an  uncer- 
tain, **It's  because  I  want  to  be  alone!'* 
Then  memory  took  her  back  to  her  college 
days,  with  their  parties,  **  proms,"  and  sen- 
ior dramatics,  when  she  was  alone  as  now, 
until  at  last  she  came  to  one  night — "  that 
night,*'  she  termed  it  to  herself — when  she 
had  thoughtlessly  thrown  away  what  Alice 
so  happily  held,  because  of  her  foolish 
pride,  and  had  taken  instead  this  heavy, 
dull  ache  that  was  so  much  a  part  of  her 
now. 

She  strode  fiercely  along,  smothering  a 
sigh,  and  trying  not  to  let  the  lump  in  her 
throat  get  the  better  of  her,  until  she 
reached  the  bleak,  deserted  park,  where  in 
a  secluded  spot  she  sank  on  a  snowy  bench 
and  gave  way.  In  a  little  while  she  heard 
a  creaking  footstep  on  the  snow,  and  knew 
that  a  man  had  seated  himself  on  the  other 
end  of  the  bench.  She  did  no.  dare  to  look 
at  him  at  first,  but  after  a  time  she'  |>eeped 
from  a  corner  of  her  handkerchief  and  saw 
— ^Jack  Hardy.  She  raised  her  head,  flushed 
and  angry. 

"Nobody  asked  you  to  come  here,** she 
said  hotly.     **  I  wish  you'd  go  away.** 

♦•  Indeed  ?**  he  said  calmly.  *'  Well,  I*m 
not  going.  If  your  handkerchief  is  very  wet 
you  can  take  mine.** 

He  unfolded  his  clean  handkerchief,  and, 
laying  it  on  her  lap,  disclosed  a  large  hole 
in  the  middle  of  it. 

**  Nobody  mends  my  things  since  I  left 
college,**  he  said  in  a  melancholy  voice,  but 
with  twinkling  eyes. 

**  I  never  mended  anything  but  your  ten- 
nis blazer,*'  she  said  with  an  uncertain 
smile  ;  "but  take  it  away,  I  don*t  want  it.'* 
She  remembered  how  she  had  planned  to 
treat  him  if  they  should  meet,  and  thought 
it  about  time  to  begin,  though  the  meeting 
was  in  the  park  and  not  in  a  parlor,  as  she 
had  expected. 

'  *  Don't  you  think  it  is  rather  chilly  here  ?'  * 
asked  the  young  man,  turning  up  his  collar 
with  a  shiver.  ♦'  Feels  as  if  the  steam  heat 
wasn't  turned  on.** 

**  I  think  it*s  lovely,**  said  Penelope,  gaz- 
ing off  over  the  snow  at  a  gray  coated  police- 
man in  the  distance. 

**  Yes,  you  seemed  to  be  enjoying  it  when 
I  happened  along,'*  replied  Jack. 

"Well,  I  wasn't,  then,**  acknowledged 
Penelope.  "  I*m  human,  and  get  the  blues 
myself,  at  times.** 

"I'm  glad  I  cheered  you  up,"  said  Jack, 
thinking  this  a  master  stroke.     "  Say,  Pen, 


do  you  remember  the  night  you  drove  away 
my  blues  when  Nell  Arkwright  cut  me? 
That  was  great  !** 

Penelope  drew  herself  up,  conscious  that 
she  was  making  all  the  concessions. 

"You  needn*t  flatter  yourself  that  you 
cheered  me  up  in  the  least,**  she  answered. 
"  And  I  assure  you  I*ve  long  ago  forgotten 
all  the  incidents  of  your  numerous  love 
affairs.**   . 

*•  Oh,  pshaw  !"  cried  Jack.  "  This  cold 
is  freezing  you  up.     Let's  walk." 

"  You  can  go  if  you  want  to, "  she  said  se- 
verely. "I'm going  to  stay  here  and  freeze 
or  take  pneumonia  and  die  of  it — I  don't  care 
which  ;*'  and  there  was  a  suspicion  of  a  sob 
in  her  voice. 

"Don't  you  think  you'd  better  give  in 
now.  Pen?**  Jack  asked  gently.  "You*ve 
made  us  both  miserable  for  a  year.  I  can*t 
help  it  if  I*ve  got  money  when  you  haven  *t, 
although  I  can't  see  what  difference  it 
makes,  anyhow.  I'm  tired  of  waiting,  and 
you  ought  to  give  in.  I'd  do  anything  to 
make  you— even  stand  that  aunt  of  yours  if 
you  would." 

"  Aunt  Martha  is  a  darling,  and  I've  noth- 
ing to  give  in  about,"  said  Penelope,  turn- 
ing on  him  sharply.  "I  haven *t  been 
miserable,  and  if  you  have  it's  good  for  you, 
I  assure  you.     I  wish  you*d  go  away." 

She  didn't  think  he  would,  so  when  he 
rose  she  was  frightened. 

*•  I  beg  your  pardon.  Pen,"  he  said  in  the 
dear,  choked  voice  she  had  remembered  so 
long.  "  I  ought  to  have  thought  it  was  too 
good  to  be  true  when  I  found  you  here, 
though  I  couldn't  believe  you  would  play 
with  me.  I  stayed  away  all  winter  for 
Charlie's  sake,  but  when  I  found  it  was 
your  sister,  and  that  you  were  not  happy,  I 
dared,  like  a  fool,  to  hope.  That's  all. 
Good  by." 

She  saw  him  raise  his  hat  and  walk  off 
down  the  path,  and  from  the  past  there 
seemed  to  come  to  her  the  breath  of  a  simi- 
mer  night,  when  her  pride  had  sent  him  off 
down  the  lawn  and  left  her  with  the  mem- 
ory of  that  same  white,  drawn  face  to  haunt 
her.  She  could  not  stand  it,  and  running 
after  him  she  laid  a  trembling  hand  on  his 
arm.  When  he  turned  around  she  forgot 
what  she  had  intended  to  say,  and  stam- 
mered instead, 

"  I — I  guess  you'd  better  come  back  and 
— and  sit  down  again  for  a  minute.  You 
look  tired." 

And  the  fat  gray  coated  policeman  laughed 
at  what  he  saw  through  the  frozen  branches 
of  the  dead  trees. 


PROMINENT  AMERICAN  FAMILIES. 

II.— THE  ADAMSES. 

The  historic  prestige  of  a  house  that  has  given  to  the   United  States  two  Presidents 

and  three  great  foreign  ministers — Its  almost  unparalleled  inheritance  of 

intellectual  power  and  public  leadership. 


AS  George  Washington  died  without 
posterity,  the  lineage  of  his  successor 
in  the  Presidency  must  be  consi- 
dered the  most  historic  of  American  families. 
Ever  since  Charles  I  granted  forty  acres  of 
land  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  to  Thomas 
Adams,  in  1629,  its  annals  have  been  coex- 
tensive with  those  of  the  nation.  Its 
members  were  among  the  foremost  of  those 
who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  republic, 
and  have  served  their  country  at  every 
stage  of  its  development.  The  soil  on 
which  their  feet  were  planted  two  and  a 
half  centuries  ago  is — with  considerable  ad- 
ditions— theirs  still.  Though  they  are  not 
ranked  with  the  great  money  kings  or  the 
popular  political  leaders  of  the  day,  they 
stand  among  our  "best  citizens,"  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term.  Their  name  is  in 
no  apparent  danger  of  falling  into  oblivion, 
either  in  their  own  community  or  in  the 
country  at  large. 

The  Adams  family  is  descended  from  the 
sturdiest  stock  of  English  yeomanry.  It 
has  exhibited  such  a  succession  of  high 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  as  history 
can  scarcely  parallel.  Its  heritage  of  phy- 
sique, too,  has  been  remarkable.  Gener- 
ation after  generation  the  Adamses  have 
been  what  the  disciple  of  muscular  Chris- 
tianity would  term  **  fine  fellows.'*  They 
have  been  workers  and  thinkers,  they  have 
endured  heavy  responsibilities,  and  they 
have  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

If  there  is  one  quality  which  more  than 
another  has  been  the  inheritance  of  the 
house,  it  is  that  of  honesty.  With  all 
the  high  offices  that  they  have  held,  with 
the  political  influence  that  has  been  theirs 
for  more  than  a  century,  the  most  censor- 
ious opponent  has  never  charged  them  with 
considering  private  profit  as  a  pK)ssible 
adjunct  to  public  duty.  They  have  been 
equally  free  from  selfish  ambition,  from  the 
desire  for  personal  aggrandizement,  from  the 
thirst  for  power  for  its  own  sake.  With 
them,  office  has  sought  the  man.  or  he  has 


remained  in  private  life.  It  was  a  charac- 
teristic reply  that  John  Quincy  Adams  made 
to  Edward  Everett,  who  had  asked  what  he 
proposed  to  do  to  secure  his  election  to  the 
Presidency  in  1824. 

**  I  propose  to  do  absolutely  nothing," 
said  the  son  of  the  second  President. 

The  traditions  of  the  Adamses  and  the  arts 
of  the  dem'^og^e  are  wide  as  the  pK>les 
asunder.  The  two  phrases  represent  diame- 
trically opposite  types  in  American  public 
life.  The  reader  may  choose  which  is  the 
nobler.  In  the  bitter  tx>ntroyersie8  of  our 
early  politics,  the  enemies  of  John  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  found  the  readiest  means  of 
attacking  men  whose  standing  and  record 
were  unassailable,  in  their  open  scorn  for 
methods  that  were  the  average  politician's 
stock  in  trade.  Because  they  refused  to 
curry  pK>pular  favor  at  the  expense  of  devi- 
ating a  hair's  breadth  from  their  principles, 
they  were  dubbed  '*  aristocrats" — a  charge 
which,  naturally  enough,  was  almost  as 
odious  in  America  at  that  day  as  was  an 
accusation  of  **  popery  "  in  the  England  of 
Titus  Gates. 

John  Adams  was  a  scholar  and  statesman 
— the  foremost  scholar  and-  statesman  of  the 
Revolution.  As  sincere  and  earnest  a  patriot 
as  Washington  or  Henry,  he  was  a  conserva- 
tive thinker,  a  learned  and  traveled  student 
of  affairs.  He  antagonized  the  pK>litical  ex- 
•  tremists  of  the  day.  He  opposed  the  school 
led  by  Jefferson,  whose  principles  were  al- 
most those  that  let  loose  red  handed  anarchy 
in  France.  He  was  liberal  enough  to 
praise  British  institutions  —  as  other  good 
Americans  had  done  before  the  rupture  of 
1776.  He  advocated  a  strong,  central- 
ized executive  —  a  theory  that  was  un- 
popular then,  but  which  has  gradually 
been  forced  upon  us  by  subsequent 
events.  In  one  of  his  many  discussions  of 
the  governmental  system  to  be  established 
by  the  newly  founded  States,  he  suggested 
*'  a  liberal  use  of  titles  and  ceremonials  for 
those  in  office."     Digitized  by  ^^UUV IC 
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P^tfT   Boylston   Adams,    BjothnH  &< 

President  John  Adami, 

and  His  Wife. 


r«  la  IVmocasIoo  of 
AJsBU  FmbUj, 


In  all  these  things  it  is  probable  that 
Adams*  ideas  went  no  farther  than  those  of 
Washington  himself.  The  Father  of  his 
Country  desired  a  more  high  sounding  mode 


of  address  than  that  of  **  President,"  which 
was  the  only  handle  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  allow  him.  He  had  an 
elaborately  decorated  Presidential   box   at 


John  Adams,  Second  President  of  the  United  States. 

From  tkt  portrait  bf  OilbtH  Stuarl. 
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Charles  Francis  Adams,  Minister  to  England  1861-1868. 

hratcn  bjf  V.  Griliafiduff from  a  phUogntpk, 


the  theater;  he  maintained  a  courtly 
etiquette  at  his  residence  ;  he  never  for- 
got that  he  belonged  to  the  wealthiest 
class  of  Southern  land  owners,  and  was 
descended  from  a  good  English  family. 
Adams  deserved  the  name  of  "aristo- 
crat" no  more  than  Washington;  in 
any  offensive  sense  of  the  word,  neither 
of  them  deserved  it  at  all.  Yet  this  did 
not  prevent  the  Republicans  from 
scoffing  at  "the  Duke  of  Braintree,*' 
as  they  nicknamed  Washington's  Vice 
President. 

Similar  compliments  were  paid  to  his 
son,  whose  rise  to  the  highest  political 
office  was  achieved  by  sheer  merit  and 
force  of  character,  in  spite  of  the  wide- 
spread prejudice  against  tlie  recogni- 
tion of  anj^hing  like  a  Presidential 
dynasty.  "John  II,*'  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke  called  him.  Randolph's 
dislike  of  the  Adamses  was  due  not 
only  to  sectional  and  partisan  feeling, 
but  to  a  personal  grievance.  He  de- 
clared that  on  the  day  of  Washington's 


Abigail 


Wife  of  John  Adams,  and  First  Mistress  of  the  White  House.     C^ r\r^r\\r> 
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inauguration  his  brother  had  been  struck  by 
John  Adams*  coachman,  '*for  coming  too 
near  the  viceregal  carriage. ' ' 

The  White  House  was  refurnished  for  the 
second  Adams — as  it  has  been  for  every 
President  without  exception — and  there  was 
an  outcry  at  his  luxury.     The  outcry  grew 


all  the  learning,  nearly  all  the  ancient 
wealth,  nearly  all  the  business  activity, 
nearly  all  the  book  nourished  intelligence, 
nearly  all  the  silver  forked  civilization  of 
the  country."  This  may  have  constituted 
a  remarkable  feature  of  Jackson's  triumph 
at  the  polls ;  but  it  is  a  no  less  remarkable 


Samuel  Adams,  Signer  of  the  Declaration,  and  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 


louder  when  the  increased  pressure  of  offi- 
cial business  made  it  necessary  to  refit  the 
East  Room — in  which  his  excellent  mother, 
the  White  House's  first  mistress,  had  hung 
her  clothes  to  dry — as  a  state  apartment. 
It  became  loudest  of  all,  when  the  Presi- 
dent brought  to  Washington  a  billiard  table 
— an  article  not  now  regarded  as  subversive 
of  republican  institutions. 

When  he  was  renominated,  in  1828,  it  is 
quite  true,  as  James  Parton  says  in  his  biog- 
raphy of  Andrew  Jackson,  that  Adams  was 
supported  by  "nearly  all  the  talent,  nearly 


testimony  to  the  character  of  Adams  that 
the  nation's  learning,  culture,  wealth,  and 
commercial  interests  should  have  been 
almost  a  unit  in  his  favor. 

To  refute  the  insinuation  that  John 
Adams  and  his  son  lived  in  the  demoraliz- 
ing luxury  of  the  Roman  noble  of  the  em- 
pire, or  in  the  feudal  state  of  the  medieval 
English  baron,  it  is  enough  to  glance  at  the 
drawing  on  page  706,  made  from  a  photo- 
graph of  the  houses  in  which  they  were 
born.  These  plain,  modest,  substantial,  old 
fashioned     dwell  ing^igtl^^q^  Vi^YPU^Ki: 
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The  Old  Adams  Houses  at  Qumcy. 

e  oa  th«  right,  John  Qulaej  AdMii«  ia  th«  n««iTr  on«  on  th«  left.     The  drmwlag  vw  mad*  fraa 
%  phtftocnph  Uken  In  li*76. 


slightly  modernized  since  the  photograph 
was  taken — are  still  standing  in  what  was 
then  Braintree,  and  is  now  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  witnesses  of  the  atmosphere  of 
simplicity  in  which  the  founders  of  the  re- 
public lived.  Their  owners  were  inheritors 
of  the  traditions  of  a  Puritan  ancestry,  mem- 
bers of  a  family  that  had  for  generations 
been  one  of  the  typical  elements 'of  the 


life  and  development  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony. 

The  Adamses  had  been  public  characters 
ever  since  Thomas  Adams*  original  grant 
was  taken  up  by  his  brother  Henry.  The 
names  of  Henry's  grandsons,  Joseph  Adams 
of  Braintree,  and  Captain  John  Adams  of 
Boston,  were  recorded  in  local  annals;  so  too 
were  those   of  a    second    John   Adams,    a 


John  Quincy  Adams,  Sixth  President  of  the  United  States. 
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thrifty  farmer  upon  the  old  homestead,  and 
of  his  cousin  Samuel  Adams,  a  Boston  trader. 
As  founder  of  the  Caulkers  Club,  designed 
"to  lay  plans  for  introducing  certain  per- 
sons into  power,"  the  latter  gave  to  Ameri- 
can politics  the  germ  of 
that  characteristic  institu- 
tion, tlie  caucus. 

His  son  and  na^ui^sake 
reached  far  higher  fame. 
**  Sammy  ihe  Maltster,"  aa 
his  Boston  UL-ighljurs  calltd 
hiiiJ^  bad  j^aint'il  a  t:ompt- 
teiicy  in  bitsiiiess,  and  had 
held     aloof     frxjm     public 


marked  inheritance  of  the  family  trait — his? 
absolute  honesty  and  fearlessness,  his  per- 
fect candor  toward  friend  and  foe,  his  utter 
scorn  of  political  diplomacy.  Yet  that  his 
fellow  citizens  did  not  lack  in  gratitude  to- 
ward him  was  shown  by  his 
repeated  dection  to  the 
go\ernc.»r.ship  of  the  Stale 
he  hail  hetpijd  to  ftmnd. 

Twcnt}^  four  \  ears  ago  it 
steiTied  jiossible  that  aii 
Adams  might  again  reacll 
the  Pres{<ltrTicy*  This  ^vas 
J  cih  11  n  11  i Tj cy * s  fjon ,  C harles 
1' rancid,    to    whom    niaiiy 


I 


LIIIRttTATEM      AMICtTIAM     FIDBM     RKTlTIEHtS 


^•^ 


ID.  «>  SU^ 


*^MiJ    rVt'Mki-b  e#  4hp    III*-    I     >i»i^ 

<lp,  4|h.  iliLf  J  •!  l>rtf»tk.T  1  f  *»^ 

4^4  'f^iipi.4.»tHj|i*«t  ''-  "■  ■*-  i^-^'-ir  hI  Tki4  P^k^cv. 

Tbt*  III— Hr  ..riniM.'  ..pi.,.^  <■>  hi*  rikiv> 


i^i£Ujj»iv:iui, 


.  M*i4  tln«  -^te<  tl^  i^rAJ}  lN|<il.*  1m*wi« 


Monument  of  John  Adams  and  His  Wife  in  the  Old  Church  at  Quincy. 


affairs,  when  the  liberty  of  the  colonies  was 
challenged  by  governmental  oppression. 
He  threw  all  his  energies  into  the  struggle, 
and  the  "times  that  tried  men's  soids'* 
proved  his  to  be  of  the  rare  metal  of  a 
Franklin  or  a  Hancock.  To  Samuel  Adams 
more  than  to  any  other  man  was  due  Bos- 
ton's leadership  in  the  first  open  resistance 
to  tyranny.  The  oft  repeated  protest 
against  *'  taxation  without  representation  " 
originated  with  him.  Pie  stood  with  John 
Adams  as  a  signer  of  the  Declaration,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  Continental  Congress.  If  his  cousin 
afterwards  passed  him  in  the  race  for  public 
honors,   it    was    due  mainly   to    Sanmel's 


Democrats  and  independent  Republicans 
wished  to  give  the  nomination  that  fell  to 
Horace  Greeley.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
had  repeated  the  record  of  his  father  and 
grandfather  in  serving  with  distinction  as 
minister  to  England.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  these  three  men  were  the 
l^st  representatives  America  has  ever  sent 
to  foreign  courts.  Each  went  to  London 
at  a  historical  crisis.  It  was  the  task  of  John 
Adams  to  open  relations  with  tlie  mother 
country  after  the  Revolution  ;  of  his  son,  to 
renew  them  after  the  war  of  181 2  ;  of  his 
grandson,  to  maintain  them  during  the 
civil  war.  Both  John  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  had  served  as  negotiators  of  peace 
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with  England  ;  it  may  be  said 
that  Charles  Francis  escaped 
that  duty  by  preventing  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  With- 
out the  skill  and  tact  that  were 
constantly  called  into  play 
during  his  seven  years'  service 
in  London,  it  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Trent  and  the 
Alabama  affairs  could  have 
been  peaceably  settled,  and 
Napoleon's  efforts  to  drag 
England  into  a  recognition 
of  the  Confederacy  ,  success- 
fully parried. 

Of  Charles  Francis  Adams' 
four  sons,  the  two  elder — ^John 
Quincy  and  Charles  Francis,  Jr. — were 
trained  for  the  law,  but  both  volunteered 
for  duty  in  the  civil  war,  and  both  after- 
ward reached  some  political  prominence. 
John  Quincy  served  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  and  twice  received  a  compli- 
mentary nomination  for  the  governorship. 


The  Old  Church  at  Quincy  in  Which  John  and  John  Quincy  Adams  Are  Buried. 


Charles  Francis,  who  earned  a  brevet  as 
brigadier  general,  became  a  State  railroad 
commissioner,  and  is  best  known  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Pacific  from  1884  to  189 1. 
The  two  younger  brothers,  Henry  and 
Brooks,  devoted  themselves  to  literature. 
The  former  is  recognized  as  an  authority 


Louisa  Catherine,  Wife  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
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upon  early  American  history,  his  most  impor- 
tant work  being  a  voluminous  study  of  the 
administrations  of  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Adams 
family  has  been  closely  connected  with  the 
annals  of  Harvard.  The  two  sons  of  the 
second  John  Quincy,  George  and  Charles 
Francis,  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
younger  generation  of  their  house,  made  a 
reputation  at  the  Cambridge  university 
both  in  and  out  of  the  class  rooms.  George, 
who  gfraduated  in  1886,  was  a  prominent 
football  player  ;  Charles  Francis,  two  years 
younger,  distinguished  himself  as  an  oars- 
man. Both  are  now  practising  lawyers  in 
Boston,  and  are  well  known  as  yachtsmen 
in  New  England  waters. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  President 
John  Adams'  old  homestead  in  Quincy,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made,  has 
just  been  presented,  by  his  descendants,  to 
the  local  historical  society,  to  be  occupied 
as  a  museum.  "The  house,"  says  one  of 
the  Boston  newspapers,  in  commenting 
upon  the  gift,  "  is  situated  at  the  corner  of 
Independence  Avenue  and  Franklin  Street, 
and  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  With 
a  little  alteration  it  can  be  converted  into  a 
fine  example  of  a  mansion  of  the  colonial 


1 


Charles  Francis  Adams,  Formerly  President  of  the  Union 

Pacific  Railroad. 

/>ratfn  6y  V,  Griha^daff from  a  jJkUoj/ra/'h. 

style.  This  will  be  done,  and  the  furnish- 
ings made  to  correspond  with  those  of  the 
Revolutionary  period.     The  Adams  family 


Charles  Francis  Adams,   Mayor  of  Quincy— Son  of  the  Second  John   Qjincy  Adams 
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is,  by  inheritance,  the  possessor  of  much 
that  is  of  great  historic  value,  connecting 
its  members  by  the  closest  of  ties  and 
associations  with  the  historj-  of  the  nation 
from  its  inception  to  the 
present  tinie»  There  is  a 
hope  ih;ita  part,  at  Itfasl, 
of    this    rare    collection,  * 

iiuporUmt  from  a  na- 
tional as  well  ns  a  local 
point    of  view,  tnay 


At  present,  it  seems  as  if  the  Adamses  have 
dropped  out  of  public  life ;  yet  it  may  be 
that  destiny  has  further  political  honors  in 
store  for  them.     The  prestige  of  their  his- 
toric record,  if  in   some 
resptcts  a    handicap    ta 
their   promotion   at  the 
ha  mis   of    a   democracy, 
must  be  to  them  aji  un- 
faiHti>j  in  spiral  ion.     For 
in  no  family  of  niodem 


Monument  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  His  Wife  in  tho  Old  Church  at  Quincy. 


time  find  a  permanent  resting  place  in  what  times,  probably,  has  there  been  so  unbroken 
was  once  the  home  of  two  of  the  early  a  succession  of  men  who  have  risen  not  only 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  the  above  the  level  of  mediocrity  but  to  the 
birthplace  of  one  of  them."  rank  of  greatness. 

John  Alden  Torrington. 


IMMORTAL  LOVE. 

Thk  frost  of  years 

May  blanch  the  gold  from  out  thine  hair ; 
Life's  griefs  and  fears 

May  rob  thy  cheeks  of  roses  fair ; 
The  violets'  blue 

May  fade  from  out  thine  eyes,  dear  one  ; 
The  morning  dew 

May  cease  to  sparkle  in  the  sun  ; 
Roads  meet  and  part. 

And  golden  clouds  soon  turn  to  gray, 
But,  love,  thine  heart 

Will  keep  its  loveliness  for  ave  ! 

William  H. 
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Sabine  Hall.  Built  by  Landon  Carter  in  1730. 
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Sofne  of  the  picturesque  and  historic  houses  of  the  Old^  Dominion — The  homes  of  fouf 

Presidents^  and  the  seats  of  the  Carters^  the  CustiseSy  the  Lees^  the  ByrdSy 

and  other  '' F,  F,  V's^ 


f^N  the  biographies  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  it  is  re- 
corded Uiat  one  of  the 
happiest  periods  of  the 
great  Virginian's  life  was 
that  of  his  residence  in 
Paris  as  the  representative 
of  the  new  born  American  re- 
public. Yet  Jefferson  wrote 
to  a  friend  at  home  :  *'  I 
!  am  savage  enough  to  prefer 
'  the  woods,  the  wilds,  and 
the  independence  of  Monti- 
cello  to  all  the  brilliant  pleasures  of  the 
gay  metropolis  of  France.** 

Monticello  crowns  the  *'  little  mountain  " 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  over- 
looks the  University  of  Virginia  and  the 
town  of  Charlottesville.  Broad  wings  spread 
out  on  either  side  of  the  portico,  and  an  old 
fashioned  balustrade  runs  round  the  sloping 


roof.  From  the  windows,  with  their  tiny 
panes  of  glass,  one  looks  out  on  a  superb 
view  of  the  distant  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
The  building  of  the  fine  old  house  was  one 
of  the  chief  tasks  of  Jefferson's  life,  and  for 
years  he  devoted  to  it  all  the  time  and 
thought  he  could  spare  from  his  stirring  and 
eventful  public  career.  He  was  less  than 
thirty  years  old,  and  was  winning  his  first 
successes  at  the  bar  and  in  politics,  when 
his  hand  drew  the  plans  for  its  construction. 
His  birthplace  at  Shadwell,  a  few  miles 
away,  had  been  burned  to  the  ground. 
"Were  none  of  my  books  saved?"  Jeffer- 
son asked  of  the  slave  who  was  sent  to  in- 
form him  of  the  disaster.  *'No,  master," 
was  the  answer,  "but" — with  a  look  of 
pride — *  *  we  saved  your  fiddle. ' '  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son always  kept  this  fiddle  in  the  library  at 
Monticello. 


After  the  fire  he  moved  into 
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Monticello,  the  Horn*  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

cottage  of  one  room,  at  that  time  the  only 
building  on  the  mountain,  where  he  lived 
until  Monticello  was  ready  to  receive  him. 

Some  houses  reflect  wiUi  f)eculiar  empha- 
sis the  life  and  character  of  their  owners, 
and  of  none  is  this  more  true  than  of  the 
home  of  Jefferson.  Here  his  inventive  gen- 
ius had  full  scope,  and  the  house  abounds 
with  specimens  of  his  ingenuity.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  is  a  clock  with  two  dials, 


one  facing  outward  and 
the  other  within  the 
house,  and  fitted  with  a 
device  of  Jefferson's  for 
recording  the  day  of  the 
week  as  well  as  the  hour. 
He  also  invented  many 
farm  implements  for  use 
on  his  estate. 

The  chief  architectural 
feature  of  Monticello  is 
the  octagonal  hall  in 
the  center  of  the  build- 
ing, thirty  feet  square, 
and  extending  up  to  the 
roof.  Around  it  on  the 
second  and  third  floors 
are  galleries  upon  which 
the  bed  rooms  open,  and 
on  the  ceiling  is  painted 
an  eagle  surrounded  by 
eighteen  stars — the  num- 
ber of  States  in  1812,  the 
year  when  the  decora- 
tion was  completed.  The  floor  in  the 
saloon  parlor  is  inlaid  with  satinwood  and 
rosewood,  and  was  put  down  at  a  cost  of 
two  thousand  dollars,  in  that  day  considered 
very  great.  Simple  as  were  Jefferson's  per- 
sonal tastes,  Monticello  was  an  abode  of 
abundant  hospitality.  Its  master,  unbend- 
ing from  the  cares  of  state,  loved  to  gather 
about  him  the  genius,  wit,  and  distinction 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  it  was  through  his 


Montpelier,  the  Home  of  James  Madison. 
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Castle  Hi:i,  the  Home  of  the  Riveses,  Built  in  1764 


lavish  generosity  that,  though 
he  inherited  one  fortune  and 
received  another  as  his  wife*s 
dowry,  he  died  a  poor  man. 

About  a  score  of  miles  from 
Monticello  is  Montpelier,  the 
home  of  Jefferson's  intimate 
friend  and  close  political  asso- 
ciate, James  Madison.  The 
house  is  a  somewhat  impos- 
ing structure  of  stuccoed  brick. 
Leading  up  to  the  stately  por- 
tico is  a  fine  avenue  of  spruce 
pines  planted  by  Madison's 
own  hands.  Near  by  is  a 
little  Doric  temple  erected 
over  an  ice  house,  which  is 
hollow^ed  out  in  the  ground 
after  the  Virginia  fashion. 
Tradition  says  that  this  was 
the  first  ice  house  ever  dug 
or  even  heard  of  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  that  the  negroes  on 
the  place  were  greatly  aston- 
ished when  directed  to  fill  it 
with  ice,  early  in  winter. 
Madison  heard  of  their  criti- 
cism from  his  foreman,  who 
was  especially  skeptical.  To 
overcome  his  doubts,  the 
master  playfully  bartered  an 
iced  mint  julep  on  the  4th  of 
the  following  July  against  a 
fine  turkey  at  Christmas. 
The  story  adds  that  on  In- 
dependence Day  the  ice  house 
was  apparently  empty,  but  a 
diligent  search  revealed  just 
enough  ice  to  make  one  julep. 


The  Stairway  in  Sabi 
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Kenmore — Mary  Washington's  Clock. 

A  sketch  of  the  little  structure  appears  be- 
side the  initial  letter  of  the  present  article. 
The  glory  of  Montpelier  is  in  its  magnifi- 
cent trees.  One  of  them,  a  giant  oak,  is  of 
such  immense  diameter  that  if  a  horse  be 
placed  beside  it  neither  ears  nor  tail  can  be 
seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  tree.     This 


fact  was  tested  by  President 
Hayes  in  1878,  when  he  and  his 
cabinet  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  tomb  of  Madison. 

Another  object  of  interest  is 
the  quaint  garden,  filled  with 
damask  roses,  gillyflowers,  and 
other  sweet  old  fashioned  blos- 
soms, where  Mistress  Dolly 
Madison  was  wont  to  take  her 
evening  stroll.  The  neighbor- 
hood teems  with  traditions  of 
her  vivacity  and  beauty,  and  of 
the  sparkling  wit  with  which, 
her  friends  said,  she  could  en- 
liven the  dullest  company. 
One  story,  however,  tells  of  an 
-^1^  occasion  when  her  power  of  re- 
£^^  partee  failed  her.  Black  Hawk, 
fj      '  the    celebrated    Indian    chief, 

fft^ffc...  whose  portrait  now  hangs 
in  the  State  Library  in  Rich- 
mond, was  on  a  visit  to  the 
* '  Great  Father. '  *  He  took  out 
his  pipe  and  filled  it ;  but  be- 
fore lighting  it,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Madison, 
and  asked  her  if  she  objected  to  smoke. 
She  admitted  that  it  was  disagreeable  to 
her.  '*  Then  you  can  go  into  another 
room,"  replied  Black  Hawk,  as  he  gravely 
proceeded  to  light  his  pipe 

Not  far  from  the  house  rises  a  granite 


Shirley,  the  Seat  of  th<s  Carters,  Built  in  1642. 
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Lower  Brandon,  Built  by  Governor  Benjamin  Harrison. 


shaft,  on  which  is  cut  this  simple  inscrip- 
tion : 

Madison. 

Bom  March  16,  1751. 

Died  June  28,  iSjis. 

By  the  side  of  the  fourth  President  sleeps 
the  wife  he  loved  so  well.  His  old  home- 
stead has  had  a  checkered  career  since  his 
death.  Englishmen,  Americans,  and  Irish- 
men   have    been    its    owners    at    different 


times,  but  the  place  has  been  remarkably 
well  preser\'ed  in  these  strange  hands. 

Castle  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Albemarle, 
was  built  in  1764.  It  was  the  old  residence 
of  the  Walker  family,  but  early  in  the  pres- 
ent century  passed  into  the  hands  of 
William  Cabell  Rives,  who  enlarged  and 
beautified  it.  Mr.  Rives  was  minister  to 
France  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  gave  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Sigourney, 


Westover,  the  Home  of  William  Byrd. 
Fntm  a  fiMlngrapk  6y  CuNt,  RiekmvHJ. 
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Lower  Brandon — tho  Hall. 

the  name  of  the  French  queen,  her  god- 
mother. From  this  aunt  the  gifted  writer, 
Amelie  Rives  Chanler,  who  now  lives  at 
Castle  Hill,  received  her  name. 

On  the  4th  of  June,   1781,  Tarleton  and 


his  British  troopers 
appeared  at  Castle 
Hill  to  demand 
breakfast,  and  sur- 
prised several  *  *  re^ 
bels"  seated  at  table. 
Among  these  were 
Francis  Kinloch  and 
two  brothers  of  Go- 
vernor Nelson.  The 
former,  in  attempt- 
ing to  escape,  was 
pursued  through  the 
vineyard  by  a  British 
soldier,  who  shouted, 
'*  Stop,  Frank,  you 
know  I  could  always 
beat  you  running !  '* 
He  turned  out  to  be 
an  old  acquaintance 
and  relative. 

In     the     historic 
town  of  Fredericks- 
burg we  are  still  re- 
minded of   colonial 
days    by    the    high 
sounding    titles    of 
many  of  the  streets,  which  bear  such  names 
as  '*  King  George,"  and  "  Princess  Anne.** 
On  one  of  them  stands  Kenmore,  the  home 
of  Betty,  George  Washington's  only  sister. 
She  married  Colonel  Fielding  Lewis,  who. 


Mount  Vernon,  the  Home  of  George  Wa$hin|fton. 
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to  gratify  her  ambition  to  be  **  mistress  of 
a  fine  bouse,"  had  Kenmore  constructed. 
It  is  a  handsome  mansion,  with  an  ornate 
interior.  Over  the  mantel  in  the  drawing 
room  is  a  representation  of  one  of  ^sop's 
Fables,  depicted  in  raised  plaster,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  George  Wash- 
ington. Similar  ornamentation  adorns  the 
ceilings  in  all  the  rooms.  It  was  tlie  work 
of  an  English  soldier  captured  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  held  as  a  prisoner 
at  Fredericksburg.  Just  as  he  completed 
his  task  he  fell  from  the  scaffold  and  was 
instantly  killed. 

Mary  Washington,  mother  of  George  and 
Betty,  lived  in  a  small  house  near  Ken- 
more.  During  a  lingering  illness  she  was 
brought  through  the  fields  to  her  daughter's 
more  luxurious  home,  where  she  died. 

Further  down  the  Rappahannock  River  is 
Sabine  Hall,  a  lordly  old  manor  house,  once 
a  scene  of  lavish  colonial  hospitality.  The 
house  was  built  in  1730  by  Landon  Carter, 
a  son  of  old  "  King  **  Carter — so  called  from 
the  immense  grants  of  land  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  crown.  The  rooms  are 
large  and  built  with  an  especial  view  to 
entertaining.  Many  of  them  are  wain- 
scoted to  the  ceiling  with  mahogany,  now 
black  with  age.  The  approach  to  the  grand 
stairway,  richly  embellished  with  carving, 
is  under  a  graceful  arch.  The  house  con- 
tains much  antique  furniture  and  silver, 
and  many  historic  portraits  hang  on  the 
walls. 

Sherwood  Forest,  the  home  of  John 
Tyler,  tenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
is  on  the  James  River,  some  distance  below 
Richmond.  The  house  is  eight  rooms  in 
length  and   only  one   in   depth.     To  the 


A  Mantel  at  Westover. 

right  of  the  entrance  is  a  dancing  hall;  to 
the  left,  a  dining  room,  from  which  a  spiral 
staircase  winds  to  the  floor  above.  Each 
room  opens  upon  the  lawn,  as  do  also  the 


Sherwood  Forest,  the  Home 
of  John  Tyler. 
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narrow  corridors  which  connect  the  two 
end  rooms. 

A  local  tradition  of  Tyler  records,  as  an 
instance  of  his  popularity  among  his  own 
people,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  there 
were  seven  candidates  for  the  Legislature 
from  his  district,  he  received  all  but  five  of  . 
the  votes  polled.  Today  his  old  home  is 
occupied  by  his  son,  D.  Gardiner  Tyler,  a 
member  of  the  last  and  of  the  present 
Congress. 

Along  the  green  banks  of  the  James,  just 
above  Sherwood  Forest,  are  scattered  a 
number  of  houses,  around  each  of  which 
historic  memories  linger.  Shirley,  the 
country  seat  of  the  Carters,  was  built  in 
1642,  and  since  then  has  sheltered  many 
illustrious  guests.  La  Fayette  was  a  visitor 
there,  and  at  a  later  period  it  has  sheltered 
Thackeray  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome. 

Its  unpretending  neighbor,  Berkeley, 
was  the  home  of  Governor  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  the  birthplace  of  Presi- 
dent William  Henry  Harrison,  and  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  for  two  hundred 
years. 

Westover,  another  of  these  old  dwellings, 
was  the  home  of  William  Bjrrd,  author  of 
the  **  Westover  Manuscripts,**  and  president 
of  the  colonial  council  of  Virginia  early  in 
the  last  century.  A  contemporary  annalist 
described  him  as  **  a  Virginian  of  Virgin- 
ians, and  the  perfect  flower  of  his  day.** 
His  plantation  was  a  veritable  principality, 
and  on  it  he  lived  in  great  state.  The  place 
abounds  in  legends  of  his  daughter  Evelyn, 
a  famous  colonial  beauty,  and  at  Brandon, 
across  the  river,  are  preserved  some  of  her 
gowns.  There  also  is  the  fan  that  she  used 
when  presented  at  the  court  of  Geoige  I, 
and  magnificent  portraits  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller  and  Sir  Peter  Lely#  brought  by 
William  Byrd  from  England,  where  he  thrice 
served  as  colonial  agent. 

Passing  from  the  James  to  the  Potomac, 
we  come  to  Arlington,  which  was  erected 
by  George  Washington  Parke  Custis  in 
1802,  on  land  that  had  been  George  Wash- 
ington's, its  fa9ade  being  modeled  after 
the  Temple  of  Theseus  in  Athens.  It  is 
of  brick,  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  width, 
with  an  immense  portico  upheld  by  eight 
massive  Doric  columns.  The  house  is  sur- 
rounded by  patriarchal  trees  of  oak  and 
chestnut  on  all  sides  except  in  front,  where 
the  ground  slopes  away  toward  the  Potomac 
River,  revealing  a  picturesque  panorama  of 
the  American  capital. 

In  183 1,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Washing- 


ton Parke  Custis,  married  Robert  Edward 
Lee,  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  army.  The  ceremony,  which  took 
place  at  Arlington,  was  performed  by  the 
Rev.  William  Meade,  afterwards  a  distin- 
guished bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Virginia. 
On  his  way  to  the  wedding  he  was  caught 
in  a  heavy  thunder  storm,  which  played 
such  havoc  with  his  clerical  garb  that  he 
was  forced  to  borrow  raiment  from  the 
bride*s  father.  He  being  tall  and  thin,  and 
Mr.  Custis  short  and  stout,  the  effect  of  the 
change  was  very  ludicrous,  save  when  the 
clergyman  was  covered  by  the  ample  folds 
of  his  surplice,  which  he  could  scarcely  be 
induced  to  remove  during  the  remainder  of 
the  evening. 

In  those  days  wedding  trips  were  unheard 
of,  and  the  guests  remained  at  Arlington 
for  a  week  of  festivity.  Every  night,  at  the 
hour  for  retiring,  the  servants  brought  in  a 
brimming  punch  bowl,  which  had  been 
presented  to  George  Washington  by  Colonel 
Fitzhugh,  a  former  aide-de-camp.  Inside 
was  painted  a  ship,  its  hull  resting  in  the 
bottom  and  its  masts  projecting  to  the  brim. 
It  was  a  law  of  the  house,  and  one  that  was 
always  strictly  enforced,  to  drink  down  to 
the  hull.  The  festivities  were  concluded 
by  a  ball  at  Gunston  Hall,  the  neighboring 
home  of  the  Mason  family,  after  which  the 
guests  departed  and  the  young  couple 
settled  down  to  housekeeping. 

The  later  memories  of  Arlington  are  less 
happy  ones.  It  was  the  first  headquarters 
and  camping  ground  of  the  Federal  forces 
on  their  entry  upon  the  **  sacred  soil  **  of 
old  Virginia  in  the  civil  war.  Now  the  pro- 
perty is  owned  by  the  government,  and  the 
lovely  grounds  have  been  converted  into  a 
national  cemetery. 

No  list  of  Virginia  homes  would  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  Mount  Vernon, 
the  most  beloved  of  them  all.  Today, 
owing  to  the  noble  efforts  of  the  women  of 
America,  this  famous  house  stands  just  as 
when  its  great  master  left  it.  Every  object 
in  it  is  fraught  with  associations  and 
crowned  with  memories  of  the  sacred  past. 
Nothing  better  has  ever  been  written  of 
Mount  Vernon  than  the  following  in  an  old 
letter  : 

There  is  something  pervading  this  particu- 
lar spot  which  cannot  be  described ;  some- 
thing in  the  surroundings  that  seems  to  exact  a 
tribute  of  veneration  to  the  memory  of  him 
whose  residence  here  rendered  these  grounds 
hallowed  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  ; 
something  at  once  simple  and  sublime,  calm 
and  majestic,  even  as  was  Washington  himself. 
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SHE  stood  leaning  npon  the  rickety  gate, 
looking  outward.  Overhead  the  tilted 
half  moon,  moving  through  a  field  of 
fleece,  seemed  a  plow  of  silver  turning  a 
furrow  of  light.  In  the  blue  openings 
along  the  zenith,  the  gray  Milky  Way  shone 
like  a  snow  storm.  The  hour  was  that  cue 
which  falls  close  upon  the  morning,  that 
soft  half  swoon  when  all  life  seems  dream- 
ing toward  wakefulness.  Below  her  on  the 
hillside  a  white  cow  lay  in  the  moonlight, 
like  a  creature  carved  in  marble  ;  near  the 
animal,  upon  the  ridge  pole  of  a  shed,  a 
row  of  roosting  chickens  was  outlined  in 
black  against  the  stars,  while  behind  the 
young  woman  the  flare  of  a  candle  made  a 
little  halo  about  an  open  window. 

She  was  listening,  her  head  turned  side- 
wise  and  stretched  outward  a  little,  as  if  to 
lay  her  ear  against  the  very  heart  of  silence. 
At  length,  far  and  faint,  a  whisper  of  wagon 
wheels  came  up  from  the  wide  sweep  of 
misty  landscape  which  lay  below  her.  She 
stood  erect  at  that,  her  face,  pallid  and 
crepuscular  in  the  gloom,  seemed  to  whiten 
as  from  internal  light,  and  her  large  eyes 
glowed.  Suddenly  she  appeared  to  lift  her- 
self from  the  earth  with  sheer  excess  of 
feeling,  her  fingers  knotted  together  above 
her  head,  her  face  turned  to  the  sky. 
**  God  ! '  *  she  whispered.  The  sibilant  word 
seemed  half  oath  and  half  prayer.  Then  as 
suddenly  she  dropped  her  arms  upon  the 
gate  and  laid  her  face  down  upon  them  and 
wept.  **  Why  does  *e  bring  her  here  ?  *'  she 
moaned — '*  why  does  'e  bring  her  here  ?  ** 

Far  out  upon  the  plain,  day  slowly  opened 
like  a  flower.  In  the  great  wash  of  inflow- 
ing light  the  dew  drenched  landscape 
twinkled  frostily.  The  marshlands  to  the 
southward  lay  under  a  milky  coverlet  of 
fog,  but  a  little  lake,  lying  half  in  shadow 
among  the  hills  to  the  northward,  seemed 
to  tremble  like  a  disturbed  globule  of  quick- 
silver, while  southwest  and  westward  the 
Ozark  range,  rising  in  retrocession,  rolled 
back  against  the  sky,  purpling  at  the  base 
and  shading  upward  into  summits  tipped 
with  filmiest  rose.  As  the  world  returned 
to  life  a  golden  oriole  shot  out  above  the 
woman  like  a  torch,  bells  began  to  tinkle 
far  off  among  the  hills,  and  here  and  there 
blue    plumes  of    smoke  wavered   upward 


from  the  scattered  cabins  in  the  bottoms 
and  out  upon  the  plain. 

As  the  light  came  strong  upon  the  young 
woman  it  revealed  an  unusual  form  and 
face ;  a  statuesque  figure,  rising  above  the 
common  height,  and  giving  out  a  curious 
sense  of  force  and  power ;  a  visage  faintly 
sallow  and  haunting  in  its  expression  of 
loneliness.  The  hair  that  framed  this  face 
was  a  lusterless  black,  the  eyes  which 
lighted  it,  set  widely  under  a  strong  brow, 
were  grayish  brown  shading  to  a  keen 
speck  of  amber  at  the  center,  and  opening 
now  upon  the  light  with  the  wide,  hard 
boldness  of  the  eagle's.  Masterful  and  out 
of  the  common  as  was  the  girPs  personality, 
the  eyes  dominated  all  with  their  splendor 
and  savagery  of  expression. 

As  she  waited,  the  wagon,  the  whisper  of 
whose  wheels  had  come  through  the  silence, 
suddenly  entered  the  lane,  jolting  across  a 
bit  of  corduroy  bridge  down  at  the  edge  of 
the  marsh.  There  were  three  figures  in  the 
vehicle,  two  male  and  one  female,  and  for 
a  moment  the  young  woman's  lips  con- 
tracted and  her  strong  fingers  tightened  on 
the  gate.  At  the  same  moment  an  older 
woman  appeared  in  the  door  of  the  big  log 
house.  Clearly  she  was  the  girl's  mother, 
a  tall,  gaunt,  leathery  creature,  with  the 
quiet,  passive  air  common  to  hot  natures 
long  walled  about  with  inexorable  isola- 
tion. She  was  tying  the  strings  of  a  ging- 
ham apron  about  her  flat  waist,  half  blind 
from  the  fiery  glory  of  the  dawn  beating 
into  her  face. 

**  Why,  Thessalonica  !  y'r  up  a' ready,  air 
yeh?"  siie  drawled,  as  her  eyes  fell  npon 
the  straight,  motionless  figure  by  the  gate. 
There  was  a  caressing  note  in  the  nasal 
drawl,  mixed  with  obvious  deference  and 
something  like  fear.  **  Hev  ye  got  break- 
fus'  started,  Thessy?" 

The  young  woman  turned  about  and 
lifted  her  fierce  eyes.  *'  I  expect  I  hev,"  she 
said  harshly,  and,  erect  and  cold  as  an  angry 
Indian,  walked  into  the  house. 

**  Hev  yeh  been  up  long,  Thessy  ?"  went 
on  the  mother. 

**  I  hain't  been  t'  bed  !*'  said  the  girl  un- 
sparingly and  without  looking  around,  as 
with  bitter  hautetu:  she  passed  on  into  the 

*'  lean  to"  kitchen  at  the  rear. 
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The  mother  looked  after  her  a  moment, 
a  perplexed  questioning  in  her  eyes,  but 
she  said  nothing.  Stepping  into  the  door 
again  with  her  hand  shading  her  eyes  from 
the  yellow  glory  beating  up  from  the 
plain,  she  looked  down  the  road.  "Why, 
here  they  come  now !  '*  she  exclaimed, 
thrown  out  of  her  common  air  of  indolent 
passivity.  **  That's  Mister  Sumpter  shore, 
an'  I  s'pose  that's  his  bride !  Wal,  now, 
but  hain't  she  purty  !  Looks  some  like 
Thessy,  on'y  she's  rosy  as  a  June  apple!" 
She  went  out  to  the  gate  with  a  transfiguring 
light  of  interest  and  welcome  suffusing  her 
sallow  face. 

The  wagon,  a  creaking,  ancient  affair, 
drawn  by  a  mule  and  a  clay  colored  horse, 
jolted  across  the  chips  and  blocks  of  the 
woodyard  and  stopped  at  the  gate.  A 
wholesome  looking  young  man,  in  dress 
and  manner  savoring  of  art's  Bohemianism, 
sprang  smiling  to  earth  and  shook  the  wo- 
man's hand  heartily.  Helping  his  wife 
down  he  presented  her.  The  young  woman 
greeted  the  abashed  but  pleased  Mrs.  Teaks 
with  frank  courtesy. 

**  An*  y'r  Mister  Sumpter's  bride  ?  Wal, 
I'm  pizen  proud  t'  see  yeh.  We  think  a 
sight  of  y'r  man.  Mis'  Sumpter,  about  these 
parts.  I've  heerd  folks  of'en  talkiu'  'bout 
him  since  he  wuz  here  pain  tin'  them  pic- 
ters  two  year  ago.  My  man  thinks  there's 
nobudy  like  him.  That's  right,  come  right 
in  ;  I'm  bound  y'r  tired  riding  them  eight 
miles  from  th'  railroad.  Jotham,  you  bring* 
the  satchels  in,  an'  then  put  th'  team  up. 
That's  right.  Mister  Sumpter,  take  y'r  wife 
right  into  th'  settin'  room  an'  git  y'r  things 
off !  Thessy's  gittin'  breakfus'  on  th'  table. 
Jus'  make  y'rselves  at  home."  She  went 
away  towards  the  kitchen. 

Sumpter  looked  at  his  wife  and  smiled. 
**  That's  why  I  like  them:  they're  odd,"  he 
said,  with  sudden  irrelevance  ;  **  queer, 
rough  exteriors,  but  at  heart  as  sound  and 
sweet  as  a  nut. ' '  He  was  a  strapping  fellow 
physically,  with  a  brown  beard,  finely 
chiseled  features,  kindly  gray  blue  eyes, 
and  broad  white  forehead.  As  he  spoke  he 
threw  himself  into  an  old  fashioned  rock- 
ing chair  and  turned  his  pleased  eyes  about 
him.  **  Same  old  place;  not  changed  in 
the  *estimation  of  a  hair,'  "  he  added  with 
a  laugh. 

The  young  wife  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  looking  about  her.  She  was  a  rarely 
beautiful  creature,  the  outline  of  her  head 
being  almost  pure  Greek,  the  hair  that 
crowned  it  blue  black  and  lustrous  with  the 
oils  of  health;  the  exposed  flesh  a  creamy 
olive,  filming  with  pink;  the  eyes  large  and 


of  limpid  brown ;  the  mouth  a  bow  of  scar- 
let, and  the  whole  figure  a  many  flexured 
sheaf  of  willowy  curves.  Surely  nature, 
with  its  auxiliaries,  ease  and  plenty,  here 
in  this  beautiful  body  had  done  its  best.  A 
smile  dimpled  her  cheeks  as  she  looked  up 
at  the  pine  ceiling,  seal  brown  from  smoke, 
and  down  at  the  big  stone  fireplace,  filled 
with  fresh  leaved  poplar  boughs  in  lieu  of 
burning  logs,  and  around  at  the  old 
fashioned  chairs,  bureau,  clock,  and  seamy 
oaken  floor.  She  walked  to  the  window 
and  looked  out,  with  the  smile  still  drawing 
back  the  tips  of  the  scarlet  bow  of  her 
mouth  as  if  it  were  about  to  launch  a  silvery 
arrow  of  laughter.  Below  her  the  great 
landscape  swept  outward  to  the  eastern 
horizon,  an  ocean  of  undulating  green  hung 
in  a  purple  ring  of  sky. 

*  *  Yes,  it  is  beautiful, ' '  she  said.  **  Secret- 
ly I  had  wished  that  it  would  not  look  so 
well.  I  even  blamed  you  just  a  little  for 
wanting  to  bring  me  here,  but,"  and  she 
turned  laughingly  and  pushed  back  the  hair 
from  his  forehead  and  kissed  him,  **  now  I 
forgive  you." 

She  sank  down  upon  his  knee  and  he 
clasped  her  to  him,  and  returned  the  kiss 
with  interest.  **I  knew  that  you  would 
like  it,"  he  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm. 
"  It  was  here  I  painted  my  Persephone, 
you  know;  it  was  that  which  brought  me 
recognition  and — you;  why  should  I  not 
like  the  place  ?  The  daughter  of  the  house 
here  posed  for  it;  you  will  see  her  presently 
and  judge  for  yourself." 

**I  remember  the  picture,  dear.  The 
look  of  doom  that  was  in  the  woman's  eyes 
and  face  still  haunts  me." 

**  Of  comrse  that  was  in  part  the  work  of 
fancy,  but  certainly  the  hell  of  isolation 
and  harsh  surrounding^  had  stamped  itself 
upon  her.  She  was  not  as  the  others,  the 
coarse,  lank  bodied,  weather  beaten  people 
of  this  region.  I  have  often  caught  myself 
thinking  of  her.  I  cannot  put  my  impres- 
sion into  words,  but  in  some  way  she  was 
surely  extraordinary." 

His  wife's  exquisite  hand  was  lying 
loosely  in  his  broad  palm,  and  he  looked  at 
it  musingly.  Clearly  strong  memories  were 
upon  him.  Suddenly  the  white  fingers 
closed  upon  his  hand  warningly,  aad  his 
wife  sprang  up  and  drew  back  toward  the 
window.  A  form  swept  across  the  thres- 
hold, and  instantly  he  was  upon  his  feet 
with  extended  hands. 

**  Why — Miss  Teaks!  Why — why,  you 
are  not  looking  so  well  as  when  last  I  saw 
you  !  "  he  blurted  in  sheer  astonishment. 

*'  Oh,  I'm  just  as  well  as  ever,"  sti^.^^d 
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quietiy,  as  she  took  his  hand.  A  faint  flush 
of  color  came  into  the  sallow  hollows  of  her 
cheeks,  and  the  tiny  gold  specks  in  her 
eyes  seemed  to  spring  forward  into  points 
of  light  as  she  looked  into  his  handsome 
face.  It  was  as  if  her  heart  had  overflowed 
with  ineffable  joy,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment ;  then  the  warm  sparkle  of  her 
eyes  died  into  a  cold  glitter  as  she  turned 
toward  the  woman  by  the  window. 

"  Miss  Teaks,  let  me  present  my  wife. 
Therese,  this  is  Miss  Teaks,  of  whom  I  have 
told  you  so  often,**  said  Sumpter. 

The  young  wife  unconsciously  shrank  a 
little  before  the  gaunt,  powerful  figure,  the 
coarse  hand  extended,  and  the  glittering 
eyes  of  this  daughter  of  toil  and  isolation. 
With  a  timid  look  and  mounting  color  she 
placed  the  tips  of  her  taper  fingers  in  the 
outstretched  hand,  and  when  they  fell  away 
from  the  meeting  the  fingers  of  both  women 
were  trembling. 

' '  I — am — glad — to — see  —  you,  *  *  faltered 
Mrs.  Sumpter. 

"Thank  yeh  ;  Tm  pleased  thet  ye've 
come  to  see  us.  Will  yeh  step  out  t*  break- 
fus*  now?'* 

"Thank  you.'* 

Neither  woman  had  spoken  the  thing 
which  was  in  her  heart :  in  one  a  sudden 
shock  of  repulsion  and  fear,  in  the  other 
a  scorching  flame  of  envy,  and  wonder  at 
the  clothing  and  bodily  loveliness  of  the 
other.  To  the  hill  girl  it  was  as  if  a  great 
mirror  had  flashed  before  her,  in  which  by 
contrast  she  saw  for  the  first  time  her  own 
appalling  lack  of  beauty.  Her  blood  gave 
a  cold  bound,  and  her  heart  contracted  with 
pain.  As  in  a  revelation  she  saw  why  her 
consuming  heart  hunger  for  this  man  be- 
side her  had  gone  unrecognized.  As  she 
turned  and  led  them  from  the  room  her  eyes 
had  a  heated  look,  and  the  unhealthy,  yel- 
low pallor  of  her  flesh  seemed  darkened  as 
with  congested  blood. 

In  the  kitchen  they  found  Mrs.  Teaks 
bustling  about,  her  husband  entering  fresh 
from  his  ablutions  at  the  wash  bench  on  the 
porch,  with  Jotham,  callow,  new  washed 
and  combed,  but  redolent  of  the  stables, 
leaning  his  back  against  the  wall  with 
hands  behind  him,  and  looking  hungrily  at 
the  smoking  food  upon  the  table.  In  a 
moment  the  husband,  a  tall,  stoop  shoul- 
dered, awkward  man,  had  Sumpter's  white 
fingers  in  his  grasp. 

"  Wal,  Mister  Sumpter,  how  d'  do?  I'm 
'mazin*  glad  t*  see  yeh  ergin  !'*  he  cried  in 
a  high  nasal  tone.  **  Y*r  look  in'  peart  es  er 
two  year  ole !  Younger  *n*  Jotham  I  do 
believe,  an'  he's  scurcely  sixteen  !     An' — 


an' — shore  *nuf — shore  *nuf — Mis* — an* — 
an'  what  mout  y*r  name  be?  Oh,  pshaw, 
yaas  !  Mis'  Sumpter !  acourse  !  acourse  ! 
Guess  I  hain't  fairly  awake  yit !  Acourse, 
Mis'  Sumpter,  acourse,"  and  he  wrung  the 
young  wife's  fingers,  bowing  his  head  and 
scraping  his  feet  in  elaborate  but  awkward 
ceremony. 

"  Aaron  ! "  came  Mrs.  Teaks'  voice  in 
warning  tone.  "  Wal,  set  right  up  now, 
folks^  an'  lay  holt  while  things  air  hot, 
Thessy  !    Thessalonica !" 

But  the  daughter  had  gone.  She  was 
hurrying  down  the  orchard  path  to  the 
spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  She  came 
panting  to  the  shallow  pool  of  crystal  and 
gazed  down.  Her  face  looked  up  to  her 
from  the  polished  surface,  behind  its  somber 
reflection  a  background  of  fleecy  clouds 
lazily  drifting  in  the  high  ashen  sky  above 
her  head.  For  a  moment  she  gazed  at  her 
mirrored  lineaments,  then,  with  a  sudden 
cry  of  despair  and  disgust,  dashed  her  foot 
into  the  reflected  face,  and  turned  away. 
At  the  end  of  the  path  stood  a  rude  milk 
house,  built  of  stone  and  logs.  She  stepped 
down  to  this,  and  taking  a  tin  pail  from  a 
nail  by  the  door,  passed  across  the  orchard 
toward  the  pasture  bars.  The  low  sun  sent 
long  rays  of  rose  through  the  leaves  and 
mercilessly  lit  up  her  lusterless  hair  and 
mean  apparel;  here  and  there  the  dew 
snapped  and  sparkled  its  liquid  eyes  as 
with  fiendish  glee,  a  nesting  cat  bird  flew 
at  her  head  with  snarling^cry;  the  gnarled 
and  twisted  apple  trees  seemed  to  writhe 
with  ugly  laughter  and  mock  at  her.  The 
world  was  hateful.  She  threw  down  the 
bars  with  noisy  clatter  and  stepped  through 
into  the  pasture.  As  the  cows  came  toward 
her  a  softer  look  grew  in  her  face,  and  as 
they  clustered  around  her,  thrusting  out 
tlieir  wet  muzzles  and  licking  at  her  with 
their  rough  repulsive  tongues,  she  broke 
into  sudden  mellow  laughter. 

"Thar,  Suky,  thar!  ye'll  git  outer  my 
feet  yit !  Jet !  Why,  yeh  little  black  fool, 
y'r  a-mussin'  me  all  up !  Spot !  Spot ! 
thar,  y've  knocked  th*  pail  outer  my  han*s  ! 
Why,  yeh  ain't  got  a  lick  of  manners  !'*  and 
she  laughed  aloud  as  she  pushed  the 
clustered  heads  away  and  caught  up  the 
pail. 

"Thar!  Sh-s-s-s  !'*  she  exclaimed,  with 
odd,  dramatic  half  whisper,  with  lifted  fore- 
finger and  sudden  gripping  together  of  the 
pale  lips  and  stretching  upward  of  the 
strong  body.  The  cattle  fell  back  as  if  met 
by  a  sudden  electric  wave,  drew  in  their 
tongues  and  gazed  at  her  with  a  glimmer  of 
wonder  in  their  wide,  mild  eyes.  "  PaJt !  '* 
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she  exclaimed  after  a  moment,  and  threw 
out  both  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  disgust. 
"Y*r  th*  on*y  kind  of  things  that  ever 
keered  fer  me !  And  Pm  a  woman  !  Great 
God  !  **  She  stood  brooding  a  little,  then 
suddenly  sat  down  beside  one  of  the  elder 
cows  and  began  swiftly  pressing  the  white 
fluid  from  the  beast's  overburdened  udder. 
The  animal  fell  into  a  soothed  and  grate- 
ful pose,  slowly  turning  the  cud  in  her 
gp-eat  jaws  with  slightly  outstretched  neck 
and  half  closed,  dreamy  eyes.  The  others 
began  nibbling  at  the  grass  again.  The 
young  woman  milked  with  angry  energy, 
her  wrinkled  forehead  resting  against  the 
cow*s  warm  flank,  her  somber  eyes  upon 
the  foam  that  leaped  and  swirled  in  the 
vessel  between  her  knees.  A  thorny,  irritat- 
ing sense  of  the  blind  workings  of  fortune 
was  sharp  at  her  heart.  She  could  not  have 
put  the  feeling  into  speech,  but  none  the 
less  the  monstrous  enigma  of  birth  and 
environment  was  plain  to  her:  for  one  the 
silken  nest,  love,  beauty,  and  ease;  for  the 
other  a  life  of  coarse  toil,  ignorance,  and  a 
starving  heart. 

A  half  hour  later  Sumpter  sprang  to  the 
ground  from  the  back  porch  of  the  house 
and  looked  about  him.  His  eyes  shone 
with  pleasure.  Everywhere  they  met  with 
old  acquaintances.  There  was  the  same  big 
ash  hopper  back  of  the  garden  fence,  the 
same  beehives  under  the  scrubby  apple 
trees,  with  apparently  the  same  bees  plying 
their  honeyed  traffic  ;  hens  nestled  their 
breasts  into  the  ashes  as  of  old,  cleansing 
their  feathers  in  its  powder  like  birds  wash- 
ing in  water.  He  looked  up  to  the  sky  ;  it 
was  hung  surely  with  the  same  long,  wimp- 
ling  curtains  of  lace.  He  had  a  boyish  in- 
clination to  leap  and  shout  and  commit 
some  ridiculous  prank  of  gladness.  Was 
not  the  .smoky  city  and  its  unnatural,  fever- 
ish existence  left  behind?  Had  he  not 
reached  the  chosen  ground  where  he  should 
again  paint  a  great  picture  ?  And  did  he 
not  love?  And  was  he  not  loved ?  Surely 
tlie  world  was  a  fragrant  rose  and  he  was  at 
Ihe  heart  of  it!  And  here  was  Therese, 
beautiful  vision !  tilting  forward  from  the 
porch  edge  like  a  bird  making  ready  to  leap 
out  upon  sustaining  wings,  her  hands  ex- 
tended, a  ripple  of  laughter  on  her  scarlet 
lips.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  swung 
her  to  the  ground  and  kissed  her.  The  hill 
girl,  pausing  down  at  the  milk  house  door, 
looked  up  and  saw  it  all.  To  her  the  very 
air  seemed  black. 

**And  now,  sweetheart,  for  our  summer 
home  !  **  cried  Sumpter,  leading  his  young 
wife  back  through  the  garden  into  a  little 


coronal  of  oaks  that  crowned  the  hill.  A 
log  house  stood  here,  erected  and  once  oc- 
cupied by  Mrs.  Teaks*  eldest  son,  who,  his 
wife  being  dead  for  three  years  now,  had 
been  dulling  the  edge  of  his  bereavement 
and  appetite  against  the  **  licker  *'  of  Grigg*s 
Station,  while  ostensibly  conducting  a  dray 
at  that  point. 

The  spot  occupied  by  the  cabin  was  airy 
ground,  the  outlook  wide  reaching  and 
beautiful.  On  the  east  the  great  map  of 
the  plain  ;  to  the  south  seemingly  unending 
marshlands ;  down  the  hillside  to  the  west 
a  little  river,  checked  by  a  rude  dam  and 
little  sawmill ;  beyond  that  wooded  ridges 
swelling  into  mountains;  and  all  to  the 
northward  a  tipped  and  tumbled  country 
of  glimmering,  half  seen  lakes  and  forests 
banked  against  the  sky.  Therese  clapped 
her  hands  and  broke  into  a  laughing  song, 
and  Sumpter's  face  ran  over  with  light. 

As  eagerly  as  two  children  they  entered 
the  cabin.  It  was  simply  a  large  room  with 
a  fireplace  at  one  end,  at  the  other  an  old 
fashioned  bed  with  a  cane  rod  canopy  cov- 
ered with  mosquito  netting.  On  the  north 
side  were  three  windows,  two  of  them  cut 
in  the  wall  by  Sumpter  two  summers  be- 
fore ;  a  table,  some  splint  bottom  chairs, 
whitewashed  walls,  a  brown  pine  ceiling, 
and  all  as  dry  and  sweet  as  mop  and  broom 
could  make  it.  Again  Therese  clapped  her 
hands  with  delight.  Sumpter  caught  her 
to  him  and  spun  round,  crying  out  with  the 
joyous  abandon  of  a  boy  let  loose  from 
school.  When  he  paused  for  breath  he 
looked  at  the  bed  where  he  had  slept  that 
other  summer.  It  shone  as  white  and  in- 
viting as  a  New  England  snow  bank  on  a 
sunny  day.  There  even  arose  in  him  the 
same  old  inclination  to  fling  himself  down 
upon  it  and  **  wallow "  as  in  those  early 
days.  Here  in  this  room  Thess  had  posed 
for  his  Persephone,  and  here — it  seemed  a 
pity  he  could  not  know — more  than  once  in 
after  time  she  had  knelt  by  the  bed  and  wet 
its  pillows  with  her  tears,  begging  God  to 
send  again  to  her  the  man  she  loved.  How 
often  at  night  she  had  sat  upon  the  door 
sill  here  and  looked  up  to  the  swarming 
stars  and  wondered  where  he  was ;  how 
lonely  the  voices  of  frogs  and  insects  had 
made  the  hours,  how  infinitely  sorrowful 
the  winds  breathing  through  the  trees ! 
Now  he  had  come,  a  sword  dividing  her 
heart  in  bitterness ! 

After  a  time  the  two  young  people  went 
back  to  the  house,  and,  assisted  by  the 
callow  Jotham,  brought  their  luggage  to  the 
cabin.  By  noon  the  place  had  a  very  com- 
fortable air.  Skin  rugs  from  Sumpter's  St. 
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Louis  studio  were  spread  upon  the  floor,  old 
tapestries  hung  upon  the  walls,  here  and 
there  an  oil  or  sepia,  a  couple  of  screens 
painted  by  Therese,  a  guitar  in  the  corner, 
books,  palettes,  brushes,  and  pigments  on 
the  table,  while  at  the  door  the  sunshine, 
falling  through  a  trembling  sieve  of  leaves, 
showered  gold  drops  on  the  threshold. 

They  spent  a  delightful  afternoon  sketch- 
ing under  the  trees,  and  that  evening, 
accompanied  by  Thess,  they  went  down  the 
hillside  to  the  slothful  little  river,  and, 
seating  themselves  in  Jotham's  fishing  boat, 
pulled  slowly  up  the  stream.  Sumpter  was 
at  the  oars,  his  young  wife  in  the  stem  with 
her  guitar  upon  her  lap,  and  the  daughter 
of  their  host  in  the  prow.  For  a  little  way 
they  passed  forward  almost  in  silence,  list- 
ening to  the  myriad  humming  voices  of  the 
night.  The  waters  of  the  dam  shpped  like 
a  glistening  body  of  black  oil  beneath  them, 
until  turning  a  point  they  came  into  a  long 
moonlit  stretch,  ending  in  shadowy  marsh- 
land. 

**Sing  with  me,  will  you  not,  Therese?  " 
said  Sumpter. 

Almost  immediately  their  blended  voices 
rose  in  tender  harmony.  Obviously  they 
had  sung  together  many  times.  Thess  sat 
in  the  prow,  quiet  and  dark,  but  ere  long 
with  unseen  tear  drops  slipping  down  her 
cheeks.  To  her  starved  soul  it  was  the 
breaking  of  ambrosial  bread;  yet  in  the 
sweetness  what  a  pain  ! 

"  Did  you  like  it?"  asked  Sumpter,  with 
boyish  frankness. 

*'Yes,**  said  Thess.  The  word  came 
faintly;  her  throat  seemed  to  close  upon  it 
achingly. 

*  *  Ah,  the  indorsement  was  scarcely  strong 
enough.  We  shall  have  to  try  again.  Will 
you  not  join  us  with  the  alto.  Miss  Thess  ? 
We  will  sing  *  Annie  Laurie ';  that  is  easy.** 

He  only  saw  her  shake  her  head  in  re- 
sponse. After  the  plaintive  old  song  had 
died  away  he  let  the  boat  drift.  They  were 
amid  the  pools  of  the  marsh  now,  and  a  slow 
wind  was  blowing  across  the  open  spaces, 
striking  a  faint  music  from  the  wide  harp 
of  the  rushes,  and  moving  the  steely  waters 
in  among  the  wild  rice  and  spatterdock  to 
sounds  like  the  lapping  of  a  hound.  Prom 
the  distant  thickets  came  the  lonely  call  of 
whippoorwills,  and  from  near  and  far  the 
pulsing  minstrelsy  of  the  frogs. 

*'  Oh,  here  is  the  little  island  where  Kane 
and  I  built  our  fire  when  fishing  two  years 
ago!  **  cried  the  artist,  catching  up  the  oa)rs 
and  driving  the  clumsy  craft  forward.  **  I 
shall  never  forget  the  reds  and  blues  of  the 
flames  reflected  in  the    water.     I  should 


like  to  see  it  again,  and  I  know  you  would 
think  it  beautiful.** 

After  a  moment  they  landed.  For  the 
most  part  the  )roung  women  were  silent, 
only  putting  forward  a  perfunctory  remark 
now  and  then,  with  Therese  calling  out 
once  in  a  while  some  exclamation  of  f^>pre- 
elation.  Near  the  water *s  edge,  on  that 
side  of  the  tiny  island  brushed  by  the  river, 
they  found  a  pile  of  driftwood  thrown  up 
like  a  great  heap  of  dry  bones.  With 
ejaculations  of  pleasure  Sumpter  fell  to 
work  and  soon  had  it  ignited.  For  a  little 
time  they  gazed  at  the  beautiful  chemistry  of 
fire,  stilled  by  that  restful,  trance-like  spell 
which  it  engenders  when  one  stands  before 
it  at  night.  Soon  the  flames  were  leaping 
a  dozen  feet  high,  and  they  turned  to  vratch 
the  marvelous  pictures  painted  upon  the 
mirror  of  the  river  and  the  pools. 

"Persephone  fleeing  from  Hades!  Ah, 
here  is  the  picture  !*'  exclaimed  Simipter. 
"Thess — Miss  Teaks,  you  stand  here,  your 
eyes  turned  back  in  terror  over  your  shoul- 
der, your  hair  streaming,  your  body  leaning 
forward  as  in  flight ;  behind  you  the  leajK 
ing  flames,  before  you  the  impassable  Stjrx 
gleaming  red  and  blue  with  the  reflected 
fires,  and  everywhere  blotches  of  darkness 
and  flames  curling  and  writhing  in  the 
pools!  Gods,  what  a  picture!*'  He  was 
beside  himself  with  the  fantasy.  "  Please 
stand  so.  Miss  Thess  !**  He  seized  her  al- 
most roughly  by  the  shoulders  to  place  her 
in  the  pose. 

"  Look!*'  suddenly  gasped  Therese,  point- 
ing at  the  fire,  her  whole  face  flashing 
ghastly  with  horror.     "  Look  I  Look  .'** 

Thess  turned  her  head,  and  with  a 
smothered  exclamation,  sprang  aside.  A 
big  rattlesnake  seemed  to  shoot  out  of  the 
very  flames,  glistening,  hideous,  its  coffin 
shaped  head  uplifted,  its  red  eyes  aglitter 
with  tage  and  fear.  For  an  instant  Sump- 
ter seemed  to  see  it  only  as  a  part  of  the 
awful  picture  in  his  mind,  then  with  a  cry 
of  horror  he  leaped  back,  his  hands  ujk 
lifted,  his  t.y^&  wide  with  fear.  Almost  as 
the  cry  left  his  lips  the  serpent  flashed  into* 
a  coil  before  Therese ;  another  step  back- 
ward and  she  would  be  in  the  river.  She 
seemed  transfixed  for  the  moment  with  the 
extremity  of  her  peril.  For  an  instant  the 
snake  drew  its  curved  neck  back  upon  the 
qtdvering  rings  of  its  body,  then,  with  open 
jaws,  shot  forward.  In  the  same  breath 
Thess  sprang  upon  it.  She  seemed  to  sweep 
over  and  envelop  it.  When  she  turned  she 
held  the  awful  thing  up  to  view,  her  long 
fingers  g^ripped  about  its  neck.  With  an 
indescribable  cry  of  repulsion,  she  whirled 
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around  and  flung  the  writhing  serpent  into 
the  fire.  Sumpter  stood  gasping  and 
chitching  at  his  throat  like  one  half 
drowned,  and  stared  at  the  frightful  vision 
of  the  snake  turning  and  lashing  in  the 
flames^  while  Thess  leaned  forward  with 
eyes  gleaming  like  an  infuriate  tiger's,  her 
face  blue  white  with  horror. 

When  Sumpter  turned  to  his  bride  she 
lay  in  an  unconscious  heap  upon  the 
ground.  With  a  low  cry  he  sprang  to  her 
side  and  took  her  up  in  his  arms,  straining 
his  eyes  upon  her  pallid  face  as  one  might 
upon  the  lineaments  of  a  dying  child.  He 
then  placed  her  gently  down,  and  hastily 
scooping  up  water  in  his  trembling 
hands,  began  bathing  her  temples,  call- 
ing her  many  endearing  names.  Thess 
stood  by  the  fire,  her  right  hand  clutching 
the  wrist  of  the  left,  and  looked  at  the 
couple  as  if  somehow  the  scene  were  part 
of  a  dream.  She  did  not  speak  or  come 
near  them,  and  when  Sumpter,  half  crazed 
with  apprehension,  caught  his  wife  up  and 
all  but  ran  to  the  boat  with  her,  the  girl 
stood  looking  toward  them,  in  her  eyes  a 
dumb,  painful  stare. 

When  Sumpter  had  laid  his  unconscious 
burden  in  the  stem,  and  taken  up  the 
oars,  he  called  to  Thess,  and  she  came  like 
one  in  a  trance  and  sat  down  in  the  prow, 
her  left  wrist  still  held  hard  in  the  grip  of 
her  right  hand.  Sumpter  quickly  tiumed 
the  boat  about  and  sent  it  down  the  river 
with  nervous,  powerful  strokes.  In  ten 
minutes  the  little  craft  shot  in  against  the 
shore  near  the  ruined  mill.  He  lifted  the 
swooning  woman  out  and  looked  up  the 
wooded  hill ;  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
house  ;  he  was  laboring  for  breath ;  could 
he  carry  her  so  far  ? 

**We  need  liquor  of  some  kind,**  he 
gasped  hoarsely.  **  My  God,  if  she  should 
die!" 

"1*11  fetch  some,**  said  Thess  thickly. 
She  pitched  forward  out  of  the  boat  and 
fell  upon  her  knees,  groping  before  with 
her  hands  as  if  she  were  blind. 

Sumpter  looked  at  her  an  instant  oddly. 
"Hurry  then.  Miss  Teaks!"  he  panted. 
*'  Send  your  father  with  the  spirits !  Tell 
him  in  God's  name  to  come  quickly  I** 

He  sank  down  and  drew  the  head  of  his 
unconscious  wife  against  his  breast.  Into 
the  opening  by  the  water  the  moonlight  fell 
and  dwelt  upon  the  white  face;  it  was  like 
a  lily.  He  kissed  it  again  and  again,  call- 
ing his  fear  and  tenderness  into  unheeding 
ears.  The  hill  girl  got  to  her  feet,  and 
pressing  her  hands  against  her  temples, 
looked  down  upon  them  a  moment,  then 


went  wavering  up  the  hill  through  the  gloom 
of  the  basswoods  and  oaks.  She  was  like 
one  dnmk;  all  her  senses  seemed  steeped 
in  a  kind  of  numbing  torpor.  Twice  she 
fell,  the  last  time  across  the  kitchen  thres- 
hold. Her  mother  sat  in  the  light  of  a 
candle,  knitting,  and  smoking  a  pipe ;  the 
father  was  in  a  chair  tipped  back  against 
the  wall,  lazily  scraping  a  tune  from  a  fiddle. 

**  Thessy  !**  cried  the  mother,  in  constern- 
ation. 

The  girl  struggled  up  and  stood  erect. 
**I — ^jus* — stumbled,**  she  said  slowly.  **  I 
— was — runnin* ;  that's  all.  Pap — ^take — the 
whisky  an*  go  down  to — ^the — dam ;  his 
wife's  fainted;  he*s  feared  she's  goin'  t*  die. 
Yeh— best— yeh  best  t*  hurry  !*' 

The  man  threw  down  the  fiddle,  caught  a 
bottle  from  the  cupboard,  and  ran  out  at  the 
door.  The  girl  staggered  to  a  chair  and 
dropped  upon  it,  her  great  eyes  burning, 
her  fingers  twisted  together  across  her 
heart,  a  sweat  of  agony  trickling  down  her 
face.  **I — ^got — bit;  it  was  a  rattlesnake, 
mother,**  she  labored  out  **  I*m  dizzy,  an* 
— an*— I*m  chokin*.'* 

The  mother  screamed  and  sprang  toward 
the  door,  but  Thess  leaped  up  and  caught 
her  by  the  arm.  "Yeh  let  pap  go  !"  she 
said  fiercely,  then  suddenly  reeled  and  sank 
against  the  older  woman.  "  Help— me — t* 
th'  front  room,  mother.  I — I — want  t'  lay 
down  on  th'  bed,**  she  muttered.  Her  head 
drooped  to  her  mother*s  shoulder,  and  they 
passed  with  swaying,uncertain  steps  through 
the  door. 

The  daughter  sank  upon  the  white  bed, 
shivered,  and  began  roiling  her  head  from 
side  to  side.  The  mother  flew  out  to  the 
root  house  cellar,  and,  finding  a  jug  of 
spirits  there,  turned  some  of  the  fiery  stuff 
into  a  cup,  quaking  as  with  an  ague.  In 
burning  haste  she  brought  it  in  to  Thess. 

"  No,  mother,"  said  the  girl,  **  I'd  ruther 
not  take  it.  I  don't  want  t'  go  drunk  into 
— into  th*  nex'  worl'." 

"  My  God,  Thessalonica,  ain't  yeh  goin* 
t*  drink  it?"  cried  the  mother,  staring  at 
her  in  horror. 

**  No,  it's  no  use  ;  th'  pizen's  gone  t'  my 
heart,  mother,  with — ^with  soniethin'  else 
that's  worse.  I  don't — keer — now.  I*m 
done;  on*y— on'y  don't  mind  nothin'  hard 
that  I've  ever  said  or  done.  Bring  me  a 
drink  of  water  from  th'  spring,  mother,  an' 
don't — don't  let  them  see  me  die." 

She  lay  through  the  night,  her  teeth  set, 
her  hands  knotted  together,  slowly  burning 
up  in  flames  of  poison,  but  with  scarcely  a 
moan  or  visible  struggle.  Jotham  had  gone 
to  Grigg's  Station  for  a  physician.  Near 
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midnight  Sumpter  left  Therese  sleeping  in 
the  little  cabin  and  came  down  to  the 
house.  He  was  only  then  aware  of  the 
whole  truth.  When  he  stood  by  the  bed 
the  girl  looked  at  his  handsome  face  for  a 
little  time,  a  strange  light  mingling  with  the 
agony  in  her  eyes.  **  Please  don't— don't 
stay,"  she  whispered,  and  he  passed  out 
and  came  under  the  stars  and  looked  up  to 
the  shining  constellations  with  swimming 
eyes,  and  a  new  and  lasting  wonder  in  his 
heart. 


Until  the  yellow  glory  of  morning  came 
again  upon  the  hills,  he  walked  to  and  fro 
in  the  night,  marveling  at  woman's  love 
and  the  saving  greatness  of  it.  When  he 
came  again  reverently  to  the  threshold,  they 
told  him  that  the  strong,  bitter  soul  had 
gone  forth,  and  he  bowed  his  head,  know- 
ing that,  however  enviable  to  human  eyes 
his  lot  might  seem,  it  was  girt  in  with  toil 
and  the  narrow  bounds  of  one  dim  sphere, 
while  hers  was  the  sunshine  and  freedom 
of  all  worlds. 

Alvah  Milton  Kerr. 


LOVE'S  TRANSLATOR. 

Whbn  the  white  moon  divides  the  mist 

My  longing  eyes  believe 
'T  is  the  white  arm  my  lips  have  kissed 

Flashing  from  thy  sleeve. 

And  when  the  tall,  white  lily  sways 

Upon  her  queenly  stalk, 
Thy  white  form  fills  my  dreaming  gaze 

Down  the  garden  walk. 

When,  rich  with  rose,  a  wandering  air 

Breathes  up  the  leafy  place. 
It  seems  to  me  thy  perfumed  hair 

Blown  across  my  face. 

And  when  the  thrush's  golden  note 

Across  the  gloom  is  heard, 
I  think  *t  is  thy  impassioned  throat 

Uttering  one  sweet  word. 

And  when  the  scarlet  poppy  bud 
Breaks,  breathing  of  the  south, 

A  sudden  warmth  awakes  my  blood, 
Thinking  of  thy  mouth. 

And  when  the  dove's  wing  dips  in  flight 

Above  the  dreaming  land, 
I  see  some  dear,  remembered,  white 

Gesture  of  thy  hand. 

Wonder  and  love  upon  me  wait 

In  service  fair,  when  I 
Into  thy  sweetness  thus  translate 

Karth  and  air  and  sky. 


Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
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A  REVERIE. 

Hastings— De  Verb  —Dec.  38,  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Abbot,  Charles  Langdon  Hastings  to 
Ethel  De  Vere,  daughter  of  the  late  Morgan 
De  Vere. 

As  I  read  the  above  in  the  Post,  I  could 
hardly  suppress  an  involuntary  start  So  it 
was  all  over,  then  !  Ethel  De  Vere  was  married 
at  last 

I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  her  since  we  met 
at  the  Junior  Prom.,  way  back  in  *88.  She  was 
only  seventeen  then,  and  barely  out,  but  she 
somehow  made  a  decided  impression  upon  me, 
which  proved  to  be  more  lasting  than  most  of 
the  impressions  which  college  youths  receive 
during  the  course  of  their  education.  I  'Imme- 
diately proceeded  to  cultivate  her  brother,  a 
good  little  fellow  in  the  sophomore  class, 
who,  you  may  be  sure,  responded  gratefully  to 
the  advances  of  a  junior.  Well,  through  him 
I  soon  gfrew  to  know  her  well,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  I  was  never  really  happy  out  of  her 
sight.  Almost  from  the  first,  I  think,  it  was 
tacitly  understood  between  us  that  we  should 
some  day  marry,  although  no  word  of  love  had 
as  yet  passed  my  lips. 

Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  in  the  course 
of  time  we  became  formally  engfaged,  and,  hav- 
ing waited  so  long,  we  set  an  early  date  for 
the  event  That  time  seems  years  ago,  and 
why  the  reading  of  that  marriage  notice  should 
have  set  me  to  musing  on  the  past  I  do  not 
know.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  what  might 
have  been.  I  conjure  up  a  vision  of  hand- 
some bachelor  apartments,  a  horse  and  road 
wagon,  good  dinners  at  the  club — all  of  which 
could  be  had  more  readily  than  even  a  mode- 
rate home  with  a  wife  ;  no  one  to  say,  *'  Come 
home  early,'*  freedom  to  admire  any  woman 
one  pleased,  and  the  general  independence  that 
is  the  ofttimes  unappreciated  joy  of  unmarried 
men 

But  stop  !  All  this  is  gone  forever  now,  and 
even  to  think  about  it  seems  more  or  less  crim- 
inal in  a  man  who  has  been  but  two  days  wed, 
and  who  is  reading  his  own  marriage  notice  in 
the  morning  paper. 

George  Thome  Hill,  Jr. 


THREE  LETTERS. 

There  are  three  of  them,  and  for  months  1 
have  been  wondering  which  I  should  take — 
wondering  and  trying  to  decide.  Now  their 
three  letters  have  come  together. 

The  first  is  a  man  rich  in  the  world's  goods, 
smiled  upon  by  society;  but  he  is  old,  and  nature 
has  not  been  kind  to  him.  He  is  pleasant,  enter- 
taining, witty,  yet  always  repulsive  to  me  ;  why, 
I  cannot  tell,  but  the  repulsion  is  there.  His 
letter  is  short  and  businesslike.    Can  I  choose 


him  ?  Would  it  be  right,  just  to  mjrself  or  to 
him  ?  Ob,  to  go  through  the  long,  strong  life 
before  me  with  this  man  whose  presence  I  can 
scarcely  endure !  He  can  give  me.  riches, 
everything  of  which  I  now  so  keenly  feel  the 
need.  Yet,  can  I  ?  Can  I  perjure  my  soul  and 
sell  myself  for  a  few  years  of  luxury  ?  Mine 
must  be  a  poor  heart  to  feel  the  temptation  for 
a  moment  I  I  put  the  letter  aside  with  some- 
thing like  indignation. 

The  next  ?  I  feel  my  heart  warm  as  I  take 
it  up.  The  writer  is  a  boy,  little  older  than 
myself,  but  such  a  dear,  pleasant  boy  I  I  do 
love  him  in  a  motherly,  pitying  sort  of  way  ; 
for  while  he  has  wealth  and  everything  that 
money  can  buy,  he  is  already  in  the  early 
stages  of  consumption,  and  has  but  a  few  years 
to  live.  His  letter  is  little  more  than  a  de- 
spairing note.  He  does  not  want  my  pity  but 
my  love.  Ah,  Prank,  I'm  sorry,  so  sorry, 
dear— but  how  can  I  give  you  that  when  it  was 
long  ago  given  to  some  one  else  ?  The  tears 
will  come  to  my  eyes  as  I  take  up  the  last  of 
my  letters  with  a  glad  heart  throb. 

Harry — oh,  my  life !  Alas !  It  is  only  a  short 
friendly  note,  telling  me  of  his  engagement 
to  a  girl  away  there  in  the  West,  and  asking 
for  my  good  wishes.  I  have  always  been  his 
truest,  best  friend,  he  says ;  have  always 
helped  him  by  my  confidence.  Alice,  too,  ap- 
preciates my  kindness,  and  wants  me  to  be 
the  very  first  to  know  of  their  new  and  great 
happiness. 

Good  wishes  ?  Ah,  yes — my  best  It  is  hard — 
but  only  one  more  sorrow — one  more  regret ! 
Alas,  that  so  much  love  should  be  given  in 
vain  !  I  look  at  my  three  letters — each  one  of 
which  might  have  brought  joy  to  some  other 
woman  ;  then  I  put  them  carefully  aside  and 
"with  a  sigh  I  turn  away  to  take  up  my  lonely, 
plodding  life  again. 

Mabel  Margaret  Thompson, 


THE    HIGH    BACKED    CHAIR 
AND  THE  BLUE  WOOL  DOG. 

Such  a  foolish  tale ! 

Just  about  a  high  backed  revolving  chair  in 
a  bookkeeper's  office. 

The  bookkeeper  lived  in  an  exclusive  little 
den,  separated  from  the  main  office  by  a  ^2X- 
ing,  painted  silver,  with  a  window  in  it,  at 
which  the  men  used  to  stop  and  talk,  for  the 
bookkeeper  was  popular.  He  had  his  desk  and 
his  chair  in  there,  and  was  very  happy  and 
comfortable  indeed,  for  his  back  was  to  the 
window  in  the  grating,  and  if  he  did  not  want 
to  talk,  he  pretended  to  himself  that  he  had 
some  fearful,  knotty  account  to  wrestle  with, 
and  kept  very  quiet,  and  the  back  of  his  chair 
was  so  high  that  no  one  would  imagine  he  was 
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there,  for  he  could  not  be  seen  at  all  from  the 
outside. 

The  bookkeeper  always  went  away  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  so  the  chair  and  the  den  were 
vacant,  and  then  She  used  to  come  out  of  her 
office,  leaving  the  noisy  typewriter  to  have  a 
rest,  and  slip  into  the  big  chair  to  do  some  re- 
viewing She  always  had  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. 

And  it  was  just  because  She  sat  there  one 
particular  Thursday  afternoon  last  month  that 
this  exceedingly  veracious  narrative  comes  to 
be  written. 

It  was  raining,  and  She  was  feeKng  lazy,  so 
She  hurried  through  her  reviews,  and  sat  there, 
doing  nothing  but  just  gazing  at  the  blue  wool 
dog  with  dark  red  eyes  on  which  the  book- 
keeper wiped  his  pen,  and  which  he  regarded 
as  being  quite  the  happiest  artistic  product  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

So  She  was  sitting  there,  her  thoughts  con- 
verging towards  a  very  interesting  objective 
point,  when  the  outside  door  opened  and  closed 
with  a  bang,  and  He  came  in.  She  could  always 
tell  when  He  came  in  ;  He  jumped  the  last  two 
steps  and  gave  the  door  a  swing  which  made  it 
close  after  him  with  a  hair  raising  bang— but 
He  didn't  care. 

There  was  that  fearful  bang  now.  All  at 
once.  She  thought  of  something  which  made 
her  give  the  blue  wool  dog  such  a  squeeze  that 
some  cotton  wool  blood  dripped  appealingly 
from  his  left  paw  ;  then  She  put  one  of  the 
bookkeeper's  cough  drops  in  her  mouth,  tucked 
in  her  sleeves,  touched  her  knot  of  hair  to  make 
sure  that  it  did  not  show  over  the  top  of  the 
chair,  and  then  She  sat  extremely  still,  and 
waited. 

Very  soon.  He  came  along  to  the  window  in 
the  gyrating,  and  vouchsafed,  "  Are  you  there, 
Scott  ?  "  for  you  remember  that,  when  the  chair 
was  turned  around  to  the  desk,  no  one  could 
see  who  was  in  it. 

"  Yes,  I'm  here,"  came  a  hoarse  and  muffled 
voice  from  within. 

"Well,  turn  around,  won't  you?  1  want  to 
talk  to  you." 

•*  I  don't  want  to  turn  around,"  said  the 
Voice  crossly;  "I've  got  a  cold,  and  a  sore 
throat,  and  the  light  hurts  my  eyes,  and  I  have 
a  cough  drop  in  my  mouth;  if  you  want  to  talk, 
go  ahead,  {md  I'll  listen." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  the  owner  of 
the  Voice  squeezed  the  blue  wool  dog  until  he 
really  should  have  howled,  but  he  was  a  long 
suffering  dog,  and  then  He  said  listlessly, 

"  Rotten  weather !" 

"Y— yes." 

"  Many  of  the  men  in  today?" 

"Quite  a  few." 

"  Well  "—a  brief  sigh—"  I  guess  I'll  have  to 
finish  that  confounded  report. "  The  sound  of 
retreating  footsteps,  a  short  and  undecided 
shuffle,  and  then — 

"  Scott !" 

"Well?" 

"  Did— did  she  wear  those  violets  I  left  for 
her  this  morning?" 


"Yes," 

"  She  didnt  say  anything  about  them,  did 
she?" 

"  No,'*  snapped  the  Voice;  "  what'd  you  ex- 
pect her  to  say  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing" — dejectedly;  a  pause.  "  Is  she 
in  her  office?" 

The  chair  creaked  a  little,  and  then  the 
Voice  said  "  No,"  as  the  prelude  to  a  hacking 
cough. 

"  Oh,  does  she  go  home  early  now  on  Thttss- 
day  ?    She  told  me " 

No  reply  but  the  rattling  of  the  cough  drop 
box. 

"  Scott ! " 

"Well?" 

"You  said  she  didn't  say  anything  about 
the  violets  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Didn't  say  she  liked  them,  or — or— any- 
thing?" 

"No." 

Another  pause. 

"  I  say,  Scott  "—a  short  but  agonized  scuffle 
—"do  you — I  mean — yes,  do  you — hang  it  all, 
do  you  think  she  cares  for  me  at  all  ?" 

The  chair  creaked  again,  as  though  the 
occupant  thereof  had  started  violently,  and 
then  the  Voice  muttered  unsteadily,  "How 
should  I  know  ?" 

"  Well,"  He  said  humbly,  "  she  talks  to  you 
more  than  to  any  one  else,  and  I  thought  may- 

"  And  you  thought  maybe  she  discussed  her 
feelings  with  the  office  staff  !"  interrupted  the 
Voice,  full  of  hoarse,  indignant  scorn. 

"  Oh,  no  !  Not  that !"  He  exclaimed,  noting, 
in  the  midst  of  his  perplexity,  what  a  peculiar 
ring  there  was  to  Scott's  voice,  even  with  a 
cold.     "  You  know  I  don't  mean  that — Scott !" 

"  Well  ?" 

"  Will  you  turn  around  so  that  I  can  talk  to 
you?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  if  you  won't,  you  won't.  But  I'll 
talk  all  the  same — I  can't  stand  it  any  longer. 
I  tell  you,  it's  awful ;  you've  been  through  the 
mill,  Scott — you  ought  to  know  what  it  is  to 
think  of  a  girl  all  day,  and  dream  of  her  all 
night " — here  the  chair  creaked  outrageously — 
"to  put  away  every  dollar  with  the  hope  that 
she'll  share  it  with  you  some  day,  and  then  go 
blow  in  almost  all  you  have  when  it  strikes 
you  what  a  jay  you  are  to  think  of  it  at  all. 
Perhaps  you  know  what  it  is  to  eat  your  dinner 
in  the  confounded  restaurant,  thinking  all  the 
time  that  if  you  only  had  the  cour^^c  to  speak, 
she  might  be  smiling  at  you  across  a  table  of 
your  own,  with  a  soft  light,  and  flowers,  and 
all  that,  you  know  " — if  he  had  not  known  Scott 
abhorred  perfumes,  he  could  have  sworn  to  a 
whiff  of  wood  violet,  as  a  handkerchief  was 
raised  to  stifle  the  very  troublesome  cough  at 
this  juncture — "  and  to  loaf  around  your  room 
or  some  silly  show  at  night,  tr3ring  not  to  re- 
member that,  if  you  were  only  the  kind  of  a 
fellow  she  could  like  a  little,  you  could  be  sit- 
ting by  a  cozy  hearth,  with  the  firelight  shining 
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on  her  hair— I  can  just  imagine  how  it  would 
shine  on  her  hair,  Scott  I"  Here  the  handker- 
chief was  raised  again,  and  remained  raised, 
bnt  the  congh  was  not  apparent,  so  He  con- 
tinned,  "  I  don't  know  why  I*m  letting  out  on 
you  like  this,  Scott,  but  I've  got  to  talk  to  some 
one,  and  you're  the  only  one  I  know  who  won't 
laugh  at  me  for  being  a  crazy  fool ;  it's  driving 
me  wild,  and  half  the  time  I  think  that  perhaps 
she  cares  for  Myers  !    Scott !" 

"WeU?" 

"  Do  you  think  that  she  could  care  for  me  a 
littie?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Voice  tremulously,  but  judi- 
ciously;"! do!" 

"  Jove !  You  do !  Say  !  Don't  fool  with  me, 
Scott ;  what  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

The  December  dusk  had  fallen  long  since, 
and  the  great  office  was  very  still,  save  for  the 
splashing  of  the  rain  against  the  windows,  and 
quite  deserted  except  for  the  office  boy  away 
down  at  the  other  end. 

"  Scott,  for  Heaven's  sake  tell  me  what  makes 
you  think  so  ?"  He  asked,  even  more  eagerly 
than  before. 

And  then  the  office  chair  swung  slowly 
around,  disclosing  the  bookkeeper's  blue  wool 
dog,  with  white  cotton  wounds  all  over  his 
portly  person,  held  in  front  of  a  very  crimson 
and  tear  stained  face. 

"  Well — because — '*  faltered  the  Voice,  very 
low  and  sweet  now. 

And  then  He  understood,  and,  after  a  deliri- 
ous half  second  to  himself,  He  leaned — well. 
He  leaned  a  shocking  distance  through  the 
grating,  but  the  office  boy  was  cross  eyed,  and 
you  couldn't  tell  which  way  he  might  be  look- 
ing at  any  given  moment 

The  bookkeeper's  new  dog  is  lavender,  with 
a  cri'cen  embroidered  tail. 

SchuyUr  King. 


THE  COMING  OF  LOVE. 

Side  by  side  up  the  moimtain  called  I^ife 
walked  Youth  and  Old  Age.  Agile  limbs,  rest- 
less power,  and  bright  eyes,  through  which 
shone  Ambition,  marked  Youth.  Old  Age  had 
bended  shoulders,  snow  white  hair,  and  love 
laden  eyes,  beneath  which  lay  the  gentle  spirit 
of  Content 

"Nay,"  cried  Youth,  pushing  eagerly  for- 
ward, careless  of  torn  garments  or  bleeding 
flesh,  •*  I  have  no  need  of  Love." 

"Not  now,  perhaps,"  returned  Old  Age 
softly,  "but  when  the  way  grows  drear,  and 
the  cold  blasts  sweep  down  the  mountain  side, 
then  pray  that  Love  will  come." 

"  Nay,"  Youth  repeated,  brushing  aside  the 
closely  growing  branches,  "I  need  not  Love. 
See,  I  am  strong.  I  am  sufficient  unto  myself. 
I  wish  no  aid." 

On  that  mountain  called  Life  leaves  speak 
with  each  other,  and  as  Youth  and  Old  Age 
journeyed  beneath,  they  said : 

"  Love  laughs  at  power ;  for  Love  is  power. 
Love  smiles  with  youth ;  for  Love  is  youth 
eternal." 


The  eyes  of  Old  Age  glistened  at  the  mur- 
mured message,  and  new  energy  came  into  the 
bowed  form.  But  eager  Youth  pressed  on  un- 
heeding.  At  each  step  the  road  grew  more  and 
more  steep,  and  the  thicket  of  underbrush 
through  which  they  must  needs  pass— for  the 
mountain  called  Life  has  strange  pathways — 
more  dense.  Old  Age  never  faltered  ;  but  witli 
head  erect  and  eyes  gazing  onward  he  followed 
Love's  behest,  for  Love  ever  glided  him  on. 
And  thus  the  milestones,  made  of  the  years, 
were  passed. 

Sometimes  Youth  stumbled;  the  sharp  stones 
cut  bis  feet ;  the  briars  tore  his  fair  flesh  ;  and 
the  cold  wind  chilled  his  blood.  But  Ambition, 
that  selfish,  fair  faced,  exacting,  soulless  one, 
looking  through  Youth's  eyes,  said  : 

"Never  fear;  the  pathway  will  soon  grow 
smooth  and  straight." 

So  Youth  pressed  on,  only  to  stumble  more 
often,  and  each  time  to  rise  with  less  strength 
than  before.  Maddened  by  the  delay,  he  has- 
tened blindly  on  where  the  stones  were  more 
sharp,  the  briars  more  dense,  and  the  wind  more 
piercing.  His  eyes,  through  which  Ambition 
gazed,  were  strained  and  hard,  and  saw  not  the 
easy  ascent  of  Old  Age,  with  whom  walked 
Love,  smoothing  the  pathway  up  the  mountain 
called  Life. 

Again  and  again  Youth  fell,  worn  and  weary. 
Again  and  again  Youth  rose,  torn  and  bleeding 
and  sick  at  heart  At  last,  his  eyes  moist  with 
discouraged,  half  shed  tears,  while  the  warm 
blood  oozed  from  hands  and  feet  upon  the  path- 
way, he  halted,  and  grazed  beyond.  There 
shone  the  goal  of  Youth's  desire,  to  which  Am- 
bition had  ever  spurred  him  on  ;  but  the  luster 
had  faded,  and  there  it  stood,  shorn  of  all  its 
glory.  Then,  while  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
half  way  mile  post  of  the  years  of  the  journey 
up  the  moimtain  called  Life,  there  was  bom  a 
mighty  longing,  grreater  than  all  words,  for  the 
I>ossession  of  that  which  so  blessed  Old  Age, 
but  which  Youth  had  never  found. 

Within  the  heart  of  Youth  the  longring  grew  so 
that  the  sharp  rocks  as  they  cut  the  bruised 
flesh  were  forgotten ;  the  thorns  that  tore  the 
upturned  ftice  were  unheeded,  and  the  chill- 
ing cold  of  the  mountain  wind  unfelt  And 
then,  pausing  a  moment  in  the  very  weariness 
of  his  long  and  toilsome  quest,  Youth  ques- 
tioned Old  Age  : 

"  What  is  that  which  I  so  desire,  yet  know 
not?" 

And  Old  Age  answered  but  one  word  : 

"Love." 

Ambition  at  the  sound  quivered  and  slunk 
affrighted  from  Youth's  eyes  ;  for  with  Youth 
there  is  no  place  for  Love  and  Ambition  ;  they 
two  do  not  ag^ree. 

And  Youth  answered,  "Nay,"  but  the  word 
was  softly  whispered,  for  Hope  had  but  then 
touched  the  heart  of  Youth. 

But  at  that  moment  Love  came.  Gone  was 
the  pain,  the  weariness,  the  longing,  for  Love 
had  come,  and  walked  with  Youtli. 

And  behind  the  soft  eyes  of  Youth  lay  Con- 
tent Laisdell  Mitchell. 
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PADEREWSKI'S  SUCCESS. 

It  has  been  said  that  Paderewski  refused  to 
come  to  America  last  season  because  there  had 
been  such  enthusiasm  over  his  work  in  the  two 
previous  seasons  that  he  feared  to  return  to  us 
until  he  could  surpass  himself.  This  difficult 
task  he  has  achieved.  There  is  no  instrument 
that  is  less  kindly  received  in  a  concert  than  a 
piano.  Audiences  that  thoroughly  understand 
a  singing  voice  will  weary  of  classical  music 
on  the  ivory  keys.  In  spite  of  this,  Paderewski 
has  surpassed  every  other  musician  who  ever 
came  here,  both  as  a  financial  and  as  an  artistic 
success. 

There  seems  to  be  something  in  the  nature 
of  the  Pole  which  can  mold  music.  Chopin 
was  a  Pole ;  Tausig  was  a  Pole.  Paderewski^ 
plays  more  and  more  Chopin,  and  there  appears 
to  be  an  affinity  between  the  composer  and  his 
interpreter. 

Paderewski's  father  was  a  Polish  patriot,  and 
in  1863  he  was  banished  to  Siberia.  After  many 
years  he  was  allowed  to  return,  and  his  broken 
spirit  is  another  of  the  burdens  the  young 
musician  has  had  to  carry. 

Like  most  of  his  countrjrmen,  Paderewski  is 
said  to  be  very  superstitious,  and  to  consider 
that  if  an  undertaking  is  talked  of  before  it  is 
completed,  it  is  doomed.  He  will  allow  no  one 
to  speak  of  his  new  opera  in  his  hearing. 
Those  of  his  friends  who  have  heard  it  declare 
that  it  will  be  so  great  that  his  fame  as  a  pianist 
will  be  overshadowed. 


THE  SEIDL  SOCIETY  NO  MORE. 

A  great  many  people  who  have  known  noth- 
ing about  the  Seidl  Society  in  Brooklyn  have 
looked  forward  to  summer  and  the  Seidl  con- 
certs at  Brighton  Beach.  This  year  they  will 
look  in  vain,  so  far  as  Seidl  is  concerned. 

The  society  is  six  years  old,  and  it  has  done 
more  to  make  good  music  popular  than  any 
other  organization  in  this  country.  It  is  called 
the  Symphony  Society  now,  and  for  the  present 
Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  is  its  leader,  Mr.  Seidl 
having  found  that  his  work  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan takes  all  his  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  Theodore  Thomas  comes  back  to  New 
York  he  will  make  up  his  mind  to  remain.  He 
is  a  musician  who  continually  keeps  ahead  of  the 
world,  who  grows  stronger  year  by  year.  He 
knew  and  appreciated  Wagner  when  to  admire 
him  was  to  brave  the  scorn  of  the  orthodox 
school.  He  returns  to  a  city  which  remembers 
only  that  he  was  its  favorite  conductor,  and 
which  is  ready  to  welcome  him  back. 


ROMANCE  AND   REALITY. 

There  are  a  great  many  superstitions  con- 
cerning musicians  and  their  ways.  People  are 
constantly  expecting  them  to  be  different  from 
other  people,and  some  imaginative  biographers 


have  given  food  for  romantic  ideas.  Pader- 
ewski has  so  often  been  described  as  pale  and 
sorrowful  of  aspect,  that  he  is  supposed  by 
those  who  have  never  seen  him  to  be  a  glorified 
Bunthome  with  a  halo  of  misty  golden  hair. 
If  he  could  be  seen  tensely  playing  billiards — 
he  is  one  of  the  best  amateurs  of  the  cue— the 
impression  of  melancholy  would  vanish  away. 
He  is  quick,  alert,  and  vivacious.  His  '*  long, 
delicate  hands  "  are  short  and  square,  full  of 
muscle,  as  they  are  required  to  be  to  get 
through  the  hard  work  he  gives  them.  He 
walks  four  hours  a  day,  and  practises  four  more. 
Theodore  Thomas  is  another  well  known  man 
who  is  the  essence  of  practicality.  He  drills 
his  orchestra  as  though  it  were  an  army,  and 
subordinates  everything  to  his  sense  of  propor- 
tion. When  he  gives  a  concert  it  is  entirely  a 
thing  of  science,  an  illustration  of  some  school 
of  music.  He  looks  like  a  prosperous  banker 
or  business  man,  and  he  goes  about  his  work  in 
the  same  way. 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  SOCIETY. 

The  New  York  Manuscript  Society,  compris- 
ing both  men  and  women,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  clubs  in  the  metropolis.  It  was 
organized  in  1889  by  four  young  men  who  came 
together  to  play  their  compositions  to  one  an- 
other and  ask  for  mutual  criticisms.  It  has 
grown  and  prospered,  and  this  year  has  opened 
handsome  club  rooms  in  the  center  of  the  dty. 
It  holds  six  private  meetings  and  four  public 
concerts  a  year. 

The  society  not  only  gathers  the  manuscripts 
of  its  own  members,  but  is  rapidly  collecting 
a  library  made  up  of  the  originals  ot  the 
work  of  the  most  famous  musicians.  It  is  the 
one  club  of  the  kind  in  which  women  stand  on 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  men,  and  they 
take  full  advantage  of  it  There  is  scarcely  a 
meeting  without  something  on  the  program 
from  a  woman  member. 

An  orchestra  led  by  some  such  man  as 
Anton  Seidl  or  Walter  Damrosch  plays  the 
music,  or  it  is  sung  by  well  known  voices. 
There  is  a  dining  room  in  the  club  house, 
and  it  said  to  be  no  unusual  thing  to  see  some 
artist  hurriedly  rise  from  the  table,  in  the 
midst  of  a  heated  discussion,  and  illustrate 
his  point  on  the  piano  which  always  stands 
at  the  end  of  the  room.  Mr.  Gerrit  Smith  is 
president  The  membership,  which  numbers 
a  thousand,  is  entirely  filled. 

BOITO'S   "MEFISTOFELE." 

The  tour  of  Mr.  Abbey's  oi)era  company  will 
carry  at  least  one  novelty  into  the  Western 
cities  in  Arrigo  Boito's  "  Mefistofele,"  of  the 
revival  of  which  we  spoke  in  the  January  num- 
ber. Not  since  the  days  of  Campanini  had  the 
opera  been  heard  in  New  York  until  this  season, 
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when  Calv6,  Cremonini,  and  Edouard  de 
Reszke  sang  it  to  a  thoroughly  appreciative 
hoiMe. 

Campanini  was  an  old  friend  of  Boito's,  and 
thoroughly  understood  his  ideas,  his  concep- 
tion of  the  opera.  It  was  he  who  first  made  it 
known  in  Italy  and  England.  But  for  all  that, 
the  opera  has  been  more  appreciated  in  the 
year  '96  than  it  was  in  'Si.  It  is  essentially  "  of 
the  future*' — intellectual,  philosophical.  We 
seem  to  be  a  trifle  nearer  '*  the  future  "  than  we 
were  fifteen  years  ago.  The  story  of  Faust 
had  already  been  told  by  Gounod,  and  when 
Boito  took  up  the  tale  he  had  only  Mephis- 
topheles  left.  He  made  a  succession  of  pictures 
which  are  not  very  clear,  or  would  not  be  clear 
if  the  story  were  less  understood. 

We  have  grown  accustomed  to  successes 
from  Calv6.  She  is  a  great  artist,  not  only  as  a 
singer,  but  as  an  actress.  She  delicately  indi- 
cates the  finest  phases  of  the  heroine's  charac- 
ter. She  is  repressed,  sensitive  in  her  emo- 
tion. Edouard  de  Reszke  was,  as  usual,  mag- 
nificent in  the  title  r61e. 


A  JAVANESE  PIANIST. 

We  have  an  Australian  prima  donna  at  the 
opera,  and  a  Javanese  pianist  delighting  us  at 
recitals.  Mile.  Marie  Geselchap,  who  has 
played  here  with  the  Boston  Symphony  and 
with  Seidl's  orchestra,  after  a  remarkable  Lon- 
don d^but,  was  bom  in  Java.  Her  father,  a 
Hollander  of  great  wealth  and  studious  tastes, 
spent  several  years  in  the  east  studying  oriental 
languages.  When  Marie  was  ten  he  returned 
to  Europe,  where  his  daughters  were  educated. 
Reverses  came,  investments  in  Java  failed, 
and  the  young  girls,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  luxury,  were  thrown  on  the  world.  Their 
mother  fully  realized  her  daughter's  musical 
talent,  but  would  not  consent  to  her  taking  up 
a  public  career.  She  preferred  to  have  her 
study  for  the  government  examinations.  Xaver 
Scharwenka  heard  her  play,  and  gave  her  in- 
struction, but  with  no  hope  that  the  brilliant 
pupil  would  ever  be  allowed  to  make  a  public 
appearance.  But  one  day  an  offer  came  to  go 
to  Copenhagen  to  play,  and  Marie  went 
secretly.  It  was  a  secret  which  her  success 
made  it  impossible  to  keep.  She  played  in 
Berlin,  and  then  her  relations  set  about  hiding 
her  light  under  the  bushel  again.  She  literally 
ran  away,  and  sought  refuge  with  friends  in 
America.  Her  success  here  has  been  all  that 
she  could  desire. 

MATERNA  HERB  AGAIN. 

Matema,  who  was  Wagner's  ideal  heroine  as 
Isolde,  Elizabeth,  and  Ortrud,  is  again  in 
America,  making  a  concert  tour. 

In  some  respects,  no  other  prima  donna  has 
had  Matema's  advantages.  She  sat  under  the 
great  master  in  his  creative  period  ;  he  taught 
her  not  only  how  to  sing  his  music,  but  why 
it  was  to  be  sung  in  a  certain  fashion  ;  he 
took  her  into  the  secrets  of  his  mind,  and  added 
much  to  the  certainty,  the  force,  the  dramatic 
quality,  that  make  her  the  great  singer  she  is. 


Naturally,  most  of  her  music  is  Wagnerian. 
She  will  sing  in  the  Western  cities,  as  far  as 
San  Francisco,  and  will  be  in  New  York  again 
late  in  the  spring  for  only  one  performance. 
When  she  was  here  in  opera,  she  created  the 
Wagnerian  heroines  for  us,  and  she  will  find 
many  of  her  old  friends  to  welcome  her. 

THE  FAD  IN  MUSIC. 

The  works  of  the  Russian  Tschaikowsky, 
who  died  in  St  Petersbuig  in  November,  1893, 
are  the  musical  fad  of  the  moment  His  songs 
are  heard  from  all  the  fashionable  music 
rooms,  and  his  wild  airs  are  rippling  from  every 
piano.  His  music  is  moody,  full  of  brilliancy, 
of  minor  chords,  of  startling  and  poetic  effects. 
His  vogue  in  Europe,  which  was  transplanted 
over  here,  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  de- 
votion and  loyalty  of  his  friend  Leopold  Auer. 
Auer  is  a  famous  violinist,  who  considers 
Tschaikowsky  the  finest  composer  of  this  gen- 
eration. In  his  concerts  he  plays  nothing  but 
the  music  of  his  friend. 


STILL  ANOTHER   VIOLINIST. 

Nowadays,  since  America  is  too  busy  to  go 
to  the  mountain  peaks  of  the  European  world 
of  art,  the  mountain  peaks  most  obligingly 
migrate  en  masse  to  America.  The  Old  World 
has  been  almost  left  bare  of  its  musical  and 
dramatic  lights  this  winter.  To  catalog^ue  the 
Metropolitan  opera  troupe,  the  Damrosch  Ger- 
man company,  and  to  add  Paderewski,  Henry 
Irving,  Ellen  Terry,  John  Hare,  Julia  Neilson, 
Olga  Nethersole,  Bernhardt,  Duse,  Yvette 
Guilbert,  Albert  Chevalier,  and  the  violinists, 
Thomson,  Rivarde,  Marsick,  Ondricek,  and 
finally  Sauret,  is  to  understand  what  a  vast 
part  these  United  States  really  play  in  other 
affairs  than  commercial. 

And  yet  isn't  there  something  of  the  com- 
mercial in  the  transaction  ?  Not  on  our  part, 
indeed  ;  we  are  actuated  by  the  purest  desire 
to  hear  and  see  the  best  masters  of  every  art ; 
but  on  the  part  of  these  very  foreigners  who 
have  made  Yankee  greed  for  money  a  proverb 
to  hide  their  own  sordid  traits.  They  talk 
mightily,  while  they  are  on  our  mercies,  of  our 
excellently  critical  and  intelligent  audiences — 
or  at  least  their  press  agents  do  ;  but  they  go 
back  to  their  own  homes  to  empty  their  shekel 
baskets.  When  safely  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
not  a  few  of  them  have  habitually  declared 
that  the  Americans  have  eyes  for  nothing  but 
the  almighty  dollar,  and  that  they  swallow  with- 
out question  every  European  art  opinion. 

Such  an  allegation  is  utterly  obsolete.  We 
have  abundantly  proved  that  if  we  know  how 
to  make  the  dollar,  we  also  know  how  to  spend 
it ;  and  numerous  financial  wrecks  of  hopeful 
foreign  troupes  are  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  mind  of  our  own. 

The  last  candidate  for  the  favor  of  the 
amiable  American  eagle  is  Emile  Sauret,  a 
Frenchman  from  London.  He  has  been  here 
before,  a  good  many  years  ago.  He  made 
his  first  tour  in  1872,  and  it  was  successful 

enough  to  draw  three  encores,  .the  .vo 
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1874,  '75,  and  '77.  The  last  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  troupe  contaimng:  Adelina 
Patti'8  unfortmiate  sister,  Carlotta,  the  tenor 
Mario,  and  Ronconi. 

Sanret's  first  school  was  the  conservatory  at 
Strasbm^,  which  he  entered  at  the  precocious 
age  of  six.  At  nine  he  was  a  concert  performer, 
winning  royal  compliments.  He  has  been  a 
pupil  of  two  of  the  first  violinists  of  the  cen- 
tury—Vieuxtemps  and  de  B^riot.  He  owns  a 
magnificent  Stradivarius,  and  since  he  last 
visited  America  he  has  played  with  success  in 
almost  all  the  important  cities  of  Europe.  For 
the  past  five  years  he  has  been  a  professor  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  he  is  so  courageous— or 
shall  we  say  so  foolhardy  ?--as  to  imperil  his 
popularity  with  American  femininity  by  wear- 
ing hair  of  no  more  than  the  ordinary  mascu- 
line length. 

TUB  NEW  JOSBP  UOPMANN. 

A  year  or  two  ago  people  who  are  continually 
carping  at  the  Gerry  Society  told  astonishing 
stories  of  the  ruin  of  the  talent  of  Josef  Hof- 
mann.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  boy 
musician  was  taken  from  the  stage  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  Mr.  Gerry,  who  believed  that 
the  child  would  be  ruined  in  health  and  talent 
if  he  were  allowed  to  keep  up  his  work.  As 
the  society's  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  out- 
side of  New  York,  he  paid  Josefs  father  a 
large  sum  to  retire  him  from  the  stage  until  he 
was  grown.  A  year  or  two  ago  the  story  was 
brought  over  that  this  had  been  the  boy's  ruin. 
He  was  described  as  having  lost  all  his  bril- 
liance, and  become  stupid,  sulky,  ambitionless, 
and  mediocre.  It  was  said  that  the  incentive 
to  art  was  removed  when  he  was  taken  from 
his  loved  public. 

These  stories  have  all  been  proven  false.  As 
a  young  man,  Hofmann  does  all  that  the  boy 
promised  to  do.  He  has  recently  had  a  tre- 
mendous success  in  Russia.  At  his  second 
performance  in  St.  Petersburg  over  four  thous- 
and roubles'  worth  of  tickets  was  sold  in  four 
hours. 


THB  BICBNTENARY  OP  PURCELL, 

In  England  they  are  glorifying  the  name  of 
Purcell  as  one  who  has  never  been  fully  appre- 
ciated until  our  own  day,  although  he  has  been 
dead  two  hundred  years.  Handel's  biograph- 
ers have  shown  how  great  was.his  debt  to  Pur- 
cell, the  tone  poet,  the  great  organist  of  his 
day,  and  the  founder  of  dramatic  music  in 
England. 

Purcell  was  a  I^ondoner,  and  was  bom  in 
1658,  of  a  musical  family.  He  was  twelve  years 
old,  and  a  chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  when 
he  composed  an  ode  for  Charles  II 's  birthday. 
He  was  still  a  boy  when  he  was  appointed 
'*  composer  in  ordinary  to  the  king,"  and  began 
to  write  the  music  for  Dryden's  and  Shadwell's 
operas,  and  for  the  tragedies  of  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1694, 
he  composed  his  famous  anthems,  "  Blessed  Is 
the  Man  That  Peareth  the  Lord,"  and  **  Thou 


Knowest,  Lord,  the  Secrets  of  Our  Heaits." 
This  was  Purcell 's  own  death  song,  for  he  died, 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Dryden,  who  was  then  poet 
laureate,  wrote  a  lament  for  his  friend : 

The  heavenly  choir,  who  heard  his  notes  from 

high. 
Let  down  the  scale  of  music  from  the  sky  ; 

They  handed  him  along. 
And  all  the  way  he  taught^  and  all  the  way  they 

sung. 
Ye  brethren  of  the  lyre  and  tuneful  voice. 
Lament  his  lot 

Purcell  antedated  Wagner  with  the  idea  of 
setting  dramas  to  music,  instead  of  writing 
librettos  for  a  series  of  catchy  melodies.  While 
his  operas  are  never  produced  now,  some  of 
the  songs  in  them  are  still  popular,  ringing 
with  the  fullness  of  perpetual  modernity.  The 
latter  day  revival  of  his  fame  has  been  broufrht 
about  by  the  Purcell  Club,  which  some  en- 
thusiastic admirers  founded  in  London,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  their  purpose  being  to 
publish  and  popularize  the  work  of  their  favor- 
ite composer. 

A  NBW  VIOLINIST. 

A  young  Russian  named  Alexander  Petsch- 
nikofF  is  arousing  all  musical  Berlin.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  German  capital  was  sated 
with  the  vioUn,  but  Petschnikoff,  who  is  a  mere 
boy,  is  said  to  do  for  that  instrument  what 
Paderewski  has  done  for  the  piano.  Crowds 
flock  to  hear  him,  he  is  invited  to  great  houses, 
is  applauded  by  the  most  cynical  critics,  and 
is  making  a  fortune.  He  was  bom  a  beggar, 
and  his  story  reads  like  some  hackneyed  ro- 
mance. In  his  child  hood  he  was  befriended  by 
a  wealthy  Russian  family,  and  educated  at  the 
Moscow  Conservatory.  All  of  his  work  was  done 
away  from  the  great  art  centers.  He  had  the 
isolarion  that  fosters  real  genius.  In  personal 
appearance  he  is  said  to  be  commonplace, 
stupid,  vulgar  looking,  without  any  character- 
istic to  make  him  interesting.  But  he  is  fash- 
ionable, and  must  have  personality  beside  an 
ability  to  play  the  violin.  Ferdinand  Laub's 
old  Cremona,  one  of  the  famous  instruments  of 
the  world,  has  been  presented  to  him  by  an 
admirer. 


THE  WIDOW  OP  CARL  TAUSIG. 

Musicians  appear  to  attract  romance.  Carl 
Tausig's  widow  still  lives,  and  tells  her  advent- 
ures, in  Berlin.  For  years  she  accompanied  her 
husband's  concert  tours,  but  finally  was 
divorced  from  him.  She  never  speaks  of  him 
as  her  husband,  but  always  as  the  great  musi- 
cian whose  fame  could  not  be  touched  by  small 
things.  She  ignored  the  frenzy  which  some- 
times amounted  almost  to  insanity  in  his  later 
years.  One  day,  when  he  was  walking  the 
floor,  composing,  the  family  cat  arose  and 
arched  its  back  before  him.  It  was  an  inter- 
ruption he  could  not  stand.  Something  must 
have  given  way  in  his  brain,  for  he  picked  the 
animal  up  and  threw  it  into  the  fire.  He  wept 
over  its  ashes  afterward,  and  lamented  his  cru- 
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elty,  bnt  his  wife  found  it  safer  to  live  out  of 
his  vicinity. 

Mme.  Tausig  was  the  daughter  of  a  Hunga- 
rian nobleman,  and  was  betrothed  to  a  count. 
Rubinstein  played  before  some  of  her  family, 
and  she  heard  him.  She  broke  her  engage- 
ment, and  resolved  to  devote  her  life  to  music. 
Today,  concert  pianists  who  wish  for  sugges- 
tions, consult  Mme.  Tausig.  Her  taste  is  con- 
sidered infallible. 


WAGNBR  IN    FRANCE   AND    ITALY. 

Signor  Mancinelli,  whose  loss  we  should 
have  felt  much  more  keenly  if  Anton  Seidl 
had  not  taken  his  baton  to  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  this  season,  has  been  spending 
the  winter  in  teaching  his  countrymen  that 
Wagrner  was  a  g^eat  artist.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  the  "  Walkiire,"  at  the  San  Carlo  was 
the  most  disgraceful  and  dismal  of  fiascos.  Men 
rose  and  hissed  the  music,  disturbing  the  entire 
performance.  But  since  then  the  Neapolitans 
have  learned  new  ideas.  On  the  .second  occa- 
sion, some  disturbers  began  their  former 
tumult.  The  pit  and  the  boxes  arose  and  ap- 
plauded with  all  their  might,  expressing 
their  entire  approval  and  appreciation  of 
the  opera,  and  asking  that  the  disturbers  be 
turned  out  At  the  end  of  every  act  Man- 
cinelli was  called  before  the  curtain.  The 
same  story  has  been  told  in  Paris,  where 
Wagner,  from  being  a  dead  fsdlure,  has  come 
to  be  the  success  of  the  Parisian  opera  season, 
dividing  laurels  with  but  one  composer— the 
Italian  Verdi. 

It  is  a  mistake  that  is  generally  made  to 
suppose  that  the  common  people  of  Italy  ap- 
preciate music  more  than  the  people  of  any 
other  country.  Italy  has  just  seventeen  opera 
houses,  while  Germany  has  more  than  seventy. 
In  the  latter  country,  the  best  music  may  be 
heard  in  every  garden  where  the  people 
gather  together.  They  have  nothing  which  cor- 
responds to  our  popular  music.  German 
opera  houses  keep  open  for  ten  months  in  the 
3rear,  while  in  Italy  there  is  an  opera  season 
shorter  than  that  in  the  United  States,  merely 
a  part  of  the  festival  of  carnival  time.  This 
year,  five  of  the  Italian  opera  houses  opened 
with  Wagnerian  music. 

Mascagni,  who  was  only  accepted  the  other 
day  as  the  leading  spirit  in  "  new  Italy"  from 
a  musical  point  of  view,  is  said  to  have  almost 
dropped  out  of  the  operatic  field.  He  has  be- 
come instructor  at  one  of  the  conservatories. 


A  MAKER  OP   PRIMA  DONNAS. 

Mme.  Marches!,  the  singrer  who  has  trained 
so  many  of  our  countr3rwomen  for  the  operatic 
stage,  sasrs  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  thing^s 
she  has  to  contend  with  is  the  American  girl's 
lack  of  general  cultnre.  The  pupil  who  has  a 
musical  talent  and  a  voice  realizes  her  grift,  and 
if  she  is  ambitious  to  make  the  most  of  it  de- 
votes all  her  time  to  the  study  of  music  and  to 
practice,  slurring  everything  else.  Conse- 
quently, when  she  goes  to  be  prepared  for  the 


stage,  to  learn  operas,  she  shows  an  appalling 
ignorance.  Often  she  goes  to  Paris  without 
knowing  one  word  of  French.  She  has  years 
of  work  before  her.  The  performance  of  an 
opera  depends  upon  many  things  beside  a 
knowledge  of  music  and  a  voice  to  sing  with. 
The  score  must  be  understood  and  interpreted 
intelligently,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
cultivated,  appreciative  woman. 

Mme.  Marchesi  has  long  been  the  best  known 
and  most  successful  teacher  of  singing  in  Paris. 
She  conducts  classes  for  about  six  hours  every 
day,  besides  griving  private  lessons.  Her  house 
is  in  the  Rue  Jouflfroy,  near  the  studios  of  some 
of  the  great  artists,  and  the  homes  of  some  of 
the  great  singera.  Frances  Saville  who  has 
made  such  a  brilliant  appearance  in  America 
this  winter,  lives  near  her  teacher. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  a  pupil  can  sing  suc- 
cessfully before  Marchesi,  she  can  sing  any- 
where unabashed.  The  teacher's  drawing 
room  is  fitted  up  with  a  platform  on  which  the 
singer  stands.  She  is  assisted  by  one  of  the 
accompanists  from  the  Grand  Op^ra.  The 
classes  are  divided  into  five,  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  the  voice,  two  stages  of  concert 
singing,  French  and  Italian  opera. 


"the  wizard  op  the  NILE.*' 

The  opera  by  Herbert  and  Smith,  which  has 
been  so  popular  in  New  York  during  the  pre- 
sent season,  is  going  abroad.  Pol  Plan9on 
heard  it,  and  was  so  much  delighted  with  it, 
and  believed  so  substantially  in  its  success, 
that  he  has  purchased  the  right  to  produce  it 
in  Paris.  He  is  hardly  likely  to  take  Mr. 
Daniels'  place  as  the  Wizard^  but  he  will  pro- 
duce it  under  his  personal  supervision.  The 
opera  is  also  to  be  translated  into  German. 


ALBANI   in  AMERICA. 

Mme.  Albani's  appearance  in  an  opera  box  at 
the  MetrojKjlitan  Opera  House  a  few  weeks  ago, 
was  the  signal  for  a  reunion  of  old  friends  who 
flocked  about  her,  glad  to  welcome  her  back. 
She  had  arrived  in  America  only  that  morning, 
but  already  the  management  of  the  opera  had 
g^ne  to  her  and  entreated  her  to  sing  her  famous 
old  part  of  Margherita  in  "  Mefistofele"  that 
night,  as  Calv6  had  sent  word  that  she  was  in- 
disposed. It  was  with  extreme  reluctance 
that  Mme.  Albani  refused,  on  account  of 
fatigue  and  lack  of  costumes.  She  looked 
longingly  at  the  stage,  upon  which  she  has 
never  sung. 

Her  present  concert  tour  is  a  very  short  one. 
She  must  be  back  in  London  early  in  April  to 
sing  Isolde  with  Jean  de  Reszke  as  Tristan. 
She  made  a  tour  of  Germany  not  long  ago, 
singfing  German  music  with  great  success. 
Most  of  her  time  will  be  spent  in  Canada,  but 
she  will  give  more  than  one  night,  she  hopes, 
to  her  old  home,  Albany,  the  city  where  her 
early  battles  were  fought,  and  from  whose 
name  she  took  hera.  Her  company  is  a  very 
g^ood  one,  containing  Mme.  Vanderveer-Green, 
Norman  Salmond,  and  Rucquoy,  the  flutist 
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*   CHIMMIE  FADDEN  '*  DOWNS  THE  BRITISHERS. 

In  alluding  to  "Northern  Lights, "  the  New 
York  Sun  declares  that  it  "is  worth  a  ship- 
load of  the  English  plays  of  the  same  class 
that  are  brought  over  here  every  season.  And 
its  merit  ought  to  go  further  and  prove  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  a  play  on  an  Ameri- 
can subject  and  with  American  chftracters  is 
more  interesting  to  American  audiences  than 
any  other.** 

Managers  are  having  object  lessons  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement  furnished  to  them 
plentifully  this  season.  It  may  be  their  own 
fault  that  there  are  not  still  more.  Charles 
Prohman  turned  down  the  new  play  Bronson 
Howard  had  prepared  for  the  Empire  stock 
company,  and  then  gave  us  "  Michael  and  Rls 
I/>st  Angel.**  If  his  judgment  was  wrong  in 
accepting  Mr.  Jones*  work — which  few  will 
dispute — is  it  not  as  likely  to  have  been  at  fault 
in  declining  the  American  drama  ?  The  same 
manager  sent  "  Secret  Service  **  back  to  Mr. 
Gillette— and  produced  "The  City  of  Pleasure.** 
It  may  be,  of  course,  that  neither  of  the  re- 
jected plays  was  a  loss  to  the  public;  but  the 
fact  remains  that  two  English  pieces  were 
tested  and  found  wanting,  while  two  American 
plays  did  not  have  an  equal  opportunity  of 
proving  their  quality. 

But  to  continue  with  the  object  lesson. 
Minnie  Palmer  comes  over  here  with  a  British 
farrago  of  out  of  date  absurdities,  "  The  School 
Girl,**  and  gets  as  cool  a  reception  as  "  Gentle- 
man Joe,*'  another"  sure  winner**  with  the 
English  brand.  Meantime  "  Chimmie  Fad- 
den  **  walks  straight  into  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple and  crowds  the  Garden  Theater  nightly. 
As  the  Bowery  boy,  Charles  H.  Hopper  has  put 
his  name  on  the  lips  of  many  people,  but  the 
great  hit  of  the  piece  was  made  by  Marie 
Bates,  in  the  r61e  of  the  Irish  lady  with  a  weak- 
ness for  beer — Mrs.  Murphy.  This  char- 
acter is  not  in  the  book,  but  it  created  three 
fourths  of  the  fun  in  the  play.  Mrs.  Murphy 
had  but  to  appear  on  the  scene  to  start  a  laugh 
that  rippled  all  around  the  house. 

Mrs.  Bates  has  not  hitherto  been  identified 
with  Irish  parts.  •  For  five  years  she  was  the 
Abigail  Prue—BuTgeaa*  rdle— in  the  road  com- 
pany presenting  "  The  County  Fair.**  She  has 
also  done  a  good  deal  in  the  black  face  line, 
having  played  Topsy  in  all  the  prominent 
countries  of  Europe. 

DOROTHY  MORTON'S  START. 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  find  an  actress 
looking  prettier  off  the  stage  than  on  it 
Dorothy  Morton  is  one  of  the  exceptions.  But 
she  is  a  very  sensible  little  woman,  whose 
looks  appear  to  occupy  an  infinitesimal  portion 
of  her  thoughts.  She  loves  her  art  for  itself, 
and  takes  honest  delight  in  giving  her  best 
efforts  to  attaining  a  high  standard  in  it. 


"  Lam  a  St  Louis  girl,"  she  said,  on  being 
asked  to  tell  the  story  of  her  brief  four  years' 
career.  "  My  father  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
my  taking  up  the  stage  when  I  went  on  with 
Henderson's  extravaganza  company  while 
visiting  friends  in  Chicago.  I  bowed  to  the 
family  wishes  and  gave  the  thing  up.  But  the 
burping  desire  still  smoldered  within  me,  and 
when  the  Whitney  Opera  Company  came  to 
Cleveland  while  I  was  staying  there,  it  sprang 
into  flame  again.  I  had  long  wanted  to  be 
with  Mr.  Whitney's  forces ;  here  is  the  oppor- 
tunity, I  said  to  myself.  I  went  to  his  office, 
and  sent  in  my  name.  The  answer  came  back 
that  he  did  not  know  Miss  Morton.  '  Tell  him,' 
I  said  to  the  boy,  *  that  I  am  determined  to  see 
him,' which  brought  the  permission  to  enter. 
Well,  he  said  he  had  nothing  for  me,  but  after 
he  had  heard  me  sing,  added  that  he  would 
bear  me  in  mind— that  discouraging  phrase 
which  has  sounded  the  death  knell  to  so  many 
hopes. 

"  I  concluded  that  this  door  was  closed  to 
me,  but  meantime  another  opened  unexpected- 
ly, through  a  quarrel  between  the  star  in  *  The 
Wicklow  Postman'  and  his  leading  woman. 
Somebody  told  him  that  there  was  a  girl  in  the 
hotel  with  footlight  aspirations  and  a  brief  ex- 
perience of  their  glare.  He  sent  for  me,  and  I 
went  off  with  the  company.  Then,  when  I  had 
almost  forgotten  the  incident  of  my  call  on 
him,  Mr.  Whitney  telegraphed  me  to  go  to  New 
Orleans  to  play  second  to  Adele  Ritchie  in 
*The  Algerian.' 

"That  was  my  real  start.  I  took  Miss 
Ritchie's  place  when  she  was  ill,  and  next  sea- 
son Mr.  Whitney  sent  me  out  to  star  in  *  The 
Fencing  Master.*  This  season  I  am  an 
Eg3T)tian  in  *  The  Wizard  of  the  Nile  * ;  next 
I  may  get  a  chance  to  wear  my  own  hair  in 
a  Chinese  opera. " 


THE  TERRISSES,    FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER.  - 

Which  .shall  it  be  ?  Heads — medicine  ;  tails 
— the  stage.  Up  went  the  coin,  and  down  it 
came  again — on  its  face,  thus  giving  William 
Terriss  to  the  dramatic  profession.  It  was 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he 
should  decide  on  a  career  in  this  haphazard 
fashion.  As  a  boy  he  broke  the  rules  of 
schools  of  all  kinds,  including  the  famous  Blue 
Coat  institution,  and  at  fourteen  oould  boast 
of  the  distinction  of  having  run  through  his 
patrimony.  He  then  entered  the  navy  as  a 
midshipman,  was  wrecked  on  the  voyage  to 
India  and  left  to  go  down  with  the  ship.  But 
this  ybung  Terriss — or  Lewin,  as  he  was  then 
called— had  no  intention  of  doing.  He  jumped 
into  the  sea  and  swam  ashore,  a  distance  of 
two  miles. 

This  experience  foiled  to  frighten  him  off 
the  ocean,  although  he  found  that  for  his  next 
venture  he  preferred  the  merchant    marine. 


Dorothy  Morton. 
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But  his  mind  changed  ag-ain  before  the  shores 
of  Albion  were  out  of  sight,  for  while  the  ship 
lay  at  anchor  in  Plymouth  harbor,  he  slid  down 
the  anchor  chains  at  dead  of  night,  took  to 
water  again,  and  once  more  turned  up  at  home. 
After  testing,  in  quick  succession,  clerking 
in  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  profession  of 
mechanical  engineer,  and  finding  neither  to  his 


William  TerriM. 
Fnm  a  pkatoffraph  bp  WindMB  ^  Oton^  London. 

taste,  this  prince  of  rolling  stones  had  recourse 
to  the  coin  tossing  expedient  already  recorded. 
But  three  dollars  a  week  on  the  provincial  stage 
did  not  long  content  the  aspiring  Thespian, 
who,  indeed,  was  never  known  to  be  contented 
for  long  with  anything.  He  must  have  a  Lon- 
don opening,  and  kept  up  a  persistent  calling 
at  the  Bancrofts'  home  till  he  got  it  by  sheer 
will  power. 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  profes- 
sion come  by  in  such  an  unceremonious  manner 
would  long  engage  his  serious  attention,  and 
sure  enough,  in  a  couple  of  years  he  quitted 
Ivondon  playhouses  for  a  sheep  run  in  the 
Falkland  Islands,  where  his  daughter  Ellaline 
was  bom.  Six  months  were  sufficient  to  weary 
him  of  wool  gathering,  and  he  broke  all  his 


former  records  by  resuming  an  occupation  he 
had  already  abandoned,  and  we  find  him  at  the 
Drury  I,ane,  now  playing  more  important 
parts.  And  yet  nobody  was  surprised  when 
once  more  he  broke  away  and  came  over  to 
America  to  try  horse  breeding  with  his  cousin, 
one  of  the  Tattersalls,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
The  venture  failed,  and  with  another  swift 
turn  of  fortune's  wheel,  Ter- 
riss  was  back  on  the  boards 
again.  Irving  now  took  note 
of  him  and  brought  him  to 
the  United  States  on  his  first 
tour  as  leading  support  La- 
ter he  played  Romeo  for  two 
hundred  nights  at  the  Lon- 
don Lyceum  to  the  Juliet  of 
Mary  Anderson. 

There  is  a  strange  coinci- 
dence connected  with  his 
long  association— seven  3rears 
—with  the  Irving  company, 
as  it  was  his  intense  admira> 
tion  for  Ellen  Terry  that  led 
him  to  adopt  a  variation  of 
her  name  for  hxsnom  deih/- 
Atre.  William  Terriss  has 
ranked  for  several  years  now 
among  the  leading  stage 
lights  in  the  English  capital, 
where  during  the  past  win- 
ter he  has  won  fresh  laurels 
in  a  melodrama,  "  One  of  the 
Best,"  at  the  Adelphi. 

His  daughter  Ellaline  at 
once  established  herself  as  a 
favorite  in  America  when  she 
came  over  to  play  in  "Cin- 
derella "  two  years  ago. 
Dainty  as  a  waxen  shepher- 
dess, she  bewitches  her  au- 
dience into  an  admiration 
that  soothes  rather  than  elec- 
trifies. 

Personally  she  is  very  quiet 
— K)ne  might  almost  say  timid 
— of   disposition.     Speak- 
ing of  the    introductd    air, 
"Umpty-ay,"  she  sang  here 
this  winter  in  "His  Excel- 
lency," she  said,  "I  should 
have  sunk  through  the  stage 
with    mortification    had    I    known    that    first 
night  in  New  York  that  the   music  was  the 
same  as  your    'Whistling    Coon.'      My   hus- 
band, Seymour  Hicks,  wrote  the  words,  and  a 
German  we  came  across  in  London  fitted  the 
melody  to  them.     We  supposed,  of  course,  it 
was  original.     After  we  found  it  made  a  hit, 
Mr.   Frohman  said  I  might  as  well  keep  on 
singing  it.     Your  audiences  here,  I  think,  are 
very  considerate.     While  they  are  not  as  en- 
thusiastic   about  applauding  the  good  things 
as  ours  are,  they  don't  hiss  down  acts  that  dis- 
please them." 

Miss  Terriss  has  returned  to  London,  where 
she  and  her  husband — who  is   a  clever  actor 
and  author — have  taken  the  mans^^ment  of 
the  Vaudeville  Theater.     Here  they  propose 
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to  bring  out  ligrht  comedies,    such  as  "  The 
Pantomime  Rehearsal." 


"doubts"   and  "lost  angels"  at  a 
discount. 

There  is  hope  ahead,  and  it  did  not  take  the 
Venezuelan  war  cloud  to  bring  it  into  evidence, 
either.  Thick  and  fast  as  the  leaves  of  autumn 
have  British  plays,  during  the  present  season, 
fallen  lifeless  on  the  American  stage.  A  self 
respecting  public  has  refused  to  indorse  the 
prurient  imaginings  of  morbid  English  play- 
wrights whose  work  has  not  even  the  romantic 
spirit  and  liveliness  of  the  French  realists  to 
commend  it.  Filth  for  filth's  sake  appears  to 
be  the  standard  Pinero  and  Jones  have  now  set 
for  themselves,  if  we  are  to  judge  them  by 
their  latest  work.  To  be  sure,  "  The  Benefit  of 
the  Doubt  "  does  not  go  to  the  extreme  length 
reached  in  "  Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel,"  but 


the  very  title  carries  with  it  the  suggestive  pos- 
sibility on  which  the  piece  was  built. 

It  is  an  affront  to  public  taste  to  offer  such 
wretched  stuff  to  an  audience.  Tliat  vile 
innuendos  are  sugar  coated  with  deftly  turned 
aphorisms  and  a  flaunting  display  of  Bibles  only 
makes  a  bad  matter  worse.  Poi.son  is  no  safer 
to  drink  because  it  comes  in  bottles  labeled 
**  Benedictine." 

The  eagerness  with  which  our  people  are 
ready  to  support  native  wares  in  the  theatrical 
market  is  evidenced  by  the  success  of  "North- 
ern Lights."  This  is  a  melodrama  of  life  in  the 
Northwest,  with  an  Indian  uprising  for  a  back- 
ground. It  is  crude  in  construction,  without 
sparkle,  the  lines  allotted  to  the  characters 
are  conventional  and  commonplace,  but  there 
is  action  and  intrigue,  and  the  piece  is  a  great 
go.  Its  leading  character,  Jo/ift  Szii/tirind, 
supposed   to  be  a  full  blooded  Si oux^  Indian 
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who  lias  j^^raduated  at  Yale,  is  ably  portrayed  by  Willi<«n 
Courtlcigfh.  Mr.  Courtleigh  is  a  native  of  Guelph,  On- 
tario, bvii  was  brought  up  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  entered 
a  law  ofTice,  which  he  decided  to  abandon  for  the  stage 
fifitr  srt}ring  a  success  in  amateur  theatricals.  He  was 
Sam  Warren  in  the  orif^inal  production  of  "Shore 
AtreiS/'  by  the  McVickar  stock  company  in  Chicago  in 
Ww  fldimner  of  1892. 

Liki."  almost  everybody  else  on  the  American  boards, 
Mr.  Lt.airtleigh  was  for  a  while  at  Daly's.  Here  he 
did  Kobhi  Hood  in  "The  Foresters"  and  the  Lord  in 
the  ^'  Shrew."  He  resigned  because  he  had  been  told  be 
Mfafi  Uj  have  Drew's  place — and  didn't  get  it  when  the 
time  r:i.nie. 

"  Xrjrlhern  Lights,"  after  a  very  profitable  run  at  the 
American  Theater,  has  been  followed  by  "Burmah," 
which  was  a  Boston  hit,  and  in  which  we  find  another 
grraduate  from  the  amateur  stage,  Grace  Lamken.  Miss 
I^nikt.Ti  is  a  Dorchester  g^rl,  and  set  about  preparing 
lerfvtU  fi»r  her  career  in  a  businesslike  fashion  bj'  taking 
a  CT*urs<"  at  a  college  of  oratory.  As  our  portrait  shows, 
she  i*  good  to  look  upon — an  attribute  which,  whether 
rig^hlly  t>r  wrongly,  goes  a  long  way  in  procuring  an  open- 
ing for  ambitious  maidens  with  the  footlight  bee  in  their 
bonnets, 

JIjs^  Katrine  Heath  is  another  aspiring  American 
gkl  with  an  endowment  of  good  looks.  She  was  quite 
conleiit  lo  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  as  an  understudy 
in  Frohnian's  Empire  stock  company.  She  is  a  native  of 
lirooklyn,  and  was  seen  last  season  in  "The  Masque- 
raden!,"  a  play  which  afforded  a  rare  opportunity  for 
netiphytes  to  accustom  themselves  to  the  gaze  of  tlie 
public.     Her  portrait  appears  on  page  742. 


William  Courtleigh. 

From  a  fhototfrayh  l>y  Chifkeritnj,  Bcjrf"* 


THE  NEW       RASSENDYLL.  ' 

Before  this  issue  of  Munsey's  is  in  the  hands  of  the 

reader,  the  verdict  will  have  been  passed  upon  the  new 

production  of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  at  the  Lyceum. 

Natuudly,  the  greatest  interest  will  center  on  James  K. 

Hackett,  not  only  because  he  essays  the  r61e  in  which 

Sothent  has  been  so  successful,  but  because  it  has  fallen 

to  his  lot  in  such  an  unexpected  maimer.     He  has  been 

vdW\  the  Lyceum  forces  only  since  the  latter  part  of 

November,   and  is  one  of  the  youngest  members. 

But  his  hit  in   "The   Home   Secretary"  w^as    so 

decided  that  Mr.  Frohman  felt  justified  in  casting 

him  thus  prominently  in  "  Zenda." 

Young    Hackett,    moreover,    is    accustomed    to 
these  rapid  flights.     His  first  venture  on  the  pro- 
fi-srtional  stage,  made  with  A.  M.   Palmer's  com- 
pany just  four  years  ago,  carried  one  of  them  along 
with  it.     He  was  awarded  a  six  line  part  in  "  The 
Broken  Seal,"  but  the  very  next  week  played  J.  H. 
Sloddart's  r61e,  when  that  veteran  actor  was  called 
away  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife.      These 
several  rounds  on  the  ladder  to  fame  were  covered 
so  successfully  in  that  single  bound,  that  the  next 
s^eason   Hackett  became  leading    man    for  I^tta. 
Later  he  was  with   Daly,  and  tlie  year  before  his 
De  Xeipper^  became  a  marked  feature  of  "  Madame 
Sans  G^ne,"  he  starred  on  the  road.     He 
,       is  only  twenty  six,  but  in  his  brief  experi- 
ence has  played  over  one  hundred  different 
parts. 

Although  their  methods  and  personalities 
differ  so  widely,  there  is  one  point  of 
similarity  between  Hackett  and  Sothem  : 
both  are  the  sons  of  talented  sires.    James 
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Grace  Mae  Lamken. 

/'rom  a  pi<4fnjrapk  6y  CMekerin--,  Bott-m, 


Henry  Hackett's  Falstaff  is  still  a  cherished 
memorj'  of  the  American  staple.  James  K.  is 
the  only  child,  and  after  graduating  from  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  he  started 
out  to  study  law.  An  injurj^  he  received  while 
playing  football  put  him  back  in  his  lectures, 
and  while  laid  up  his  thoughts  took  such  a 
definite  turn  stagewards  that  his  after  career 
was  decided  then  and  there.  The  field  was 
not  an  untried  one,  as  he  had  already  appeared 
with  marked  success  in  college  productions. 

Nature  has  splendidly  equipped  him  for  his 
profession.  Lacking  only  half  an  inch  of  six 
feet  in  height,  he  has  in  addition  the  strongly 
outlined  features  that  denote  power  and  pur- 


poseful ability.     That  these  tell  no  idle  tale, 
his  rapid  rise  abundantly  testifies. 

WANTED— PLAYS  ;   APPLY   KVERYWHERE. 

The  famine  in  good  plays  grows  serious. 
And  it  is  wide  spread.  London  has  but  few- 
successes,  as  we,  alas,  know  only  too  well. 
In  Paris  they  are  falling  back  on  revivals,  one 
theater  going  as  far  into  the  past  as  twenty 
years  ago. 

What  is  the  caiLse  of  this  dcaith  of  good 
dramatic  stuff?  Have  all  the  fine  situations 
been  used  ?  Has  the  denouement  loaded 
kaleidoscope  made  its  last  turn  ?  Is  the  mine 
worked  out  ?    Not  by  any  means,  if  tUe>M|:C 
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James  K.  Hackett 
Fnm  a  pMognpk  Ay  iSoronfr,  New  York. 


gets  that  now  and  then  appear  be  taken  in  testi- 
mony. The  reason  must  be  sought  elsewhere — 
in  the  offices  of  the  managers.  Here,  as  a  general 
rule,  there  is  absolutely  no  encouragement 
held  out  to  plajrwrights.  Every  author  with 
a  manuscript  in  his  pocket  is  set  down  as  a  dolt 
until  he  proves  himself  a  genius  ;  and  how  he 
is  to  do  this  when  the  opportunity  of  doing 


it  is  denied  him,  the  manager  neither  knows 
nor  cares. 

One  of  the  foremost  of  these  theatrical  mag- 
nates made  a  pretense  of  emplo3ring  a  play 
finder,  but  on  one  occasion  when  this  gentle- 
man came  to  him  with  seven  pieces,  whose 
authors  affirmed  that  the  manager  had  pro- 
mised to  read  them  in-^Slel|^A^»ptl4-leply  was. 
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Maud  Adams. 
From  itr  latut  pAiMograpk. 


"Read  them  yourself,  and  whether  they  are 
good  or  bad,  send  them  back.  I  won't  pro- 
duce them." 

At  this  very  period  he  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy,  and  was  only  saved  therefrom  by 
a  hit  scored  for  him  by  a  play  which  he 
accepted  under  protest.  Later  on,  he  was 
again  approached  by  an  aspiring  dramatist. 

'*  No  use,  young  man,"  he  announced.    *'  Mr. 

"—naming  the  author  of  the  hit — "will 

write  all  my  plays  for  me  hereafter." 

There  was  one  of  them  in  rehearsal  at  the 
time.  It  was  produced,  and  made  the  most 
dismal  fiasco  in  the  manager's  career,  which 
is  saying  a  good  deal. 

We  admit  that  the  men  who  direct  theaters 
are  justified  in  dreading  play  reading;  we  con- 


cede that  the  possibility  of  finding  one  gem 
in  a  mass  of  rubbish  is  not  a  burning  incentive 
to  delve.  It  is  drudgery,  pure  and  simple;  so 
are  rehearsals,  but  the  latter  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  surely  managers  should  be 
willing  to  take  as  much  pains  to  discover  the 
right  sort  of  material  as  they  do  to  place  it  on 
the  stage  when  found.  These  same  managers 
have  an  elaborate  staff  for  other  purposes. 
There  is  the  business  manager,  who  signs 
passes,  and  the  press  agent,  who  gfives  them  out. 
Frequently  there  are  two  or  three  others,  for 
whoseoffice  there  are  notechnical  terms,  butwho 
are  not  prevented  by  this  fact  from  appearing 
on  salary  day.  But  you  may  go  far  before  you 
will  find  a  theater  with  a  man  whose  sole  busi- 
ness  it  is  to  examine  m^^iflfg5ip^\a?,Jve|^|;^ 
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examined  in  a  magrazine  office.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  a  score  of  eag^er  racers  in  the 
contest  for  each  foreign  hit,  and  spiers  out  for 
these  are  scattered  broadcast. 

As  it  is  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule, 
we  may  add  that  there  is  in  New  York  one 


more  than  wearisome,  except  in  isolated  spots, 
but  the  action  and  interest  infused  into  the 
last  two  were  sufficient  to  give  the  piece  the 
success  it  achieved.  Haifa  loaf  is  better  than 
no  bread,  but  we  fear  that  even  this  half  would 
have  been  found  very  hard  and  dry  but  for  its 


Katrine  Heath. 
From  a  pkatograph  by  XorrUon,  Chieago. 


stock  theater  with  a  "reader  "who  examines 
promptly  and  reports  intelligently,  and  even 
although  the  percentage  of  "finds"  is  so 
small  as  not  to  be  worth  computing,  the  man- 
ager is  entitled  to  so  much  consideration  that 
we  forbear  to  mention  his  name  lest  he  be 
buried  beneath  an  avalanche  of  white  paper. 

That  the  public  is,  after  all,  lenient  in  its 
judgment,  is  proven  by  the  reception  of  John 
Drew's  latest  offering, "  The  Squire  of  Dames. " 
Of  its  four  acts,  the   first  two  are  talky  and 


servers.  Afr.  Kilroy  is  most  happily  suited  to 
Mr.  Drew,  and  Maud  Adams  wins  sympathy  at 
once  in  a  r61e  that  in  less  skilled  hands  would 
either  repel  or  bore  one.  But  in  whatever  we 
see  her,  Miss  Adams  is  utterly  without  artifici- 
ality in  her  work ;  we  all  await  her  appearance 
as  the  actress,  and  then  forget  that  she  is  this 
in  absorption  in  the  woman  she  depicts. 

Miss  Adams  has  been  John  Drew's  leading^ 
woman  since  he  began  starring,  over  three 
years  ego.    She  wj^.jg^^^jivj^^^^tv. 
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Calv6  as  "  Ophelia." 
/Vom  a  pAUograpk—Q^ffrigAt,  1895,  by  Aimi  DufxnU,  JVew  York. 


where  her  mother  was  a  popular  actress  in  the 
stock  company  that  was  then  maintained 
there.  '*A  Midnight  Bell"  introduced  the 
daughter  to  the  New  York  stage,  and  later  she 
was  seen  in  "Men  and  Women"  and  "The 
Lost  Paradise,"  but  it  was  not  until  her  d^but 
with  Mr.  Drew  in  "The  Masked  Ball  "  that  she 
leaped  into  a  secure  niche  of  public  favor. 

Miss  Adams  has  a  peculiarly  sweet  voice,  es- 
pecially charming  when  heard  in  ballads.  It 
is  told  of  her  that  she  was  the  innocent  cause 
of  her  master  losing  a  pupil.  He  was  a  young 
man  from  Pittsburg,  with  a  tenor  voice  of 
which  he  had  high  hopes  until  one  day  he 
overheard  Miss  Adams  singling  at  his  instruc- 
tor's rooms.  The  contrast  between  her  render- 
ing of  certain  ballads  and  his  own  so  discour- 
aged the  ambitious  vocalist  that  he  promptly 
abandoned  his  studies. 


THE  FRENCH  STAGE    HERE  AND  THERE. 

The  note  oftenest  struck  in  the  chorus  of 
comment  on  Bemhardt's  present  American  tour 
is  wonder  at  her  continued  youthfulness.     Her 


power  to  enthrall  her  audiences  is  apparently  in 
no  sense  diminished,  and  she  shares  with 
Duse— whose  rapid  convalescence  has  enabled 
her  to  come  to  us  this  season  after  all— the 
rare  power  of  filling  the  house  irrespective  of 
the  play  presented.  Bernhardt  introduced 
herself  to  us  this  time  without  Sardou  as 
sponsor,  but  while  Sylvestre's  "  Izeyl "  is 
gruesomely  horrible,  it  provided  the  great 
Frenchwoman  with  the  opportunities  she 
knows  so  well  how  to  utilize;  and  in  so  far  it 
may  be  pronounced  a  success. 

This  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  Sardou's 
own  offering  this  season  in  Paris.  His  "  Mar- 
celle  "—merely  a  revamping  of  his  "  Woman's 
Silence,"  which  fell  lifeless  on  the  Lyceum 
stage  here  la.st  season— is  voted  as  lacking  in 
freshness  and  as  being  surcharged  with  impro- 
babilities. Mme.  Hading,  however,  enacts  the 
chief  r61e — created  here  by  Georgia  Cayvan — 
and  at  this  writing  the  play  is  still  holding  the 
boards  at  the  Gymnase. 

Our  portraits  of  French  actresses  this  month 
show  Mile.  Fallia,  whose  beauty  is  of  a  type 
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Mil*.  Fallla. 

From  a  jJMograpk  bf  RfutlingfTf  Pari*. 

not  commonly  associated  with  the  footlif^hts, 
and  Mile.  Ludwig,  who  received  the  first  prize 
for  comedy  at  the  Conservatoire  and  passed  at 
once  to  the  Fran9aise,  where  she  has  since 
played  with  marked  success. 

Apropos  of  foreign  actors  for  American  au- 
diences, Henry  Abbey  has  declared  that  he  is 
done  with  them,  after  the  present  season.  At 
least,  so  the  rumor  runs.  If  it  be  true,  there 
will  be  no  theater  in  the  metropolis  departing: 
so  radically  from  old  lines  as  Abbey's,  which 
French  and  Eng:lish  attractions  have  occupied 
almost  exclusively  from  its  opening.  Just 
what  program   Mr,    Abbey  has  mapped  out, 


nobody  can  guess,  except  that  American 
players,  if  not  American  plays,  will  be 
strongly  represented — although  not  in  the 
person  of  Lillian  Russell,  whose  star  never 
shone  so  refulgently  as  when  she  herself 
was  not  a  star  but  only  leading  light  in  the 
Casino's  opera  forces. 

THE  OPERA  AND   ITS  BRIGHT  PARTICULAR 
STAR. 

Mr.  Abbey's  pronunciamento  against  for- 
eign artists  does  not,  of  course,  extend  to 
grand  opera,  which  has  been  a  greater  suc- 
cess than  ever  this  winter.  This  success, 
moreover,  has  been  built  on  a  good,  all 
around  basis,  no  one  work  standing  out 
from  the  others  as  a  special  drawing  card, 
and  giving  the  Metropolitan  a  chameleon- 
like aspect  of  bright  gowns  and  white  shirt 
fronts  on  one  night  and  a  red  plush  array 
of  emptiness  on  the  next. 

The  one  novelty  presented — '*  La  Navar- 
raise  "  — stamped  anew  in  the  public  mind 
the  impression  that  in  Calv4  we  have  a 
combination  seldom  found  in  mor- 
tals— a  superb  voice  and  true  dramatic 
instinct.  Another  recent  addition  to  the 
Spanish  prima  donna's  repertory— the 
character  of  Ophelia — ^was  also  noteworthy 
in  exhibiting  the  range  of  her  powers. 

Calv€'s  methods  are  original,  but  she 
never  exaggerates  ;  always  bears  in  mind 
that  art  should  come  first,  with  reali.sm 
only  as  a  handmaiden.  Her  d^but  in  opera 
was  made  in  1882  in  Brussels.  The  piece 
was  *'  Faust,"  and  she  horrified  the  stick- 
lers for  tradition  by  discarding  the  blond 
wig  without  which  it  had  been  supposed 
there  could  be  no  Marguerite.  But  her 
raven  locks  were  forgotten  when  she  began 
to  sing,  and  her  reception  was  an  ovation. 


CRANE  AND  THE  CRITICS. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  for  some 
time  past  to  confuse  William  H.  Crane 
with  Nat  Goodwin  in  the  public  mind. 
Both  make  their  points  by  similar  methods, 
both  play  their  New  York  engagements  at 
the  same  house,  and  now  both  arc  appear- 
ing simultaneously  in  American  plays  of 
political  life.  But  both  are  good  actors, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  their 
sort. 
The  metropolitan  press  has  been  rather 
skittish  about  expressing  a  decided  opinion  on 
the  value  of  Crane's  newest  offering,  "The 
Governor  of  Kentucky."  It  may  be  that  be- 
cause its  author,  Franklin  Fyles,  is  a  member 
of  their  own  fraternity,  the  critics  fear  that  out 
and  out  praise  will  be  taken  as  a  bid  for  similar 
favors  on  like  provocation,  or  bitter  scoring  be 
looked  upon  as  envy.  The  Tribune  is  the 
most  outspoken  in  its  commendation,  declaring 
that  '*  Mr.  Crane  has  been  well  fitted  by  the 
adroit  writer. "  The  Journal,  on  the  other  hand, 
beats  about  the  bush  with  the  star  for  a  foot- 
ball, asserting  that  it  was  not  Mr.  Fyles'  "  fault 
that  Crane  could  notrj^f^Yecf^j^<^nD^^^l^ 
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playwright  should  not  be  censured  because  of 
the  limitations  of  his  actors." 

Meltzer,  of  the  Worlds  frankly  recalls  his 
own  venture  into  the  dramatic  arena  in  com- 
menting on  the  new  piece  put   forth  by  his 


who  could  be  so  well  excused  for  the  itching 
to  see  their  name  in  bigger  type  than  that  of  the 
piece.  As  the  Tramp  in  "1492"  Mr.  Jones 
created  a  reputation  for  himself  that  might 
have  turned  the   heads  of  most  youths  ;   but 


Jeanne  Ludwig. 

Fiom  a  fketognpk  bf  Rentlinger,  J^irU. 


brother  of  the  Sun.  If  all  our  plays  are  going 
to  be  written  by  critics,  we  shall  be  at  some 
pains  to  find  unbiased  reviewers  of  them.  This 
very  thing  has  been  raising  a  tempest  in  a  tea- 
pot over  in  London,  and  now  the  same  ques- 
tion appears  to  have  arisen  here. 

WALTER  JONES  AMONG  THE  STARS. 

Although   Walter  Jones  is  the  youngest  of 
them  all,  there  are  few  comic  opera  comedians 


Jones   kept  his,   worked  hard,   and  patiently 
bided  his  time. 

This  appears  to  have  come  at  last.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  following  the  Bostonians  at  the 
Broadway  Theater  on  March  9,  Mr.  Jones  will 
join  the  stellar  body,  appearing  in  a  burlesque 
of  **The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  entitled  **  Pris- 
oner and  Defender. "  If  the  piece  be  as  good 
as  the  actor  deserves,  there  will  be  cause  for 
general  rejoicing. 


^lej^(9l^^t^nd 
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no  star  will  start  into  the  dizzying  space  of  dates 
ahead  with  a  larger  number  of  hearty  well 
wishers  than  he.  His  latest  appearances  have 
been  made  in  a  triple  r61e  in  "  Excelsior,  Jr." 

A  FAVORITE  IN  THE    DALY   COMPANY. 

In  Spite  of  all  tlie  adverse  criticism  aroused 
by  Augustin  Daly's  peculiar  methods,  there  is 
no  better  training  school  for  a  young  actor  than 


unsatisfactory  pictures,  as  a  general  rule- 
MuNSEY's  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  some 
of  the  few  good  ones. 

When  before  the  camera  she  fares  better  in 
costume  than  in  ordinary  dress.  As  she  puts 
it  herself,  *'  When  assuming  a  character,  I  know 
what  expression  to  call  into  my  face.  When 
I  am  to  be  simply  myself,  I  become  at  once 
self  conscious,  am  utterly  at  a  loss  how  I  ought 


Maxine  Elliott. 
From  ktr  laltM  piUofrapi  bp  EUit,  Lirndtm, 


an  engagement  in  his  company— if  only  he 
gets  the  chance  to  play.  Long  runs  are  not  ex- 
pected or  provided  for ;  three  or  four  days 
after  a  new  piece  has  been  produced,  its  suc- 
cessor is  put  in  rehearsal.  This  means  hard 
work,  but  it  also  means  wide  experience. 

Maxine  Elliott  appreciates  this  to  the  full. 
She  is  a  sincere,  painstaking  artist,  and  all  the 
talk  aroused  by  her  exceptional  beauty  has  not 
spoiled  her  in  the  least.  She  has  no  intention 
of  accepting  Wilson  Barrett's  offer  to  go  to 
London  ;  she  will  remain  with  Mr.  Daly's  com- 
pany, where  she  has  become  a  very  decided 
favorite  with  the  public. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  papers  about  Miss 
Elliott  being  a  bonanza  to  the  photographers. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  tliat  she  takes  most 


to  look,  and  in  trying  to  follow  the  photograph 
cr's  directions,  succeed  in  tw-isting  my  face  out 
of  all  semblance  to  its  usual  lines." 

Miss  Elliott  is  a  native  of  Rockland,  Maine, 
and  the  present  is  her  fifth  season  on  the  stage. 
Her  experience  of  London  audiences  last  sum- 
mer tallies  with  the  comment  on  American  tlie- 
ater  goers  made  by  Miss  Tcrriss.  In  the  critics, 
too,  Miss  Elliott  found  a  difference.  She  thinks 
that  while  not  so  personal  as  their  American 
confreres,  the  English  reviewers  are  more  apt 
to  go  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  entire 
performance.  If  a  small  part  is  filled  badly, 
the  London  man  says  so  ;  if  well,  he  gives 
praise.  Here,  the  minor  r61e  is  very  likely  to 
be  ignored,  the  critic's  attention  being  centered 
upon  the  work  done  byDyife|iri^c?lpal8^iJ^lC 
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A  DREARY  beach  with  greeti  waves  tumbling  free ; 
A  shell  half  buried  in  the  sun  dried  sand, 
Whose  curving  lips,  pink  red,  drink  in  the  grand 

Majestic  strains  of  nature's  minstrelsy. 

The  years  may  merge  into  a  century. 
The  shell  be  dropped  in  some  far  distant  land. 
Still,  with  a  voice  we  fain  would  understand, 

It  murmurs  low  its  love  song  for  the  sea. 

From  thee,  dear  heart,  I  learned  life's  truest  song  ; 
Thy  voice  it  was  that  gave  it  early  birth, 
And  taught  me  first  of  life's  own  mystery. 
Though  heartless  time  my  punishment  prolong, 
Though  banished  to  the  farthest  spot  of  earth, 
Yet  sings  my  soul  forever,  love,  of  thee. 

William  R.  A.  Wilson. 
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SOME  RECENT  VERSE. 

Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  who  is  one  of  the 
few  American  women  possessing:  the  true  poetic 
spirit,  spent  last  summer  abroad,  and  a  series 
of  nine  sonnets  lately  published  for  private 
distribution  contains  her  impressions  of  Oxford. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  some  day  be 


Samuel  Smiles. 
From  a  pAiMojfrapk  hf  Adair,  Btl/att, 

issued  in  a  shape  more  accessible  to  the  g:en- 
eral  public,  since  they  are  deservinjf  of  a  more 
endurinp  form  than  the  pamphlet  in  which 
they  at  present  appear.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  "A  Last  View  "  is  as  finished  a  piece  of 
work  as  Miss  Guiney  has  ever  done. 

Where  down  the  glen,  across  the  shallow  ford, 
Stretches  the  open  aisle  from  scene  to  scene, 
By  halted  horses  silently  we  lean, 

Gazing  enchanted  from  our  steei>er  sward. 

How  yon  low  loving  skies  of  April  hoard 
An  hundred  pinnacles,  and  how  with  sheen 
Of  spike  and  ball  her  languid  clouds  between, 

Gray  Oxford  grandly  rises  riverward  ! 
Sweet,  on  those  dim  long  dedicated  walls, 
As  silver  rain  the  frugal  sunshine  falls  ; 


Slowly  sad  eyes  resign  them,  bound  afar. 

Dear  Beauty,  dear  Tradition,  fare  you  well ; 

And  powers  that,  aye  aglow  in  you,  impel 
Our  quickening  spirits  from  the  slime  we  are. 

It  would  be   a  captious  criticism  to  inquire 

where   Miss  Guiney  found  a  "glen"  within 

sight  of  Oxford.     On  so  small  a  topographical 

point  we  may  concede  her  the  necessary 

poetic  license. 

Miss  Edith  Thomas,  too,  has  been 
speeding  Pegrasus  to  fresh  flights,  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  her  admirers,  the  winged 
steed  soars  somewhat  laboriously  at  her 
bidding.  Miss  Thomas  is  well  and 
widely  known  as  an  exceptionally  gifted 
verse  maker,  and  the  development  of  her 
endowment  has  by  no  means  reached  its 
limit;  but  she  has  stumbled  where  many 
have  stumbled  before  her,  in  the  appar- 
ently easy  path  of  juvenile  verse.  We 
have  already  emphasized  in  these 
columns  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  ade- 
quately reaching  the  child  heart  by 
means  of  rhyme,  and  therefore  we  are 
not  particularly  surprised  to  find  that  in 
this  branch  of  verse  Miss  Thomas  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  The  mediocre  parts  of  ** In  the 
Young  World"  are  unworthy  of  being 
offered  to  so  severe  a  judge  as  the  child, 
and  the  best  are  rather  too  thoughtful  for 
tlieir  intended  readers.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  this  is  pro- 
bably the  first  approach  to  a  failure  that 
Miss  Thomas  has  scored,  and  that  she 
is  in  good  company  when  she  misses 
her  aim. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  collected 
in   "  Later  Lyrics  "    the  best  verses  of 
four  former  books — "Mercedes,"   "The 
Sisters'  Tragedy,"  "  Wyndham  Towers," 
and  "Unguarded  Gates,"  and  the  little 
volume  will  be  welcomed  by  readers  who 
appreciate  his  work,   but  cannot  spare 
time  to  .study  it  at  length.     Mr.  Aldrich 
is  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  which  place  of  pleasant  memo- 
ries his  heart  turns  back  in  the  tender  lines  to 
the  Piscataqua  River  which  form  the  preface 
to  "An  Old  To\\Ti  by  the  Sea  ; " 

I  within  the  city,  I, 

So  full  of  vague  unrest, 
Would  almost  give  my  life  to  lie 

An  hour  upon  thy  breast  1 

To  sit  in  happy  indolence, 

To  rest  upon  the  oars. 
And  catch  the  heavy  earthy  scents 

That  blow  from  summer  shores  ; 

O  river  !  flowing  to  the  main 
Through  woods,  and  fields  of  com, 

Hear  thou  my  longing  and  my  pain 
This  sunny  birthday  mom; 
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Ernest  Oaudet. 
Fnm  a  jtAolograjJk  bp  Btnqut,  Pari*. 


And  take  this  son^^  which  fancy  shapes 

To  music  like  thine  own, 
And  singr  it  to  the  cliffs  and  capes 

And  crags  where  I  am  known  ! 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  this  poem  is  not 
included  among  the  "Later  Lyrics,"  for  it 
seems,  to  us  to  take  a  high  place  among  its 
author's  works,  and  yet  it  is  comparatively  un- 
known even  among  those  well  up  in  letters. 
And  we  cannot  but  regret,  also,  that  we  do  not 
hear  more  nowadays  from  the  man  who  is  un- 
doubtedly the  first  of  living  American  poets. 

AN   ENGLISH  VETERAN. 

At  eighty  four  Samuel  Smiles  is  still  living 
in  London,  and  proving  the  value  of  his  rules 
of  life  as  laid  down  in  *'  Self  Help."  He  cele- 
brated his  golden  wedding  two  years  ago,  and 
four  children  and  twenty  grandchildren  made 
the  occasion  a  merry  one.     He  has  not  given 


up  work.  Last  year  he  published  a  "  Life  of 
Josiah  Wedgwood  "  which  had  the  qualities  that 
won  such  popularity  for  his  earlier  studies  of 
the  great  leaders  of  industrj'  and  invention. 

"  Self  Help  "  has  been  the  guide  book  of  in- 
numerable youths.  When  the  '*  hundred  best 
books  "  fad  was  at  its  height,  and  everybody 
was  being  called  upon  for  lists,  "Self  Help" 
appeared  upon  all  that  were  made  up  by  prac- 
tical business  men. 

Mr.  Smiles  considers  that  he  owes  his  long 
life  to  his  constant  work.  "  Work  is  the  salva- 
tion of  every  human  being,"  he  says.  He  was 
not  entirely  a  literary  man  during  his  busy 
years,  but  served  also  as  secretary  of  the  South- 
eastern Railway  Company,  of  England. 

ALPHONSE   DAUDET'S  BROTHER. 

The  fame  of  Alphonse  Daudet  overshadows 
that  of  his  brother  Ernest,  though  it  was  the 
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latter  who  really  brought  the  family  name  into 
notice.  When  Alphonse  was  seventeen  he  was 
a  weak,  near  sighted  boy  with  a  taste  for  poe- 
try. Ernest  was  secretary  to  an  old  gentleman 
in  Paris.  He  sent  for  Alphonse,  and  supported 
him  until  he  was  able  to  make  something  by 
his  pen. 

Ernest  Daudet  has  been,  like  his  brother,  a 
writer  for  the  newspapers,  a  poet,  and  a  novel- 
ist    One   of  his  books,    **The  Apostate,"  is 


Anatole  France.  M.  France  is  a  man  of  fifty, 
a  Parisian  by  birth  and  residence,  and  a  typical 
member  of  that  numerous  class  of  versatile 
French  litterateurs  who  can  write  a  good  storj', 
a  neat  poem,  and  a  readable  critical  article  on 
any  given  subject.  Paris  knows  him  chiefly  for 
his  novel,  "  I^e  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard." 
and  as  a  contributor  to  the  Temps,  the  Dibats, 
and  the  literary  journals.  In  America,  his 
work  may  be  said  to  be  practically  unknown. 


Emil  Zola. 

From  hit  lated  phvtograpk  by  Brogi,  Flortnet. 


about  to  be  issued  in  a  new  edition.  Its  style 
is  very  different  from  that  of  Alphonse,  being 
more  direct  and  with  less  humor.  It  is  a  power- 
ful story,  belonging  more  to  this  day  than  to 
the  time — several  years  ago — when  it  was  pub- 
lished. It  is  the  history  of  a  priest  who  broke 
his  vows  and  went  back  into  the  world.  L,ine 
by  line  it  impresses  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader  that  however  strong  a  character  may  be, 
the  breaking  of  a  sacred  vow  will  disintegrate 
and  ruin  it.  It  could  be  worked  into  a  strong 
play  of  the  Henry  Arthur  Jones  order. 

ZOLA  A  PROBABLE  ACADEMICIAN. 

Of  the  four  vacant  chairs  in  the  French  Acad- 
emy one  has  just  been  filled  by  the  election  of 


When  the  other  vacancies  in  the  Acad- 
emy are  filled,  it  seems  quite  probable  that 
Zola  will  be  discovered  in  one  of  them.  He  is 
more  eligible  to  the  position  than  any  other 
man  in  France,  and  the  prejudice  that  has  kept 
him  out  long  ago  degenerated  into  obstinacy 
on  the  part  of  his  detractors.  Even  England, 
the  prude  of  nations,  welcomed  him  last  year, 
showing  that  his  purposes  were  recog^nized  as 
high  and  honest,  even  by  the  British  matron. 
It  is  worse  than  stupid  for  France  to  refuse  him 
her  highest  distinction  any  longer. 

The  new  edition  of  Turgenieff's  works  re- 
calls the  fact  that  Zola  and  Alphonse  Daudet 
were  Turgenieff's  friends  and  associates  in  the 
days  when  they  were  all  "unpublished,"  and 
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ostensibly  g^loried  in  the  fact  Zola  was  the 
last  to  become  known,  and  that  by  the  worst  of 
his  novels,  "Nana."  Today  the  book  which 
introduced  him  to  Prance  as  a  popular  writer 
is  the  chief  stumblins^  block  in  his  way  to  the 
Academy. 

THE  DEATH  OP  VERLAINE. 

Paul  Verlaine  is  dead,  and  out  of  his  body 
there  went  a  soul  which  has  been  the  puzzle  of 
alienists.  He  was  a  reincarnation,  after  four 
hundred  years,  of  the  spirit  of  Frangois  Villon, 
poet  and  highwayman.  Lemaitre  said  of  him  : 
*•  I  do  not  think  that  he  realizes  how  he  lives 
or  how  he  writes."  Dr.  Nordau  selected  him 
as  an  illustration  in  "  Degeneration." 

At  his  best,  Verlaine  used  the  French  lan- 
guage in  a  manner  beyond  the  ability  of  any 
other  living  writer.  It  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  that  Georg^e  Moore,  the  I^ndon  critic,  in- 
troduced him  to  the  English  reading  public ; 
and  his  fame  in  Britain  widened  his  little 
circle  of  admirers  in  France.  He  was  the 
hekd  of  the  Decadents,  and  he  had  two  styles 
of  writing.  During  his  terrible  days  of  miser- 
able dissipation  he  wrote  verses  few  of  which 
have  ever  been  found  fit  for  print.  Poetry  of 
the  rarest,  their  subjects  were  unspeakably 
gross.  These  periods  of  almost  maniacal  de- 
pravity would  end  up  in  some  hospital,  where 
the  weak,  repentant  Verlaine  wrote  the  lofty, 
beautiful  religious  poems  upon  which  his  fame 
depends. 

He  looked  like  a  Tartar,  with  high  cheek 
bones  and  slanting  eyes.  His  large  head  was 
sunken  between  his  shoulders.  He  was  a  piti- 
ful, broken,  soiled  wreck  of  a  man,  who  lived 
in  the  gutter,  the  prison,  and  the  hospital.  He 
left  thirteen  volumes  of  poetry,  which  add  to 
the  fame  of  France  ;  and  he  died  an  unspeak- 
able outcast. 


MORE  MEMORIES  OF  DUMAS. 

Alexander  Dumas,y!r7j,  said  of  his  own  work  : 
"  I  often  wound  conventionalities,  established 
ideas,  and  the  prejudices  of  society,  but  I  write 
for  those  who  think  as  I  do.  It  is  useless  to 
combat  the  opinions  of  others." 

Without  realizing  it,  perhaps— or  more  likely 
fully  understanding  it— Dumas  gave  the  secret 
of  popularity.  The  popular  book  is  not  the 
book  that  teaches,  but  the  book  that  expresses. 
We  delight  in  the  fiction  that  draws  characters 
as  we  see  them;  that  puts  into  the  words  and 
deeds  of  heroes  our  own  best  aspirations; 
that  condemns  what  we  condemn  and  lauds 
what  we  laud.  A  book  which  does  not  fit  into 
its  own  time,  which  does  not  find  an  echo  in 
the  hearts  of  its  readers,  may  be  the  finest 
work  of  art  ever  penned.  Critics  may  fill  the 
public  prints  with  admiration,  but  the  public 
will  not  buy  it  On  the  other  hand,  the  book 
that  speaks  our  own  thoughts  may  do  so  in  a 
crude  way,  and  yet  be  our  own  familiar 
friend. 

Dumas  and  Maupassant  were  Mends,  the 
younger  man  being  very  much  loved  by  the 
elder.    Upon  their  first  acquaintance,  Dumas 


asked  Maupassant  to  his  house.  "  You  will  al- 
ways find  passable  champagne  there,and  people 
no  stupider  than  elsewhere,  and— no  women  !" 
Dumas  did  not  believe  in  woman.  He  called 
her  "  an  unreasonable  being,  a  subaltern,  and 
an  evil  doer. "  And  yet  no  man  was  ever  more 
loved  and  sought  by  the  other  sex. 

THE  PHELPS  FAMILY  GHOSTS. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward  has  lately 
alluded  to  that  mysterious  visitation,  or  '*  house 
possession,"  which  came  upon  her  grandfather 
in  the  old  days  of  spiritualism.  This  story  is 
one  that  has  been  jealously  guarded  by  the 
Phelpses,  who  resent  the  idea  of  being 
looked  upon  as  *' queer,"  as  having  spiritual- 
istic beliefs. 

Mrs.  Ward  says  that  she  received  from  her 
grandfather^s  own  hands  his  written  journal  of 
these  phenomena,  which  he  recorded  from 
day  to  day  during  seven  months,  but  she  is 
careful  to  add  that  it  will  be  entirely  useless  to 
apply  for  further  information  on  the  subject, 
or  for  any  sight  of  her  grandfather's  manu- 
script. The  story  is  chiefly  interesting  at  this 
day  through  its  influence  upon  the  sensitive 
mind  of  a  child  who  was  to  become  so  widely 
known  as  an  author.  Undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  she  crept  to  bed  night  after  night  to  shiver 
for  hours,  after  listening  to  this  family  tale, 
must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
direction  of  her  mind.  *'The  Gates  Ajar," 
written  when  she  was  twenty,  may  surely  be 
the  fruit  of  those  seeds  dropped  into  her  girlish 
mind. 

The  story  was  widely  known  in  New  Eng- 
land at  the  time,  and  is  still  referred  to  Mrs. 
Ward's  grandfather  was  a  country  minister  of 
sturdy  body  and  mind,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  **  underground  railroad  "  for  helping  slaves 
to  freedom,  and  an  orthodox  Christian.  All  at 
once  strange  things  began  to  happen  in  his 
house,  and  inquisitive  people  flocked  to  see 
them.  Dishes  leaped  into  the  air,  Mrs.  Ward 
says  ;  silver  forks  were  bent  by  unseen  hands  ; 
ghastly  images  made  of  clothing  that  had  been 
locked  safely  away,  were  found  propped  in 
chairs.  Rappings  told  of  souls  in  torment,  and 
when  the  old  clergyman  asked  what  he  could 
do  for  them,  they  demanded  squash  pie.  It 
sounds  like  &  silly  and  rather  stupid  story, 
like  the  pranks  of  mischievous  boys,  but 
learned  professors  accepted  it  in  those  days, 
and  Mrs.  Ward  evidently  believes  that  her 
grandfather  saw  what  he  saw.  She  says  that 
for  years  she  expected,  at  almost  any  moment, 
to  see  the  candlesticks  or  the  crockery  walk  off 
into  the  air ;  but  the  *'  spirits  "  never  came 
to  her. 


COLONEL  RICHARD  SAVAGE. 

In  the  majestic  dome  of  the  literary  firma- 
ment Colonel  Richard  Henry  Savage  is  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  blazing  with  a  splendor 
unrivaled  save  by  that  of  his  fellow  luminary, 
Mr.  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter.  Colonel 
Savage's  works  appear  in  dazzling  yellow  cov- 
ers, and  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  "  shill- 
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ing  shockers  •'  and  other  types  of  florid  fiction 
dear  to  the  heart  of  the  district  messenger  boy. 
And  now  behold  this  wielder  of  sword  and  pen 
arrayed  in  a  court  of  law  against  his  publisher 
and  erstwhile  friend,  Mr.  P.  Tennyson  Neely, 
who  is  accused  of  divers  reprehensible  acts.  He 
has,  it  is  alleged,  avoided  making  proper  roy> 
alty  returns  to  Colonel  Savage,  has  delayed  pub- 
lication of  his  books,  and  otherwise  wounded  hia 
feelings  to  the  extent  of  some  $12,000.  The 
plaintiff  and  defendant  in  this  novel  suit  en- 
tered into  business  relations  in  1893,  and  for  a 
time  all  was  serene.  Then  the  gifted  colonel 
heard,  during  a  trip  abroad,  that  his  books  were 
being  published  in  an  inferior  manner,  and 
'forthwith  despatched  his  wife  to  America  to  in- 
vestigate ;  but  she  was  apparently  unable  to 
cope  with  Mr.  Neely,  and  hence  the  aforemen- 
tioned suit 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Savage's  latest  volume 
has  made  its  appearance.  It  is  called '  *  Miss  De  v- 
ereux  of  the  Mariquita,'*  and  a  careful  perusal 
of  its  pages  would  seem  to  show  that  Mr.  Neely 
has  displayed  unusual  shrewdness  in  delaying 
the  publication  of  his  patron's  manuscripts. 
He  has  forfeited  an  opportunity  to  be  hailed  as 
a  public  benefactor  by  not  delaying  the  publi- 
cation of  '*  Miss  Devereux  "  in^finitely.  For 
this  is  a  strange  and  irresponsible  tale,  with  a 
plot  more  complicated  than  a  set  of  instructions 
for  knitting  a  child's  cap,  and  a  remarkable  dis- 
regard of  probability  and  the  English  language. 
It  contains,  at  a  rough  estimate,  nineteen  thou- 
sand climaxes,  besides  an  immeasurable  sup- 
ply of  highly  picturesque  profanity,  as  used  by 
the  desperate  characters  of  the  far  West 

Colonel  Savage  has  learned  to  be  very  wicked 
since  he  wrote  "My  Official  Wife  "—a  book 
which,  in  startling  contrast  to  its  successors, 
was  literature.  With  a  free  and  easy  pen  he 
dallies  with  a  large  number  of  male  and  female 
transgressors  of  law  and  morality.  Homicide, 
arson,  forgery,  and  other  pleasing  sports  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  most  of  his  characters  from 
the  first  line  to  the  last  How  can  Mr.  Neely 
be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  withhold  from  Col- 
onel Savage  his  royalty  of  seven  and  one  half 
cents  per  volume  of  this  masterly  fiction  ?  We 
think  that  he  should  make  the  royalty  eight 
cents,  and  pay  it  cheerfully. 

We  look  with  interest  to  the  outcome  of  this 
suit  Genius  must  be  protected  at  any  cost, 
and  we  trust  that  the  courts  will  give  Colonel 
Savage  the  uttermost  farthing  to  which  he  is 
entitled- 


MR.   HOWELLS'   LOST  OPPORTUNITY. 

When  William  Dean  Howells  was  a  young 
man  on  the  staff  of  an  Ohio  newspaper,  his 
editor  wanted  a  "Life  of  Lincoln"  written, 
and  sugrgested  that  his  young  assistant  should 
do  it  But  Mr.  Howells  was  making  poetry  in 
those  days,  and  writing  the  life  of  a  "  Western 
politician  "  was  by  no  means  the  task  he  would 
have  set  himself.  He  said  that  he  would  do  it, 
but  he  certainly  would  not  take  precious  time  to 
go  out  to  Illinois  and  gather  the  requisite  ma- 
terial.    Another  man  was  sent  on  that  errand. 


and  a  hack  life  of  America's  greatest  statesman 
was  turned  out 

Today,  Mr.  Howells  looks  back  upon  that 
episode  as  the  lost  opportunity  of  his  life.  To 
have  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
noblest,  sweetest,  and  most  potent  nature  of 
his  time,  the  genius  of  his  country,  would  have 
been  an  epoch  in  the  life  of  an  imaginative 
young  man.  There  may  be  a  doubt  as  to  Mr. 
Howells'  ability  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Lincoln 
in  the  broad  strokes  the  subject  demanded, 
but  the  incident  remains  as  the  novelist's  own 
text  for  a  sermon  upon  doing  thoroughly  what- 
ever comes  to  your  hand. 

A  CHICAGO    CHEVALIER. 

Three  years  ago,  amid  the  "  hustle  "  of  busy 
Chicago,  Henry  B.  Puller  was  leading  a  life 
which  was  full  of  dreams  and  solitude.  If 
admirers  of  his  books  felt  like  hunting  him  up 
in  order  to  tell  him  their  opinion,  as  brother 
writers  sometimes  felt  like  doing,  they  were 
met  with  the  chilling  information  from  his 
publishers  that  his  address  was  not  public  pro- 
perty, and  that  Mr.  Puller  had  requested  that 
it  should  not  be  disclosed.  But  if  through 
some  unexpected  channel  an  introduction  was 
received,  a  man  who  might  have  stepped  out 
of  a  story  by  himself  came  unostentatiously 
into  view. 

Mr.  Puller  had  not  written  such  books  as 
"  The  Cliff  Dwellers  "  and  "  With  the  Proces- 
sion "  then.  He  resented  the  idea  that  he 
ever  would.  He  was — and  he  still  is— a  pale, 
blond  young  man,  with  large  blue  eyes,  and 
delicate,  nervous  hands,  which  he  twisted  as 
he  talked.  He  had  a  shy  trick  of  looking  out 
of  the  window,  anywhere  but  into  your  face, 
as  he  displayed  his  remarkable  faculty  for 
making  brilliant,  slightly  humorous,  mildly 
sarcastic  sentences. 

He  is  a  thorough,  all  around  artist ;  he  looks 
it,  and  when  he  talks  he  makes  you  understand 
it.  No  other  American  has  ever  written  a  book 
where  delicate,  ironical  fancy  was  so  delight- 
fully expressed  as  in  "  The  Chevalier  of  Pen- 
sieri-Vani."  It  never  became  a  popular  book, 
any  more  than  Mr.  Puller  could  ever  become  a 
popular  man.  His  personality  is  the  genius  of 
hia  earlier  manner.  At  that  time  Mr.  Puller 
was  mildly  amused  by  the  suggestion  from  a 
Boston  paper  that  he  should  write  his  impres- 
sions of  Chicago.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
written  his  books  to  create  a  world  into  which 
he  might  retreat  from  Chicago.  He  looked 
upon  his  city  as  a  great  and  wonderful  develop- 
ment, or  rather  as  the  embryo  of  great  things 
to  come  ;  but  not  a  field  for  the  arti.<;t 

Mr.  Puller  is  a  musician  who  can  improvise 
for  hours,  an  architect  for  his  own  pleasure, 
as  he  was  originally  a  novelist  for  his  own 
pleasure.  When  he  was  quite  a  boy,  his 
family,  who  believed  in  the  Chicago  way  to 
distinction,  put  him  into  a  hardware  establish- 
ment, and  it  was  while  he  was  living  through 
this  phase  of  life  that  he  wrote  "  The  Cheva- 
lier." He  had  been  abroad,  and  after  bis 
book  began  to  be  talked  about,  he  went  again. 
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Then  the  World's  Pair  came  on,  and  he  began 
looking  at  Chicago  with  new  eyes.  He  wrote 
some  delightful  articles  upon  the  White  City  ; 
and  then,  being  an  artist  altogether,  the  bizarre 
life  of  the  hive  he  lived  in  impressed  itself 
upon  him,  and  he  wrote  his  remarkable  later 
novels,  which  hum  with  contemporary  spirit. 
But,  after  all,  the  Henry  Puller  who  wrote 
"The  Chevalier,"  with  its  delicate  aroma  like 
old  wine,  is  the  Henry  Puller  who  lives.  The 
later  manner  is  only  the  expression  of  a  phase. 

TWO  UNPUBLISHED  WORKS  BY  HAIX  CAINS. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Hall  Caine  has 
written  a  play  in  which  Mahomet  is  the  cen- 
tral figure,  and  a  '*  life  of  Christ" — neither 
of  which  have  been  given  to  the  public. 
'*  Mahomet"  was  written  for  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
who  was  to  play  the  principal  character.  The 
coming  play  had  been  announced,  and  three 
acts  were  entirely  finished,  when  a  hue  and 
cry  of  objection  was  raised  in  I/>ndou.  To  us, 
here  in  America,  the  realization  of  Mahomet- 
anism  as  a  vital  religion,  held  by  millions  of 
British  subjects  as  sacredly  as  we  hold  Chris- 
tianity, is  unknown.  We  should  have  no 
more  objection  to  seeing  Mahomet  on  the  stage 
than  Napoleon.  But  in  political  I/>ndon  it 
was  another  thing.  The  Mahometans  must  not 
be  offended,  and  Sir  Henry  wrote  to  Mr.  Caine 
that  the  project  must  be  abandoned.  Willard 
bought  the  play  to  produce  in  America,  but 
we  have  not  seen  it  as  yet. 

The  "  Life  of  Christ "  has  not  been  published 
because  it  does  not  please  its  author.  After 
reading  Renan's  "  life,"  he  felt  that  as  vivid 
and  dramatic  a  work  might  be  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  belief  as  Renan's  was  from 
the  point  of  unbelief.  The  result,  Mr.  Caine 
himself  says,  was  human  and  dramatic,  but  fell 
short  of  what  he  hoped  to  do,  and  it  was 
put  aside.  It  is  said  that  a  publisher  lately 
offered  him  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the 
manuscript,  but  it  was  refused. 

Arthur  T.  Quiller-Couch,  who  is  better  known 
by  the  simple  '*  Q  "  which  he  has  adopted  as 
a  nom  de  guerre,  is  an  intimate  friend  of  J.  M. 
Barrie.  The  latter  has  been  expressing  his 
surprise  that  his  comrade's  work  does  not  meet 
with  a  more  appreciative  reception  in  America, 
and  we  are  constrained  to  concur.  Quiller- 
Couch  has  to  a  very  marked  deg^e  the  ability 
to  tell  a  good  story  well,  and  if  the  American 
public  has  not  seemed  to  accept  his  ^  work  we 
regard  it  as  more  of  a  reflection  on  our  national 
taste  than  on  the  writer's  competency. 

"Q"  is  a  Comishman,  originally  destined 
for  the  law,  like  so  many  English  authors,  and 
finding  his  bent  more  by  accident  than  any- 
thing else.  It  is  said  that  "  Dead  Man's  Rock»"' 
his  first  and  most  widely  read  work,  would 
never  have  been  published  had  it  not  been  for 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  read  the  half 
finished  manuscript,  and  earnestly  urged  him 
t»  complete  it  It  finally  appeared  in  1887,  and 
its  immediate  success  justified  Mr.   Quiller- 


Couch  in  abandoning  his  law  studies  and  turn- 
ing his  attention  entirely  to  literature. 

An  offer  from  Wemyss  Reid  to  join  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  a  Mew  paper,  the  Speaker,  was 
another  factor  in  the  determination  of  **Q's  " 
career  at  this  critical  stage,  and  his  acceptance 
of  the  proposition  resulted  in  a  connection 
which  has  done  much  to  help  his  reputation. 
At  present  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  resides  in  Corn- 
wall, where  his  time  is  employed  in  reviewing 
books,  writing  fiction,  and  boating. 

"Q's"  last  book,  "la,"  demonstrates  more 
,  than  anything  he  has  done  the  peculiar  gift  of 
concise  writing  which  lends  to  his  work  its 
characteristic  verve  and  swing.  There  is  no 
wasted  breath  in  "  Ia,"no  tautologrical  explan- 
ation, no  elaborate  atmosphere.  The  story  be- 
gins with  a  snap,  and  marches  briskly  along  to 
its  conclusion  without  allowing  the  interest  to 
flag  for  an  instant.  The  impression  produced 
is  that  the  author  has  an  immense  reserve  of 
power,  and  that  he  could  have  built  up  a  much 
longer  novel  on  the  plot  which  he  develops  in 
a  hundred  and  sixty  small  pages. 

Mr.  Quiller-Couch  has  declared  himself  op- 
posed to  the  "  problem  novel,"  and  yet  "  la  " 
comes  close  to  being  one.  Its  brevity  saves  it 
from  decadency,  and  its  reticence  at  delicate 
points  is  in  contrast  to  Thomas  Hardy's  tend- 
ency to  coarse  detail.  But  we  think  that  this 
departure  from  "Q's"  usual  vein  is  a  danger- 
ous experiment.  Por  the  nonce  he  has  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  the  problem  novel  is,  as  Clark  Rus- 
sell says  of  the  sea,  "  a  jealous  thing  to  touch." 

"MAXWELL  GREY." 

In  an  invalid's  room,  looking  out  on  the 
world  from  a  couch  drawn  up  close  to  a  win- 
dow, able  to  see  only  passers  by,  and  a  few 
quiet  friends,  lives  Mary  G.  Uttiet,  whose  pen 
name  of  Maxwell  Grey  is  known  all  over  the 
English  speaking  world.  Her  famous  story, 
"The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,"  is  one  of  the 
latest  to  be  dramatized. 

Perhaps  it  is  her  station  by  the  window  in 
her  Isle  of  Wight  home  which  gave  her  inspi- 
ration for  a  charming  illustration  of  her  belief 
in  the  way  authors  should  work.  She  has  no 
patience  with  realism,  very  naturally,  and  still 
less  with  books  which  moralize.  The  actual, 
Miss  Uttiet  thinks,  is  fatal  to  Active  art  like 
the  Lady  of  Shalott,  the  novelist  must  see  the 
pageant  of  human  life  reflected  in  the  magic 
mirror  of  imagination,  and  weave  it  upon  the 
enchanted  loom  of  art.  The  moment  he  leaves 
his  loom  and  turns  to  see  by  common  day  the 
helmet  and  the  plume,  the  water  lily  and  all  the 
wondrous  sights,  the  mirror  cracks,  out  flies  the 
web  ;  the  curse  has  come  upon  him. 

The  magic  mirror  does  not  reflect  all  that 
passes,  because  selection  is  the  first  principle 
of  art ;  but  it  can  reflect  nothing  that  is  not 
there  ;  to  that  extent  the  writer  is  bound  to  re- 
ality. The  writer  must  influence  opinions 
and  consciences  according  to  Miss  Uttiet, 
and  it  is  not  so  much  whom  he  introduces  us 
to,  as  how  he  does  it  Sometimes  sinners  are 
better  company  than  saints. 
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None  of  Miss  Uttiet's  later  work  has  repeated 
the  success  of  "  Dean  Maitland." 


THE    NEW    LAUREATE. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  name  of  Bng^. 
land's  new  poet  laureate  was  announced^  nine 
persons  out  of  every  ten  made  the  inquiry, 
"And  who  may  Alfred  Austin  be  ?"  By  this 
time,  no  doubt,  they  have  learned  as  much  as 
they  wish  to  know  about  Tennyson's  successor. 

For  twenty  five  years  or  so,  Mr.  Austin  has 
strolled  somewhat  aimlessly  along:  the  pleasant 
paths  of  poesy,  making  occasional  detours  into 
the  neighboring:  fields  of  fiction,  journalism, 
and  political  writing.  Having  observed  that 
he  causes  "worry"  to  rhyme  with  "bury," 
and  regards  the  rules  of  g^rammar  and  meter 
with  a  cold  and  disapproving  eye,  we  were 
surprised  and  somewhat  chagrined  to  find 
him*elevated  to  the  laureateship.  Nor  are  we 
alone  in  our  displeasure.  The  voice  of  the 
critic  is  loud  in  England,  bitterly  lamenting, 
and  poets  great  and  small  are  mourning  and 
refusing  to  be  comforted. 

We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  Mr. 
Austin  commended  except  by  Mr.  William 
Watson,  who  has  called  him  "  especially  and 
saliently  English,**  and  shelved  him  with  Brit- 
ain's "  best  singers,  from  Chaucer  onward." 
This  was  very  nice  of  Mr.  Watson,  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  object  of  his  eulogy,  it  was  by 
no  means  a  final  verdict.  Mr.  Austin's  work 
is  such  that  to  rank  him  among  the  best  singers 
is  manifestly  absurd. 

As  a  rule,  his  muse  is  a  chabcened  and  se- 
rene damsel,  quite  capable,  we  think,  of 
breaking  forth  into  quiet  rhapsodies  over  the 
various  little  domestic  doings  of  royalty  which 
it  is  the  pleasing  duty  of  a  laureate  to  celebrate. 
We  doubt  whether  there  is  any  English  poet 
who  can  so  thoroughly  fill  the  position.  Ima- 
gine the  brilliant  vocabulary  of  Mr.  Swinburne 
applied  to  the  first  birthday  of  a  royal  infant, 
or  the  froufrou  of  Mr.  Dobson's  lyrics  dealing 
with  a  national  event  like  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington! 

We  are  reminded  of  Pope's  epigram  on 
Colley  Gibber's  appointment  as  poet  laureate  : 

In  merry  old  England  it  was  once  a  rule. 

The  king  had  his  poet  and  also  his  fool. 

But    now  we're  so  frugral,  I'd    have  you   to 

know  it, 
That  Cibber  can  serve  both  for  fool  and  for 

poet. 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  obviously  out  of  the 
question  to  replace  Tennyson,  why  not  let  Mr. 
Austin  enjoy  the  prize  he  has  obtained,  un- 
harassed  by  invidious  comparisons?  He  is 
ready  to  do  his  duty  and  prepared  to  perpetuate 
everjrthing  and  everybody  in  joyous  floods  of 
song.  His  is  the  heart  that  dares  all,  the  brain 
untrammeled  by  mere  rhyme  and  rhythm,  the 
soul  that  soars  above  critiasm. 

For  his  services  the  English  laureate  receives 
$560  per  annum,  and  Mr.  Austin  is  entitled  to 
collect  "back  salary"  to  the  amount  of 
$i>55o>  which  has  been  unpaid  since  the  death 
of  Tennyson  on  October  6, 1892.   It  is  said— and 


it  sounds  probable— that  one  reason  for  Lord 
Salisbury's  selection  is  the  fact  that  his 
nominee  really  needed  the  money. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  POET  AND  PAINTER. 

The  story  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  mar- 
riage, as  recently  told  in  his  brother's  compila- 
tion of  the  "  Life  and  Letters  "  of  the  famous 
artist  poet,  is  a  very  interesting  one.  It  builds 
up  a  character  which  sounds  like  something 
in  fiction. 

Mrs.  Rossetti  was  an  artist's  model  when 
Rossetti  made  her  acquaintance,  but  before 
that  she  had  been  a  milliner,  working  in  a  Lon- 
don shop.  One  day  an  artist,  passing  by,  saw 
her,  and  induced  her  to  sit  for  him.  We  have 
often  seen  her  in  Rossetti's  paintings—"  tall, 
finely  formed,  with  a  lofty  neck  and  regular 
yet  somewhat  uncommon  features  ;  greenish 
blue,  unsparkling  eyes,  large,  perfect  eyelids ; 
brilliant  complexion,  and  a  lavish,  heavy  wealth 
of  coppery  golden  hair." 

This  girl,  taken  out  of  her  shop  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  canvas,  became  under  her  new  in- 
fluences both  a  poetess  and  a  painter.  She 
was  consumptive,  and  is  believed  to  have  died 
of  an  overdose  of  laudanum,  which  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking.  The  phases  of  her  dis- 
ease might  almost  be  traced  in  Rossetti's  work. 
The  two  were  not  happy  together,  although 
their  engfagement  lasted  for  ten  years,  and 
Rossetti's  most  beautiful  love  poems  were 
written  to  her.  The  manuscripts  were 
buried  in  her  coffin.  That  he  afterward  had 
'them  removed  and  published  does  not  make 
them  any  the  less  good  poetry. 


AN  INDIAN  CHIEF'S  DAUGHTER. 

With  all  the  poetry  tlie  Indian  races  have 
exhibited  in  their  legends,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  blood  has  not  shown  itself  in  the  field 
of  literature  before  this.  E.  Pauline  John.sou's 
"  White  Wampum "  is  a  notable  book  of 
poems,  not  only  because  it  is  written  by  a 
woman  of  Indian  blood,  but  because  it  is  stir- 
ring, pleasing  poetry. 

A  brief  sketch  of  Miss  Johnson's  work,  with 
a  portrait,  was  given  in  Munsey's  for  May, 
1895.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Chief  Johnson,  of 
the  Six  Nations,  who  traced  his  descent  from 
a  friend  and  councillor  of  the  great  Hiawatha. 
Mr.  Johnson,  whose  Indian  name  was  Teyon- 
hehkon,  or  Double  Life,  married  a  missionary's 
sister,  a  relative  of  William  Dean  Howells. 
His  daughter  was  brought  up  on  the  reserva- 
tion of  the  Six  Nations,  where  her  father  was 
the  oflicial  interpreter.  After  his  death,  her 
mother  took  the  children  to  Brantford,  Canada, 
and  the  young  girl  began  a  literary  life  by 
writing  for  the  papers.  At  some  society  enter- 
tainment she  recited  one  of  her  poems,  and 
was  so  successful  that  she  adopted  reciting  as 
a  profession. 

Last  year,  when  she  went  to  London,  she 
took  letters  from  the  Governor  General  of 
Canada  and  many  prominent  Canadians  to 
English  friends.  She  recited,  wearing  her  In- 
dian dress,  in  all  the  great  London  houses. 
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What  shall  we  be  collecting  next  ?  Here  is  a 
young  woman,  blessed  by  the  gods  with  an  in- 
genious spirit,  whose  latest  fad  is  to  bear  away 
a  silver  spoon  from  every  dinner  she  attends. 
Her  collection  now  numbers  over  twenty,  each 
of  which,  according  to  the  owner,  was  taken 
with  the  consent  of  the  hostess.  In  the  face 
of  this  statement  the  only  comment  it  is  judi- 
cious to  make  is  upon  the  infinite  good  nature 
of  the  hostesses.  The  spoon  fancier  herself  is 
more  than  ordinarily  fascinating,  and  this  may 
have  much  to  do  with  her  success.  But  the 
fad  is  fearsome  in  its  possibilities.  It  is  well 
that  no  one's  fancy  has  lightly  turned  to 
thoughts  of  Brussels  carpets  or  tall  Dutch 
clocks.  Still,  loul  arrive.  We  may  yet  find 
ourselves  politely  requested  to  provide  a  house 
and  lot  or  a  diamond  necklace  for  each  of  our 
faddish  guests.  For  the  genuine  collector  is 
not  easily  daunted ;  he  combines  the  persist- 
ency of  the  kleptomaniac  with  the  savoir/aire 
of  the  housebreaker,  and  threads  his  way 
nimbly  along  the  most  dangerous  paths. 

We  were  puzzled  the  other  day  to  observe, 
in  a  New  York  conservatory,  a  row  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  ivy  plants,  and  our  eyes  were 
considerately  opened  by  the  owner.  "  Each 
of  these,"  she  said,  "  is  grown  from  a  sprig 
picked  on  a  different  English  estate.  And  on 
every  estate,"  she  added  with  a  splendid  air  of 
triumph,  "  we  were  positively  forbidden  to 
pick  anything .'  '*  Compared  to  the  conscience 
of  the  collector,  a  gjain  of  mustard  seed  is  an 
object  of  quite  respectable  dimensions. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews  once  advised  the  com- 
mittee on  literature  of  The  Players  to  lock  up 
every  valuable  book  in  the  club,  since  no  book 
fancier  is  responsible  for  his  actions.  "  I 
won't  even  answer  for  myself,"  he  added, 
fondling  a  particularly  rare  work. 

We  think  the  field  is  ripe  for  a  moral  mission 
among  collectors.  We  are  almost  moved  to 
sermonize  ourselves.  Has  the  spoon  Binder, 
we  feel  impelled  to  ask,  always  been  true  and 
just  in  all  her  dealings,  and  kept  her  hands 
from  picking  and  stealing?  What  will  the 
gatherer  of  ivy  come  to  in  the  end?  Three 
centuries  ago  it  had  been  the  gallows  tree. 
And  above  all,  of  what  are  the  collections  of 
our  brother  bibliophiles  made  ? 

THE  BANQUET  RING. 

There  once  existed  a  superstitious  belief  that 
ideas  must  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  even 
the  most  frivolous  woman,  when  she  accepted 
the  obligations  of  a  dinner  invitation.  Now- 
adays she  has  an  easier  method.  She  carries 
a  "banquet  ring,"  and  when  talk  flags  she 
passes  it  around  for  general  inspection  and 
admiration. 

If  the  banquet  ring  gets  any  lai^r,    a  re- 


ceptacle on  wheels  will  have  to  be  constructed 
to  carry  it  It  is  a  collection  of  stones,  as 
valuable  as  the  purse  will  allow,  worked  into 
a  design  as  unique  as  possible.  Sometimes  it 
contains  a  hundred  stones,  and  covers  two 
fingers  from  knuckle  to  knuckle.  When  neces- 
sary, it  is  held  to  the  hand  by  rings  slipped 
over  two  fingers. 

The  women  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  one  of 
these  collections,  which  sometimes  cost  ten 
thousand  dollars,  are  having  their  small  rings, 
earrings,  and  brooches  broken  up  and  reset  in 
a  "banquet  ring."  The  originality  of  the 
design  depends  upon  the  genius  of  the  jeweler 
or  the  wearer.  Some  show  the  familiar  three 
feathers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  crest ;  others 
are  replicas  of  the  family  crest — or  of  the  de- 
vice that  adorns  harness  and  silver  platt.  m  that 
capacity. 

We  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion.  The 
weight  and  value  of  the  stones  already  an- 
nounces the  commercial  value  of  the  wearer  ; 
let  the  device  proclaim  the  proud  source  of 
her  wealth.  The  oil  magnate's  wife  might 
have  a  miniature  derrick  of  precious  stones 
between  the  second  and  third  joints  of  her 
fingers.  The  railroad  king  might  give  the  rail- 
road queen  a  locomotive  of  diamonds  with  a 
ruby  head  light  and  pearl  steam.  The  prince 
of  tobacconists  could  advertise  his  wares  in  a 
large  jeweled  perfecto  displayed  on  the  fair 
hand  of  a  member  of  his  family.  We  have  all 
of  them  in  the  class  who  design  and  own 
"banquet  rings." 

THE  BAREFOOT  FAD. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  a  woman  to  care  for  her 
complexion.  To  judge  by  the  advertisements 
and  the  sale  of  cosmetic  cure-alls,  soaps,  and 
pastes,  she  has  been  doing  nothing  else  for  sev- 
eral years.  But  when  it  reaches  a  point  where 
she  goes  without  her' shoes  and  stockings  in 
order  that  her  cheeks  may  glow,  there  are  some 
conservative  souls  who  hesitate.  The  advanced 
guard,  the  reckless  spirits,  are  already  making 
startling  predictions  of  what  is  coming. 

At  Father  Kneipp's  "  cure"  in  Bavaria,  every- 
body is  obliged  to  go  barefoot  Princesses 
have  been  seen  at  the  concerts  in  the  evening, 
dressed  in  the  height  of  Parisian  fashion,  but 
without  a  scrap  of  covering  on  their  feet.  Hav- 
ing originally  adopted  it  as  a  treatment  for  weak 
lungs,  the  fair  experimenters  soon  discovered 
that  the  absence  of  shoes  improved  the  appear- 
ance of  their  nether  supports.  Then  an  artist, 
an  Englishman,  wrote  a  novel  whose  name  we 
forget— or  wish  we  could— in  which  bare  feet 
were  glorified.  That  finished  the  matter  in 
America.  The  faddists  had  their  cue.  Bare 
feet  became  the  rule  for  certain  hours  of  the  day 
The  average  sizes  in  shoes  bounded  two  num- 
bers in  as  many  mont^^.^^^J^p^^jeJ^g^j^g 
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a  pair  of  pink  and  rosy  feet  adjusted  on  a  silk 
cushion  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day,  crushing 
them  into  tight  shoes  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
They  had  taken  on  an  esthetic  value. 

Already  there  are  those  who  are  arguing  that 
the  feet  are  as  beautiful  as  the  hands,  and  as 
worthy  of  displaying  their  beauty.  At  home 
functions,  at  any  rate,  they  should  appear— 
clad  in  ring^,  perhaps,  with  a  silken  sandal 
ribbon  crossing  a  blue  veined  instep.  Mme. 
Rfcamier  used  to  wear  sandals  on  her  pretty 
bare  feet.  It  may  be  all  right  to  imitate  her 
example — if  the  imitator  has  equally  pretty 
feet,  peeping,  like  those  of  Sir  John  Suckling's 
sweetheart,  from  under  soft  lace  frills,  like 
little  white  mice.  But  contemplate  the  new 
woman  with  bloomers  and  bare  feet ! 


THE  EARLY  DANCE. 

A  new  fashion  which  is  gaining  g^round  rap- 
idly in  New  York  is  the  early  dance,  which 
begins  at  half  past  nine  and  comes  to  an  end 
shortly  after  midnight.  It  is,  perhaps,  stretch- 
ing a  point  to  call  this  a  fad,  for  it  possesses 
what  few  fads  can  boast — an  element  of  com- 
mon sense.  Business  men  (and  what  men 
worthy  of  the  name  are  not  business  men  in 
this  busy  land  ?)  have  vetoed  late  dances,  and 
positively  refused  to  trip  the  light  fentastic 
until  three  a.  m.,  and  then  breakfast  at  eight. 
So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  young  society 
women  have  long  been  compelled  to  rely 
upon  the  very  callowest  and  most  insigniificant 
youths  of  the  community  to  dance  their  ger- 
mans  and  take  them  in  to  supper.  The  early 
dance  is  bringing  to  the  front  the  older  men 
who  insist  upon  ending  the  day  at  midnight, 
and  the  whippersnapper  is  relegated  to  the 
background.  These  small  affairs  are  too  "  ever- 
lastingly early  "  for  him. 

A  fad  is  always  welcome  if  it  has  reason  to 
commend  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  very 
evident  merit  of  the  early  dance  will  make  it 
a  permanent  institution.  Can  there  be  any- 
thing more  absurd  than  the  cotillion  which 
begins  at  one  o'clock  and  brings  you  to  an  ex- 
hausted finish  at  four  ?  Why  not,  while  we  are 
wasting  our  sleeping  time,  make  a  complete 
job  of  it  and  dance  till  breakfast  or  there- 
abouts, as  they  do  at  the  Yale  "  Prom  "  ?  For 
college  men  there  is  some  excuse.  They  are 
young,  and  wisdom  will  come  with  years — 
perhaps.  It  certainly  has  not  come  to  the 
society  matrons  whose  dances  commence  at 
or  after  midnight. 

Apropos  of  all  this  we  overheard  a  very  char- 
acteristic remark  not  long  since  in  a  theater. 

"Shall  I  see  you  tonight  at  the  Browns* 
dance?" 

'•  Yes,  I  may  drop  in  about  half  after  one." 

The  speaker  ought  to  have  been  soundly 
spanked  and  packed  off  to  bed  for  expressing 
such  an  intention.  He  was  too  flagrantly 
young  and  callow  to  be  horsewhipped. 

SOME  NEEDLEWORK   FADS. 

It  is  always  more,  or  less  the  fad  for  women 
with  a  penchant  for  embroidery  to  make  various 


fetching  trifles  for  their  cavalirri  servanli; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  particular  direction  which 
the  fad  takes  that  its  novelty  lies.  Formerly 
the  trifles  were  almost  invariably  useless  and 
unwelcome.  It  is  seldom  that  men  really 
appreciate  flounced  blue  pincushions  and 
scented  handkerchief  cases,  and  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  late  Bishop  Brooks  was 
wont  on  Christmas  Day  to  escape  from  his 
church  by  a  side  door  to  avoid  the  rows  of 
waiting  women  who  bore  free  will  offerings  of 
home  made  carpet  slippers. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  maiden  who  embroiders 
is  at  present  centered  upon  "grolf  waistcoats." 
Exactly  why  any  man  should  desire  a  garment 
of  amateur  manufacture  when  he  can  obtain 
one  of  far  superior  quality  from  his  tailor,  it  is 
bard  to  imagrine.  Certainly  there  cannot  be  any 
great  amount  of  sentiment  attached  thereto. 
The  golf  waistcoat  is  constructed  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  *'  samplers  "  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago — ^that  is,  by  embroidering  an 
elaborate  pattern  in  wool  upon  canvas ;  and 
the  effect  is  hideous  beyond  the  dreams  of  a 
late  dinner.  However,  the  question  of  beauty 
is  immaterial. 

One  fortunate  and  popular  golfer  received,  in 
a  single  month,  seven  of  these  waistcoats,  only 
two  of  which  approximately  suited  his  figure. 
He  has  been  wearing  the  two  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  survival  of  the  fiitesly  and  reports 
that  they  are  absolutely  cold  proof. 

A  New  York  man  of  Bohemian  and  esthetic 
tendencies  lately  exhibited  another  example 
of  ingenious  embroidery,  on  which  a  skilful 
plier  of  the  needle  had  lavished  extraordinary 
care.  It  was  designed  as  a  portiere,  the 
material  being  the  coarsest  variety  of  yellow 
denim,  and  the  pattern  an  enlargement  of  a 
drawing  for  a  poster  by  Aubrey  Beardsley.  A 
tall  damosel  was  wandering  across  a  meadow 
backed  by  a  grove  and  a  cardinal  sky,  while 
the  upper  panel  bore  the  inscription  : 

O  ye  who  pass  this  door, 

One  thing  is  certain — 
You  never  saw  before 

A  poster  curtain! 

The  embroidery  was  done  in  rope  silk  in 
solid  blocks,  and  the  curtain  was  hung  in  the 
doorway  by  strings  of  glass  beads.  This 
i»  the  most  thoroughly  fin  de  siicle  contri- 
vance, we  imagine,  which  has  yet  emanated 
from  an  embroidery  frame. 

Then,  again,  there  Is  the  sofa  cushion,  with- 
out some  seventeen  dozen  of  which  no  home 
is  now  complete.  Here  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
wealth  of  designs,  and  the  more  outrageous 
and  bizarre  they  are,  the  better  pleased  their 
proud  possessor  seems  to  be.  The  boudoir  of 
one  debutante  contains  a  divan  which  aptly 
illustrates  this  craze  for  what  is  oulri.  It 
groans  beneath  an  assortment  of  twenty 
cushions,  no  two  alike,  and  no  two,  as  the 
owner  joyously  observed,  that  can  be  said  to 
go  well  together.  The  mute  but  earnest  pro- 
tests of  green  cushions  embroidered  with  blue 
roses,  of  terra  cotta  dwelling  in  inharmonious 
contrast    next  to  magenta,    and  of  unhappy 
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families  of  pinks,  purples,  violets,  and 
maroons,  afford  her  unfeigned  happiness. 
What  it  is  to  have  the  artistic  eye  ! 

In  the  same  room  the  window  curtains  are  of 
pale  gjeen  India  silk  with  a  crest  in  gold  worked 
upon  them.  This  at  least  is  not  productive  of 
astigmatism. 

So,  gentle  wielders  of  the  needle  and  the 
frame,  you  need  no  longer  be  hampered  by 
conventionality.  You  can  do  anything  you 
wish,  and  you  have  only  to  observe  two  rules  : 
never  embroider  what  will  please  the  eye,  and 
never  adopt  any  idea  that  has  been  used  be- 
fore. Also  it  is  well,  though  not  imperative, 
to  keep  this  in  mind  :  all  people  have  not  been 
educated  to  appreciate  the  decadent  in  art,  and 
you  would  be  wise  to  tell  your  visitor  that  this 
cushion  or  that  curtain  is  your  own  work  be- 
fore asking  his  or  her  opinion  thereof.  This 
keeps  the  unsuspecting  critic  off  the  dangerous 
reef  of  candor ! 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CAT. 

The  man  of  today  who  belongs  to  woman- 
kind, whose  ways  are  in  the  path  of  fashion, 
finds  himself  something  in  the  state  of  Lone 
Sahib^  when  for  his  unbelief  he  suffered  the 
"sending**  of  Dana  Da. 

Mr.  Kipling  draws  a  feeling  picture  of  a  man 
waking  up  in  the  morning  to  find  a  squirming 
kitten  on  his  breast,  or  opening  a  drawer  to 
pluck  one  from  among  his  dress  shirts,  or  lift- 
ing a  mewing  little  beast  from  his  tobacco  jar. 
There  was  a  time  in  American  history  when 
the  superfluous  cats  were  drowned,  leaving 
one  out  of  the  litter  for  the  maiden  aunt,  whose 
cachet  was  a  feline  pet  But  times  change. 
There  are  no  superfluous  kittens  when  their 
market  prices  range  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars 
apiece.  The  maiden  aunt,  too,  has  changed  ; 
she  has  become  a  "  bachelor  girl.**  Instead  of 
meekly  taking  the  left  overs  of  the  family, 
kittens  or  otherwise,  she  puts  her  hand  into 
her  pocket  and  buys  her  own  cat,  if  she  con- 
siders it  a  decorative  adjun(!t  to  her  establish- 
ment. Like  a  good  many  more  of  her  posses- 
sions, it  is  usually  the  object  of  envy  instead 
of  contempt  The  cat  of  today  bears  no  more 
resemblance  to  the  tabby  of  the  old  maid  of  a 
generation  ago  than  its  modem  mistress  to  her 
maiden  aunt  The  gray  tone  has  left  both  of 
them. 

The  cat  which  was  formally  introduced  to 
fashionable  society  by  the  very  popular  cat 
show  last  winter,  is  a  Persian,  almost  as  large 
as  a  fox  terrier,  with  long,  fluffy  white  hair, 
and  the  stateliness  of  a  cardinal.  It  is  not  a 
creature  to  pet  and  coddle,  but  to  respect  and 
admire. 


THE  MERITS  OF  THE  MINIATURE. 

The  popularity  of  the  miniature  shows 
no  sign  of  abating.  You  have  your  (alleged) 
portrait  painted  on  one  of  the  oval  porce- 
lains,* frame  it  in  narrow  gilt  metal  with  a 
bow  knot  on  top,  and  keep  it  in  your  cabinet, 
except  during  the  annual  portrait  exhibition. 
It  is  the  only  true  way  of  handing  your  image 


down  to  posterity,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
making  of  every  woman  a  beauty  in  a  Gains- 
borough hat  or  an  empire  gown.  Of  course  it 
will  look  like  you — a  flattering  picture  always 
does.  The  portrait  is  so  tiny  that  the  bad  lines 
and  features  are  so  diminished  that  they  are 
lost  sight  of,  while  the  good  ones  are  made  so 
much  finer  and  more  delicate  by  the  reduction 
that  your  children  and  your  children's  children 
can  everlastingly  expatiate  upon  your  past 
beauty,  and  prove  it. 

Photographs  show  far  too  literally  the  ex- 
pression you  assumed  when  that  lens  was 
pointed  at  you,  and  you  were  told  to  "  look 
pleasant,  please "  (at  a  dollar  a  dozen),  or, 
"  will  you  kindly  endeavor  to  assume  an  ex- 
pression of  contentment,  and  think  of  some 
pleasing  incident  ?"  (at  twelve  dollars  a  dozen). 
The  product  of  the  too  truthful  camera  tells 
you,  years  after,  what  that  gown  really  looked 
like  which  you  thought  was  so  stylish.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  miniature  painter — if  he  knows 
his  business— knows  how  to  idealize,  and  to 
picture  the  most  ordinary  sitter  as  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  Then,  too,  miniatures 
are  better  because  they  cost  more  than  any 
other  portrait,  as  it  always  takes  three  figures 
on  the  check  to  pay  for  one. 

It  is  of  course  very  charming  to  have  your 
children's  miniatures  painted,  for  they  are  al- 
ways beautiful  to  begin  with ;  but  in  after  years 
it  dulls  the  child's  pleasurable  contemplation 
of  its  past  self  to  have  some  kindly  disposed 
friend  of  the  family  inquire,  "  Were  you  really 
ever  so  pretty  as  that  ?" 

FACIAL  GUIDEPOSTS. 

Occasionally  a  fad  is  but  the  revival  of  a 
fashion  dear  to  the  hearts  of  our  great  grand- 
mothers. The  old  fashioned  courtplaster  patch 
idiosyncrasy  has  been  resurrected,  and  is  now 
reigning  in  high  favor  in  certain  circles.  We 
may  prei)are  for  an  epidemic  of  it,  when  we 
see  eleven  out  of  twelve  girls  at  a  tea  decorated 
as  to  their  faces  with  tiny  black  squares  allur- 
ingly affixed  to  cheek,  chin,  or  lips.  Attention 
is  called  to  beautiful  eyes  by  a  small  black 
patch  carefully  placed  near  them,  much  as 
a  guidepost  on  a  man's  estate  indicates, 
••  .^99- This  way  to  the  waterfall." 

When  it  happens  that  the  mouth  is  worthy  of 
notice,  the  sign  is  shifted  to  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  way  of  the  admirer  thereby 
made  smooth.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined 
whether  parallel  rows  of  patches  on  the  upper 
and  lower  lips  signify  perfect  teeth,  or  a  court- 
plaster  owl  on  the  brow  a  sapient  brain. 

This  courtplaster  owl  is  not  so  much  of  a  fic- 
tion as  it  might  appear.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  fer 
from  improbable.  Crescents,  triangles,  stars, 
and  even  a  miniature  coach  and  four  are 
actually  obtainable  in  New  York.  The  pos- 
sible range  of  design  suggested  is  alarming. 
Will  crests,  coats  of  arms,  landscapes,  and 
pictures  of  the  ancient  birthplace  of  a  girl's 
earliest  ancestor  become  the  decorations  art- 
fully plastered  about  her  face  ?  It  is  an  alarm- 
ing thought.  r-^ 
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ETCHINGS 


PERVERSITY. 
My  father  frowns,  my  mother  sig^hs, 
My  gjandam,  with  begogg^led  eyes, 
Recites  me  maxims,  wondrous  wise, 

On  prudence  and  grentility. 
Th^  all  of  Lydia  love  to  prate 
As  my  one  matrimonial  fate; 
Her  virgfin  charms  they  celebrate 

With  ceaseless  volubility. 

Of  how  she  shines  in  equal  ways 

At  French  or  German — sings  and  plays, 

Embroiders,  paints — for  days  and  days 

Eulogiums  do  I  hear  anew. 
And  then  her  parents'  wealth  g^^lore, 
Their  steeds  and  coaches  by  the  score. 
Their  Newport  villa — nay.  still  more, 

Their  palace  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

But  ah,  in  vain  my  kindred  plead  ! 
The  girl  I  love,  the  girl  I  need, 
The  grirl  I'll  dare  to  wed,  indeed, 

Unmoved  by  all  caste's  mummeries. 
Is  but  a  sempstress,  young  and  shy. 
Whose  glittering  needle—what  know  I— 
Its  dexterous  art  may  sometimes  ply 

On  l^ydia's  cobweb  flummeries. 

With  Phyllis  in  her  Harlem  flat 
(Shabby,  and  five  floors  high  at  that) 
I'd  rather  spend  an  hour  of  chat 

And  watch  her  smile's  coy  trickeries, 
Than  dance  till  dawn,  in  I,ydia's  thrall, 
At  some  Delmoniconian  ball. 
Though  light  along  the  floor  should  fall 

Her  footstep  as  Terpsichore's  ! 

Edgar  Fawcett. 


PN  A  PICTURE. 
Among  the  faces  of  these  girls— 
Which  seem  to  break  forth  from  their  curls 
As  flowers  from  buds — is  one  that  glows 
All  crimson  like  a  blushing  rose, 
And  one  that  lifts  itself  on  high— 
A  lily  looking  to  the  sky — 
Another  with  a  pansy's  grace 
Half  hide?  amid  the  leafy  lace; 
And  all  are  sweet,  and  all  are  fair 
Like  beauty  in  a  boutonni^re — 
A  dream  of  loveliness  !    Give  me 
This  gfarden  in  epitome. 

Frederic  F.  Sherman. 


A  SURPRISE. 
She  wears  a  jacqueminot  tonight 

Pinned  with  artistic  care 
Upon  her  corsage,  creamy  white  ; 

It  blooms  and  blushes  there; 
But  the  poor  rose,  though  proud  to  trim 

My  darling's  dainty  gown, 
Is  martyr  to  the  fashion's  whim; 

She  wears  it.  upside  down. 


And  I  am  like  her  rose  tonight, 

Happy  to  be  so  near, 
To  touch  her  corsage,  creamy  white, 

To  whisper  in  her  ear; 
And  like  the  flower,  for  when  my  plea 

She  heard  without  a  frown. 
And  clasped  me  to  her  heart,  you  see, 

It  turned  me  upside  down  ! 

Frank  Roe  Batchelder. 


THE  CRY  OF  A  CONSERVATIVE. 
My  sweet  Jeannette  is  passing  fair, 

And  also  passing  fond  of  dress; 

Yet  do  I  love  her  none  the  less 
For  showing  woman's  weakness  there. 
That  satin  edged  with  laces  rare, 

That  snowy  tulle,  all  fluffiness, 

I  too  adore  them,  I  confess. 
And  everything  Jeannette  does  wear. 
No,  there's  one  costume  which  I  feel 

I  would  g^ve  millions  to  forget; 

That  awful  vision  haunts  me  yet, 
And  almost  turns  my  heart  to  steeL 

It  fairly  made  my  senses  reel 
When  unexpectedly  I  mpt 
My  dearest  love,  my  own  Jeannette, 

In  knickerbockers  on  a  wheel ! 

Cornelia  E,  Green 


A  CONQUEROR. 
A  CASTLB  there  is,  all  grim  and  gray, 
Surrounded  by  high  stone  walls, 
And  many  a  knight 
Waged  bitter  fight 
To  enter  its  lordly  halls. 

But  fast  and  firm  were  the  massive  gates 

'Gainst  all  who  would  through  them  win. 
While  the  old  stone  pile 
Seemed  with  scorn  to  smile 
At  each  failure  to  enter  in. 

Then  came  a  day  when  a  maiden  sweet 
Crept  up  and  did  patiently  wait ; 

No  bar  could  withstand 

The  touch  of  her  hand, 
And  wide  flew  the  frowning  gate. 

No  more  the  walls  echo  with  sounds  of  the  fray, 
No  more  comes  the  clash  of  strife  ; 
There's  the  voice  of  song — 
For  that  castle  strong 
Was  my  heart,  and  the  maid  is  my  wife. 

Pauline  R.  Stayner. 

AT  TWIUGHT. 
Oh,  Dorothy's  dimples,  they  come  and  they  go, 
As  the  cutter  slips  silently  over  the  snow; 
And  Dorothy  laughs,  "  'Tis  no  end  of  a  lark 
To  go  driving  at  twilight  away  through  the 
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And  albeit  my  love  is  so  tender  and  true, 
Her  eyes  are  so  innocent,  guileless,  and  blue, 
That  I'm  free  to  confess  I  am  sorely  afraid 
Of  this  trim  little,  slim  little,  prim  little  maid. 

The  clouds  in  the  west  are  like  silvery  bars, 
There's  a  shimmer  above  in  the  skies  from  the 

stars. 
And  southward  and  homeward  the  cutter  has 

swung, 
Yet  the  words  I  would  whisper  are  still  on  my 

tongue. 

But  the  breath  of  the  breeze  is  like  rosiest  wine 
When  a  dear  little  hand  is  enfolded  in  mine, 
And  I've  found  it  at  last,  love's  enrapturing 

bliss, 
For  she  shows  that  she  knows  that  she  owes 

me  a  kiss ! 

Guy  Wetmore  Carry! . 


A  UTTI.E  DUTCH  GARDEN. 
I  PASSED  by  a  garden,  a  little  Dutch  garden, 
Where  useful  and  pretty  things  grew— 

Heartsease  and  tomatoes 

And  pinks  and  potatoes 
And  lilies  and  onions  and  rue. 

I  saw  in  that  garden,  that  little  Dutch  garden, 
A  chubby  Dutch  man  with  a  spade, 

And  a  rosy  Dutch  frau 

With  a  shoe  like  a  scow. 
And  a  flaxen  haired  little  Dutch  maid. 

There  grew  in  that  garden,  that  little  Dutch 

g^arden, 
Blue  flag  flowers,  lovely  and  tall, 

And  early  blush  roses, 

And  little  pink  posies — 
But  Gretchen  was  fairer  than  all. 

My  heart's  in  that  garden,  that  little  Dutch 

garden  ; 
It  tumbled  right  in  as  I  passed, 
'Mid  'wildering  mazes 
Of  spinach  and  daisies. 
And  Gretchen  is  holding  it  fast ! 

Hailie  Whitney. 


THE  LAMENT  OF  AN  OLD  THEATER 

GOER. 
Oh,  for  a  play  like  those  of  old. 

Where  human  men  and  women  walk. 
And  where  some  vital  story's  told 

Without  eternities  of  talk  ; 
Where  men  are  brave,  and  women  good, 

Where  deeds  are  done  that  call  for  cheer; 
That  thrill  the  heart,  and  stir  the  blood. 

From  orchestra  to  gallery  tiers  ; 

"Wliere  not  the  "  female  with  a  past  '* 

Has  part,  and  not  a  thing  is  done 
That  modesty  must  stare  aghast, 

And  vestal  maid  must  cut  and  run  ; 
Where  with  scant  skirts  in  tangled  whirl 

No  giddy  chorus  dames  appear — 
Give  me  a  play  where  not  a  girl 

Points  heel  toward  the  chandelier ! 


It's  true  I  don't  object  to  see — : 

Say  once  a  month — some  show  like  this  ; 
But  the  same  thing  eternally — 

The  same  distracting,  clinging  kiss. 
And  what  each  night  we're  doomed  to  see-- 

The  same  old  kick,  the  same  old  smirk. 
The  same  bewildering  lingerie — 

'Twould  madden  even  a  harem 'd  Turk. 

Oh,  for  a  glimpse  of  Bowery  days  ! 

Something  of  human  lived,  in  sooth, 
In  those  old  time  theatric  ways — 

The  times  of  Junius  Brutus  Booth  ! 
With  what  romantic,  manly  vim 

He  set  our  passions  in  a  whirl ! 
I  would  not  give  an  hour  of  him 

For  any  half  clad  chorus  girl ! 

Joseph  Dana  MJlUt. 


IN  VENICE. 
In  Venice,  on  the  Rialto 
A  merry  mass  of  people  go  ; 
The  siren  city  like  a  bride 
Clings  to  the  Adriatic's  side  ; 
By  day,  by  night  one  still  may  hear 
The  soft  song  of  the  gondolier. 
Whose  oar  is  strong  for  friend  or  foe, 
In  Venice  on  the  Rialto. 

In  Venice,  on  the  Rialto, 
Homesick  and  lone,  I  weep  with  woe: 
Homesick  and  lone,  what  is  to  me 
This  marble  city  by  the  sea? 
One  vision  all  my  bosom  fills — 
Oh,  village  in  the  Georgia  hills. 
For  thee  my  heart  is  bended  low. 
In  Venice  on  the  Rialto  ! 

Robert  Loveman. 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 
The  Age  of  Gold  !    The  Golden  Age, 

When  life  was  life  indeed, 
Has  gilded  many  a  somber  page, 

Served  many  a  poet's  need. 
I  sing  the  Golden  Age  that  is. 

Not  days  of  fabled  glory  ; 
Nay,  I  myself  once  lived  in  this 

Same  age  of  song  and  story. 

Then  men  were  heroes  formed  for  lovt 

And  war — brave,  wise,  and  good  ; 
Then  women  reigned  by  virtue  of 

Their  perfect  womanhood ; 
Then  more  than  fame,  than  lust  of  wealth. 

Than  empty  power  or  splendor, 
Were  simple  pleasures,  buoyant  health. 

One  friend  both  true  and  tender. 

Then  strange,  wild  beauty  lurked  within 

Each  common  wayside  weed  ; 
The  brook  stopped  on  its  way  to  sing 

Weird  tales  to  who  would  heed  ; 
Then  labor  without  thought  of  wage 

Was  crowned  with  teeming  plenty  ; 
What  is  this  wondrous  Golden  Age  ? 

Why,  nineteen  years,  or  twenty. 

Susan  Owen  Moberly, 
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HGURES  THAT  HUM  WITH  MEANING. 

A  RECORD  THAT  SHOWS  THE  MATCHLESS  GROWTH  IN  OUR  ADVERTISING— A  RECORD  THAT 
IN  ITSELF  IS  AS  MARVELOUS  AS  OUR  CIRCULATION  IS  IN  ITSELF.  HERE  ARE  THE  FIGITRES 
THAT  COMPARE  THE  ADVERTISING  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  PAST  SIX  MONTHS  WITH  THOSE  OF 
THE  CORRESPONDING  SIX  MONTHS  OF    A    YEAR  EARLIER: 


In  October,  )8H  $2^99^  net; 
"Norember,  **  4,973.44  ** 
'December,  *'  11,52638  ** 
"January,  J895,  9,10155  " 
"February,  "  12,036,46  " 
"March,  "      1^,23746    " 

Toial  net  cash  .    $53,776.57« 


October,     1895,  $21,80159  net; 

November    "  2^639.90    " 

December,    "  3^19110(2    " 

January,     J896>     23,273.17    " 

February,      "        29,041.35    " 

March,         "        30,323.92    "  

Total  net  cask  .  it(a;273.95.Total  net  gain,  il09497.3&. 


net  gain,  $l8,904i)U 
)9,666.46. 
"  22,665.64. 

14^169.62. 
J7,004.89. 
17,086.76. 


THE  FOREGOING  FIGURES  TELL  A  MATCHLESS  STORY— TELL  IT  SIMPLY,  FORCEFULLY.  THEY 
SHOW  THE  STRENGTH  OF  MUNSEY'S  MAGAZINE  WITH  THE  CLEAR  HBADED,  CLEAN  CUT  BUSINESS 
MAN,  EVEN  AS  OUR  CIRCULATION  OF  SIX  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  THOUSAND  COPIES  SHOWS  ITS 
STRENGTH  WITH  THE  PEOPLE.  THEY  MAKE  CLEAR  THE  MARVELOUS  PACE  THAT  IS  SWEEPING 
US  ONWARD  AS  NO  OTHER  PUBLICATION  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD  HAS  EVER  GONE 
FORWARD.  THEY  EMPHASIZE  AND  GLORIFY  THE  RECORD  OF  OUR  TWO  YEARS  AND  A  HALF  OF 
WORK— OUR  TWO  YEARS  AND  A  HALF  OF  "GRAPPLING  WITH  THE  IMPOSSIBLE,"  AS  OUR  PROPO- 
SITION WAS  STYLED  BY  THE  WHOLE  PUBLISHING  WORLD,  GROWN  GRAY  IN  EXPERIENCE 
AND  RIPE  IN  WISDOM  ;  AND  THEY  FORESHADOW  A  FUTURE  OF  ASTOUNDING  MAGNTTUDB 
AND  DAZZLING  BRILLIANCY. 


IT  IS  650,000  NOW. 
With  this  issue  Munsey's  Magazine 
reaches  the  magfnificent  fig^ures  of  six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  (650,000)  copies.  It  gathers 
momentum  as  it  sweeps  along^.  The  pace  is 
hotter  today  than  it  waa  a  year  ago  today  ;  it 
was  hotter  a  year  ago  today  than  it  was  a 
twelvemonth  before.  A  circulation  of  this 
size,  a  circulation  that  moves  forward  al- 
ways with  majestic  certainty,  is  no  accident 
It  has  behind  it  the  people  ;  it  is  of  the  people. 
This  is  why  Munsey*s  Magazine  is  unique 
among  magazines,  though  the  imitator  is  abroad 
in  the  land. 


THE  HARASSED  UON. 
The  present  British  government  seems  to 
be  pajring  the  penalty  of  its  predecessors'  suc- 
cess in  extending  English  rule  over  so  large  a 
share  of  the  unoccupied  lands  of  the  world. 
On  all  sides  the  British  lion  finds  the  "  Keep 
off  the  grass"  sign  flashed  upon  him,  so  to 
speak,  hv  the  other  animals  of  the  political 
menagene.  Besides  the  Venezuela  affair  and 
the  Transvaal  imbroglio,  Brazil  is  warning  him 
away  from  the  islet  of  Trinidad.  Further 
south,  Argentina  is  demanding  the  Falkland 
Islands  as  being  rightfully  hers.  Further 
north,  some  American  newspapers  are  ques- 
tioning whether  he  has  any  real  right  to  main- 
tain his  hold  upon  islands  that  are  geographi- 
cally the  outposts  of  our  continent    This  last 


suggestion  has  special  reference  to  the  British 
naval  station  at  the  Bermudas. 

No  wonder  that,  in  spite  of  the  long  course 
of  tail  twisting  through  which  he  has  passed 
without  perceptible  injury,  the  old  lion  is 
somewhat  uneasy.  He  has  good  reason  to  be. 
If  we  are  going  to  ask  him  to  relinquish  the 
Bermudas,  which  he  colonized  before  the  Pil- 
grims landed  at  Plymouth,  and  which  are 
divided  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  American 
continent  by  six  hundred  miles  of  intervening 
ocean,  what  next  ?  Probably  France  will  point 
out  the  far  stronger  considerations  that  should 
lead  him  to  abandon  a  certain  "right  little, 
tight  little  "  island  which  he  has  held  for  some 
time,  but  which,  as  it  is  only  twenty  one  miles 
from  the  good  French  town  of  Calais,  he  must 
now  see  the  propriety  of  abandoning.  He  can 
retire,  we  presume,  to  some  other  planet, 
thereby  ending  a  number  of  intematianal  un- 
pleasantnesses on  this  one. 


DISCOURTEOUS  COURTESY. 
Strange  are  the  workings  of  "Senatorial 
courtesy  "  !  By  being  too  polite  to  interrupt 
the  eloquence  of  one  of  its  own  members,  the 
United  States  Senate  has  put  itself  on  record 
as  having  listened,  without  a  sign  of  dissent,  to 
a  tirade  of  the  foulest  abuse  directed  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Its  nice 
respect  for  its  own  traditions,  and  its  utter  dis- 


regard of  the  honor  of  the  Presidency,  in  which 
DON'T  FORGET  THIS.—Tf  you  will  shozv  Munsey's  Magazine  to  your  friends  and 
secure  for  us  Jive  new  subscribers,  sending  us  one  dollar  for  each  name,  we  will  give  you  a 
year's  subscription  free  for  yourself  in  return  for  your  trouble: 
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is  involved  the  honor  of  the  nation,  would  be 
a  congenial  subject  for  the  pen  of  Dickens  or 
Dean  Swift,  and  might  elicit  some  caustic  re- 
marks from  our  own  Mark  Twain. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  our  most  conspicuous 
foreign  representative  should,  in  speeches  de- 
livered abroad,  declare  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  *'  headstrong "  and  their  economic 
system  cctfTUpt  It  is  still  more  unfortunate 
that  sudi  a  harangue  as  Mr.  Tillman's  should 
disgrace  the  proceedings  of  our  highest  legis- 
lative body.  We  can  imagine,  as  a  result,  such 
dialogues  as  the  following  : 

Critical  Foreigner— So  you  elect' to  the 
Presidency  a  man  who  is  personally  disreput- 
able and  officially  dishonest? 

Apolx>gbtic  American — Nonsense  I 

Critical  Foreigner— One  of  your  Senators 
calls  your  chief  magistrate  a  besotted  wretch, 
a  partner  amd  a  tool  of  speculators,  a  briber, 
and  a  drunkard. 

Apologetic  American— But  you  must  not 
attach  the  slightest  importance  to  the  utter- 
ances of  a  coarse,  ignorant,  and  unscrupulous 
demagogue. 

Critical  Foreigner- So  you  elect  to  the 
United  States  Senate  a  coarse,  ignorant,  and 
unscrupulous  demagogue? 

Apologetic  American — {Answer  noi  re- 
corded). 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  TONS  OF 
MAGAZINES. 
Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of 
MuNSEY's  Magazine  weigh  two  hundred  and 
fifty  (250)  tons— two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of 
magazines  to  a  single  L<isue — think  of  it,  tre- 
mendous !  This  is  larger  by  more  than  one 
hundred  tons  than  the  quantity  printed  at  a 
single  issue  by  any  other  publication  is  the 
whole  wide  world.  And  it  was  only  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago  that  Munsev's  Maga- 
XINB  was  almost  wholly  unknown.  It  had  to 
line  up  beside  giants  whose  circulation  was  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  the  world,  whose 
prestige  stood  out  as  a  mighty  mountain, 
frowning  down  upon  adventurous  ambition. 

THE  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
The  remarkable  discoveries  recently  made 
in  photography  are  exemplifications  of  the  rule 
that  all  knowledge  is  power — actual  power  or 
latent  power.  An  investigation  into  the  se- 
crets of  nature  may  be  undertaken  merely  as  a 
pastime,  and  yet  at  any  moment  it  may  reveal 
some  fact  of  first  rate  scientific  and  practical 
value.  The  camera,  once  little  more  than  a 
plaything,  has  within  recent  years  become  an 
efficient  handmaid  in  a  score  of  branches  of 
useful  work.  The  experiments  of  the  German 
professor.  Roentgen,  who  has  proved  it  possible 
to  photograph  through  substances  hitherto  re- 

IM PORT  A  NT  NO  TICK. - 
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garded  as  impervious  to  light,  open  up  a  new 
field,  the  limit  of  which  it  is  as  yet  impossible 
to  fix.  In  medicine  and  surgery  the  new  pro- 
cess promises  to  be  especially  ser\'iceable.  It 
may  work  a  revolution  in  many  other  depart- 
ments of  physical  science. 

What  a  tremendous  advance  the  human  race 
has  made  since  Bacon,  three  centuries  ago, 
pointed  out  that  the  only  way  to  improve  man's 
material  condition  was  to  master  the  mysteries 
of  natural  forces  \ 

CUBA'S  YEAR  OF  RUIN. 

The  solemn  truth  of  General  Sherman's  re- 
mark that  **  war  is  hell  "  is  being  appallingly 
verified  almost  within  sight  of  the  shores  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  shocking  fact  that 
Cuba,  the  largest  habitable  island  of  America, 
a  country  of  great  natural  wealth,  and  one  that 
for  almost  four  centuries  has  been  settled  by  a 
people  of  pretended  civilization,  should  today 
be  in  the  condition  that  impartial  reports 
describe. 

On  paper,  both  the  government  forces  and 
the  rebels  have  won  victories  sufficient  to  have 
annihilated  their  opponents  ten  times  over. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  a  year  of  war,  no 
positive  military  success  has  been  achieved  by 
either  side.  The  insurgents  have  evidently 
failed  to  effect  any  permanent  foothold ;  the 
Spaniards  have  equally  failed  to  suppress  them 
or  to  stop  their  devastations.  There  has  been 
no  great  battle,  but  much  blood  has  been  shed, 
and  thousands  have  died  of  the  diseases  that 
always  scourge  armies.  The  ordinary  rules  of 
warfare  have  no  authority  in  this  bitter  con- 
flict. Outside  of  the  cities,  moat  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  island  has  been  destroyed  ;  svery- 
where  commerce  and  industry  are  paralysed, 
and  the  mass  of  the  population  ia  face  tp  face 
with  ruin  and  want.  Social  order  is  overthrown, 
and  the  internecine  strife  is  assuming  a  char 
acter  of  desperation  that  threatens  still  more 
frightful  developmonts. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
matter  is  somewhat  equivocaL  In  spite  of  the 
heavy  losses  their  raids  have  inflicted  upon 
American  business  interests,  popular  sympathy 
is  strongly  with  the  revolutionists.  Congress 
has  given  cautious  yet  unmistakable  utterance 
to  the  same  feeling  ;  but  the  executive  depart- 
ments have  felt  it  their  duty  to  put  forth  all  pos- 
sible efforts  to  prevent  that  feeling  from  find- 
ing expression  in  overt  acts  of  interference. 
Thus  much  it  is  safe  to  say — the  war  should  be 
stopped.  Its  continuance  is  a  disgrace  to  nine- 
teenth century  civilization. 


A  STRANGE  EXOTIC  CULT. 
We  are  impelled  to  make  brief  reference  to 
a  subject  that  should  perhaps  be  relegated  to 
this  magazine's  special  comer  for  the  exploits 

-Do  not  subscribe  to  Munskv's  Magazine  through  agents  nn- 
1/  you  do  you  may  find  that  you  have  been  znclimized.    Ei*eryfejv 
days  we  receive  complaints  from  people  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who  have  subscribed 
to  Munsev's  through  some  swifidler.      The  money  they  intrust  to  him,  of  course,  never 

reaches  this  office.  '  .     i  *,  *.  .,i^ 
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tion  of  fads.  On  the  30th  of  January,  in  some 
American  chnrchea — ^in  only  one  or  two,  we 
trust— there  were  held  special  services  com- 
memorative of  '*King  Charles,  Saint  and 
Mart3rr.'*  Of  course,  our  citizens  have  a  con- 
stitutional rig^ht  to  honor  the  memory  of  any 
one  they  please,  from  Nero  or  Nebuchadnezzar, 
to  Benedict  Arnold  or  Charles  Guiteau.  Indeed, 
we  have  heard  of  oi^nizations  whose  mem- 
bers "worship" — the  word  is  their  own,  we 
believe — his  Satanic  majesty  himself.  We  do 
not  mean  to  rank  the  gentle  but^  misguided 
Stuart,  whom  the  upholders  of  popular  liberty 
decapitated,  with  these  unsavory  personages ; 
but  we  cannot  see  that  he  has  any  shadow  of 
claim  upon  the  religious  feelings  of  Americans. 
The  cult  may  perhaps  be  harmless,  but  it  is 
certainly  silly.  As  a  piece  of  Anglomania,  it 
out  Herods  the  little  band  of  legitimist  Herods 
in  England. 

We  do  not  regard  it  as  creditable  that  one  of 
the  great  American  churches  should  give  it 
even  the  slightest  countenance. 


THERE  IS  ROOM  FOR  MEN. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  this  mag^ine  to  encourage 
women  in  all  fields  of  art  and  industry.  In 
most  things  they  do  not  have  an  equal  chance 
with  men.  There  are  exceptions.  In  fiction, 
for  instance,  in  America,  they  present  an  almost 
unbroken  front.  Of  the  something  like  three 
thousand  manuscripts  that  come  to  us  from 
month  to  month,  ninety  to  ninety  five  per  cent 
come  from  women.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
discourage  women  contributors,  but  to  en- 
courage men  contributors.  We  have  said  be- 
fore that  we  want  force  in  our  fiction — ^virility, 
action,  plot,  clever  handling.  Judging  from 
say  ninety  nine  per  cent  of  the  stories  that  pour 
in  upon  us,  we  have  foiled  to  make  ourselves 
understood. 

The  utter  weakness  of  the  average  alleged 
story  is  appalling — sickening  even.  There  is 
no  story  in  it  In  a  word,  it  is  a  process  of 
building  around  nothing  and  labeling  it  fiction. 
It  has  occurred  to  us  that  possibly  women  are 
more  apt  to  fall  into  this  error  than  men.  This 
is  why  we  want  to  encourage  men  to  take  up 
literary  work — men  with  force,  strong,  manly 
men,  men  with  imagination,  with  depth  of 
human  nature.  For  such  there  are  rich  re- 
wards. 

I^t  us  get  away  from  the  thin,  simpering, 
silly  story,  and  the  dialect  Abomination,  and 
the  cameo  cutting,  and  beg^in  to  do  men^s  work 
in  fiction,  as  we  are  doing  it  in  the  industries 
of  the  world. 

AN  HONORABLE  AMBITION. 
Thb  late  Mr.   Pope's  assertion   that  hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast  is  sup- 


ported by  the  announcement  that  political  ob- 
servers reckon  no  less  than  fifteen  United 
States  Senators  who  have  aspirations  toward  a 
Presidential  nomination  at  one  or  other  of  the 
approaching  conventions.  This  is  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  long  been  reputed 
as  ^  almost  certain  grave  of  similar  hopes  in 
the  past  For  some  reason — perhaps  because 
his  views  on  inconvenient  public  questions  are 
too  much  a  matter  of  record — the  President 
makers  seem  to  look  coldly  upon  a  ^nator. 
The  great  statesmen  of  the  Senate — the  Clays, 
the  Websters,  the  Blaines,  the  Shermans — have 
uniformly  foiled  to  reach  the  White  House, 
although  it  has  avowedly  been  the  goal  of  their 
political  ambitions.  The  success  of  Garfield, 
who  had  just  been  elected  a  Senator  when 
nominated  for  the  higher  office,  and  that  of 
Harrison,  who  had  previously  served  one  term 
at  the  north  end  of  the  Capitol,  form  but  slight 
exceptions  to  the  rule — sufficient,  perhaps,  to 
prove  it 

This  is  a  free  country,  and  that  admirable 
document,  the  Federal  Constitution  (Article 
II,  Section  I)  prescribes  that  any  natural  bom 
American  citizen,  if  he  be  thirty  five  years  old 
and  have  been  resident  within  the  country  for 
fourteen  jrears,  may  be  elected  President — the 
sole  other  condition  being  that  he  shall  receive 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  The  field  is 
open,  and  the  desire  to  serve  one's  own  cotmtry 
is  an  honorable  one. 


THE  CIVII.IZING  OF  CONGRESS, 
We  learn  from  Washington  that  Speaker 
Reed  has  made  a  new  rule  against  smoking  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that— which  is  a  still  greater  novelty — the  rule 
is  enforced.  Amusing  incidents  are  said  to 
result,  when  some  veteran  devotee  of  the  weed 
attempts  to  solace  himself  with  a  surreptitious 
cigar  in  some  remote  comer  of  the  legislative 
hall.  The  speaker's  eagle  eye  is  almost  sure 
to  detect  the  offense,  and  his  minions  are 
promptly  despatched  to  bring  the  offender 
into  subjection. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Reed  on  having  offi- 
cially set  the  nation's  representatives  a  step 
farther  forward  in  the  path  of  civilization. 
We  also  congratulate  Congress  on  its  progres- 
sive instruction  in  the  etiquette  of  conventional 
society.  It  is  becoming  what  it  should  be — a 
model  body.  It  does  not  smoke  in  public,  and 
we  trust  it  has  forever  abandoned  pugilistic 
encounters,  football  matches,  and  similar  re- 
prehensible amusements  to  which  it  has  been 
more  or  less  addicted  in  the  past  We  in- 
vite the  shade  of  Dickens  to  survey  the  scene 
of  the  English  novelist's  most  bitter  a.<%sault 
upon  the  American  manners  of  his  day,  and 
to  mark  the  gratifying  change. 
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